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Cabbagei sec under Brassic^oterac^'capltata' 

The Cabbage was introduced into India by Europeans *U an e<ui. 
date It IS tjow cultivated in the plains, during the cold Nscathcr, and in 
soring and summer on the hills It is largely grown in the vicinity 
oF towns and cantonments, and is as much eaten by Natives as bv 
Europeans Nativescook the cabbage into curry The ‘ drum head” 
form IS that most generally cultivated by the people of India (Cameron, 
My fore ) 

Cabbage-rose, see Rosa alba, Ltnn , Rosacea. 


CABINET-WORK, FURNITURE, AND GENERAL 
CARPENTRY, 

Timbers used for— 


Abies dumosa 
A Smlthlana 
Acaaa arabiea 
A melanoxylon 
Acer pictum 
Acrocarpus fraxtmfoluis 
Adenaothera pavonina 
Adina cofdifolia 
Alanglum Lamarckii 
Albizzla Julibnssin 
A Lebbek 
A odoratissima 
A stlpulata 
Alnus citida 
Alseodapbne ? petiolaris 
Alstonla schpians 
Amoora spectabilis 
Anogeissus Utifolia 
Anthocepbalus CadaiJiba. 

Aporosa dioica (The Coco-wood of 
commerce) 

Aquilarta Agallocha (Eagle wood 
of commerce) 


Areca Catechu 
Aftocarpus Chaplasha 
A hirsute 
A lotegrifolia 
A Lakoocha 
A Qobilts 
Atalantia missionis 
Averrhoa Carambola 
Bairuigtoma acutangula 
Bassia latifolia 
B loDgifolia 
Bruguiera gymaorhiza 
Bu^anama latifolia 
Bursera serrata 
Calamus Hotang 
Calophyllum inophyllum 
Caiallia integernma 
Careya arborea 
Cassia timoneusis 
Cedrela Tooaa 
Cedrus Deodara 
Ceiatoma Siliqua 
Cbtckrassia tabulaiis 


n 
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CACTUS 

indicus. 


Cablaet'Work. 


Chloroxylon Swictenla. 
Ciao^omnm glandu!ifcrum« 
Cordia. Macicodn. 

Coriaiia nepalensls. 
CupressQs scmperviretis. 
Dalbergia laUfolla. 

D4 Sissoo. 

Dicbopsis polyantha. 
Dtospyros cotdifolUi* 

D* coeouQ]. 

D. Kurzjl. 

D. montana. 

Dipterocarpus turblnatu$. 
DoUchandfooe stipolata, 
Ehrctia I:cvi34 
Elsodeodron glaucum 
Erythrtna ladica. 

Escscana Ag^Uocha 
£4 stbifera4 

Feroma elephaotumi 
Ficus beagalcnsis. « 

F4 retusa. 

Garcioia CaR]bO£ia4 
G. Mor«Ila 4 
Gluts elegaos 
G travaaconca 4 
Gmeltna arborea4 
GreviUea robusta. 

Guazama tomeatosa4 
Gyrucarpus Tacquinl. 
Hardwickia binata. 

Hentiera httoralis. 
Holarrheaa antidysentenca. 
HoniaUum tomentosum. 
Hopea pamRora 
Ixora pamRora4 
Tuglans regia. 

Eagerstroemia nucrocarpa. 
Lophopetalum WalUcbii. 
Meha Azadirachta. 

M. Azedarach. 

Mehosma Wallichii. 
rdemecyloa edule 
Mesua ferrea 
Michelia (^anipaca. 

M excelsa. 

M. obloQga. 


MImusopa Elengi. 

Morus cuspidata. 

M. aerrata. 

Murraya Kccnlei!. 

Myrsine scmiscrrata. 
Nauclea rotundtfoha. 
Nephelium Longaca4 
Odina Wodicr. 

Ougeinia dalbergtoide34 
Parroba Jacquemoabana. 

, Pentaee bonmmea. 

I Pbyllanthus Embllca. 
Pistaaa lotegerruna. 
Platacus oncntalis. 
Podocarpus bracteata. 

P. latifoha. 

Paolooeurun lodicum. 
Pomaana elata. 

Polyalthia cerasoides. 
Pfcmna tomentosa 
Prosopls glandulesa. 

P. spidgera. 

PnjDus Pnddom. 
Pterocarpus lodicus. 

P. Marsupiuffl. 

P. saotalmus 
Pynis lanata. 

Quercus semecatplfoha. 
^ododeudroD arboreum. 
Phus Cotmus. 

Santalum album. 

Shorea robusta. 

Stephegyne parvifoUa. 
Stereospermum chelonoldes. 
S xylocarptun. 

Strychnos Nux*vonuca. 
Swietema Mahagoni. 
Talauma Rabamaua. 
Tamanndus indica. 

Taxus baccata. 

Tecoma undiilata. 

Tectona grandis 
Terminalia Chebula. 
Thespesia populnea. 

Ulmus mtegnfolia. 

Vitex leucoxylon. 

Wnghtta tomentosa 


CacaUaKleinia,^(fr5 il/<i<fr,seeNotomagrandiflora,2?£7 , Composite 

C. Kleinia, as m 0 Sbaughnesty» see Onosraa bracteatum, iro//, 
BORAGlNACEiE 


i CacaO, see Theobroma Cacao^ Linn , STERCUUACEiE 
Cactus indicus, Roxh , see Opuntia Dillemi, Haxo , Cacte^. 
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The FeTer*nat» 


C^SALPINIA 

_ Bonducella. 


Cactus lice of the lower Himalaya (refcncd to by some writers) is 
Euphorbia Royleana, Botssur, which see. 


Ch’DanhyPersi./ Gen P},l,/oS. 

Cadaba farinosa, Forth / FK Br. Ind, /., /yj; Cipparidex. 

In Murray's Plants and Drtt^s of Smd this plint his been mcn» 
tinned, but its medicinal properties ha\-e not been described. It is 
common in Sind and in the Panjtfb. 

Caden, see Phcenlx sylvesWs, Boxh / Palmi. 


CADMIUM. 

Cadmium >S imported into India as a dru^. 

C^SALPINIA.Zwff..- Gen Pl,I.,s 6 s. 

A ^nus of LECUUlhoS/C and of the Suborder CrsiLMHie.r. containing 
some speaesj inhabitants of the tropics of both hcffluphcm. There are in 
India some 9 or to speaes 

Robust erect treest shrubs, or wood* unrU* ^ -• 


tne genus was named ifter Andreas Cxsalpinus, who nis chief 
physician to Pope Clement VIU.. in the latter part of the sittccnth cen* 
tuf). 

Cajsalpinia Bonducella, Fltmm^ , Fl Br Ini , II , 5 

The Feier.kut, Phisic-m,t, Kickar 

Syn — CiiLanoiNa novnvcttia, C IIonpic, 11’ A , Djtlt 

If Ciii, Dami PI , 7p, m f-art 

^tn.~~PaHarant (os kaikarovn}) •/,* rf 

karafijari, katka'i/*, kafkmU ‘a Jilin | m*!* ij 

ranja, kntAnta, Ibsc , ftafnt Sawrai )««r. kaf, larciikj 

hath karnn^a, OiliH) Ko^aumj KlMAUM, K*If*ik, ka'akjTtm . 

A)HfKE| SthU; hakaikta, fa fa IdrAJi, t.li ] Sararattta, I 

CCTCHj ftf 4 llOMB a«/4'4c 'a.jT* 4f«, r.*/>r , 'Ilf J 

(>aja,j^$ilfkka,gnJefra, I>i K , Ca tai.ea arala,, Kin j 

* , • • • ■ atk^iaiata 

. . ' ii 

. . • . • Ai l-al 

“ '.a - . ;ia<w atm-a a l<« V|«(.lf { ka.aa 

,ita, kt'ftn,\\\.na j Fara gaat, StiLsv Or Ofmock fjji i' • i-i** 

Uan the *uWr nanr ei Ai*r4-» /* a itW*- * lrt*-l t' 

rsme » f tl r jJac*. ai fn*f ty U<ar »•», ■ ir wrd I n tt< a.rx 

/ amJak, a le !<• li»tl or fc-'^rrl. 

Rcfere^Cfs.— A,ii‘ p" faS^ CPC^ *«' S /* f 
.rt'J, t > • -r^ Iraai /*, »*• , Caa ,^ >’,• 

7im . /f< . I ka,m Im-! ' 4t< 4f *a r ^ 

tad I r /». X'a A r / «J j,i t> > <• A / 

11 /ad .ni •J ,a' / ' ataa/r-j ! a- , P, t- . 7. / 

I* I .7-* V s. anal m I'-art a '«.ij 7. . f.Jai 
’anjaaj aJai ,a t a - a , a Ca - t d , . 
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Didionaty oj the Ectimmic 


C/CSALPINIA 

Bonducclla. 


Tbe Fcvcf'flol. 


— I’fnintI nH over Indn, c^pcentty in Urnpn!, Ihirim, nnt! 


OIL. 

From iced. 

7 

From Ica>ci. 

8 

MEDICINE. 

Seeds. 

9 


< * ■ * MnsH® .1^ useful 

in ConNut^ions nnd palsy. •• iitcuii tspii. Sn. .. 'rol^js user! ns 

n cosincuc j U is said lo soften the skin .and rmcnc pimpits.” {Sur^ton* 
^fayctr ir. Dymoilt Ronthoy^ An oil is also s.aicl to be prepared from 
the lea\es. 

Medicine.— The Srrn*{ on Nuts.— T he seeds arc viewed as psHscss- 
ing sscll-marked antipcnodic properties, and arc hr^ycl) used by the 
natives instead of quinine. For this purpose they arc pounded mih tfack 
pepper, from S to 30 mains Iwinf* rcj,nrdcd as the proper dose. Afnsfio 
seems first to havT cravin the attention of Huropcans to this povidcr, 
but even up to the present date it lias not apparently taken the position 
which It deserves as .a tonic and fcbrifuitc. It was madeolTIciml in the 
/’/iarm<TCo/<r»4i, the doscof powder bcinj; 18 to ts grains. 

“ tn /iifermif/ent Ftvers, espcciaUy in those of the natives, this remedy 
Ins been found very useful. It is best given in the following form: 
Take of Bonduc seeds, deprived of their shells and powdert'd, one ounce*; 
black pepper powdered, one ounce; mit thoroughly, and keep in a well- 
slot «s from ic to 30 grains three times .a 

day . ^ r* -tfr 

anc 


OShaughnessy remarks, in a n.w v.... 
• <»rv valuable febrifuge.** **Nittieacid red 


reddens the nut end subsequently 
L*- rtf Tf,(>r>rTat)Uv efAjmere 


In an ouicuii icpv,,, w >ion 

of the Indian Pharmacopoeia remark that “the seeds are vti) useful 
and che* ' * “ valuable in all ordinary 

cases of They hav c also been 

found useiunu ..VI .... mble Acomtum hetero- 

phyllum in their action, ^ ar** nrcfer.ablc to it lor cheapness. The root- 
bark is inferior to the se . • ■ T . - “ * "ay 

be substituted for Pulv. ’ • ' 

spasmodic, and for Gen ' • . . ' i , 

India the seeds are considered to be hot and dry, ustiui lui u 
swellings, restraining hamorrhage, and keeping off infectious diseases. 
They are also given imernaHy m leprosy, and are thought to be anthel- 
mintic.*’ {Sfirgton-Afajor W, EymockfBombetjf) Dr. Oh. Rice writes to 
the author that the “ seeds are used among the Malays as astringent 
in bowel complaints. They have also been reported as facilitating child- 
birth ” 

In debility after fevers and other diseases, *'lhe bark of the root of 
Bonduc shrub in io>grain doses is reported to be even more effectual than 
the seeds themselves. {Wartng.y It would thus appear that a difference 
of opinion prevails regarding the properties of the root, but all authors 
... ♦ ,.t.- the seeds 

■. the powdered seeds, w ith castor oil, and 

. - . Dr. Dymock says the seeds are in Bom- 

bay sold tor a cwi. 

The Lfvvps — “ In disorders of the hver the lender leaves arc consi- 
dered very efficacious,” (Sfr. T, N. Mukliarjt’s Atnst. CaL) Drury 
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The Fever-nut, 


CiESALPINlA 

Bonducella. 


says that m Cochin China the leases arc reckoned as a dcobstrucnt and 
cmmenapogue, and that an oil expressed from them is useful in con\u1- 
sions, palsy, and similar complaints. Dr. Ch. Rice informs the author 
that “the young leaves are used in intermUtcnt fevers and for expelling 
intestinal worms *’ 

At the late Colonial and Indian Exhibition a pale orange-coloured nut 
was shown by the West • • 
valed form of this plan 

r.C ft..* .<1 „ . ■ . 




“The active principle ^as not yet tJeen adequately examined. It may 
perhaps occur in larger proporuon in the baric of the root, which is said 
to be more efhcaciaus than the seeds in the treatment of intermittent fever. 

“ In order to ascertain the chemical nature of the principle of the seeds, 
one ounce of the kernels was powdered and exhausted with slightly acidu- 
lated alcohol. The solution, after the evaporation of the alcohol, was 
made alkaline with caustic potash, which dia not produce a precipitate 
Ether now shaken with the liquid completely remov'ra the bitter matter, and 
yielded It in the form of an amorphous white powder, devoid of alkaline 
properties It is spanngty soluole in water, but readily in alcohol 
forming intensely bitter solutions ; an aqueous solution is not precipitated 
by tannic acid. It produces a yellowish or brownish solution with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, which acquires subsequently a violet hue. 
Nitric acid is without manifest influence. From these experiments, we 
may infer that the active principle of the Bonduc seed is a bitier substance 
not possessing basic properties.” {FJuck. and Ilanh , Pbarmaeog, pp, 
at2-t3.) 

SrfCtAL OpIMO^s— § “The kernel of the seeds is decidedly Ionic and 
antipcriodic, but much inferior in this respect to the cinchona prepar- 
ations. It IS useful in dispensary practice where economy is a desidera- 
tum" {Surgeon R, D. Murray, MB, Burdvan) Pbata is decidedly 
antipcriodic, but feeble in its action, requiring 3 to 3 J grs of the powdered 
seed to check an ordman intermittent fever." {Surgeon R. L. Ball, 
M D ,Pubna ) " I have often used it , as an antipcnodic, it is certainly of 
value The powdered seed smoked m a hvkka, in lieu of iob.icco,is said 
to be ver) cmcacious in colic." {Surgeon-Slajor C IF Calthrop, MJ) , 
Morar ) “ In do'es of 5 to 20 grams, the powdered seeds constitute an 
..... - 1 Mi„ r /e c 1/ 


- - - ._j _ u - , .j - _ j j ... y practice." 

• pemder, has 
■ the tertian 

of cases." 

■ tsartiperio 

n convales- 
cence, after fevers” {Asstriant Surgeon Skti CkurJer BhuPatharjt, 
Chanda, Central Prortnees ) "Theseus are said to be useful in colic (d^^ 
one seed), and the ash as an external application to ulcers.” {Surgeon 
feseph Parker, MJ)^ Pc-ora ) “The burnt «eed$are u<ed with a'unand 
lumt areca-nut as a dentifrice, useful in ‘pew’g) gu'~s, gutr-boils, S.C., also 


KCDicmc. 
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C^SALPINIA 

coriaria. 


The Amencan Sumach. 


MEDICIKE. in intermittent fc\er and debility” {Brigade Sitreton f.JI. Thornton, 
I},A., Monghyr.) "Sometimes used as a /ebrimge in doses of about 
3 ogralns,but has a nauseous tastcand docs not appear to be an cfUcacious 



I 


"ii 


• ■ • , • . ' • n 

antipyretic, and from lo to 30 grains as a tonic." {Honorary Surgeon 
Alodeen Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, Trtplicane, Madras.) “A cake made 
0! 30 grains of the powdered kernel, the contents of one egg, and 
fried in ght, Is taken twice a day in cases of acute orchitis, ovaritis, and 

scrofula. * * — for scorpion*stings.” 

(Surgeon boiled with castor oil 

or are esticles. The tender 

leaves are said to be most efticaaous.” (Honorary Surgeon P, Kinsl^, 
Ganjam, Madras.) "The best vegetable antiperiodic used by natives. 
This drug might prove very useful if its active properties were brought 
into a concentrated form as an extract or otherwise/' (Surgeon Ff'. G. 
King, M.B., Madras Medical Dept.) “The nuts ground down and 
made into a paste are useful in dissolving glandular swellings, buboes, 
and swelling of the testicles in the acute stage. (Honorary Surgeon Peter 
Anderson, Guntur, Madras Presidency.) “ Both the nut and the leaf are 
Used internally and externally with good effect in recent orchitis. It is 
powerless against hydrocele.” (Native Surgeon Kuthnam T. Moodelliar, 
Chinglepui, Madras Presidency^ 

Domestic Uses.— The nuts are used for making into bracelets, neck* 
laces, rosaries, &c. (Guide to the Kew Museum.) " Necklaces of the seeds 
' "* — ' • ■‘■^nant women .IS a charm to prevent 

ck, Bombay.) " The seeds are used 
. Cameron, Bangalore.) " In Egypt 
used by women as amulets against 
sorcery. In Scotland, where they are freouenlly thrown upon the sea* 
shore, they are known as Molucca Beans.’’ (Christy, New Commercial 
Plants, No. 4, p, ^8.) 

Dr. Oh. Rice writes to the author that " in the Malay Archipelago they 
are used for counters and playthings, especially in the game known as 
tjongka. 

Cscsalpinia coriaria, WHld. 

The AstERicjw Scsiack or Drvi-nrvr. 

Vern.— ttosis.; Amriqtie~la-Sumdq, DUK.; ShSmak, Tau.» 

Sumaqut'amrtquah, Arab., Pbrs.; Vitayatt-aldekayi, KaS. 

References.— For, Ft., /J? ? Camhl^s ^fan. Ttmb., rj5 1 CoTertt‘ 

, y r..j — Vol. /X., 90-loJ, 

Vol II., ( 5 ^. 7J0, 
nertlal Proaueis of 

. Chruly’sNraCcm, 
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The Amencan Snmach C^CSALPINIA 

conana. 


PI , Part II , 21 , Drury's Us Pt,92, ilueUer's Extra-Tropieal Plants, 
5*5 

Habitat — A small tree, native of South America and the West Indies, 
found in marshy situations in New Grenada, Mexico, Vcncrucfa, North 
Brazil, and Jamaica Introduced into India and now almost accli- 


ProperUes and Uses — 

Tan — The sinuous pods of this plant haic, within recent years, begun 
to take an important place amongst tanning materials The chief draw* 
back seems to be m the fact that if the seeds arc notremo\cd,thc oil which 
they contain, induces an injurious fermentation, uhich results in a discolora- 


TAN 

Pods 

20 


or to prepare from the fresh pods a tanning resinous extract. Either 
of these suggestions would most probably minimise the danger, and uould 
haie the cITcct of lessening the charges on freight Rcccntli, a large cx- 

« the Secretary of 
, ignmcnt was acci» 

• ‘ fas Durable report 

' I I * 5wn at London m 

connection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition were pronounced far 
inferior to the usual supply to be had in the market The tanners who \ isitcd 
the Exhibition would not look at them, while thej professed tlicmscKes 
anxious to investigate some of the paIcr<o!ourcd barks exhibited, such 
as Acacia Catechu and A leucopblcea, and the pods of A arabica 

A considerable amount of interest has, within the pisl few ycirs, been 
taken in the subject of the introduction or extended cultivation of the 
Divi.divi in India. The following extracts from a memorandum on this 
subject, published by the Government of India, Revenue and Agncul- 
lura! Department, may bo reproduced here — • 

“ Dr Wallich introduced the Divi*divi plant into India about the year 
1830, and It has now been thoroughly acclimatised in South India, which, 
in soil and climate, resembles its original home As the plantation near 
the Government Harness Factory at Giw nporc proves, however, it can Iw, 
with a little care, successful!) cultivntcd m the drier climate of Upper 
India But the hot winds m the summer and the fnist in the cold weal ncr 
arc, unfortunatclj, very destructive to the young seedlings Tlie seeds 
therefore should, in the first instance, be <own in a nursery in May or 
June, before the commencement of the nuns, and the seedlings should 

- * » - -» 1 r . - e, It ,J 

ons of 

' • ■ esvary I 

I ' I ^ ^ 


Powder, 

21 


Extracts. 

22 


ornamental plant 

“The tree is cultivated for its «eed pods which corta-n a Large quanti’y 
of a most powerful and a quicklv acting tanning ma'erial, rather fw 
strong to liccome a «ub«titu e lor oak or fa’xl ba'-k, but very valaaU'" as 
a cleaning and brighten ng acent in the after pTicess of cl 'Tying, wlie*! it 
takes the place of 'urnach or Rhns ccixna. Ii*rth m Iji^lmd a- J at th* 

c. 22 
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CitiSALPINIA 

conaria. 


The AmeHcan Samach. 


Cawnporc Government Facltwy it is used as a subsututcforsumaclt, which 
is a dearer arljclc. 

“The actual demand for Divi^ivl pods is not known. Kn;;land im- 
parts .about 4,000 tons every year, in .ndduion to about 12,000 tons of 
sumach, But as Divt-dui is gradu-illy ousiinji the latter, its dem.ind 
’ • • - - France, 

ammes of 
t h-as been 
m India, 


23 


great advantage m its cultivation is, that the tree rcijuircs no care after it 
has once grown up, and the proceeds .arc net gain, wj«//r the iriflmg cost 
of picking the pods. The ground undcrnc.ath can be utilised for raising 
fodder grass, and the falling Ic.avcsa5 fuel or manure, thus meeting the 
three great wants of the Upper Prot mccs. A n acre of Div wlivi is supposed 
to yield not less than one ton of marketable produce, valued m India about 
Rioo, in England 11150.*’ (Jfr, T, JV. Jl//d/:nrji, J^ctrni/e and AgrteuU 
tural Department ) 

CULT'V «, ~ 

supplemo “. • • • • , ' , ’ ’ ' ■ • ' 

Indians* , . * ** • . 

methods t . , ’ • 

as to the prospects of the ptont becoming a commercial success. In Mr, 
Duthie’s expenments at the Saharanpur Botanic Gardens the trees arc 
planted 15 feet apart each way. The largest plantation of Divi-divnn 
India IS that belonging to Mr, J, B Catbozo, of Perambore, hSadras. 
This gentlem.an h.as a plantation of about 600 trees; the trees being 23 

fnnf U**,.- k t, . *<l-^ r. KSfn... . ntrn 


i^ivi-utvi UkCb iieie. nicy yieiu uous iituiy cvciy ^eai aiiu me i>cvu4 
are regularly distributed gratis to all applicants. 

Or. Bidie of Madras thinks the tree grows best at an elevation of 
2,000 fc2t above the of vVi^ ^ea , by others, a dry awd bgbt sod suits 
It best j and again, Us favourite soil is a heavy clay associate wh Acacia 
leucophloea Some writers do not think it can ever be cultivated on a 
large scale in Bengal, because the climate is too moist and the soil not 
suitable, while Baron von Mueller recommends Us introduction m the 
salt-marshes of Australia. ^ ..... r t ~ r . 

signmcnt of the pods from 

the Western Presidency • . . 

Divi-divi cultivation. 

A correspondent m The Madras Times sajs "The Divi divi pods are 

employ -‘f-*- • * » n 50 per cent.of pure tannin. 

1 have ■ large phntation of this tree 

[^Mr, C* • luthor that this is incorrect, 

only a few trees exist iherej, and that Us pods are extensive^ used f(w 
giving the skins lha ' ' ' t « j. 

Bangalore skins. 1 f 
ploy-^ a solution of 
The ink used m mo' 

made from this plant. The cultivation of this elegant shrub is very easj^ 
The seeds should be sown in March, and the young plants can be removed 
from the nursery during the following rainy season j they require some 

C. 23 
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The Cxsalpinia digyna. 


C^SALPINIA 

digyna. 


waicnng till they have attained the height of 3 feet, after which no more 
care is necessary. The phnt grows luxunantly in a chyish calcareous 
soil, but very slowly in red soil, as I have observed at the Red Hills near 
Madras ” Dr. Oh. Rice draws the author’s attention to the fact that Pro- 
fessor FlUckiger, in his PJiarrrttik ignost [and^I, mentions that ink 


such as IS very aounciant in inis hresiuvncy, incy niigiii be wui m Ltiiiet.i- 
mg, freeing of the seeds, and shipping m the form of a clean powder 
closely packed mbags j hut to be really remunerative and to show conclu- 
sive results, experimental shipments should be tried on a much larger 
scale than has jet been attempted, and means of continuing the supply 
must be available, as manufacturers will not try expensive expenments 
unless with some certainly of being able to get more of the substance 
tesi^, in the event of success.” 

Medicine — According to Dr. Bfdie, the pods arc astringent. The, 
powder prepared from them is of a lighi-yellow colour and astnngent 
taste; it nas been brought forward as an antipenodic by Dr. Cornish, who | 
administered it in ninety-four eases of intermittent fever, man^ of these 
sever ... » , , 


, ' . • pods astringent, antipenodic, tonic 

r ’ ’ ■* ’ 'Apothecary Thomas tVarii, 

' * * f leather, and makes very 

• " IValtair, Visagapatam ') 

(Bomb. Gas , KV,, Pt I 

(6$), weight 56 lbs. 

Cffisalpxnia digyna, Pot/l / Fl Hr. lnd, 2 I, 256. 

Syn.— C OLEOSFEKMA, Rosh , Ed CBC ,356 

Vem ^Vaken mul, HI^D , Umul kucht, Benc , Nunt gateka, TeL , 
Vaheri-chebhule, vakeft-m^la, Boub , Suntellhi, BuRM 
Habitat —A prickly tree of the Eastern Himalaya, Eastern and West- 
ern Peninsulas, and Ceylon. 

Tan.— Dr. H. McCann, in his Dyes and Tans of Bengal, says that m 
Cuttack the pods of what appears to be this plant are sold as a tan 
under the name of Kuntt. The word Kunii-baras would appear to be 

, _ _ _ ___t . T» U 4. _ . ^ T I 


MEDICINE. 

Pods. 

24 


TIMBER. 

25 

2<3 


TAN. 

27 


^ Oil.— Roxburgh says that an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is j OIL. 
used for lamps 1 28 

V -• — -T-i. t. J _ _ J , , J I jjgQipKjE. 

. ■. . . A '■ 29 


C. zg 
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C«SAI.PINIA 

Sappan. 


The Sappan wood 


30 


UEDICINP. 

31 


32 


C$salpinia Nuga, ^1/ , El Br hid, IJ , osS 

Syn — c PANICULATA, Roxb , n Ind , Ed C BC , 3Sd, Wtehi, Ic , t 
j(5, Dala and Otis ^ Bomb ,79, Brandis, Foe Fl , iS7 

Vetn.— ^^rt6lt^HHtttnRftcc<ie*sHor^ ifal , Dcya'WaTBuJ S»NGU , 

Sakauk, Qurm > Jiroct mata hiang, Sundaw 
Habitat,~A scandent, armed shrub, common in Eastern Bengal 
(Sylhet to Chittagong), the Eastern and Western Pcnihsulas, and Ccjlon 
Medicine. — The roots of this plant are said to be diuretic Dr Rice 
draws attention to the fact that tne root of this plant has been reported as 
useful in gravel and stone in the bladder, and that the juice of the stem 
has been used externally and internally in eve diseases For the same pur- 
poses are used also the roasted fruits, which nave a bitter taste The fi nely- 
, powdered leaves hive also been administered towomen immediately after 
delivery as a tonic to the uterus 

C. pulchernma, Swartz , JSL Br Ind, II, 25s Boxb , Fl Ind, 

Bd CBC,ss(> 

j The Barbados Pride 

Syn — POINCIANA PUtCMERRlMA, Linn 

I Vem — Knshnachura, Beng , Sans , Kan., Daun^sob, 

1 Burm 

Habitat —-An introduced plant, c6mmonly occurring m nearly every 

j , f . t 1 <1 


UEDICINE. 

33 

OOMESTIC. 


34 

35 


medicine” {J, Camiton, Bangalore) 

Domestic Uses — It is sacred to Siva Ink is made from the charred 
wood (y. Cameron, Bangalore) 

C. Sappan, , Fl Br Ind, //, 555 

The Sapp\k Wood, S\sipffn Wood 
Vtn—Bakam, iam, patan^. Hind, Brno i Ten Santal, Bokmo, 
Uriva Patang ' ‘ , Patang it 

lain, Duk , P ku, vartanet, 

Tam , Bakamu aiann ckeiia, 

k H-* t.lk, fL AA — 


References jnd , Ed Bedd, m S^lv,^90, 


DYE- 


36 


by Moore & Lindt , W ttsner, Rokstoffe, 555 
Habitat. — A small thorny tree of the Eastern and Western Peninsula 
and Pegu and Tenassenm , cutuvated in Central India 
VroptrUes and Uses— 

’ - ’ — 

This IS also 
from the B 
jcllow d>e. 
mordant m Burma 

The pods arc used in Monghyr, along with proto-sulphate of iron, to 
give a black colour Sappan (or bakam) ftood 1$ largely used in calico- 

c. 36 
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II 


The Sappan wood. CiESALPINIA 

Sappan. 


pnntine, its pnce being about R12 a cwl. Chips of the wood steeped m 
w-nlcr > lelci a red colour. This is intensified by alkalies. Combined w ith 
turmeric and sulphate of iron, it gives the colour known as Kal^at (or 
livcr-coIour, “ lit df-fin”) With mdigoitp\es(riii/fRt) purple. Sappan 
colour, howc\cr, is not permanent, being formed through the presence 
of the 'olublc substance Brazilin. Tanninandalum arc usedas mordants 


. . / ’ . . • • |Dye-tlncture. 

intocold \\*‘ ■ ...til , 

mixed wnlh 
ing colour 
kosh (sulp 

wide. In the case of the wood, it is cither cut fnto pieces or pounded 
and then boiled m water from 5 to 8 hours; 12 chittacks of bakam wood 
are boiled in 25 seers of water til! 10 seers remain The solution is put 
aside, and the same wood is again boiled in another 25 seers of water 


the necessary consistency and tint 

Mr. Thomas Wardle, in his Report on the Dyes and Tant of India, 

.00* r* ^^A • A .. AA. » A. A.C 


Chip. 

38 


..A., aaJ a. aU 


„A t . .A— A- . 


{ ■ ■ 


{Surgeon’Major iV Dymock, Bombay ) 

Medidne.— Ainslie says a decoction of the wood has the property 
of a powerful emmenagogue The wood, though chiefly used as ad>e, 
IS desenbed as a useful astringent, containing much tannic and gallic 
acids, and has been recommended bv OShaughnessy, and later by the 
' - I I ' • ’ ' 't is supposed 

■ mong native 

rding to Dr. 

! ■ • '»atna,p.is) 

‘ _ IS prescribed 

. _ ^ • I Professor 

V. ■ “ author with 

of Sappan 
with potash, 
u banum resin I 

with potash Sappan extract gives a larger yield than galbanum resin ” I 
{Pharmacographta, (Sfe.) 

SrECiAL Opinions — I"” ’■ * 

diarrhoea.” (Assistant Sur 
“An excellent wool dye; it 
logwood It IS useful in som 
and IS given internally in dec« 

Ross, Delhi ) " Cmmcnagog 


Culal 

39 

DtEDICIKE. 

Wood 

40 


C. 40 
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CAJANUS 

indicus 


The Pigeon Pea 


TIKBEB, 

41 


42 


LAC 

Bark 

Pods 

medIcime 

46 

DOMESTIC 

47 


48 


49 


Structure of the Wood — Sapwood white, heariwood red The wood 
takes a fine polish and does not warp or crack. 

Weight from 52 to 61 lbs per cuoic foot 

Mr J Cameron reporlsthat the lac insect has recently taken to this 
plant in Bangalore 

Cssalpmia sepiaria, Roxh , FI Br. Ind, JI , 2^6 

The Mysore Thorn 

Vern, — Urn,vr\ arlu, relu tando, atla, Hind , Phulwat, “ran (Jhe 
lam), hando (Kashmir), dodiir (ChbnaD), relme didrian dhar h karefi 
(Ravi) and\, orlet daghaurt (Bias), o«cwa (Sutlpj), Pb ChilUra 
or chillvr Bomb . MaR , Holstgi, Kan , Sukyanbo, Burm 
References -^Roxb , FI Ind , Ed C B C , Sgj , Slevari Pb PI 60 
Brandts, For FI , Jfd, Kura, For , Burm 1 , 406 , Gamble, Man 
TtmS , tSS 

Habitat ^ •»! ij ^ 1 3^ ^^d cx* 

tending to 

Gum — I Gac , Vll^ 

39 ) 

Tan —The bark is much used for tanning m the Konkan 

Oil — ^“Theyoung pod contains an essential oil ’ {Bomb Gag, XV, 
pi 1,6$) 

Medione —In Chumba the bruised leaves are applied to burns — 
«arf ) 

Domestic Uses —Makes an impenetrable fence, said to have been 
planted for this purpose by Hyder Ah round fortified places (j’tewnrf ) 

The Chinese are said to use the seeds and pods of several speces of 
Cassalpima as soap nuts This properly does not aopear to have been at* 
tributed to any ct the speciesi wild or cultivated, in India 

CAJANUS, DC , Gen PI, I, 541 


histone 

The gercnc name Cayama is derived from the Malajan name for 
the plant {Kafjang) 


Cajanus indicus, Sfrmg . FI Br Ind , II, 2/7 


Pigeon, No eye (small form) or Congo Pe\ (large form)i 
Dal or CAujiN Pea 

Syn. — CvTisus Cajan, Linn ; Cajanus ismcus, 5^, C flavus, Z7C 
C SICOLOR, DC 

Vf - - ’ • ' 1 . . 


Referencts — , Ft Jnd Fd CBC,S'7 Stewarts Ib PI Cxjf 
Baden Powell Pb It I ,»42 hura For Fl Durm,l,xn Camhle, 
Itan Tiinb I7J, Thvtutrs En Ceylon PI po; Stodetn Sheriff Suff’ 
Pkarm Ind, St, U C Dutt Mat SfeJ Hind , 150, Dritrys Us //» 


C. 49 
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The Pipeoa Pm. 


CAJANUS 

indlcus. 


f#/ r tiyr't X'»1. Fair F«*\\ £th. Cal , 7if Putkit and FuUrr'i 
luli e*i<l Carder Ctrft rj tkt A’ *U'. P. and OitdA, Pari It,, >o* 
Atltn*n*,'t tf,fn Ptit„f(f j Ckiftkt faint rf India, /''p/ Bat, 

Jraf, Cvil<f^ Fd,, P'il owirt’i Chfl ,st 3 i Trtainrj rf Balartjr. 

HiKut,— thmojjhnut India c\en up lo an nitl. 
Imlr tjf ffTi. The fl^'ra cf rr^ardfthUbushas doubt* 

lu’ly *ilil in lndia< anil DeCindoile# »n Onctn Cult. PI,, \-icn-3 it as 
wifC prc>’'\I'!y a naii\*c erf Itrpical AWca, intrt*(Iu<cd perhaps 3,000 jears 
a^rointo Ind a, 

Prrfcrtifi and Vtrt^ 

Mfdidne.— The ru’»c i» Mid In be easiU di^eifed and thercrore suit. 
al.!r ^ • • • » 

CO't . • • 


KCDICINE. 

SO 


du*i 

Phuilarl-arji, thandj. Central J'rcuncft.) •‘Jhepube and Icas'cs are I 
r'unl and made into a pr'ie, which is w-armctl and then applied o\cr j 
iSc rnimm* to check the secretion of milk.” (Surffeon ir. yl. Zrr, i/an* j 
pairrt.) “TliC tender (ea\Ts arc chew* * • * 

RumO {Pncadt Surgeon J. //. Tlor 
^liice made with ill seed* will check • 

. 1 ' FOOD. 

• . • • • Seed. 

■ . . . . SI 


• c m the Central I 

• Mr. J. Cameron 

■ ' three forms of 

Cajaans iadicui :-~a laiT^c form confined to garden cu 1 tiv.ntion. known as 
j.j I, ..n.-r.'*r— •- 'espectivcly as tpaWa* 

J ■ ■ • ' • . • «ly cultuatcd in the 

1 ; N . . • , ir IS grown mostly as 

a subordinate crop along with fuar,bajr,t, and cotton, but it is also, though 
to a comparative!) much smaller etient, grown by itself. Hence, when 
It is cultivated as a mixed crop, (he sod on which tt is grown requires 
•-‘-ji .- "■ equiJIy lo the necessities of 

• . I , • ■ ■ • • ' es the heaviest, and when 

■. • ■ ■ I ' ; • sod is generally most 

; ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ its roots freely. About 6 

, , , , '<~'l >* cr-f— • >•.••* I 


N. 


•W. P. 

52 


of a higher yield than 7 maunds. The outlay on Cultivation is about the 
same as that for millets. 

In the North-West Provinces it has been calculated that there are 35J | 

c. 52 
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CAJANUSI 

Indtcus. ! 


c. P. 
53 


BOMBAY. 

54 


PANJAB. 

55 


The Pljrcon P«. 


hkh^of nfTCiontfchkhlh}<i»t«lti\a!ctlns.t jrlr-l aop,.nn<l pcrKip? i} arc 
tinder orhar sofcly. ** h acaiptc< tfic fora fonper penrx! tfun any 

other cr^ except sugarcane, l>cinjj <4r»n at the cnmrrrrcerrcrt cf the 
r.nin<, .nnu not cut till the rait Itartcst litre In March ami April *’ “ It it 
cut \uth the rrtW crops ami attemed to be stacked on ihc ilt'cshing-fioor 
until {lie threshing and cleaning of lie fo'mer .nrc completed. The 
leases and pods ,nrc first of all stripped off the stent ard then hcapcil 
together, .and the gram threshrd init cither lij bullocks trndmg or by 
being bc.alcn tsUh a stick.” "Frost ts the principal cneny niih »hkn 
arhar las to contend. A single cold night tjflcn utterly ruirt thterros 
of .a tt hole di'tnct, ant! In the follosting morning* the ciiltaators n.ay be 
seen s.adlj cutting thn^n the xiilhcrcd pl.nnts as /odder for their catt’e. 
Its liability to tbimagc is, htweser, greatly dependent on the strength of 
the plants, .and hence iltc crop grown on manured Um! near the village 
site Will often remain green and flourishing after a frost which Kas wither* 
cd up those on oull) ing fields,” (/?«// iV uni FulUr, FitlJ onj Ciird/n 
Cropi,) 

"A good deal of Ur is grown (m Nagporc) { It is often raised In the 
same field as cotton, generally fne ndges oi cotton to one of Ur." {C.P> 
Gas , ja?.) " In Riipur two kinds of or/tar or Ur arc known, the «rnall 
.and early arhar called taronj, and the Larger and later kind called mjTA 
Doth are sown at the same time, but the former npens about two months 
before the latter,*’ 

In Th.-ina it is grow o as an carlj crop m uplands, often waih Elcoslae 
corocaoa and Panlcura niiHaceitm, and .also as a dry-weather crop m late 
or nth soil, and in the better nce-ficlds. Both crops npen m about four 
months, the early in November and the Late m February. {Bomb. Gas, 
XIII., 3S9.) 

According to Stewart, "The yellow and parti-coloured kinds arc not 
uncommon, the one .as a cotd-wcathcr and the other as a hot-weather 
croj) m the eastern and central Pani^b, and extend spanngly to the Trans- 


BENGAL 


to Roxburgh, the former requires only three months to ripen its crop but 
yields only one hundred-fold, while the latter takes nine months, from 
sowing to ripening of seed, and jaclds .about six hundred-fold. The 
former is sown m September and the latter m June The small form is 
known in Jamaica as the No-eye jpea, and the large as the Congo pea 


tt It, 

dis- 


57 


(* < . o - . 

of nitrogen, starch, and oil contained in this pulse j — 

Nitrosenous matter (albuminoids) , 19 Sy to 2038 

Starch or carbonaceous matter 61 00 to ^ 32 

Oil or lat 1 to to i is 

C. 57 
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Calabar Bean. 

CALABAR 

bean. 




I 

of uMer, 3 oz. and 208 grams of albuminoids, and 9 oz and 11 grains of 
starch. According to Church the nutrient ratioof dal would beabout i : 
3; the nutrient value 80. 

The reader w ill be enabled to compare the relative quantities of these 
constituents in other species of pulse from the following table: — 


Name. 

Nitrogenous 

matter 

Starchy matter 

Fatty or oily 
matter. 

Ciceranetinum . . . * 

C)amopsis psoralioides 

Dolichos billorus 

Delichos Lablab • 

\^gna Catiang . 

Ervum Lens . • . 

Gljrcine Soja . . • . 

Lathyrus sativus « < • 

Pbaseoijsaconitifolius • . 

Phoseolus Mungo • . 

Phaseolus Mungo, var. radiatus . 
Pisum sativum . . . 

18 05 to 21 23 

29 *^0 

23 03 to 23 47 

22 45 to 24 55 
2400 

24 37 to 26 18 

37 741041 a4 

3150 

23 80 

23 54 to 24 70 
22*43 

21 iota 2^20 

60 II 106362 

5289 

61 02 to 61 85 
6052 to6o8t 
5902 

59 34 to 59 96 
29541031 oS 
5426 

6078 

59 33 to Co 3C 
(n 15 

61 90 to 64 32 

4 >> t° 4 95 

1 40 

6 76 to 0 87 
081 to 2 15 

1 41 

I 00 to 1 92 

12 Jt to tS 90 

095 

064 

j))le »'4S 

i,r, 

t 32 to 1 )2 


{Baden Poviell, Panjab Products, 1 , 243 ) 


uiarmcea or uyspepsia (^urgeoM'JHajor ju » • ■ / 

“ It IS difficult of digestion and very unsuited to pcofjle who arc 
subicct to acidity and heartburn f have always found it so {aitrgrott 
K D Chose, Bankura.) Professor Church states that the 


their appearance This practice is not unknown in relerence to me w nun 
in the south of Europe” (Food-gratns of Indtf) May not this fact account 

, ' • k " bislwCt- 

1. - ed 


FODDER. 


DOifhrtc. 

59 


er 


■ , , ■ 

sides It IS one of the best for producing hre by Inctipn. UiruwoOd 
remarks that “the stalks are usro in the preparation of gu^n*p<woer m 
the Government works at hlazagon ” (Dombajr Products, 1S62, f >7 ) 
Emplojed m the Bengal gun powder works for charcoal. (Balfour.) 


Cajuput oil, sec Melaleuca Leocadeadroo, £i«» , 

Calabar bean, see PbTSOSbgma vcaenosum, , LtciMf-os-s 

c. 59 
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calamus' ' 

andaman!cus> 


*nie AndAmanese Catamt]). 


6o 


CALABAR SKINS. 

Calabar Skins or Siderian Squirrel Skin*:, 

reriTORtS, ^1^.; GrAKWKRX, Crrm. ; Vaor VAjO, It. I njClRU. 

Cuts reruPNo.5y». 

'ft.r.* ...... . ^ . . . in considerallc 

» for tap5, ard 

• • Sec Sqairrtls. 

Also under i‘URs. 


6i 


CALAMANDER WOOD. 

Calamandcr Wood, — A bwuUful kind of rosewood obtained from 
Ceylon, tbe limber of Diospyios qntcslta, which see. 

CalambaCi see AquUaria AgaJtocha. 


62 


63 

64 

TIMBER. 

65 


CALAMUS, Linn.; Gen. PI., ///., pj/. 


I 



ruminiAiEU. . , 

The generic name Calamus is ihe Latin and the Greek KaXsf/iOj, 
a reed or cane. 

For a more general and popular account of the genus, see under 
” Canes.*’ 

Calamus acanthospatbus,<?/-i^.,i*/. // Pauix. 

Referente.—CawW#'* ifa». Timb., 4^3- 
Habitat. — Khfisia Hills. 

C. andamanicus, Kurz, For fl Farm., //., 5/5 
Vern.— CAowdaA, Ano. 

References —Gamble, itan. Ttmh , 414 
Habitat,~Met uUh in the Andamans. 

Structure of the Wood.— Dr. Kurz describes it as “an evergreen 
lofty, scandent, ratlan-palro, the Scathed stems being as thick as the arm 
and the canes up to an inch in diameter.*' 

C. 6s 
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The Dragon’s-BIcod 

Calamus arborescens, Gr//,P/ dxxxvm 

Vc^— -i 3 ano«n^, danSn or tanon, fietng', lyenhaniytn, Bi/RU 
References —Gamble, Man Tmb , 42s . Kutt, For FI, Bum , II , 5/5 
Habitat — An erect, elegant cane, often stolontferous, met with in Pegu 


CALAMUS 

Draco. 

CAKES 

65 


C. Colhnus, Griff,, PI clxxvi , Gamble, Man Ttmb , 423 

Habitat —An erect cane, met with m the Khasia Hills and in Upper 
Assam. 


67 


C. (Dsemonorhops, Man) Draco, WtUd , Blame in Rumphxa, II, 
The Dragon’s Blood, Calamus 

Vem —Abrang, ranghharat, djmlaiwayf>i,dam’itl»aikwata, jatda rumt, 
Aira^uiAi, Hind , Htra daihan, ntra^uihi. Bomb, Mar, Gvj , 

1 ul 
iban 

• BS , 


68 


his step*mother 

R*'—-— -n 


•♦.V. ' • • - ksays "The 

dru , onnas to Ri 

f er ' • forests rear 

a\ , ■ , in Penang, 

itc The Dragon’s blood of modem commerce comes chiefly from 
Borneo There are, however, two distinct forms of Dragon’s-blood— 'the 
modem and the ancient 


Properties and Uses — 

Gmn.— This gum is sold in dark red fnable masses, from whch a 
blood red powder is obtained , this is often met w ilh in the bazar packed 
in the mtenor of canes 

The fruits of C Draco are clustered, each covered with beautiful imbri- 
cating scales, which are coated with a red resmous substance The fruits 
are collected, placed in long bags, and MolenU^r shaken, the resinous. 


cun 

69 


has been remosed by heat and bruising The third ard r^ost ir 
aopears to be the refuse of this bst process It is per^ps couU vi 
wVlher this article is procured from the plant by inasions ** 

Other species of also jneU Dragon’s-blood, and fmm 1^ s>^ 

on the stem a resinous substance resembling Dragon’s-blotM •* 
from Dracwia Draco.a tree of the Liliacr* and a native rf 
Islands A famous speamen of this tree, one clien referred to by 
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CALAMUS 

Draco. 


The Dragofl’s-Blood. 


c^m. 


Varnish 
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UEDICIHE. 

71 


on this subject, once existed at Ocatava m Tenerifle, but it v/as unfortu* 
nately destreyed in the hurricane of 1867. The dragon's-blood afforded by 
this plant IS met with as a secretion at the base of the leaves. A similar 
red gum is also said to be obtained from Pterocarpus Draco, a tree of the 
West Indies and South America, and also from Croton Draco, Schlecht 

The various forms of Dragon's-blood arc used in varnishing and 
staining wood The substance is chiefly judged by the dealers according 
to colour and the high percentage of resmous matter soluble in alcohol, 
it is of inferior quality when it gives a dull brick-red mark when rubbed 
on paper, or has an earthy look on fra«ure. 

Medidne — DaAOONVBtooD —In the first mention wchave of this 
drug It is spoken of as exported to the East from Arabia and Socotra. 
Ibn Batuta makes no mention of it as found in 1325 and 1340 in Java and 

<z ts*>— .. . r* • •* •'r ■» <nrr\A 


72 


r I , ... 

Draf'on's-blood ol the undents was a resinous evimi from the stem of a 
Dra^na. and thus to have been a substance now treated as false Dra- 
. »i 4 ,1 , ... .u r.-... .t— /- i- ..r - r'-' A 

. • r* . 


chiefly used*as a colouring agent for plasters and tootK-powders. 

Special Opinions — § « Dracana sdiirantha, Baker, yields Zanzibar 
Dragon's-blood; and D. Cinnabari, Socotnan Dragon’s-blood," {Surgeon-^ 
Major W. Dymock, Bombay,) , , . , . r>. 

“The Burmese Kyttng^ni produces a red exudation like Dragon s- 
blood. Dp, Mason presumes this to be C Draco" (y. C./farafngt, 
Rangoon ) » 

& “ Astringent, used as a dressing for ulcers. {Surgeon W Barren, 
Bhttj, Cntch ) 

Chemical Compositioa.—" Dragon's-blood 's a peculiar resin, which, 
according to Johnston, answers to the formula C-n O4 By heating 
• ' acid liquid is obtained, together 

burning taste and crystals of 
• • e products has not yet been 

acetone. Toluol, C* Hj (C Hj), 
Styrol, Cg Hg {Draconyt), has 
. to the existence m the drug of 

Both these hydrocarbons arc 
UghUr thanwaier.yel we find that the above oily portion yielded by 
dry distillation sinks in waier—a arcumstance possibly occasioned by 
the presence of benzoic •teohe^, C* H* (CHj OH). 

C, 72 
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The Rattan. 


CALAMUS 

fasciculatus. 


“As bcnioic acid is freely soluble * — - • - i . 1 . . t CANES, 

removed from the drug by ttiat solvcn 
got traces of an amorphous red matit 

nothing cr^ stilline. Cinnamic acid, on the other hand, is always present, 
according to Hirschsohn (1877) As to the watery liquid, it assumes a 
blue colour on addition of pcrchloridc of iron, whence it would appear to 
f ,.1 —•her than pyrocatechm.” 

‘ ' !■ • ‘with nitric acid, benzoic, nitro>benzoic, 

• « , . 'itained, and only very little picne acid 

^ ' • the drug with caustic potash, and found 


have shown that none of the forms of DragonVblood which they examined 
contained benzoic acid They, however, found cinnamic acid in the resins 
of Calamus Draco and of Dracsena Cioaaban. They presume that the 
error of supposing the presence of benzoic acid arose tnrough confound- 
ing It with cinnamic acid or possibly from working with a resin in which 
benzoic acid had been formed by partial oxidation. They established 
the chemical characters of four kinds of dragon's-blood, the origins of two 
of which jvere authentic, namely— 

Dragon’s-blood from Calamus Draco,— Is of a brick-red colour, melts 
at 80^ C., giving ofl highly irritating fumes; is insoluble or nearly <0 in 
cold caustic soda, ammonia, lime water, and sodium carbonate, but dis- 
solves when boiled in these reagents. It may be represented by the 
formula C„ H,, O,. 

Dragon s-blood from Dracaena Cianabari.— Is vermition-coloured, melts 
atSo^C, giving oil aromatic irritating fumes, is readily soluble in cold 
caustic soda, ammonia, lime-water, and sodium carbonate. It may be 
represented by the formula C|, Hj, 0 « {Pharm Journ , 1S83 ) This is 
probably the true dam-uUakh-wain of the Arabs, it occurs m tears covered 
with a dull-red powder. 


Calamus erectus, Poxl , FI. Ini., Ed C.B C, 7/9 

Vcrn —Sungotta, SylMBT , Tkeing, thaing, BVRM. 

References.— Ffir FI , Burm , 1 / , $16 , Gamble, Afan Timb,4ij, 
Drury’s Useful Plants of India, , Balfour, Cyclop 
Habitat — An erect cane found in Sy^het, Chittagong, and Pegu. 
Pood. — It is said that in Sylhet the poor classes use the seed of this 
cane as a substitute for betel-nut. 

C. exitViZMBfRoxh ,Fl.Ind,Ed CB.C,f20. 

Vem. — Den^ultar, SyIHET, Nelapdia, 1 z\., 

References. — Gamble, Man Ttmb , 424 ! Drury’s U P of India, 
Habitat.— Met with m S>lhet, and said to often attain a length of 600 
' ' ''id Manipur Hills for 


73 


FOOI 

74 

75 


C. fasciculatus, Roxl , Fl. Ini , Ed. C B.C , 721. 

Vem.— Sura bet, BCMC , Peramhu, MaIA , Ta»i j Atnla, relasawmu, 
Tel ; Dutt gives Ambuve f asa f ('s-i ratUin growing in water) Sans , 
but Dr Ch Rice informs tbeauteo that thadeterminationistp-orrect. 


FOOI 

76 

77 
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CALAMUS 

hypoleucus. 


The RatUn« 


ca);e 5 . 


»Bd that Ih* Samtiil lume of iVn ip<o« Urera Iikel/tofcc Vtif*g 

Rtfcr«nCts.^C7f»^iA,/*/.fp5, A.eftl.f /JritttAh. Fer.Ft, 5 S 9 ! Camiu, 
Man. Tinb.. 4lSf Knta. F^. Fl , Burnt., ir?/ Bail^u*, CytVf.: 
V. C, Dull, Mat., ittd,, lUnJ., ifo. 


DOMESTIC. 

78 


HiWlal.— Mrt wih on the Bonijn?, ChUta* 


tt 



It ly ihe direction its cIik- 
tpinous margins and l.ce1«. 
than lliosc other species. 


79 


Calamus flagellum, Cn/.; GanMf, Man. Tinh., 4 ^ 3 . 

Vem.— NroAtj /?/f«,liPcnAt Maxa^ota tnl, Ass, 
HabiUt— Met unib tn Stkkim and Assam. 


80 

81 


83 


84 


I C. floHbundUS, Griff., PI. r-Tmt*.,* GamiU, Man. Timh., 423. 

\ Habitat— Met with in Upper Assam. 

j C, gracilis, Roxh., //., Ed. CjE?.C., 321. 

i Vem.— b»t, Bknc. j Kratpanf, Maoh ; /fundi tel, Ass. 

j Refereoces.— Crf^lA, PI. esevi.g Camlle, Men. TimS., 4 JJf Orury, 

I Useful Plants c/Jndia, 9 J: Kur$,FoT. Ft,, Durm., iio fThtaites, £« , 

i Ceylan PI , 330 / Bal/pur, Cjrttep. 

Habitat— Met ss-ith in Assam, Chittagong, and South Ce)ion. 

I C, grandis, Oriff., Pi. ccx.; Gamble, Man. Ttmb., 424; Enrz, 

//., J 5 J. 

Syn.— D <kmonorops orandis, Kum {Enum., 30). 

Vem . — Rotang sumambo, rnlanx fbry, Malacca. 

Habitat— Met with in Moiaccaand the And.iman Islands; stem about 
a inches in diameter. 

C. Guruba, Mart. 

Vern.- — Kynng.net, Ay«««i, DuRst. 

References. — Gamble, Man Timb , 4i4 ; Kurs, For. FI , Burn , 
Habitat— Met within Chittagong and Burma. 

C. HelferiatlUS, Kurz, n*., 321 {£num., 39) ; Gamble, 424. 

Habitat— Met with in Tenasserim or the Andamans. 


85 


86 


C. humilis, Roxh.y FI. Ind.,Ed. C.B.C., 7/9. 

Reference.— 3r,„j 

Habitat.— An erect cane of Chittagong. 

C. hypoleucus, ^«rr. For. FI., Burn., II., 525. 

Syn. — DcemonqRofs hypoleucus, ^Hr«(£nwm , 23 ). 
Refercnce.—CflmA/Y, Man. Ttmb , 424. 

Habitat. — 5Iet with in Tenasserim. 

C.86 
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•n.^ CALAMUS 

Mastersianus. 

Calamus incrmls, T* And.; GamhU, Man. Timh., 434. 

Vtnu—Dan;^ibel,litV),\.l Breot,tKKilM, 

HablUt— Frequent in Sikkim and Bhuldn. Furnishes the finest 
a!pcn*stocks. 

CAKES. 

87 

C. Jenkinslanus, Griff., PI, clxxxvi. A., fig. j; Gamble, Man. 

Ttmb , 424, fif XXX. 

Sjm.— CYUDOSrATHES JeMKIVSrANUS, GamUt, 

Vem. — Colahet, Ass j Galtah, Caciiar. 

Habitat.— Met « ith in the Sikkim Tcrai, the Duars, and Assam. 

88 

C. latlfoUus, Poxh , Ft. Ind, Ed. C.B.C., •jtg 

Vem. — Keraklet, CiiITTACONC; SaiM.MAOH.; Yo^trta^la, BuRU. 
References.— T^aUnt, Br. Ind, 68, PI. exmn (Brandts, For. 
FI , S6o; CambU, //an. Ttmo , 4tS, 414 ; ATwrt, For. Ft , Burnt , S!8. 
Habitat— Met with m Chitiaj»ong, Burma, and the Andamans. 

89 

Structure of the Wood.— This cane is much used in Burma for tying 
timber in rafts, and making the cables which stretch across the river at 
the Salween rope station. An immense climber, with the stems about as 
thick as a walking<anc. 

90 

C, leptospadix, Griff, PI. lexeh. A. / Gamble, Man. Timh , 423. 

Vem.— /#/, Nepal t Lat, Lrpcha. 

Habitat— Found in Sikkim and the Kbasia Hilts. 

q'l. ,, - 1 , t. n » . V. .. 1 . *1 

91 

C. long^pes, Griff., cent. A fe* i?. ; Gamble, Ma , Ttmb , 424 

Vem.— C<j/a let, Sunderbunos 

Habitat — Dr. King has identified this plant, proving ihe existence in 
India of a species hitherto supposed to be confined to Malacca, 

92 

C. longtsetus, Gr%ff.,Palm,Br. Ind ,44, Pl.clxxxix. A.; Thvoaite:, 
En Ceylon, PI, 330 

Habitat. — An erect palm, very much resembling C. arboresceas ; met 
with in Pegu and Ceylon 

93 

C. macracanthus, T. And / Gamble, Alan Ttmb , 424, 

Vem.— PAr/afi bei, Nepal; Fuehee,greem, Lepcha. 

94 

C. macrocarpus, Gnff, Pi. ctxxx VI, a., figs r & 2; Gamble, 
Alan Ttmb, 423. 

Syn.— C ERECTUS, Roxb 

Habitat. — An erect cane, met with in the Bhutin Duars. 

95 

C. Mastersianus, Gnff, PI eevt.; Gamble, Alan Tmb ,424. 

Syn.— C. Guruba, Kurt. 

Vem. — 5 m dfbet, quabt bet, Ass. 

Habitat— Met with in Assam, and, according to Griffith, is the 
«mallest cane in Assam, being less than half an inch m diameter 

C. 96 

96 
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CALAMUS 

Rotang, 

The Rattan. 

CANES, 

97 

Calamus mishmiensis, Grif.; Gamble, Man. Timb., 423. ' 

Habitat. — Met ^vith in the Mtshmi Hitis. 

98 

C. montanus, 7*. Ani.; Gamble, Alan. Timb., 424. 

Vern.— Nepal; ttue, Lepcha. : 

Habitat.— Found in Sikkim and Bhutan. Yields the best cane for 
suspension-bridges; used also in Sikkim for dragging logs. 

99 

C. nutantiflorus, PLccvULi Gamble, Man. Timb.,424. 

Habitat, — Met with in Assam. 

100 

C. palustris, Griff. 

Syn. — C. LATlFOttUS, KuTM, tf,, £/5 {Enufn., Si)- 

Habitat. — Met with in Mergui. 

101 

C, paradoxus, Eurz, ii., yzt (Enum., 40). 

Reference.— CamW/, Timh., 424, > 

Habitat.— Met with in Martaban. 

102 

C. polygamus, Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 321. , ^ 

1 Vem,— CmTTAOONO. 

Reference.— J^fan. Timb,, 42s. 
j Habitat.— Met with in Chittagong. 

103 

. 

C. quinquenervius, Raxh., FI . Ini., Ed. C.B.C., iso. 
V^tn.'^Hurnur.gutlar, SvtHBT. 

Reference.— Com5fr, Man. Timh., 424, 

Habitat, — Met with in Sylhet. ' 

104. 

C. Rotang, Linn, {in pari) / Roxb., Fl. Ind., Ed. C.R.C., 320. 

The Rattan Cane. 

Syn.— C.RoxBURGim, G-nff. It seems probaWt that C. Rotang, iinn., 
included originally more than one species : following Marlius it is 
desirable, therefore, to retain the name as restricted to this species. C. 
Rotang, ll'i'/W., asin/?o*6.. Flora India, \i the plant heredescri^. He 
presumed' that the Indian form was the same as LInnjeus’ Rotang, 


Vf • 


The generic name in Ceylon for Calamus is waituel, SiNCH. 

References.— «. exii,j B ■ r^ , r-. , 

Timb., 424; 17. C. Dutt, bJal. Med 

Drugs, i^; Drury's Us. PI,. 

^spens., isth bd,, rdjfi,* Balfour, 


Habitat.— Met with in Bengal, Assam, South India, Burma, and in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon. It delights in rich, moist soil, where there are 
j bushes rind trees for it to climb on. {Roxh.) It flowers at the beginning 
i of the rains and ripens dunng the cold season. 

C. 104 
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The Rattan. 


CALAMUS 

tenuis. 


Fibre -^This is the species which 3-idds the best and stoutest rattan 
canes of commerce Other species are, however, used as substitutes 
It IS spilt into strips and platted or wo\en into baskets, chairs, sofas, and 
carnages It is made into ropes, or is stretched entire across nvers, as 
the main supports of cane suspension-bndges For further information 
see Canfs 

Food — It flowers during the rams, and the fruit, which npens in the 
cold season, consists of a fleshy substance surrounding the seed This 
fleshy substance is eaten by the natives, who also eat the young tender 
shoots, regarding them as a delicacy. 


CANES 

FIBRE. 

105 


FOOD 

106 


Calamus Roxburghu, Griff , Palms, Br lnd,ss,Pl 

Syn — C RoTANo, Rexb {non Airtn) Ft Ind , jia, ThvBiles, En 
Ceylon PI, 330 

See C. Rotang, Ltnn , above. 

C. RoyleanuSi Grif, PI exa 

Syn — C Rotakq Linn tn fart 

References Far Fl,SS9 GamUr Man Timb , Jlj Drury, 

Vs PI 67 

Habitat —Met with m Dehra Dun and m Northern Bengal 
C. rudentum, Lour 

Vern —Jl/j Singh » 

References —Roxb , FI Jnd, Ed CSC, 7 19 
Habitat —A native of the Malaya and of Ceylon 
Fibre— Or Trimen writes that this speaes is used by the people of 
Ce}lon for ropes "It 1$ split into strings and used for platting beds, 
chairs, baskets Long rattans are also employed for bridges across 
streams and rivulets ’’ 


107 

108 

XO 9 

FIBRE. 

ItO 


C schizospathus, Gnff / Gamble, Man Tmh , 433 
Vem -^fiong, Lepciia 

Habitat — An erect cane, nniivc of Sikkim and the KhSsia Hills 
Structure of the Wood —Stem about o inches in diameter, with Inrd 
wood and closely packed flbro-sascular bundles 


ZII 

TIMBER. 

1Z2 


C. Scipionum, Lour , JJrandis For FI , 360 

The Malacca Cane (Sec also under Caves) 

Habitat — A natisc of Sumatra and Cochin China. 

1 he canes are largely imported into India, after having been smolcd 
a process which gives them incir beautiful brown colour 


113 


Calamus, sweet, sec Andropegoa Scbeecietios, A. x«7 
C. tenuis, Poxh^ FI Ini , Ed CJi C, ya/ 

SyiL— C. vokOICVS, lad, Ed CDC,7lt 
Vem . — PanJhari b^t, Chittaconci A»ih^,MacH Ass.] 

Caciiak 

RefereOCtS.— Cn^/ 4 , Pl exnn A, C, PranJn F*r Ft, 

rre CttmKr,Man Timb , 413, If xxx , hurt. For F^, Hurt* ,*>j, 
Tk*ai rs Cn Ceylon Pl^ Afa. 

Habitat— A monreaous dimb ng cane, iret with in A*5ar^» Sjlbet, 
Chittagong, Fegu, and m the h<xtcr pans cf Ce)lon 

C. 114 


•14 
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CALF-SKINS. 


CaK-sklos, 


II5 


Calamus tigrinuS,AVr«, For. FI, Bttrm„sig. 


Vern.-“Zf»if, BuRM ; Amdah, AND. 
Reference.-— CflwWp, Man. Tttnh , 414, 
Habitat.— Found in Burma and the Andamans. 


The Vernaetdornames given to Canes sent to the Paris Exhibition, the 
scienitfe names of vahich have not been determined. 

Persons who have the opportunity of dolnp so may find it possible to 
' g with leaves and iruits so as 

• iayat and golah: the first is 


II6 


CALAVANCE. 

Calavance. — Oolonel Yule tells US that this name was once m common 
use in English, and may, perhaps, to this day be u'ed at sea for a kind 
of bean, perhaps the Indian Vigoa Catiaag, or a species of Phaseolus 
The word comes from the Spanish^ariflrtrw.which DeCandoIl© sajs is 
the Castilian name for Ctcer anebnum (gram). SttDeCandolWs Ori- 
gin Cult. Plants, p. 323. 

CalciUlTlj see under Lime; also Marble and Lifflestone. 


117 


DYE. 

II8 


OIU 

110 

FOODEB. 

120 


CALENDULA, Lmn. , Gen. PI , II, 454- 

Calendula officinalis, Zm/x./ FI, Br. Ind,III., jyy,* Bot.IIag,l. 

3204; Composite. 

Marigold. 

Vern.— gergul, saldbargh, Pb ; Hlat-ta-ya, Buru. 
"Ai/fl-ttl-mH/i IS Astragaluabamosus, a leguminous plant.” {Asnst- 
ant Surgeon Sahhdrdm Arjun Ravdt, L M., Gtrgaum, Bombay ) 
RzititvCtS.—Stevarl, Panjdb Plants, 123, Balfour, Cyclop, 

Habitat.— Found in the fields of the Panjab and Sind, scarcely indi. 
genous, Peshawar. {Aitchison) Stewart says it is called sergul in 
the Trans-Indus tracts, where it is "common, wild in some parts ” 

Dye. — An extract of the flowers is, by Bellew, said to be used to colour 
butter and cheese It is probable that some of the properties assigned 
to this plant should more correctly be attributed to the genda, Tagetes 
patula. Both plants are used as dyes and are often mistaken the one for 
the other. 

Oil.— Baden PoweU, m his Panjdb Products, mentions this as an oil- 
yielding plant. The oil is said to be used for medicinal purposes. 

Fodder.— Bellew mentions the belief that when browsed on by cows, 
this plant IS supposed to increase the flow of milk. 


Calf-skins, see Hides and Skins 

C. 120 
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Calicos or Calicut Cottos Goods. 


CALICO. 


CALICO. 

Calico. Cotton cloth originally made at Calicut. 

Vcftt.— A'a/ra, HtKo.j Tunt, Tau.; Gudha, Tel ; Kapm-kapas, MacaV" 
The earlier writers speak of the cotton fabrics of India as “linens.” 
When introduced to modern Europe they received the name of Calicos, 
after the town of Calicut, in the Madras Residency, where they were then 
extensively made. At first the use ^ cotton fabrics was prohibited in 
England, the downfall of the trade m woollen goods being anticipated 
from the introduction of these cheaper textiles. Soon, however, this oppo 
sition was removed } but instead of the centres of woollen manufacture be. 


I2I 


cotton manufacture been attempted m the more midland and eastern coun* 
ties of England, it may be doubted how far the unprecedented success 
which rapjdlyensuedcould have occurred The time*honoured handloonis 
f.f ..>1— _ x. delicate and bcauti- 

i year by year, nas made 

■ « _ ' ■ ce of tnc Indian weaver 

• • of the world migrated 
from India to Lancashire The exports from India, which once alarmed 
the British manufacturer, came to a sudden end. The tide turned, and 
wave by wave the imports from Great Britain increased until the cotton 

f tece goods and yarns of Lancashire took complete possession of the 

ndian market. — r— .. — . .. 

goods and yarns 

But indications ai * I 

15 feared over«coiiipeiiiioii iia» m euiupe given uiriii in many cases 
to a depreciated article, and not m India only has the outcry gone 
forth against the weighted and starched piece goods which now leave 
the shores of Europe for the foreign markets. This want of confidence 
has recalled into new existence the hand-looms of India, and the weavers 
using the European yarns are now turning out an article which, it is 
admitted on all hands, may be less elegantly finished but is certainly not 
inferior in quality to the imported piece goods Tins demand for yarns 
has enabled first one then another cotton mill to spring into life and acti 
vity. Ihere are now cotton mills scattered all Over Indn, keenly compe- 
ting not in the yarn trade only, but in the piece goods as well, and last 


saving of two freights may yet work the same revolution in the cotton 
trade of India as las become an established principle m jute. 

For further information see Cotton and Gossyjuom. 

CALICOPTERIS- 

Calicopteris floribundat Lon ,* CoMBKETAcSiC. 

Syn.— CrroNiA flobibunda, Roxb , Ft ind ,%t , 

Vero.— P ,Baridi,murHdudm,'Xz\. \itaTtada,loU,W\vi%i. 

C. 122 
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CALOPHYLLUM 

tomentosum 


The Poon Spar 


TIMBER. Structure of the Wood —Similar 10 that of C. spertaWe Mr Ohes* 

153 ter of the Forest Dcpartnwnt says it is used largely in Chittagong for 
masts, spars, and rafters, and sometimes in small boatbuilding and canoes 
Weight from 38 to 40 lbs a cubic foot. 


154 


Calophyllum spectabile, Wtlld , 77 Br Ini, 1 , 2 ^ 1 , Wight, Ic, 

1 128 & in 


TIMBER. 

155 

156 


CUM 

157 


Syn— C MooNii, IF/jfAr , C AMasuw, Wall , C tetbapetai.uk, /?m 5 
Veni -^Panta ia, ^andto, Buru , Dakar tilada, And , said to bo knoftn 
as Lai ehunt tn HiNO 

References , AT Jnd,Ed CD €,439, Aurg, Ft ffurm , I, 
04, Gamble, Man Ttmi , 3$ , Thvaties, En Ctyton PI , S3 j Btdd , FI 
Syh.XX// 

Habitat —A tall evergreen tree of Tenassenm and the Andaman 
Islands 

Structure of the Wood —Light red, shining, cross-grained, moderately 
hard Is used for masts and spars , also for planking, for which purpose 
It has lately been employed in building barracks m the Andamans 

C. tomentosum, Wight, Ic,/ tto/ Bl Br Ini, I, 2^^ 

The Pooh Spar, Sirpoon Tree 
S yo— C z\.KX^\i, 8 eddime,XKIt & f 7 

Vern —/'»!« $irp«n Bomb * Pw* pine, p«»f^ Mala , Pengu, Tam , 
5tft punt kune, surponne bAbt, Kan , Nigant, Mar , kttta, SlNCH 
References —CemWr, Man Ttmh, i 6 , Thvaites, En Ceylon PI yr, 
Dymeek Mat Med , W Ind , ind Ed ,S7 { Drury, Us PI , pJ, Cooie, 
Otis and Oilseeds S 7 , Ctsboa,Us PI of Bomb, 233 Spans, Eue^ep , 
23^3 Balfour, Cyclop , Ed lb 9 s,Trtasuty of Botany 

Habitat — ' 150 

feet, met with ndra 

southward, a ' 

Property and Uses— 

Gum — Dr Dymock informs the writer that this tree yields a black 
opaque gum, which, in the bazar, occurs much mixed with pieces of bark, 
u« ..„i M- .. 3)jg. soJujjon is 


OIL. 

15S 

TIMBER, 

J59 


he solution becomes 

^ . f soda, throws dow n 

apparently some of the brown colouring matter without interfering wnth 

lighter in 
'urn m this 

' id restored 

found that 
it the violet 
< I ippears on 

< ^ ^ • addition of 

alkalies The solution of the gum does not appear to rotate polarised light 
The gum itself communicates only a very faint fluorescence to rectified 
spirit {Lyon ) 1 am not aware of either of these gums having been 
applied to any industrial or medicinal uses, but as they are collected by 
the natives, it is probable that they are supposed by them to have some 
medicmaWirtues {Dymock Mat Med , \v Ind , and Ed , 87-88 ) 

tbundance of od knenvn a«r Keena- 


teV 


■ ' that of C spectabile This tree 

Tllords the Poon Spars of commerce , these are much used for masts, and 


C. rS9 
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The Swallow*wort9 


CALOTROPIS 


o'icn fetch large prices. The limber is also used for building and 
brtdge-tt orlc. 

" A single tree his been known (o realize m«c Ihin j^ioo (Ri.ooo).” 
{Bomb Gat^ A'K, (5/ ) 

Calophyllum Walken, /r,/. 4 ss Hr., Ini , I^ ayj. 

Sjn.— C. cEciPiENs, UV*^ 

References.— rA»aj/rt, Rn. CryUn Pt ,Stt Code, Oils and OU-seedt, 3S ; 
Balfour, Cydef. 

HabltiL— A large tree, found in South India and Ceylon. 

Oil.— The seeds ) icid an oil, used for burning. 

C, Wightianum, iro// ; PI. Hr. Ini , I, 3^.f; Bdiomc, Flora 
50 ; Wtgkfx III. 1, tiS.aho fc, /. to6. 

Syn. — c srUKlUU, Chou , and of Drury, Vt Pi ; C. DECIPtENS, Wight, 
It,! le^ (not </ 7AMi/^i) 

Vern.— hullf^nn/, hobht, Kak j Cheru finnay, putengl, Tam , 


Cooke, Cumtand Cum^ennt,t09; Coote,OitsandOtl.tfedt, 33, Uihoa, 
Ui Ft of Bomi , Spent, Eneydof l3Sj,)6i4, t6S3,toio, 

iolt I Balfour, Cydop , bd. fSSSt Treasury of Botany 
Habitat— An evergreen tree of the Western ChJts, from the Kon* 
kan to Travancore. 

Cara.— “The gum occurs In large, translucent, irregular lumps of a 

I . • . .r L .. 4.v> >1 .1 


160 


OIL. 

X6l 

162 


cou. 

163 


and becomes slightly MScid '' {Dymocb, Mat. Med , XV Ini ) 

Oil.— The seeds yield an oil not difTenng vety much from that of C. 


. ■ ■ ■ ' 5 a medicine m 

. , . 1 with honey in 

scabies and rheumatism 

Food. — The fruit, when ripe, is red and sweet It is eaten by the 
nalnes {Drury) 

Structure of the Wood.— Hard, red Beddome and also Lisboa say 
the timber is in Kdnara much esteemed, and is valuable for engmeenng 
purposes 

Calosantbes itidica, Blume, see Orozyloaiodicuoi, Ven/., BiommACzx. 

CALOTROPIS, H. Hr.,- Gen. PI , II., 

The Stvai.i.ow.worts 

*- '* — »ii.. -pecies , these are inhabit* 

Loaves opposite, broad, 
or sub-racemose cymes 
I Si fleshy, laterally com- 
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I^LOTROPJS 

gigantea. 


The S«^llow-v?orta. 


Calotropis Acia, Ham / Asclepiades. 

S3rn»“*ASCLEPIAS HERBACEA, Roxh., Ft, Ind., Ed. C.E.C., 2SS. 

Hahltat.-~A form met vfilh in Eastern Bengal and Sikkim, having 
pctioJate leaves, the blade tapering into the petiole and with a globular 
corolla-tube. 

This IS much less known than either of the following species, and no 
parbculars of its properties and uses are available. 

e.gigantea, E. Sr.; FI. Br. Ind fV., ,• WighiflUt.i$$^i5^A. 

SyO-— A scLEpIaS GICASTEA, Wllld, 

Vero.“— ak, Ag, ark, akond, dkan, mudhdr, sofed'ik. Hind.; 


Refereaces.— S<jtJ , tnd, Ed.CBC, zsn Wi^hLContri, Botwy, 

India, S 3 i Brandis. Far. Ft , 331 : Kura, For.Fl., Burm., //.i ioo; 

f l, ./ ^ — * nl Dt ,, 't'Lm... t,. Pm 


■^5?S I tioakar, turn Sour, J , ids O. t. tJutt, Mat 


j//, -O., , Official 

Guide fo the Sfuseums, p pj i SPons, FnMttop , hiB, ^33, i6rjt 
Val/aur, Cyclop., Bd- 1S85 ; Smith, Dtc , 238 1 irtasKrytffi Botany. 
Hahitat,--An erect, ^reading, perennial shrub, chiefly frequenting 
tta^te hnds It ascends to 3,000 feet on the Himilaya and extends 
from the Panj'Sb to South India, Assam, Ceylon, and Singapore, and is 

j , t I • .1 , . e .1 p’- -n T‘ - . '•ommon 

» • ! . . ■ - » » , . C. pio- 

. . .. ,« « /in the 

Vp • • • , leaves, 

iMucli »ete used in sacniKiat riles, from one ui me Denies of 

th^ plant, namelv, Sfandara (acc^mg to Or. Ch. Rice), **Maddr is a 

t. .. r ... ..-.I .. <U« _ . . ..ne nr 
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Msdiir GutU'perdia, 


CALOTROPIS 

gigantea. 


Mir Muhammad Husain notices three kinds,— a large form with white COTTA- 
flowers, large leases, and much milky juice, found near towns; 2 iid,a PERCHA, 
form with smaller leaves and flowery white on the outside but lilac 
within ; and jrrf, a still smaller kind with pale greenish-yellow flowers 
{Dymock ) The ist and 2nd are most probably forms of C. gigantea, and 
the -trd, O. procera 

£-.» c_ — j ,* _tjt- pt.j 


pias gigantea. Robert Brown subsequently showed that it was incorrect 
to refer this plant to Ascleptas, and he accordingly founded the genus 
Calotropis, — a genus which embraces, as far as at present known, two 
or probably three species. C. procera was first described from a speci- 
men collected in Egypt by Prosper Alpmus (1580-84), and figured by 
him on his return to Italy {De Plantts 1593) It is also I 

the Apo^num synacum figured by Clnsms. Ilanh , P/iar- 

macor ) 

The drug prepared from one or other of these species was apparently 
well known to the Arabians. Ibn Baytar (Santtef*»er‘s translation ttt 
1843) describes the drug. Muhammadan writers at the present day refer 
to It under its Arabic name Ushar, m Persian it is known as Khark. 
The medicinal properties were first made known to Europe m 1826 

A tradition of Oomarcote narrates that the great Emperor Akbar was 
born under an Ak bush ; hence bis name. (Birdveod ) The word bar is 
applied to the liquor said to be prepared from Ak juice. 

Properties and tffef— 

The Sap yields a form of Gutta-percha ; it Is also used as a Tan and 
Dye* flMANHAissaid to exude from the plant, the bast fibre and 
FLOSS from the seeds are well-known fibres; the Root bark and Sap are 
y . lice, the 

. , * plant are 


The Milst Sap — a source of Gutta-ffrCha. 


mei •* 

n- 

r •• ,4 V n-,'- - ^ 


* MILKY SAP. 
Cutu-perchat 



the other, It has been thought advisable to grve in one place a compih- 
tiortof the entire literature It is probable, however, that Or. Riddell’s 
expenments were entirely conducted with C. procera and not with 1 
C. gigantea 

1 he inspissated and sun-dried milky sap from the stem constitutes the j 


the first instance, by Captain (since Colonel) Meadows Vaytor in a 
letter (o the Seerctiry, Agri-lforliculiumf Society of Indn, Vof. Vffl. 
Afterwards Dr. Riddell republished lus discoverj in The Bombay Times 
in 1852. As these letters may not be acccssiUe to persons Ckcly to be 

n 3 C. I 7 I 
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The Swallow'worts. 


interested by this sub]ect»the more important parts narrating the actual 
experiments are quoted below 


water witn a wuuueti aueauei, ui uviu-u, t-miti lu ii-iiiuvc an uUiJ 

property of the juice^ as also all other matter but the gutta'percha itself. It » 
beltevea that the more it is Dotted aitd worked up, the harder it wilt eventuall; become 


^piiik ui i.ai pciuttiv-^i^ivc^ a lUiua vix,iagiu>. umui, »ai.a ux<^en up betvreen 
the finger and thumb, pressed together, and then separated, shoivs numberless minute 
and separate threads. 

The above chemical tests correspond exactly with the established results of the 
real gutta'percha. 

'•The substance, howeverharditmay have become, becomes Immediately flexible in 
hot water, and readily takea any form required, receiving and retaining impressions of 
seals, ornaments, &c. it has been made mlo small cups and other vessels which are 
not found to alter In form. 


Dr. Riddell subsequently wrote:>- 

“As regards my expcrtmcnts with the ‘muddar’ juice, they arc as follow* s 
Having eollmed about «8 fluid ounces, 1 had it strained through a cloth, and exposed 
i3t ounces of it to solar evaporation on a flat dish In three da)s jt became firm, 
separating itself from the dub and easily removed. I then placed it in boding water, 
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Mr. Ltotard publishes, in his "Memorandum on the materials in India 
suitable for the Manufacture of Paper,” the opinion of Professor Redwood 
upon Maddr-putta The Professor considers it possesses many properties 
in common with Gulta>percha of commerce The specimen so r^orled 
on was collected Captain Q. E. Hollings, Deputy Commissioner, 
Shahpur (in the Panjib) in the year 1853, little more than one year after 


mercial importance/’ {,ColontlD.G.Pttchtr,Lt*cknovi^ Dr. Duncan m 
iSag discovered in Maddr.gutta a substance which he called 
Ihis was said to have the propert) of coagulating bv heat and becoming 
again fluid with cold. This statement has never been confirmed, but 
Dr. Warden published, in 1885. his discovery of a white crystalline mass 
closely resembling the substance named Alban by Payen This Dr. 
Warden named maddr-alhan A yellow resin associated with the maddr- 
was found to agree with Payen’s Fluavil as found in true gutta- 
percha. Speaking of these discoveries Dr. Dymock says “The fact 
that the sap of the maddr plant contains, in addition to caoutchouc, two 


172 


the Drug) 

A Vanush-like Exudation.— -Some time ago the wnter observed the dh 
plants m Chutia Nagpur completely covered with multitudes of small 
green insects The bushes did not look over-healths, and (apparently 
•IS 3 result of the action of the insects) a gummy liquid exuded from them 
and tnckled down to the ground below The writer was travelling in 
company with Sir Momer Williams and one or two other gentlemen, 
so that this curious discovers was investigated by several persons, none 
of whom had ever observed the peculiarity alluded to before, although 
man) jears resident in the district. We mere crossing the dry sandy 
basin of the Upper Birdkar, and our attention was drawn to this curious 
fact b) the ground under the bushes appearing wet. Stones wercpicked 
up but found to be quite drj, although completely varnished with the 
liquid falling from Uie bushes The author is not aware of this varnish 
like exudation hav ing been recorded before; but unfortunately was unable 1 
to investigate its chemical nature May it not, however, be in some way 
connected with the excretion of manna desenb^ bj Arabian and Pers-an i 
writers? {Seepage 47) 
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The SsraJlow'WOfte. 


TAN. 

Pyo. 


VJ^ 


T«? Drs. 

D je.— TUc milky sap « vjcU in lanmaj;, U is ma<Sc into a 
paste nWi the flour of the small ” *•**■*' *’ 

previously to colourmfiT the sktn hi 
colour to the skin, and destroys tht 

Dymocl « . •• • ... 

$km. 

refers, 

sa>d to adulterate safflower wjih the pondered flour of the root. 


FIBRE. 

Floss. 
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Thr MaoAR Fibres, 

Fibre.— This plant, as also the next species, yjelds two distinct fjbre 5 ~ 
(l) a silk cotton from the seeds known commercially as ” Maddr floss;" 
and (2) a rich while tost fibre from the tork, 

X The Floss as a Textile Fibre.— The coma of hairs or floss from the 
seed constitutes one of the so<aflcd ‘ ^ ‘ ‘ • * . • 

(see under Bombax malabaricuni), *: * * ■ ‘ ‘ ■ 


given to children, and^ to fever patients, tovmg rcpjitation o| being 


i . * • ‘v ■ r- ■ r 

. 1 ' ••• . W P . . 

the seeA-pod” (This may be presumed to mean the floss of the seeds 
from the follicles.— ( 7 . IKJ No efforts appear to have been made in fndia 
to improve the quality 01 the modar floss, aUhough there wuld seem to 
be no reason why, under careful cultJNOtion and selecUon, the length of 
the staple might not be greatly improved In Sports* Ertcyclopeedta occurs 
the following passage regaramg this floss s ’* It is said to be sometimes 
woven into shawls and handkerchiefs, and to form a good paper-stock.” 
The fibre, being short, was found by Mr. Moncton very difficult iospui, 
but when a mixture of one fifth of cotton was made, a good wearing doth, 
capable of being washed and dyed, was produced. (Koyfe ) Kuri, in 
his Forest Flora of Bntish Burma, says that strong ropes are made of 
this fibre In Mr. Llotard’s "Memorandum on Materials suitable for the 
Manufacture of Paper,” the hope IS held out that Messrs. Thresher and 

t 

V 

to the shortness of the fiiire and its extreme lightness they were forced 
to the conclusion that ** A was practically useless,” As opposed to this 
verdict Mr Hollins recently m^med the author that he had at last 
fairiy overcome the difficulty of shortness of staple and Ughtness m 
weight He had invented amachinc which drew the floss mechanically 
imocombinatioh with cotton ThercsuHingyarn, Mr. Hollins slates, tias 
many advantages and pecuharmes not possessed by cotton or wool 
alone, and he Is thus now prepared to take steps to establish a large and 
important industry in this beautiful floss. (See pa^e 41 ) 
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The Flon Mft Piper-I^re — 
ii«fir ihis si]k«cotton as a pspc' ■* s , 
would be far loo cxpcn<i\-c to .■ * • < 

E ro\ incc could supply sufiiciert s •• * 
7 T more than a few days, and • 
preclude the po ^ — V‘* 

a price likely tc • 

r\uite othcrwuc 
rcmuncratise pi * 

*ccm$ cs-cry rta 
nceount, its ml 
stem is one of t 

from the sapj ■ • 

at the present day 

T^“ ps'V r * 

luc ■: 
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Re. ■ s • . I ■ ■ - - - 

the • . 

Oaptain Kolnngs states tnat the sticks 01 the Madir were cut about 12 
or iS inches in length] the outer bark was then carefully peeled oiT, and 
the fibre picked jfrom the inner part of it, Sescral threads were then 
pLneed ride by side, and twisted into a twine by rubbing them between 
the hands. No water is used (indeed, is iiriunous)] everything is done 
by manipulation. In a subsequent c^per Captain (afterwards in other 
repons Major) HolUngs observes tMl the best plan is to select the 
straightest branches, which arc'* “ . •- * • .t,— r 

least is hours before anj .'ittcr * * * • , • 

second or third day the sticks ' • . " . * • 

which ensures the bark, with • 
breaking. The workmen then . 

Its length ; they then hold the tissue of threads in one hand and separate 1 
the bark with the other, ffc did not find that any of the ordinarj* j 


nearly forty years ago), very’btlle has been done to extend our knowledge | 

pf tp t . . . 


sepa 

ing 

Urn 


I • • ■ I Lfotard with the following note re- 

' ' > the separation and examination of 

iiiuiaii iiuie;,, and more particularly the opinion he has now arrived at re- 1 
gardmg maddr bast fibre 

“ In the autumn of 1884, while testing different machines in their I 
power of extracting the fibres of vanous fore-yielding plants, I devoted I 
attention to the dkunda or maddr amongst other plants. I had already 
studied this shrub previously, to a certain extent, and had formed a hope- j 
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riBtiE 


178 


fut hIc"* of >t. Ryj thf tn*i!< |«<l alJm!?!! 10 hivr irthfcrt! rr** lo aftrf 
ft7n«H!rtAMy mv pmiom I ctn ow 

!ro{>c< c^nr^<<rtJ lij nrtwunt^ « nicf«, ami l«y m^'«f f', (Jui ihc tnajjf wnuM 
J>c one 0! the ItC'I fiVfc-prmfutcfj of itui country, will rew {»<* mlriwJ 
1|5 fibre t' ccfWinly fine. <tfOo;r, *!ute, Aptl it{ky, And eouVI d njhtlr ■< If 
tTiraclfd In n mcrclwnttWe cord tjon f i!ifxn;h none of iH macfiirr^ ffiird 
bv rre nrodyerd any RontJ rr^ult^ wjth it); Init ifip oM'arlr« laift ptofi'- 
aWe i«»{j«Hon on a «ca?c mnweieh it* mitira! pn<xl qHaHurt. 

Withwjl emcr^np mfo mtoy t!cfol», / mt} tma^ton two of if^chW 
Db^nelw.— • 

**(i) the t-ery small proportion of the fibre to wcigfil of the stems ife 
proportion bcinjj only 1 sO vcc cent ; am! 

**(a) the shortness of tnc fibres, etiendmjj «» they usuAlly do from 
joint lo joint, the joints bemtj from 3 to 6 inches apart. 

••These tt»o chief obMactc5arc sonict''ntto justify a withdrawal irf the 
fn/iJJe from ihr hsi ol hopeful f)brr-l>canri}f pfants t>f Jnd/i J have been 
considcnnj: the fibre m connection w iih Iconics and stnngsj and It fd’ows 
that It t»i*ould be still less smtcti as a matena! foe mabine paper, for m the 
manufacture of paper a nuterta! ts rcquirctf winch, besuir* possesom: 
lenarity, fineness, and punty.f-asafsolheadvantagcof cheapness SfAJytr, 
owinjj to Its \erj *ma!f proportion nf fibre, and to the presence of a miUc 
of a dangerous natuir (both of which facts must necesvinfj ni»e the cost 
of exinctjon of the fibre), can neser l>e utiliied profitably .as a paper 
material to an^ extent. And should, in my opinion, be ronsjdercd as one of 
the last materials to which fl paper manufacturer would haye recourse ” 

A aerdict so decisiac and oronounerd by a tjentleman whohas devoted 
much lime to the studyof foa/m fibres should bepamsaid wrth caution, 
but opinions differ aery considerably as to the prospects of ntufyV bast 
fibre becoming of eommertnJ im|>ortancc tl’c attempts made by manu* 
facturers hitherto would seem not to have been conducted on a suffi- 
cicnifa extended scale to }ustif> the expression of strong etpeclaiions or to 
disptf such hopes. 

The recent experiments conducted by the .author m conjunction with 
Mr, Oross of I incoln’s Inn, London, have revealed the fact that n«* 
traling the fibre a substance, which can soared) be distinguished from sill., 
may be produced, fhis, m the first stage of its preparation, is an admir* 
able guncotton, but its explosive nature may be tiestrojed without tnjunng 
ehe beauty of the texture. Under chemical treatment tho fibre behaves 
admirably, and with diffcrcni reagents vanous results are obtained, but it 
may be concluded that the opinion wc-'omved at confirms the verdict 
already gaven that the mechanical difficulties are too great and the ultimate 
fifariles too short to justify high hopes bemgentertiinedof tnuaaVbast fibre 
becoming of any great commercial importance, although «s great beauty 
makes one resign it with regret 

Strength M Madfir.~The comparative strength of maiar fibre has 
been repeatedly shown, and (he following table contains the results of the 
experiments made by Dr Wight — 


N&tne of the fibre. 

Weight in ft 
the nore can 
sustaiQ 

The fibre of Cocos nuofera . ... 


,, Hibiscus cannabititts . ... . 


„ Sansviera reyUnwa . , . . , 


„ Gossypium herba^m 


,, Agave atnericana , . . , , 


„ Crotalana junce 4 


,, Calotropis gigautea . . .... 

552 „ 
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Of the fibres experimented with by Wight, the madar was by far the 


strongest. 

Madar bast fibre as a paper materlal.—Mr. G. W. Strettell, of the 
Torest Department, in his Nev) Source of Revenue for Indta, states that 

the J 14 « .,1 _1 


PAPER. 
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tha . ■ 

of » ■ 

®f * -j . , 

difficulty of extraction In the Kew Report for /55r, however, an opinion 
IS expressed by Mr. Routledge quite opposed to this, he believes that 
"neither It (ffldifaV) nor any other exogenous plant of similar character 
can ever compete with Esparto, nor be product at a sufilciently low cost 
to admit of its being employed as paper-making material *’ With Es- 
parto selling at fi, a ton, landed in London, it is hopeless to took to this 
<or indeed to any fibre which requires to be prepared) to ever become an 
article of export trade for the English paper market. It may, however, 
come to be of some use as an Indian paper fibre. Paper is reported to be 
in fact prepared from it in the following districts Belbry in Madras, and 
Furruckabad and Meerut in the Northwestern Provinces [Colonel 
Pitcher throws doubt upon the accuracy of this last statement ] The plant 
IS abundant in the Panjdb, and, together with the next species, is there, to 
a small extent, made into paper 

Cultivation of the Madar Plant for Its Bast Fibre and Floss.— “ It thrives 


x8o 



raised from seed. It is said by some to require two years before being 
ready for cutting , but if cut close to the ground, it grows again rapidly, 
yicldingasecondcrop within [3 months from the first ” (5’^onr EncyclopS 
Royle’s account of this fibre is the most complete statement publisheci. 


anything less productive than dry sand, and yet the madar thrives on it. 
Should Its cotton be found u<eful, the waste lands of India could be covered 
with It, as It requires no culture and no -water. It comes to maturity in a 
year, but IS perennial, when once planted or sow n,U would require no further 
care , 
poor s- 

root a ■ 

suggested that the madar should be used as a hedge to protect desert 
land brought under cultivation from the encroachment of dnft sand 
This would give a healthful impetus to the cultivation of the plant itself.” 
{Royle, Fibrous Plants, jo5 ) {For further particulars see Sand-bindino 

Plants ) 

Since the above was setup m proof the author has had many opportuni- 
ties, in connection with thelate Colonial and Indian Exhibition, held in 
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'P, tft 4 ' «i •»»» t» •*» t**\*i*Je* »••■?’» t'*' firi. 

A «U*n| f-- J » { f- >» «. r« ,■>[■• \i I y'fr r*’ 0" 

4I r^c«,t rt 4 l*‘«r*n,i*‘!nrs« j-r-j' If-I» I •« f I* 4 -• ir*y fj 

li’). ll'tr,* ft »• * I ^ 'L*' J P-rfe ^ * * * iJf* i. T r «i - j « I > | 

nftJ jrrms »f. T!** ip *«• » « r ’ v At j-t, »i'* j* f s» t * cul v m » ^*<* 

(T • t 7 I? •* iftPT* tp. •*< n;* f «' f~ <'* { > ^ m. 

Jil'*'*'*! A ««*n r# r *r-v H I* •• b injs 1 f a Vtu 1 1 p py n C'' t’ » 
ti*, arU a fr^ 4# A-y |p t'r vn p-t’** 

|l tt rc« «»«■;'-. IT ^ trj^ M. ' » h** 1*-*^ r* '! rt n i'Jj; ar* » I’r 
flPfy 14 tVh I OM*. IM*4 t T <Aff^ J ‘ r» I / 4'-'‘i| Sp'Ia ! 

ftticn*! >*i ifi cu'liisl 'n. t^r <)a'4* 'pf 4 7 tJ p ••» f* iv t *• ap*{ i* 

ltrj;?hrf 'tap’c It i> ft'tppt'** p!{» riprr»»t‘ ^^l^ w-ry 

artl ai a tl«*tc! f>q*rop*- rf tJp O '• •- »! a-i! I-*] m I ' rp, 

Iftd a miH CO*"»*T*'<r t'* ffwlipf f>«i A CW-- fitt/ ua’- » p-i» fi' 
filjrp, f» 1 r. CAmeron Mv*» ft w' ‘p" to a i! a ir>! ^ '4 

rnrcrll) arucn (if lUt Cof^jvr f* Co.tf f uf «' n ct'" 

5 ,/. A p'urd ftif ii. lb 1 It t* wf At r th at wji Ipp' ptd 

tlunrfj the IU}> t ^(sef £Iei~ 6 aa:). 

Mtntcitiit. I*Aor*fcitn, 

CfctrJcftl Prepfrtifi.— Muhtl P'rrr<.ri( c>plpti’ft ttilJ pfcva ’< rrj'vd* 
in}» tt e fcl tu\r rred <tpy1 v C. cfeacteaa-d C.pf^r'a. Dr. Wt^St 

anditUM Itn tbr ct'IHU) olai ‘K fil a»rd'Ca*'di‘l fatDj'tl tSe 
.ftll <’‘deftr«f yimtuttonW in ‘n‘'*a4:trt" pnf'Cip**’ 

to mule m a j^ul ar iiJtr* pfiroptr, l>v.t no atViVnl ttcurx In ih" 
ilfufj Tl’c aliln aiuitrri t( ih^ ca'Hu’y rr-petferred 


duc^ colourless. Sirice tl>c date ot these cxpcntncnls, Drs. Warden 

and V.'- ' -r ^1. «r -V- • r* '* - • -5 of 

this • ■ ■ ' . ••.•;.'••■.■.■;.;* I ■■ arrJ 

//am v"' ■ ; i’ •’ * ' ' ; 1 

(CPme/in’s C^irmtftrj'fXl^// , j6S) Further ntesiicniions, hovmer, con- 
ducted by Dr. Warden, lias'cresealcd that this t\ as notc^mte the case, since 


Bark. 

182 


Hindu writers seem to prefer the root-bark. and Mulntntnadans the juice. 
The P/iarmacofiata further directs that the roots should be collected in 
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April and May from plants pfoivn in sandy soHi aficr carcfull) n-ashing, 
lo rcmo\-c all'cirth and wnd. they should be allowed to slowly dry in the 
shade until llw «.ap no more flows ^rom incisions made in the bark. The 
liark should then be carefully rcmo\cd, dried, and reduced lo a powder, i 
and prefers cd in w ell<ork^ botllM- Moodeen Sheriff .adds that tne roots | 
from old arc «iipcrior lo those from younjj plants. 

"Tlic root.bifk is «.aid lo promote the secretions, and to be useful in 
skin di»c.avc<, cnhrjjcmcnls ol the abdominal tascera, intestinal worms, 
cough, a»cite<, ana«rca, Ac. Tlic milky iuice is rejjarded as n drastic 
1 * ’*; •* *. • * m combination with 

! » • ■■■: ,* •Ij'" ‘ s 1 ** * arc considered digest* 

1 ■ • • . 'f catarrh, and loss of 

appetite.” 'l-'w * ■‘'irl t-**.-' 

so that the fu i * ! ■ ■ • * 

with w hey in a ' • ‘ ' ' i 

root*bark, red ■■ i ‘ ■ 

of the tegs and scrotum. 1 he milky tuicc ol this plant and ol kopborbia 
nerufolta arc made into * (entt ’ with the powdered wood of Berbens «s!a* 
tica, and introduced into sinuses and fistula in ano.” (U. C. Dutt, 
Ifat. Iftd, ef ihe Hindut.) _ , 

According to Or. Casanora, mo/ZoV stimulates thccaptllancsand acts 
powerfully on the skin, and is accordingly recommendw as a remedy in 
the obstinate cutaneous diseases of tropical climates, such as elephan* 
liasis and leprosy. 

The Pharmaecp * • ' • ' • 

cal opinions held r 
are testified to by • 

Durand, Stewart, ' 

lepn^ by Drs. Robinson, Playfair, Ross, Atnslle, Rogers, and Irvine. 
Its cfficac) in syphUtte affeeiiont by Dr. Casanora, and in dystnUry by 
Dr. Durand, fn another paragraph will be found a most interesting series 
of medical opinions which have been specially communicated for this 
work, and which brihg It abreast of the most recent researches with 
the properties and uses of majdr. 

Properties of the Juice or Milky Sap.— Alnslie, Modeen Sheriff, and 
most other authors regard the juice as more powerful than the bark, but 
less valuable, owing to its being irregular m its action. Dymock says 
“the juice is desenbed as a caustic, a purge for phlegm, depilatory, and 
the most aend ofall milky juices.” (Compare this with the remarks fur- 
\VieT on, •under tbt Vieadmg * an oltijhohe l»«p»or savd to E* prepared from 
thtssap.‘) Medicinally It IS recommended for skin diseases, ringworm of 
*' -•.It. ■ »* ’ with honey, it is viewed as useful 

outh, and a piece of cotton-wool 
hollow tooth IS reported to cure 

■ ■■ ^ led, in his Commentary upon tiie 

Tk/i/iif, strongly recommends it in leprosy, hepatic and splenic enlarge- 
— __j — _ » f ^ inistosteep 

■ • • ’ The millc 

■ ■ . ■ c. ; the fresh 

' . ■ , Oil in which 

■ ' ■ i powder of 

the dried leaves is dusted upon wounds to destroy excessive granulation 
and promote healthy action.” (Dymock.) 

Roxburgh mhis/'/orn(jy/«'Z»agivcsthe following accountof the medi- 
cinal properties of this plant, from which it will be seen that nearly a cen- I 
tury ago its properties were as well known to Europeans as they are | 
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ai tfr p'f'-f'j } ** A ti'p* ♦} a'’ a*? I r "-ty J n *■ T )W' 

tfi’Tl r*5*l? m nrPjr J'ift r< t J b I'tvm 4?y’/ }• { 1 

%:i'r^n rtftfkirjkl pu'r^^* ^•-vif^/■s rS* K y ’’ p j*?);*'-’/ 

nn«I 0*“ p<r^v^*a! ''ft% lf<^''T*'i lAni'r a’i fcidfh f ■» { I p '■f’y. 

Iff *n 0*Ul Irr-f-irtl A^J'f I \'} A • » ^i■' iiC'-v} c {N- 
^tKh at IIb I vA*])*, <> * r-l In »h {.J'fn, r-}! co-s. 

ptamlt, t« M t»raJ» lilr-.ftPiI »'>•«’*■ 

Sttftit Ontun'ft,— Tl-^ *ri*c- n i)BiJ '* It thrwfifjna vc-'v 
lirrj?ftUf!oc:sn'n Jft>n Iff r i*"'rtrn»<ty a . nt wf iK lr Km tr-r f-*#' 'i>’“(l 

«ijh iIim»!*\i^. TI<“ p’tni |n f >fn k» •’yfcl r"MfvJ"* 

ally In ncfy proiiln<t,ardl»ifl(!*r«lftaf tt |*-f w^t 

in Irtlli* 

1 *‘T1’crft!'cIraIp*<t;>f-t '■t <f favr fx'ntr.vvn 

the na|i\cn oi 0 » fintnify (f<-n iff rarj «-ii pr-PK*?. »r«! n i* ff'if m 

tn'.frai liv l! c I tiriJi pfACi.li*'Bff» tn if** 1 1 I'-n-fral sbcJ 

iVm S'! fruchtovlKAt it J-»f4lV«{ i^y tor"*- pt |l»«-n 'tbe vrjjrf ihfr* 

nffnry.* TWrafpi*oiaf«r?ifniif ihn pJintniS-^iiJl '■rn t'*t!j,— cnfintK 
l»lur<»* bluHh«mjfpvn>»tr’, nn£!iln«)tVr-* wiiS crtam-wflty* Al(«'*‘‘a'l 
Ritf p.ir!t ri OtlcUtt^» effaetpa a,*r ot*-*! In r'nl tfnf. tt.j ifeiJ'y Pt'iv 
hilcp. ffc^h nr»ei’i,anU ilr nxi(.tk:xrt; arr !>/ fa? ilf t>ftl anti itio-r uirfal- 
in »!Aicvtr %.ay ihr mHiy Ju<^ ii c^lWiPil ami iJ'imI. k« sr"'-!! artl 
latlc art pi/ ,pjo''^o» ami wnyfr luni, I»ui t»* fnli'u-ar'l rtjer- 

pal appearance differ »c» a stighi rttenl acci’fd rf lo th^r refodad yted 
flip nt cotlcctx’n. 11 U i» ctilicctfd in tK^Jlow ea'ifen pbtn and rl'seJ 
under tlinile (tklncli i» live t’<« nay for ife rufpfr<e\ it »» f >rmed Into 
linn lajeri.v.KKh, ulien quite dry, can be cauiy separated from lie plt*rt 
more or less entircl) wuh a bolus knife, and are scr)' brittle, ’ncerlfnif 
of lbe«c layers Is CTcy or pale brown, but If the yulee l« coltecicd .and 
dried in a eun or deep ses'ef, it nstumes the shape of the fatter, andfis 
colour IS muen deeper externally and paler Inicmany. The dry juiie w 
' ' * ' '' * ’ ’ * * ’ • ’ ‘ In ether, horev, 

• • fiiiec are bri«fe, 

• •• • led for the pur- 

pose of reducing them into ponder ; they nUo become soft whfn eepoted 
to the heat of the sunj theory juice, therefore, can only be administered 
in iheiorro of pills. 


an cflicientantispasmodic. alterative, and nervine tonic. It is a very* useful 


siiuuia uu bcieeieu iioiii 
weather. The bark sh<' 
but about 24 hours .tfi 
with which the bark is 
w ith a knife before the r 
prepared is white and b- 
nauseous and slightly ac 
’ a corked bott 

V 

i 


as possioie- 
>ad as sov 
thick, . ^ 

inert, 


and 


hot or diy 
IS dug Out, 
epidermis 
. ' 

Jer n 

u • 

f ' 
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Medical Opinions regarding Mad&r. 


CALOTROPIS 

gigantea. 


one of the best substitutes for ipecacuanha in this country, and has been 
found useful in many of the diseWs for which the latter is indicated. 


Trtphcatte, Madras ) 

The following abstract from a detailed account of the use of madar 
juice m the cure of snake-bite may be found interesting, this is the only 
instance, in a very extensive senes of Afedical opinions, in which madar 
IS recommended for this purpose * 


be lessened and given every hour. In no case does it require more than 
nine doses to effect a cure If the bitten person be unconscious and not 
able to* ’ • ’ ‘ 

When c 

foodanc . 

pili.reco. " 

Madras ) 

'* It is a common sight in Oudh, of a morning, to see the people col- 
lecting the sap to be placed on a sore or skin disease " {Colonel D. C. 
Pticher, Lucknow } [This may be seen all over India, but it is a remark- 
able fact, at the same time, that if placed on an open cut on the skin it 
causes great burning and produces a bad sore -'(7. IVati, 

“ The fresh juice is used with common salt in bruises and sprains, and 
the fresh leaves warmed are used as poultices in rheumatism, gout, andi 
rheumatic anthntis, to relieve painlul joints The juice is an irritant, I 
and m large quantities an irritant poison ” {Brigade Surgeon J H 
Thornton, Monghyr) "The dried bark mav be considered a substitute 
for Ipecacuanha, and used as such, but it is very infenor to that invalu- 
able drug" {Brigade Surgeon S M Shircore, Moorshedabad) "The 
juice or milk of the plant is used as a rubefacient. In doses of from 5 to lo 
grams with 4 gram of opium given twice or three times a daj, it proves 
as efficient as ipecacuanha m cases of dysentery It produces great heat 
in the stomach, but is less liable than ipecacuanha to produce vomiting." 
{Assistant Surgeon yaswant Rai, Mooltan) “I ha\e used powder of 

In. O T- , r'-l I. * \ n.. _ ^ _ J 


• I • ’ ’ ‘ Bother, are found 

, ■ ■ . Also half a seer 

• • • • ' dium carbonate) 

I lie patient will be cured in a weeK.’ \RaUve Doctor Mtr Comer Alt, Bhag, 
ntgur, Etawah ) "A decoction of the root is usedby the&intalsm infantile j 


C. i86 
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CALOTROPIS 

gigantea. 


The Swallow-worta 


MEDICINE. 


“ A valuable remedy with similar effects to ipecacuanha, but not so good 
The bark of the root should be gathered in April The dried juice is 
also of value” {Assistant Surgeon Nepal Stngh,Saharanpore) “Fresh 
leaves and juice used in guinea worm as local application Given exter- 
nally, produces dryness of the throat and running from the eyes, nose, &c” 
{Dr btyasha Normarjt Sana, LMS, Bombay) ‘‘Fifteen grams of 
the powdered root-bark, combined with a gram of opium, successfully 
used in acute dysentery Milky juice from the flowering tops cures sca- 
bies rapidly ” (Assistant Surgeon Sink Cltunder Bkuiiacharjt, Chanda, 


lion” {Surgeon-Mator J Robb, Ahmedahad) “A valuable remedy m 
f It has been 

R D Mur- 

• • II in leprosy, 

• itism, intes- 

tinal worms, mercurial cachexia, bronchitis, elephantiasis ' {Hospital 
Asnstant Choona Lalt, Jubhulpore) “The dried and powdered pistils 
and stamens, m doses of 3 to 3 grams repeated hourlj , useful m cholera 
The vomiting is checked or mMeratcd The leaves are used as appli- 
cations to rheumatic pams ’ {Naratn Mtsr, Hoshangabad, Central Pro- 
vtnees) “The powdered root bark, smoked like tobacco, is used by 
nattNC phj'sieians in syphilis The flower-buds, m doses of 5 grains, 
combined with black p^per and salt, arc useful in djspepsia with palpi- 
tation, and m cholera In the latter disease they are used to check vomit- 

ing The leaves arc used as a local application in rheumatic affections ” 
^Hospital Assiitani Lai Mahomed, tioshangabad. Central frovi«c«) 
“The bark is said to be useful for chronic rheumatism but 1 did not find 
It to be so ' {Surgeon-Major H y Haehtt, Salem, Madras) “Mixed 
with pepper the leaves are used in Mysore for cleaning the teeth The 
mIkyjuVe isalso used withsalttoallaj toothache ' (7 Cameron, Mysore) 
“ Maaar leaves are very useful in relieving pain and swelling due to the 

f iresence of gumca-wono, and also m other inflammatory swellings The 
eaves are smeared with swcct-oil and then healed by hold ng near a f re, 
and applied one over the other until n dozen or more have been placed on 
the aflectcd part" (yntgeon C G WanI,Mhov) " U ciWed * JiUeJo 
wAW/u' in Tdugu This IS one of the ariicles used by natives to pro- 
cure abortion Dus is effected by brushing the mouth of the womb 
through the vagina with the milk or juice of the plant Root-bark in 
powd-rcT irifu«ion or decoction is useful as an emmemgogue'* {Sur- 
geon- Major t W Lepage, Htjamu»dry,GodaverY District ) “ fhe pow 
d^ctl rexjt Icirk is much emplc^rd m the hospital m all ohstiruatc forms 
cf n d ^ea'^s and leprosy U is a useful alterative , as an emetic nl<o 
It acts •e'l In skm di-eases it Kas been used in combination w ilh Hydro* 


Id k ti t^'c r<»'< IS a good Substitute for ipecacuanha The dried flowers 
j g-e u-ed n l‘vsor» in from l to 2 frra n do-«-s, along math sugar, m leprosy, 
1 ‘ fy wpt- ' s, at* 1 in gomrrtvra, with milk d et ’ (Surgeon Major 

> 7 j. n ,Sfrt ,t an^a are) ~Th* leaves, sT"‘'a -d with ca«*fTO 1 and fraf- 

C. 186 
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Madir Manoa. 


CALOTROPIS 

gigantea. 


cd, arc applied to the scrotum in epididymitis ” {Suretonfarntx JifcClo' 
Peon A ) “ TTie preen JcaiTs, tied in bundles ana cut into halves, are 
u'ca as a fomentation by heating the cut ends in a pot in which castor 
oil Ins been warmed; useful in rheumatic afTections, and largely used 
by the mti\-cs.” {/hftorary Surgeon P. Kintley, Chxcaeole, Canjam, 
XfaJrat) "The freshij-pounded rooubtfk is used by natives as an 
altcniivc, and the milk} juice as a \cstcnnt in rheumatism. In abscess 
of foot, the names heat a bnck and plicc half a doren leaves over the 


MEDICINE. 


aniipLtiuaiu i lie iiuuLrs, in luc imu puuiiici, iciioc pain iii iiii. iiecis. 
{Stirgeon John Lancatier, ChtUort ) 

It IS probable that the abo\c specnl medical opinions refer to both 
this ’ ■ < • ‘ 

m I ■ ■ ! 

C. : - a 

that species. 

MadIr Liquor and Manna. 


Food nad Llqoor.— The J!k Is said by the Arabs and Persians to 
yield a sugar or manna : this fact is briefly alluded to by Royle {fftm 
Pol , ajs) by Blrdwood, but definite information regarding this pr> 
perty docs not appear to ha\*c been published It may be aoubteo, if 
indeed produced from Odotropls in Persia, whether this excretion occurs 
m India at all. Thercarc other instances of a plant producing a product 
In one country which It fails to do m another; witness Caaaabis satira 
for example. The manna said to be obtained from this plant is known 
in the baiars as Sakkur»eUushar, and is said to be produced through the 
parasitic action of Larmus ursus. 

§ ** Most of the Arabian writers agree in describing a sugar or honey 
dew which is produced upon the plant, probably by an Aphis ns sug- 1 
gested by Dr. Watt's observation in Chuiia Nagpur. The difTercnl | 
kinds of Larinus build nests or cocoons (on various species of Eclunops} 
which contain sugar, eg, the Persian Shakar-i~i!ghal, lor a description 
of which (with figures) see //<inJary’j.S:iCHCc Papw ” (Z?r W Dymock, 
Bombay) {Compare vtth the account at page the tarmsh-hke juice 
alluded to by Dr, Dymock ) I 

An intoxicating liquor is by some authors said to be prepared from I 


manna. 

187 


LIQUOR. 

188 


ferment their Gtya with its milk sap ” 

Mr. Usboa {Usefttl Planti of Bom^y)^ on the other hand, says* 


C. 188 
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CALOTROPIS 

gigantea. 


The Swallow.'worts. 


LIQUOR. 


known to the people on the eastern side of the peninsula. This would 
‘ I I . • * • ^ . . • . j reached India from 

^ ■ . a histone point of 

. , ‘ **..•* hould be remember- 

ed, however, that the saaed Soma of the ancient Sanskrit writers has b^ 
many botanists been associated with a species of Sarcostemma, a genus 
belonging to the same tnbe of Swallow-worts, and not very far removed 
from CaTotropis. \Ve have abundant evidence of the aniigulty of the 


TIMBER. 

I89 


above. 

Timbpr. 

Structure of the Wood. — The plant rarely produces wood of any sue; 
it IS, however, valued for making charcoal, and is emptojed as gunpowder 
charcoal in Kathiawar and in Ine Deccan. (C. P. Gas , 504.) It is also 
made into gunpowder charcoal m the Godaven District. 


Domestic and Sxcrfd Uses. 

DOMESTia Domestic and Sacred Uses.— M anure — " The leaves and stalks serve 

for reclaiming reh (covered with saline efflorescence) lands. These leaves 
*90 are strewn about the ground and covered withearlh, and then crushed by 

being stamped upon Water is then let on the land enough to flood it. 
When the ’ ’ ’ . » 1 1 « • 

undated ' 

as the nal' , • • ■ 

\ears became so free from saline matter as to \neld a very fair crop.” 
(iiifioa. Us PI , Bomb , 2^3 ) “ In Mysore the branches are much sought 
after as a manure for padaj-fields. U is estimated that wet land thus 
manured will yield a much superior crop." (J. Cameron, Mysore ) The 
leaves and twigs are used in Madras to manure the fields {[ndtan 
v.y t.. TV author that he has chemt- 

•• • . to discover whether or not they 

* an effect on teh soil He has 

J , L- 1... r. -.1 .■» o 


thflt«A leaves have a spec ’ *’ * ^ 

“The flowers are use " 

{Bomb Gas, VII, 42.) I ' * 

flower are carefully pici • * 

which are worn at certain " • 

from Mr, Lisboa’s Use/u 

“ In Chaiurmas Maha • 

Puskt, taken from Skand Putin, this tree is menijoned to be the trans- 
formation of Surya, or the Sun. It is used in various ceremonies, both reli- 
gious and those of time-hallowcd custom The leaves are used as pain, 
in the same w:« as those of sAemr, m the worship of Ganpatt\,Har\tihki, 
Ptihorx, &C. They are also employed in thusH pitjan (a ceremony per- 
formed on the 51 x 1 ' ' " * ' 

dess of Destiny) bj ' ■ . 

believed that the"' v . , . ' 

mil), the man is first married to this tree, which is then cut down. This 
ceremony is believed to ensure the longevity of the fourth, but really the 
third wife whom he now mames 

C. 190 
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The Swallow-wofts. 


CALOTROPIS 

procera. 


“It IS ordered in the Shravan Mahatma to worship il/arw/i (who is 
also known as Hanuman), or the Monkcy-god, on every Saturday, with 
a garland of the flowers of this tree, which are then offered to him 
The twigs are also ordered to be used as substitutes for tooth brushes in 
the SmrxUsar Granih They are also employed as Samtdhas for the feed* 
ing of sacred fires, as mentioned before ’’ 

Mir Muhammad Husain gives a good description of this plant, and 
mentions the fact that the wandering Arabs and Tartars make their 
Makhad twist or YaUih tinder from the seed floss 


Calotropis procera, R. Br / Ft. Br. Ind ,iv,t8j Wight, Ic , t to-jS 

Syn — C Mamiltonii, Wall 

Vem — Saftd at , dk, dg, tnaddr, dkadd, fliND , Ai thaiar ut uihar, 
shakar at hghal, Pb , Spulmei, tpalmak, pashkand, Trans Indus, Ak, 
Sind, Sfdnldra, Mar j Alarka Saks , VflJtrku, Tah, , ifa^apin, 
mekobin, DURM , Spalvakka, Arc. 

Moodeen Sheriff, as well as U C. Outt, gives the same vernacular names 
for both the speaes of Calotropis 


RthttnCtS.-^Bfandn, For Ft, 331, hurt. For FI, Burm , Jl , 
Camblf, if an Ttmb , 16$ i Data & Ctbt , B»nb Ft, 1491 Sltrearl, 
Pi PI , I4d% Cat Vb Ft , Vmgl, tler^ Sub Cal, $40; 


I9I 


(^eUp / imtlh, Vict , tjS, 431, Trtttury of Botany; Ar» OSitia'l . 
Cuuit to the ititsfum, p in \ 

IT-t. i.* ArU-ur- ,J J . r| , . ~ ~ I 


Gum.— As m preceding speaes. ) cUM 

Mediane.— As under Calotropis pgantca. Root of this «pccies«pKialI> Culta^reha. 
mentioned as used bj the Pathans for tooth'brush. Iiavinj; the merit of 

• I : Hoot 

■ ■ . 

w hich he saj-s is not so ellectual as the juice of the aloe I94 

Speaal Opinions — § *• The fresh niilk 1$ emplojed in the Panjib for 
the purposes of infanticide [The mouth of the uterus is brushed with 
fresh tw igs of the plant in other parts of India — Fo ] In a drachm dose 
ibcfreshjuicewillkiU a large dog in i5niinuie$, itsaction, though «lo*er, 
resembles that of hidrocj'anic acid, Iwt commences with loaming at the 
mouth* IBnqadt Surgeon JET Attchtton, Stmla) “The juice is 
fir«t rubbed on the skin, and vubsequenUy ashes arc pul to darken Ihc 
patch, Tnd make it look like echymons or bruise" (dmifanf Surgeon 
Ehugxan Dots, Eava! Pindt, ran^a*>). “The flowers are u^cd in casno/ 
cholera." (Surgeon’Major D R TfJcmsoii,ita 3 raj). 

Fodder.— U'ed as a cimcl fodder {StmJ Gar, 575 ) Arrcwdirg lo 
Or. Slocks, in bis P'ants ef Stnd \,Ee orJt ef tie Ger' P'mKjr, ,\ 1 II 
Ao5).onccf ibefourplantswhtchihe camel » 31 n-a eat {See Camel Fodder)! 

Domestic U*c»*— In Oudh ilas species h regarded as an il' fatoored 
weed, not»ilh*ianJirg I's u'cfulnfA*, 

C. 197 
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The Camel. 


CALTHA, Linn. ; Gen. Pi, 6. 

Caltha palustris, Linn.; FI. Br. Ini., 1 ., 21 ; RANUNCULACEiE. 

The Marsh Marigold. 

Vern.— Jl/amiri, harin/’i, Po- 

References, — Sttaart's Ph,Pl.,2i SmilVt Die,,2Vi; Treasury of Dolany. 
Habitat. — Marshes of the western temperate Himalaya, from Kashmir 
to "Nepal j altitude 8,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Medicine.— In Hazara the root is considered poisonous. 

Caltrops terrestrial, see Tribulusterrestris; aquatic, see Trapabispinosa. 
Calumba Root, see JateorWza palmata, M'ltrs.f Menispermacea:. 
CALYCOPTERIS, Lam.; Gen. Pi, J., 686. 

Calycopterls floribunda, Lamk.; FI. Br. Ini., IL, 44^ ; Roxh., 
Cor. Pi, i 8y / COMBRETACEff. 

Srn.— GeroNJA rtoKtevNOA, Roxb., FI. I»d., Sd. C. B. C., STe. 

Vem.— A’oAoranj, C. P.; Uisht, Mar.; Bandt nurvdudu, Tbl.; Sfar- 
, $ada bolt, Mysor. 

I References.— firawrfij, For. FI., 320 !]Kvrg, For, FI., "Burm,, 4f9{ 

I Gamble, Man. Ttmb., tSS: VaU. & Gt6$., Bomb, Fl,, pi. 

Habitat.— A large, cUmbi^ shrub of Central and Southern India, and 
from Assam to Singapore. I^und from plains up to 2,500 feet above sea. 

Medicine.— Young twigs when cut give out watery fluid used medici- 
nally. 

Structure of the Wood.— Yellowish white, moderately hard, tough, Nsilh 
numerous broad medullary patches of soft, pith-hke texture. Used for 
making tool-handles. 

Calysaccion longifolmm, Wight ; ///.,/., 130, &Icon,, /. iggg/ see 
Ochrocarpus longifolms, Baxth. & Hook./.; GuTTiFERfi. 

Calyptranthes, see Eugema, 

THE CAMEL. 

Camelus, Linn. 

‘ , — ‘iins only two species— both Asiatic — 

■ ■ ■ ■ • • nel. It IS by zoologists referred to 

■ ■ < . ■ ■ . • \ the New World by the Llama and 

/ ■ ■ _ animals, all belonging to the genus 

AuciiRNlA. The Cauelidve. in many respects, constitute an aberrant group 

D. v". -r— *»-« - J — k . --J _ n.„ 1 . 
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The C&met. 


CAMELUS. 


— y- — . "•* / ■\bian came! 

■ . ■ ■ ?mcstication 

‘ ■ “ i their con- 

, p ' o ' ' . . " P‘sa by 

one of the Dukes of Tuscany. *’ ’ ' ’ '' 

been introduced to Australia ar ■ ^ 
taken kindly to the sandj expai 

bushes abound, similar to those ! 

warm countries The Bactrian camel, on the other hand, requires a colder 
climatethan thcdromedar\ Ihc Russian Asiatic explorer. Colonel Pre- 
Jevalsky, would appear to have discoscred tins animal cast-south-east of 
Lob-nor, m what some authors deem a trulj wild or indigenous condition, | 
and others a naturalised state — an escape from domestication Which- 
ever view may be taken of this question, the Bactnan camel, in its domes- 
tication, IS distributed from the point fixed by Prejevalsky as its indu 
genous habitat, throughout the region north and east of that inhabited 

I _ r.. «V.> nTn/-|, C.t .r. ../vrPk. »/, 


thej are prized as beasts of burden by the inhabitants of such countnes 
The Bactnan camel is smaller than the dromedarj, has longer, darker, 
and more plentiful hair, and the pads of its feet are much harder (an 
adaptation doubtless to the rocky region it inhabits) than those of the 
Arabian camel Palgrave, however, informs us that dark-coloured or 
even black camels exist in Arabia, and that the term dromedary should 
be restricted to the pafe coloured, more elegantly-formed breed, which 
might be designated as the high-btooded race horse of his species Ac- 
cording to some writers the camel is one of the oldest mammals now 
living, since fossil remains have been found in theSiwaliks of a species, 
whicn, but for its being a little larger than the Arabian camel, is scarcely 
distinguishable from it How far this fact may be accepted as throwing 
light upon the original home of the animal is a matter of speculation. 
The Siwalik mountains, which skirt the foot of the PanjSb Himdlaya, 
have now been satisfactorily established as belonging to the pliocene period 
of Geologists, although man j earlier or mtocene forms seem to have survived 
in the Siwalik pliocenes, lust as many animal forms the latter, including 
the camel, have continued to the present day. Thus w Id camels may be ac- 
cepted as having once upon a time existed in what is now Northern India, 
or in the region south of the present Himalayas, but at the present day the 
animal only occurs there in a state of domestication and need not by any 
means be the actual descendant of the Siwalik camel. It is remarkable, 
however, that no one has ever seen the onc-humped camel in a wild state, 
.and unless we are to accept the somewhat extreme view that they may 
after all be but varieties of one speciesfbence producing a fertile hybrid 
or cross-breed) Prejevalsky s home of the two-humped camel need have 
no bearing on the question of the nativity of the so-called Arabian camel. 

Colonel Yule, m nis most instructive Introductory Remarks" to Pre- 
Jevalsky’s Mongolia, gives a valuable summaiy of the various references by 
authors to the wild camel He «ajs "This is a somewhat interesting 
subject, for disbelief in the existence of the Wild Camel has been strongly 
expressed, and indeed not long since, by one of the greatest of scholars as 
wen as geographical authorities on Central Asia. It is worth while, 
therefore, to observe that its existence no means rests on the rumour 
heard by Prejevalsky There ts much other evidence , none of it, perhaps, 

E 2 C. 205 
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CAMELUS. 


The Wild Camel. 


The Names 
elven to the 
Camel 


very stron;' liken ibne.bul nllogelher forming i bod> of teilimonv nh ch 
1 Kive lotiff regirdcd, even without recent iddiuons, n irresistible'' 

Since Ool Yule publishcdUie nbovc opinion, Prejevalsky his him^cU 
shot the so-cillcd wildcimcl neir Lot>-nor, so that it is now very cencntly 
accepted thit i wild tnohumped smill and verj nooll) camci docs cxint 
in the region referred to 

Vernacular Names— Cfcaw/ou, Fa , hamtt), Crs j hamrU$ C* > 

nr uf lliKO , Tawa/ or 
. • ;nffl.^fAtAr 

* o (he camel 


8 years of age It IS arwrarh or Iff ^maiej iiiu j i 

up to 8 years of age it receives the following names*— 



To 

1 year 

To 

2 years 

To 

3 years 

1 

4 years 

To 

5 years 

To 

C y ears ^ 

To 

7 years. 

To 

8 years. 

Mala . 

Tadd 1 

Jf/aiat 

(TriAnfi, 
( ^Aai 

Chhatr 

Daak 

Chhiga 


Afsk 

Female 

Todi 

i/asat 

Puraf 

Likarx 

1 Trelar 

1 Auiel, 


M Kostenko tells us that irTtirkisian the two>humped camel is called 
ittya and the one*humped nar tuya 

References —The following authors may be consulted — »WeIlsted, Giesney, 
Stewart, Hue (Recollections of a Journey) , Fcmer » Mignan , Pottnger 
(Beluchistan), Fontain (Egypt) , Robnson, Pestan, KmteaVo, Preje- 
valsky , Palgrave, and the wntmgs of many other travellers 


Breeds 

206 


Brfcds and Races or Camels 

This subject has already been alluded to w hile discussing the subject of 
the habitat of the camel Veterinary Surgeon Charles Steel, in a paper 
read befor ^ ^ on the camels employed 

in South 7S-7P states that of the 

“breeds i ippear to be extensive, 

Rajputana supplies agreat many, and from tfiat uistnct were denved those 
which were used during the siege of Delhi , our camels in South Afghanis* 
tan were almost all Smd amongst which was a very small proportion of 
females, whereas, with the northern army, they are reported to have 
abounded , we had a small number of Pahari or hill camels, and a few 

t t ~ C nn 

•ful, distinguished by their 
nling in some instances to 
ind hind extremities being 
matic changes very great , 
air, IS of lower stature as a 
development posteriorly, 
luse, and I had no oppor* 

tunilv of making a post mortem examination 

“The Persian possesses a thick coal, splendid capillary appendages, 

1 1 i. u flnd graceful curve, he has 

I itry to observe that as the 
« • ■ il hair began to fall off in 
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patches, presenting a mangy appearance; this would probably be re- 
stored on the return of cold weatner; there were only a few specimens, 
bought b\ olhccrs abo\e Kandahar as curiosities, so tnat there was little 
opportune) of judging as to their qualifications for transport" 

Mortalitt amono the Camels used im the Afghan War. — 
The «rdict pas'cd bj the various officers whose opinions were called 
for on the subject of the losses of camels during the Afghan campaign 
was most pronounced and uniform. The plains camels were preferable 
for the transport service on the hotter or Indian side, but were quite 
useless for the higher and colder regions. Of the plains camels those of 
BikdnfrweresupenortothePaniAb,andtheseagatn better than thecamels 
from Sind. The majonly of the camels that died at Thul dunng June 
seem to haw «uccumbea to heat-apoplety, wh3e in the higher altitudes, 
death appears to ha%e been caused through some affection of the lungs 
The hill camels penshed through the heat of the Dolan pass and the plains 
camels by the cold o* the higher regions, but both had previousl} endured 
pnvauon and excessn e fatigue. It is reported that of one consignment of 
Panjab camels nearly 39,000 died or were lost bj desertion, but it 
isprobable that if the losses among the Smd, Baluchistan, and other 
camels, from the commencement to the final termination of the campaign 
were to be added to that number, the total losses might be close upon 
€0,000. These facts are alluded to mainly with the object of showing 
how the N-arious breeds of cameU ha\e been acclimatised to mdel) 
different conditions Some are suitable for the caravan traffic over 
hot sandy regions, which has given to this beast of burden the appel- 
lauon of the *'ship of the desert," whileothers have been so far altered 
tn their habits ana character as to be useful on rocky and mountainous 
countnesandbeevencapableof sleeping onground from which thesnow 
has been only removed for their accommodation The principal breeds of 
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liyrscTfiv xo 


ing the Central Asiatic and Afghan breeds of camels 

PanjIb Camels. — The following extracts from the Gazetteers regard- Panfab, 
ing Indian camels may be found useful According to the Panjab 209 
Gflert/rerfor Jhangthereare in that district two breeds of cameb These 
are known as the Thalvan and the ^iin or Bari The Thai camel is 
a much lighter animal than the Bar, and cannot carry so heavy a load. 

The female of either breed comes into heal when it is three jears old, 
from the middle of January to the middle of April, and it mav breirf 
from that date for 20 vears, and dwnng the same period tfie maJe 
maj be worked but the female is rarelv laden A good male camel will 
carr} a load of 8 maunds, and he will take double marches of from 30 to 
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very strong taken alone, but altogether forming a body of testimony which 
1 have long regarded, even without recent additions, as irresistible. 

” ■ C ’ ’ •.»,-» . Pi i' , ' / has himself 

■ I. • .■ ■ 'ry generally 

. . ^ . I . ej does exist 


in the region referred to. 


The Names 
given to the 
Carnet. 


Veroaciilar Names.— F r. j Kamtel, Cfr.; Kamtlos, Gr.j 
I r.andSp.} Camriwr, L\ttN > tJnl, or H, IIlNO.; fanal or 
Arab.} OHttgaHt,TAV,i Cott-tillaoi Unla, Malsy. 

In most parr I"*'* •’ — . • . • • ’ 

accordmgtoitsaj ' ' ' ■ ■ • 

carry a burden ; : * . ■ i' . • j . 

8 years of age it •• s ' 

up to 8 years of age it receives the lollowing names 



To 

1 year. 

To 

a years. 

To 

3 years. 

To 

4 years. 

To ! 
S years. 

To ' 
6 years. 

To 

7 years., 

To 

8 years. 

Male . 

Toda, 

ifasat. 

, iTrihun, 

\ Itkai. 

Chhatr.\ 

Doak, 

ChMga. 

1 AViA. 

1 

fifth. 

Female . ' 

Tail. : 

itsiai. 

Pura/^ 

Lthati, j 

Treiar. 

1 

Kuteli. 


M. Kostenko tells usthat tr.Turldstan the two>humped camel is called 
iuya and the one*humped naV'Utya, 

Reference'' •T'-** — ’‘.j V’«" rhesney; 

Stewart} • * , ’ " otbeeer 

(Beluchi' , , . . • , Preje* 

vaUfey } . . . • . • . 
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BarEDs AND Races or Camels. 

This subject has already been alluded to while discussing the subject of 
the habitat of the camel. Veterina^ Surgeon Charles Steel, in a paper 
read before the United Service /«sfif»(e o/ India, on the camels employed 

.. f. .f « J- « • . I .* • * . . 


females, whereas, with the northern army, they are reported" to have 
abounded} we had a small number of Pahari or hill camels, and a few 


. • • -stature as a 

“ ■ " ; . posteriorly; 

• " • ■ . ' ^ . I d no oppor- 

tunity of making a fott mortetn examination. 

“ The Persian possesses a thick coat, splendid capillary- appendages, 
, -H - 1 .- . .t. . • 1 • > • iceful curve} he has 

oobserve that, as the 

■ • began to fall off in 
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patches, pTT*entmp A nancy apprArancej ihl* «nu1d probably be re- BREEDS, 
stored on ibe icturn of coM wcaiberj Ihcrc *cfc only a few specimens, 
iMjucbt b> oflictTs ab<nc Kandahar .as curiositie«, so tbit there was little 
cppr»rtunrty of judcinj; as to thnr qualifications for lran‘port.*' 

Mort»litt amoxo tup CaairLs usro i» tup ArouAV War.— Mortalitr. 
The acrdict pa»«cd b) the various offiem *hose opinions were called 207 
for on the subject of the looses of camels dunnf; the Afghan campatfjn 
was non pronounced and uniform. The plains camels were preferable 
for the transport scraice on the hotter or Induan side, but were quite 
useless for the higher and colder regions. Of the plains camels those of 
IlAinfrmcrc superior to the P.anj.ib,and these apatn belter than ihecamcls 
from Sind. Themajonty of the camels that died at Thul dunnj* June 
seem to ha\*e 'uccumbeo to hcat^apoplciy, while in the higher altitudes, 
death appears to ha\e been caused through some affection of the lungs 
The hill camels pen«hed through the heat of the Holan pass and the plains 
camels by the cold of the higher regions, but Iwth had previously endured 

F nvaiion and cxcessue fatigue It is reported that of one consignment of 
'anjib camels nearly 39,000 died or were lost b) desertion, but it 
is probable that if (he losses among the Sind. B.aluchistan, and other 
camels, from the commencement to tbc fiaal termination of the campaign 
arcre to be added to that number, the total losses might be close upon 
Go, 000. These facts are alluded to mainly with (he object of showing 
how the various breeds of camels have been .acclim.atised to widely 
different conditions. Some are suitable for the caravan traffic over 
hot sandy regions, which has gisen to this beast of burden the appcN 
lailon of the “ship of the desert," while others ha\e been $0 far altered 
in their habits anu character as to be useful on rocky and mountainous 
countries and be es en cap.sble of sleeping on ground from w hich the snow 
h.a8 been only removed for ihcir accommodation The principal breeds of 
, .1-1.-^, — ... .. • avERSIONTO 

I • • • ; WATER. 


!■ ■ 


greater attention should be p.sid to the selection of camels than appears 
hitherto to have been done, and it might be even commended as a desir- 
able si^ to organise brewing stations on the hills for the rearing of 


1 ■ ■ . 

S' ■ . 

ing the Central Asiatic and Afghan breeds of camels. 

PakjXb Camels —The following extracts from the Gazetteers regard- Panlab, 
ing Indian camels may be found useful. According to the Paitjdb 209 
CurrWffrforJhang there are in that district two breeds of camels. These 
are known as the Thalvan and the Bars or Bar{, The Thai camel is 
a much lighter animal than the Bar, and cannot carry so heavy a load. 

The female of either breed comes into heat when it is three years old, 
from the middle of January to the middle of April, and it may breed 
from that date for 20 years, and during the same period the male 
may be worked but the female is rareK laden. A good male camel will 
carry a load of 8 maunds, and he will talce double matches of from 20 to 
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The Name^ 
given to the 
Camel. 



in the region referred lo. 



• himsejf 
■ • • . encrally 

. . ' es exist 


Vernacular Names.— CAameaw, Fr.; Kantel, Ckb.; KameUs, GJt.j 
Camello, iT.andSp.; Camflus, j tJnt, or if, Hind.; 'fa^nat of 
gama^, Abab.; 0//aira"i>TAli. j Loii-pittaoi wonrr.Tet,; Malay. 
In most parts of Indm there are difTcrent names given to the camel 

’ . • - yt •* * ♦ t ('.f > -r.,. 


h 



To 

1 year. 

To 

j years. 

To 

3 years. 

To 

4 years. 

To 

5 years. 

To 

6 years. 

To 

7 years. 

To 

S years. 

Male . 

Tada. 

3 !afa£. 

iTrikun, 
t lahai. 

Cftholr. 

Doai. 

Cfifiiga. 

AVrA. 

AVjA. 

Female . 

Todi. 

Ataaal. 

Pttra/. 

Likari. 

Trpiar- 



M. Kostenko tells us that ir.Turkistan the twohumped camel Is called 
iuya and the one-humped nar^ttiya. 

Reference*- - -T*-- rhesney; 

5cenart; • , , " ■ oUmger 

(Betuchi- • • , , , . Preje- 

vaUkyj 
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abounded} we had a small number of Pahari or hd) camels, and a few 
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patches, presenting a mangy appearance; this would probably be re- 
stored on the_return of cold weather; there were only a few specimens, 
. « was little 

*!■•■■ ■ • . . -N War. — 

The \erdict passed by the various ofhcers whose opinions were called 
for on the subject of the losses of camels dunng the Afghan campaign 
was most pronounced and uniform The plains camels were preferable 
for the transport service on the hotter or Indian side, but were quite 
useless for the higher and colder regions Of the plains camels those of 
Bikdnfr were superior to the Panjdb, and these again better than the camels 
from Sind. The majority of the camels that died at Thul during June 
seem to have succumbed to heat-apoplexy, while in the higher altitudes. 


pnvation and excessive fatigue. It is reported that of one consignment of 
Panjab camels nearly 39,000 died or were lost by desertion, but it 
IS probable that if the losses among the Sind, Baluchistan, and otfer 
camels, from the commencement to the final termination of the campaign 
were to be added to that number, the total losses might be close upon 
60,000. These facts are alluded to mainly with the object of showing 
how the various breeds of camels have been acclimatised to widely 
different conditions Some are suitable for the caravan traffic over 
hot sandy regions, which has given to this beast of burden the appel- 
lation of the “ship of the desert,” while others have been so far altered 
m their habits ana character as to be useful on rocky and mountainous 
countries and be even capableof sleeping on ground from which thesnow 
hasbeenonly removed for their accommodation The principal breeds of 
camels have a great aversion to water, the animals sickening rapidly when AVERSION TO 
brought into a damp atmosphere. To themajontyof camels, a slippery path, WATER. 
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however, a much smaller animal than the camel, and perhaps even greater 
results might be looked for in the direction of acclimatising and improv- 
ing the CentrM Asiatic and Afghan breeds of camels. 

PanjIb Camels —The following extracts from the Gazetteers regard- 
ing Indian camels may be found useful According to the Panjab 
GaefWffr for Jhang there are in that district two breeds of camels These 
are known as the Thalvan and the Bars or Bari The Thai camel is 
a much lighter animal than the Bar, and cannot carry so heavy a load. 
The female of either breed comes into heat when it is three jears old, 
from the middle of January to the middle of April, and it may breed 
from that date for 20 jears, and dunng the same period tne male, 
maj be worked but the female is rarcK laden A good male camel will | 
cany a load of 8 maunds, and he will take double marches of from 20 to j 
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Gestation. 


JO mi!'^ .I (hy fn it N st-ittiJ t^-'^rr .t'f l*jfe' 

VnfTAn a^ 5y«s f i.antt //j’r jr i— trtn ■^ w^«,h 1 1 ap?’) 

to the culdur of the animM. ** 1 ! f .V f-jt i csrrrl hu I p . r ' 1 j~- 
surtl lifid, tlitck ''kin, nn«t »\ <( a ltir*n ctt ir. Tl '' dan / 1 ca~'‘f h 
( jrc), and ln< .a hfj;c luvi. ard tbn sVm. Tli- tln'in 

cnntcl ln< a 'nuH tail am! i* o! .n red cn'mr. Tin* f* t^'• ss''f5* t^c 
llircc kind*, as it Icis no cndar’ircc «>n .*» jnirp-*). Tl ^ (Uxnt* ii 
best.” “Ihe carreU of tins duTict afr of ro u*'’ br ruin;.” "i.afj'* 

licrds {JO dov.n annualtj to n‘u%.^rj fir rnpbji-rn;.'* !f s«eft ires''t! 
.1 camel will live (or 40 )rar^.** The coupling season « (ron D'tc'ab'-r to 
March, and at 4) ears of ape the female bnn;r» ft rth Iit frsi yotjrp ore, 
peination Intin^ laved fw 13 rronih*. e cu-tinu'-i bc-i'inp t)or \o 
times, at micr\“tls of 2 jears After a yesf the ^tiupp on** m wetned. 
but U bc;*ins to pick >:rass when h U onJv J3 ilt>J chL A car'd w II 
feed her jouns? and jicM ta scersof milkaday bes dcs. The o^rcr milks 
the cow 'twice a tUy, Uawojj tun teats (of ll c >ounp one. The mils 
jiclds curds and buttcr.mdk. but not butler. !l acts at first as a Lixativc 

.1 . . . .^ . . , ^ ^ 


Sind. 

2X0 


Balputana. 
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• • . ah 

camels arc superior to tho e reared In tfie Dcrn Ismail Khan dislfw.t, 
bcinc similar to those m the Panjdb Rcncrslly . “ No Rood ndmtj camels 
are ured in the district, the few that there arc bem}; imported Iron 
Bhiwalnur and llikAnlr.** By the aijc of 16 a shcHLtmc! will have had 
SIX foils, which U about the maximum number for TKal. TheChenab 
^ y t., {pn foals, owing to the supe- 
* . • . the author of the report saji, 

‘ • • / I • • cl’s milk, though I believe that 

Sind Campcs— -T he iSi»id GastUetr, speaking of the Jerrutk district, 
$a) 8 '. of the domestic animaU the ont-humped camel takes the first 
place as a beast of burden ** Close to the sca<Ovast ihej arc scarce, but 
in the upper part of the dcln droves of forty to fifty are frcquenity seen. 
The delta-bred camel 15 smaller and lighter m limb than his Arabian 
congener, and be ‘ * ' • - ’ animal ThcKar- 

mill tribe breci! i this divlsion-^ne 

which m pace a it brud in the Thar 

and Pdrkar district” 

r».-- , f’,. . . rvmousano\Cf India 

• •• . ?<isfftrfr siss: “it IS 

• r are generally either 

finer or more serviceable than thojc of any other part of India fhe 
horses, if not fine, are strong and wiry j nnd I have known a very ordi* 
nary-Iooking mare cany its rider eighty miles through sand one day and 



Bomtiay. 

212 


, ’ j - v- learned regarding the Bombay 

camels In the Gujarat [Gazetieer, Ahmedabad District) it is stated that 
the Ahmedabad camels are less prized than those brought from Minvar 
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I ch it IS employed. For a short distance, and in 
Uhj ca • . 

e !i IS I 

load ( , ■ ■ J ■ • 

miles a day (of 8 to lo hours) have to be perform- 
movemenls are desired the burden should be pro- 
In Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, 300 to 400ft 
o to 550ft InSyna.Asia Minor, Turkej in Asia, 
) to 600ft, but large>sized bulWamels are usually 
tan, Kabul, Hindustan, Tibet, Burma, and Mon- 
Crim-Tartary and the borders of Southern Asia 
' latter case the Bactnan or tuo^humped camel is 


/ell sa^ the Panjab camels knonn as Sangar are 
ince They are in their prime from 4 to 12 3 ears 
purchased beyond that age, although a good camel 


PHme affe 
4-12 years. 

219 


Iso a common practice to anoint the bod) r\ iih oil at 
revent mange Kostenko sajs that the Turkistan 
ue of 2 j mites an hour «ith a lull load, but if light* 
3) miles. The trotting camel gets over 6j miles an 
res be correct it maj beaddra that a good Bikdnfr 
ster than the Turkistan animal The trolling mo- 
r) easy, but the gallop extremely disagreeable Swift 
to get o\er too mifes a day at a push, but the ordm. 
hey will keep up day after day is about 40 to 50 
ntionsan instance of an Arab having accomplished 
lies in 38 hours, thus keeping up 8 miles an hour 
eral Ohesney mentions that he crossed from Basrah 
ince of 95s J miles, m 19 days, a daily rate of 50 miles 
in this connection that in 1791 Mr. dames Rennellj 
insactions of the Ro) al Society, that, ow mg to the uni- 
ipt up by the camel, that animal might be cmpl03cd 
ices dunng geographical exploration He cited thit 
\een Aleppo and Bussora had been accompl shed 
32a hours, by Cupper in 310 hours, b) Hunter in 299) 
jon$ being accounted for by the slightly different 


Rate of 
marehtneSJ 
to 4 miles 


the camel to their carts, the shafts being 
the foremost hump. When so yoked 
’ to a properl3<onslructcd cart the} 
the camel is sometimes seen 


Camellia 

harness 
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hascompclledthepresenlarticle DISEASES, 
ofthebteratureonthesub- 7 ^- 
togise even the common- 
* or their modes of treatment 
liable to a number of diseases 
attacks of infectious diseases 
ptuposes by far the most 
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Privation 
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Eating 

poisonous 

plants. 


Privation 
from Water. 

216 


Death from 
Eeplttton. 

217 


grass. The period of the year when rutting commences seems to have 
been so modified under domestication thit the joung are born m summer 
or at least during pleisandy hot weather. Kostenko tells us that in Tun 
kistan the male gets must in the winter (from December to January), but 
in India this occurs from January to April. During this period the male 
refuses food and water and becomes unmanageable. The female is rarely 
worked, but is reserved for breeding purposes, and to supply the miilt 
on which the camel breeders largely live If well cared for a camel will 
live for 40 to 41? years. 

P0W8R OF Endurance 

Privaiton from both food. a»d driiit— Incidentally allusion has been 
made, in speaking of the anatomical peculianties of the camel, to its power 
of endurance. It is perhaps only necessary to state here that the most 
conflicting experiences of travellers and observers orevai! as to the pow er of 
endurance of the camel. It maybe premised tWt an exaggerated ac- 
ceptance of this notion must of necessity prove dangerous If anything 
was demonstrated more clearly than another by the high mof tahiy among 
the camels during the late Afghan campaign it was, that once the camel's 


camels from the plains of India at ait events were observed to eat plants 
which the hill camels would not touch, and which have the local reputa* 
tion of being poisonous to the camel. In another paragraph wnll be 
found a list of the camel fodders and of the few plants which the camel 

— r/y) 
On 
e dajs 

without water will kill the camel unless the fodder given is green and 
moist. Kostenko tells us that camels eat only during the day • they eat 
quickly and are satisfied with 2-3 hours grazing If subjected to pri- 


lion, it can also eat to excess during times of plenty. Pottlnger, in pre- 
paring for an exoedition, gave his camels 15© of flour a day m addition 
to a!! the grass they could eat. So greedy is the camel of food, after a 
few days' desert marching, that Sir Samuel Baker says, when it arrives 
m good pasture, it often dies m a few hours from inflammaiion caused 
by repletion Inference has already been made to the popular notion 


(_Com^jre vith Food,^c fff, ^ 8 ), 

Load, Distance, and Rate of Marciiino. 
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nature of the nork or ^\hIcl1 it is emplojed. For a short distance, and in 
Its usual avocation, a health) camel will carr) about (,ioo to i,2oo&, but 


Averaeo load, 
I 400lbs 
2X8 



300 to soolb; but in the latter case the Bactnan or two-humped camel is 
emplo>ed 

Colonel J. I. Boswell savs the Panjiib camels knonn as Sangar are 


Prime a?e 
4-12 years. 


2 Ip 


dose of alum It is also a common practice to anoint the bod> with oil at 
this period so as to prevent mange. Kostenko sajs that the Turkistan 
camel walks at the rate of 3| miles an hour *-uh a full load, but if light- 
ened he will go 3 to si miles. The trotting camel gets over 6^ miles an 
hour. If these figures be correct it may be added that a good Bikdnfr 
camel trots much faster than the Turkistan animal The trotting mev 
tion IS «aid to be very easj, but the gallop extremely disagreeable Swift 
camels are reported to get o%er too miles a day at a push, but the ordin- 
ary journey which the^ will keep up dsy aUee day is about 40 to 50 
miles Fortune mentions an instance of an Arab having accomplished 
a journey of 225 miles in 28 hours, thus keeping up 8 miles an hour 
con^inuoudy. General Chesney mentions that he crossed from Basrah 
■ ’ a daily rate of 50 miles 

I ^ Mr. dames Rennell 

. ' * that, ovv ing to the uni- 1 

. , , . al might be employed I 

to measure distances dunng geographical exploration He cited that I 
the distance between Aleppo and Bussora had been accompl shed 
by Carmichael in 332 hours, by Cupper m 310 hours, bv Hunter in 299^ 
hours, the vanations being accounted for by the slighily different 
tracts followed 

The Kirghiz often harness the camel to iheircarts, the shafts being 
fastened by a cord passing behind the /oremost bump When so yoked 
they will draw 730ft, but if harnessed 10 a properly<onslructed cart the) 
will draw I 800 to 2,160ft. In Rajputana the camel is sometimes seen 
)oked to the plough. 

Diseases. 


Rate of 
in 8 rehin? 2 | 
to 4 miles 
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221 
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est facts regarding the diseases ot the camel or their modes of treatment 
It IS generally believed that the camel is liable to a number of diseases 
peculiar to itself, but is not subject to the atucks ol infectious diseases 
which carrj off other cattle. For miliiaty purposes by far the most 
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serious disorder IS the result of careless loiding and a badly fitting saddle, 
' ' With care these need not occur, and after 
• the next best preventne is to ascertain if 
, r nothing is more annoying to the camel or 
Sores on iho a more fruitful source of sores than a Toad heavier on one side than the 

Back. other It has already been stated that many of thccamels employed in the 

Afghan campaign succumbed to heat .and others to cold, but it has been 
contended that the novation they endured for some time previously was 
the actual cause of acath This seems to be proved by the immunity en- 
joyed by the camels belonging to the officers, most of which returned in 
safety to India after passing through both the heat and the cold to which 
they were exposed while accomplishing for months hcaw and forced 
marches For an account of the diseases of the cameland ineir treatment, 
the reader is referred to a valuable memorandum written by Dr W 
Gilchrist, of the Madras Army, m 1842, and which to this day is perhaps 
the best treatise that has appeared. 

Kostenko says the disease known in Turkistan as Sarpo causes the 
soles of the animal’s feet to fall of!, and he adds, that as with all the 
other diseases to which the camel is subject, this is treated by the nomads 
by freedom from work and good food 


FOOD AND 
FODDER. 
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Food and Foddfr. 

To keep a camel in health u should be allowed 6 hours* grazing and 


* m the foregoing account, and 

winter, ijmen the country is 
villow Of the plants which 
e important than the others, 
because no other animal can subsist on them, and they are accordingly 
treated as more peculiarly camel fodders It would be much easier, 
however, to enumerate the plants which the came! will not eat, or which 
are poisonous to it, than to mention those on which it may be fed The 
latter would almost mean a list of the plants of India The practical 
object will therefore be met by furnishing two lists, vtg , the plants 
mentioned by authors as more peculiarly camel fodders and the plants 
of winch the camel will either not eat or on which at least it cannot subsist 
or which are poisonous to it 

CAMEL FODDERS. 

X. Acaaa arabica, Wtlld . Leouminos^. 

2 A Faniesiana, Wtlld 

3 iEgiceras raajus, Garin , Mtrsivf^s 

4 Albizzia Lebbek, , Lfguminos^ 

5 Alhagi manroram, i 7 e«i , Leguminoss 

The Camel Ihors or SuOtar khAr 

Vf “ " rr r> r ‘^artiriTi 

Dura* 

Ar^b } 
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Plants eaten by Camels 


CAMELUS. 


A \\idely distributed shrub of the Ganges valley and the and and FODDER 

* ‘ * 'Camel Thorn. 


camel, and so much does that animal depend upon this plant that uhas re. 
cei\ ed the name of the camel-thorn An officer, writing after the close of 
the Afgha ’ » « l 

Pishin. 'j 
collect It 

probable I ^ ^ 

stored for winter use 


6. Amarantus polygamus Linn . AMatUNTACE^ 

7 Anthrocnemum indicum, J/07 , ChfnopodiaCe^ 

8 Atnplez Stocksu, Bom , Cuenopodiace^e 
9. Aviceama offiaaaJis, Zi««. , Verbenacp-e 

xo Bauhima racemosa, Lam , Leouminosjb. 
zx BerbenSi various species, Bfrbbriop/b 
xa Calhgooum pol:^oaoides, Ltun . Polyookace^. 
13 CarduttS Qutaos, Linn , Composite 


Z4. Cofchofus Antichorus, Rausch . Tiliacbx 
xj Cressa cretica, £in» , Convolvulacbje. 
16 Crotalaria Buthia, ffam , LcouMtNos;E 
X7. Dalbergia Sissoo, ^9x5 , Lfguuinos^ 


18 Dodonma mscosa, Linn Sapinoacea 

19 Eclipta alba, /fjjfi , Composit^e 


20 Haloiryloa znultiflonim, Bunct CitENOPODiACBjE 
Syn— ‘AvaHASIS KULTITLORA Sfoq 

Vem — Oera lam, Una or tan(, SiNo , Chalnte, Trans Indus 


Common in the North-Western Panjab and the Salt Ran"e, and 
distributed to Afghanistan Camels are fond of the plant 
21. H. recurvum, Btin^e. 


By mistake this plant was alluded toby Stewart, and following him by 
all subsequent authors.including the writer (see B 162) as Caroxylon Gnf 
fithu, Moq an Afghdn plant not found in India, Haloxylon recwvmn is 
the plant from which kliar sajjt is chiefly made in India, and it is the salt 
plant most relished by the camel 

It is known m the Trans-Indus as /agAm., and in Cis-lndus as thar 
in Sind -s kari lam A wnter m the Fanjab Gas'tfeer savs that camels 
thrne best if fed one day upon the lana and the next upon the kiU 
(Salvadora oleoides). The term /ana appears to be almost genenc for all 
the Chcnopodiaccous plants alluded to m this Iis 4 but it is more espccialJv 
applicable to this spcaes. 
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CAMEL FODDERS. Plants taten by Camels. 

FOPDER 22 Hafochans vtolacere, Bunge , CifESOPooiACrai 

23 Indlgofera pauciBora, DeUU , Lboumisosa*. 

24 Kochia Indica, Wight , CiiENoroDiACPjC 

25 Lippia nodiflora, Rich . Verbekacp;c 

26 Leptadenia Spirtlum, Wight , AscLPPt\nACEiE 
27. Lycium europseum, Linn > Solanacf/g. 

2S Melia Azadiradita, J^tnn . Mpliacba: 

29 Mimosa mbicaulis, . Leouminos^b. 

30 MoUugo hirta, r/iMoi . Ficoide^. 

31. Phaaix dactyhftfai Lutn , Palmje 

32 Pistada iQtegemma, y L Stewart. Akacardiacba 

33 P, mutica, Ftsch. tsf They. 

34 Pfosopis spiagera, Itnn . Leoominos^ 

33 Psoralea pUcatSi Dtfitle « LscumMosAt 
36 Qoercns Ilex, Lmn . Copuueerb 

The Holly Oak 

The OaK, Vem ’—Charret, seret, balut, shdh balSl, APO , Chur, bin, halhin 

irri,yiri kkareo, Pe , Spereheret, fargdi, kkaranja, TraSS InOUB 
Op Ajtchison says that in Kuram the vanety of this plant, devoid of 


occur in Pishin 

37 Rubia iiactorum, Linn , Rubiace;e 

38 SaUcorma brachiata, Roxb . Chenopodiace« 

39 Salsola tetida, Del . Chemopodiacf^ 

Moll laal Vern — Molilam.Va t bUtholani,samunaarlani, 5 \tiD 

A camel fodder, but also used m the preparation of kharsajjt, especially 
near Jhelum 

40 S. Kah, Xi»n. 

41. Salvadora oleotdes, Dene . Salvadoraca. 

Vem — Kabbar jhar, dtar,)H,vanijhil tighai, koku, pllu,pn,pli«ane, 
mtthi van, lliNo , Ps , Tam , PtH, Mar , Sadm djar, mttht 
SiMD 

PRa. A large, evergreen shrub of tbePanjdb and Smd, often forming the 

greater part of thevegetationof thedesert, and ascending thcTrans Indus 
hills ana Salt Range to 3 000 and 4 noo feet in altitude Flowers m April, 
audits fruit ripens at the beginning of the hot weather. The fruiUS 
sweetish and is largely eaten by the natives 
The leaves serve as fodder lor camels 
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PI&Bts eaten b; Camelt CAMEL FODDERS. 


42 Satradora pertica, Ltnn 

Vern — 7«/ laurl rin, fduri rSn, Pp } yJt, N -tV P , Arthur 

br Stocks) ihifi djkaf, tAarl djar, SINO ; P/iUa varngo-venli, 
Tel.) O^a, ughiu Tam 

A sma31 thick stemmed, soft.^ootJed iree, wild in mnnv of the drier 
mrts of Indn, eg, Panjdb, Sind, Riiputinn, North-West Pro\ince>s, 
Gurcrai, Konkin, ind the Circars Produces flowers ind scry smill 
blick red juicj curranl-Iikc berries, hasinf* 1 «trong aromatic smell, and 

■ ■ • isionally eaten as 


FODDER. 


43. Snsda fraUcosa, Font,. CiiEsoromACca: 

Vern— CAA«r( lint, /••lol fikfioA tins, haeg* Una, liina, Cis Ivnirs, 
Zatn^t, TaAVS*l*iDt.S I /tout /Wn( Utah tint, tmnak StSO 
A «ub-erect bush, common m North-West India from Delhi to the 
Indus, and d stnbuted westward to Africa and America 

I mploied in the prepiraiion of khar s\jj{ but also extolled is acamcl 
fodder. Major ClifTorO says, it ts abundant at Chuckluk in Pishfn 

44 S mantima, Damorf , and S oadiSora, J/e; 

45. Tamanx gallica, Itntt . Tamariscivea: 

Tnaothema.— Four soeaes belonging to this genus frequent the sandy 
tracts of the Pani ib and Smd, and according to Stocks, one or all are 
known as Fyiur lint, they are regularlj eaten b> camels 
The following are the better known species of this genus ~ 

46. TnaxEthema cyrstaUma, Vahl , Ficoideje 

47 T. aODOgyea, Ltnn 

48. T« pentaadra, L1n»^ 

49 Vibs carcosa, Lam . AMrcuDPiB 

50 Ziajpbus nummularu, W fsf A , RiiAstsEvc 

Vem — SMIS hir.ktrar jXart N \V P Gangr janyra SiND Malta 
iakniber marahSr, jand /harierttari iiroti Po , Auritana, Trans 
Indus, harkanna Ara 

A densel) branched small bush met with in the drier parts of India 
Mr F Kinsman, of the Telegraph Department, informs the writer 
that this plant may be regarded as the most important camel fodder in a 
great part of Rajputana The natives, to cut the plant, have invented a 
peculiar axe wth the cutting edge turned $0 that it is parallel to the 


Chhotl L&nL 


order thus to attord botti camel todder and fuel 
51 Zygophillam simplex, Ztnn . Z^GornTLLRiE 

PLANTS POISONOUS OR AT LEAST NOT WHOLESOME TO 
CAMELS 

I, Acorns Calamus, Ltnn , Aroideje 

Vtm—Baeh Hind., Vekhanda, BoMB , Pbi, ARAB , Agrt lurit, Pers . 
Bart bo}, Pe 
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CAMEI- FODDERS. 'Planla poisonous of not wliolesome to Camels. 


POISOKOUS. 
Each Ahri. 


A semi^iquatic plant, met with m damp places In India, at altitudes 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 

It IS reported that at Quetta and Pishln an Iris-like plant, eaten, dunns 
the Afghan campaign, by the camels from the plains, proved poisonous to 
them The hill camds did not eat the plant. This seems to tac the same 
plant which Mr. Steel speaks of under the name akrt, a word which may 
be taken as derived from the Persian name for this plant. Mr. Steel 

... 41. -1 1.. .. _ .V . .1-. , > ,1 n -•not quite so 

■ rere poisoned 

: . ■ y be Acorus 

Cl . ‘ Panjab ap- 


s no resem- 


blance to an Irib whatsoever. 


а. Calotfopis gigaotea and C. procera, Br. ; Asclep;adace^. 

Vera. — maddr^ Htno , Pb. aad fliNO.; Spalmet, tpalmai, Arc; 
llshay, Arab,; Khari, Pers, 

Stocks enumerates this among his four plants which the camel will 
■not eat, but the Sittd Gaselteer (page 522), under the account of the district 
Mehor, slates that it is acamelfodder. It is probable Dr. Stocks is correct. 

3. Cannabis sativa, £<««..* Urticace.«. 

4. Euphorbia netufoha, £*««..• Eupuorbiace^. 

5. E. Royleana, Botss. 

б. £• Tirucalil, Lutn. 

7, Nerium odonito, Solanderj Apocynace^e. 

SWEET-SCESTED OLEANDER. 

Veto — -A'flwr, kanlra, jawfclro, HiNO , Pb t A'flroij, Beso .Kankiriti 
Aanlr, tSosiB.) Otjli, Arab,, hhat-iahrah (ibe Asses-bane), Wrs 
A common bush, with largepinhorwhiteflowets Dr. Stocks says of 
, this plant: “ Uisviorthyofremarkthatihccameleats the Nenwn odorum 
; • . ’ ’ * • every case 

I • • ’ Several 

I ' . igh death- 

rate of ca * '' * * 

however, . 
poisonous • 
wholesom 
against th 
was suspi 

i (Compare wuh Acorns). 

8 Othonnopsis latctmedia, Boist.. Composit-e. 

Vem.— -CBBTit, PtsMTu. 

Mr J H Lace, of the Forest Department, Quetta, reports that the 

nnuchis regard thu plant as pyisonous to the camel. 

9 PegaeasaHanKala, Unn.: Rutacf«, 

Vera*— //armfll, Arab , Jtlani, ^%t^iSptlttne,karmal, Pit 
A ‘maH bu^h, much branched and densely clothed with dissected 
teases. The who’e pHnt strongly scented. 

•fVe carrel wvU rot eat this plant. 
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Economic Prodacta denrcd from the Camela. CAMEL«HIDE« 


10. Withania coagulana, Z>rmaf. S^lavacet. 

Vcm — ^anfr, Po j Penlr, SiKD} Pattlr iait, PeRS 
While this «pecics «* noi C-Aten bj cimcl*, the 'tlliet! species, W aom- 
clfera, is said to be broiAsed coats, *ind it is possible it mny therefore 
be also eaten by camels Horn species occur in Sind, the Panjab, and 
are distributed to Afghinistan. {Comf-irt Ac* / atsd 7 ) 

CAMEUl LESH AND PRICES PAID TOR THE ANIMAL 
It Is stated b\ urilcra on the subject that camel flesh is \cr\ tough, 
but that the flesh of the sucking camel is passable 1 he camel owners 
are rcnoricd to kill and cat the animats that show signs of djing, and that 
only the rich during festue occasions can afliffd to kill a ^oung camel 
In India the pnee of a full grown camel seems to a\-crage from Rj5 to 
R150 At Taskand a camel sells for about £6 to ;^io, and this price 
rremils o\er the greater part of Turkistan Halgrave, speaking ol the 
Ncjdcan camels, sajs the “camel is somewhat slimmer and smaller than 
the northern, ami the hair is finer. They are cheaper m proportion than 
sheep, lwcnly-fi\e to thirty shillings is an average price " 


CAMEL.HAIR. 

The amount of hair or wool which the came! possesses seems to be 
inwrselv to the warmth of the country in which n is found The two 
bumpeo camel has a longer and more abundant crop than the single* 
humped, and the wild camel most of all It has already been stated 
that the natives near Lob nor are said to hunt the wild camel on account 
of Its hair, which 1$ much valued for its softness The stngle*humped 
camel, acclimatised to colder regions, loses its hair when brought into 
a warm country, but pcnodicalU all camels cast their hair, and the natives ; 
cither wait for this or clip the hair shortly before the period at which u I 
should be shed This generally occurs m springin Upper Asia, but not til! 
May or June in India The cold country camels yield as much as 12& 
ofhaira year, but in India sfc is about tne average Thisis wo\en into 
the boras or sacks used by the camel*owncrs, but for this purpose it is 
usual to mix the camel hair with goat-hair It is also made into ropes 
Bellew says it “ is very highly pr ' 

kind of camlet’ [Kashmtr and 

Calcutta International and at the 1 

Agra Jail exhibited carpets made 

says -r _j„- 1 colour, it is made into 

chogas 0 n, and useful The long 

hair IS t employed m Europe for 

making f artists* hair-brushes or 

pencils, s of the sable, the mini- 

ver, the martin, the badger, and the polecat are also employed 


PRICES 
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HAIR 
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CAMEL HIDE, 

There seems to be little or no export trade from India m camel hide 
Locally It IS emplo\ed for many minor purposes, such as the fastenings 
used by the camel drivers With the hair on, it is also manufactured both 
in Europe and m India into trunks The chef use to which it is put in 
India, however, is the manufacture of huppa$,ori\\e huge skin jarsemploy- 
ed in India forcarrying oil org/;» These are most probably madeinthe 
Lower Provinces (where the camel does not occur}, of cow, buffalo, or 
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Dutictary cf tf t rtcn^t'ttc 


CAMEL'S MILK 


nec«!jntc Ptoimt €cfWti Uen x\t C*(n«l. 


hupT>av 
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KuppI 
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MILK. 
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Ha-lwa 
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(Sr »ratf tnn 1* VrvtT r'> vco fni I'l (Sf* r'i't rf 

(}jc imrnfntf numljcf *>1 sUtn of tfx^irrn » I j I'l wf xh ( vm an aV 
cljamittnnc frt'urr of t\tt> Un.lr in tr<Ia. Jj *otiM how- 
ever, nj>rieir th-U oihrr vVmn nre f fnrl r*r$ jn ad-Jt « 10 

Cimc{*KwV, Sw,\ M tWy *if»* rrnrf tint! n wr <rr ca'l i » *c»k, 

cimcJ*b«lc » uiM Ttc vtrvl rr fj^n^rr'-njaf ; «?< emp 
Ijouvcholil jijppi) ire, I iwcvcr. cSkOj midenfrle (Otriuna’ Ir'^^juro-rt^ 
t cotr. Of tortc ! rf ihi« purpotr iSe \ ate 

^ « noy* %kin nr glu'v ran in Ix-Jh 

I • • * • CUy it (ifcen ird fofr’cd jrto 

Ihr s 1 vij>e nnu »u*. • • I AUrr iS ♦ U l» sutwirird fa s 

tl«‘frtlc*tcnl TSe Ireib omt( J u«. ireeJ from tl e hitr, or the pftparti 
irtictitftil membfine, li ibrn tit-x^n tner (he jttould urtl i-i:cnuruIiJ 
firmU fljJScrtv. '{be mooih i« i»QwIofmei\ \>y worfeinj* the <V,m arnord 
•1 Mjck or bimboo itKl rcflectiOf* (f e bp in 1! r charic»cn<tic sha^ 
When quue tlr\ \b<<.hy iv broken up ind eifrluU) temovetL fhe snulV 
jirs or in/'f’i nre il^o ofn.-»nicf>f«I u'ltb pa*itffl< cu’ i>u( tn whfr patch* 
menlt jvCter (hc^c have l»ceo $*uclc on, (he m eU Are varriMled over the 
ouls»de Mr Oaden Powell, in bi< \f^nuja (uret, (hi** 

Rohniihe^wp/t ifeof(cnmideift*'fanfnij£ jKipet.jomc rfeejacrrOthe*^ 
fiittened md perfofated tppitenfh w |h hrije bcle^.e.b eh oi cotirsc can 
Open on 1 > lonffttudinaUv in (he fnm Hii butlj i( the vite” They nfr 
nbo bftfcU tmdc ni Mighnna »n (he Jlnn^* dutnet mil *ii niWnfrw 
Rnjpuinn^, and Cuicli ind Abmedabid m Hombny Ae mierri ins 
nccouM o{ the kuff'1% mnnuHc(urc o( t uekno'^ be found m Hoey* 
Tnde M ouifAtturtiof fiorth InUa f /jJ It would appear tfiK (h® 
kufffaa of thil cK> urciny hide iV'ndaWe nrd (COftjtruct ihcnmovefa 
Jajer of mud pr'»»*nnentl> enclosed logivc Tigjditv 

Knpptt fm^ • ' » »»! sue, the prfce I’lrymgr accord ntffy 

Thelargefsuc • • n • r ‘ Mi, molassM. Ac., 

ire often “so *• t » * ^5,^, (he Jioiycf 

Ab Baba and »>b . » 1 ey miy be made 

to bold one miund or 5JX or c«gfti II - » H more lhan sufli' 

cient to contain two ounces 1I50 be procured 

Kuppat should not be ntisfakeo for leather w iter boUlci such as those 
imdc at Btkanfr and used ill tner Northern India Cimel-slwins ‘cIl for 
ibout R2 to R3 a piece. 


CAMEL'S MILK 

U ts scarcely necessary to enlarge on this subject further than has 
already been done It is regularly used bj the camel rearers, indeed »t 
forms an important item of their food lo those not accustomed to it it 
15 putgaiive, and is accordingly rrcomniendcd as 1 med cine U is sup- 
posed to give strength to horses, hence is commonly gt\ en to foals Ac- 
cording to some writers camel’s will yield buttcr-mdk but not butter, 
and by others it is said to ifford butler also The writer hrs nt present 
no mems of settling this point, but a milter of this nature m ghi easil' 
enoi '''* af and thus remove at least one of the numercos 

imV » -'f the camel 

isbrought 

froi « ed to com® 

mflateartheftpuu.,,..^ . sensoldbj 

European provision storekeepers m » v, nble trade 

seems to be done in the article alfhewfih it does not oppe<»t ,, eanywhefo 
made in India It is known in the bazars as Mutcai ia halwu 
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The Tea.plant 


CAMELLIA. 


CAMELLIA, Linn.; 


Gen. PI, L, 187. 


TEA. 

233 



-r 



radicle short, superior 

The genus Camellia IS named m honour of Camellus (Joseph Kamel), 
a Moravian Jesuit and Asiatic explorer. The cultivate or ornamental 
Camellias are mainly derived from C. japonica, a native of China and 
Japan ; this was introduced mto Europe in 1740 The Camellias are easy 
of cultivation in warm temperate climates, the best «oil being a mixture of 
sandv'loam and peat Trie pots should be well drained and the plants 
sparingly watered, except during the growing season. They are readily 
increased by cuttings or by marching on the commoner kinds 

The Chinese tea-planters are said to propagate C. Sasaoqua as a shel- 
ter for their tea plants This small-leaved species has sweeilj-scented red 
flowers, the odour of which is supposed to be communicated to the neigh- 
bouring tea leaves Sometimes, however, the planters pluck the leaves 
and even the petals of this species, and mix these with the tea in order to 
produce a favourite-scented mixture. The black-scented teas, shipped from 
Canton, are said to be flavoured with the flowers of Jasminum Sambac. 
This IS largely grown in the suburbs of Canton, and is there known as 
Moi-ltt 

The seeds of C dnipifeni (formcrh known as C. Oleffera, Ilaff) yield 
the largest amount of oiJ, but all the Camellia seeds contain a useful sweet 
oil By far the most important of the Camellias, however, 15 that from 
which Tea is obtained 

Linnaeus, in the middle of the eighteenth century, gas-e the Tea plant 
the name of Thea sinensis (T. chioensis), but <oon aiter, in the second 


specific name being denied from the *• Wd-l or Bu-t Mountains in the 
nonh-west of Fuh-Kien.one o' the districts most famous for its black tea’* 
(I’li/r). ITiese hypoiheuca! Linnxan«pecies were soon reduced to one, and 
that referred to the genus Camellia, under the name Camellia thelfert, 
Griff (C The*, £«nt) The so-called wild tea of Assam was next de- 
scribed as a separate «pecies under the name of Tbea assamica, ilastfrsi 
but recent investigation has proved this to be but a large-leaved sub- 
tropKalformof C-tbeifeia, ana it is open to doubt d it be even indigenous. 
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CAMELLIA. 


The Tea-plant. 


TEA. 

History of 
Assam Tea. 


It IS most probably only an escape from early cultivation, so far as 
Assam is concerned. The firstscientific tea explorers of the forests around 
Sadiya, namely, Drs. Watlich, McClelland, and Griffith, describe lias 

_ 1 ■' 1 .C .1.-, .r- ft . U .1, U. 1 


Government cultivation of tea, since the stoef: found in Assam nas of 
► .ft. inferior oualily. In a correspondence with Assam tea planters, how- 
* • • ' ♦, or rather dege- 

. introduction 
s the Assam 
endcncy and 

was on this account piLsuui.*ui» « . . China. This 

line of reasoning can scarcely be admitted, for, assuming that the Assam 
II ,v.a same stock, they have each 
erent climates, for centuries 
It suits the one would not 
.Va Asc-ytn 


Manipur Tea. 

234 


need ha' • no uouul as iw hj . » 

pean eff ' “ nouii uj 

to wheth ^ 

plant. 

“ indigenous Assam, 4m..v»y, • t ^ ** 

little claim to such a title, 'l^e W'lld plants of C> tbeifeia in Assam nave 
all the appearance of being escapes from culuvation, and it is a suspiaouj 
circumstance that they do not occur beyond the invaded and conquered 
terntory now inhabited by the people who are reported to have cultivated 
tea at the time of the arrival of the first European visitors to Assam 
In Manipur, hmvever — a small Native State, a" or 3* south of the 
region of the Assam and in the very latitude of the accepted Chinese 
forms forests, the plants attaining to the 


so much stress upon as a proot ui iiiucp\,uui.. u. ^ 

with the remark under c>m fl ila th^fera. No 24.4) The histone and even 
the accepted prehistonc colonization of Assam has many incidents in it 
that he Cited in suuriort of this theo^ The successive waves of 


Siame 
(survi 
times 
each 
of ter 

China tu inuia, m 


ttrpH Assam 
ent 
ght 


1 hich had been cultnated in L-mna 


y produced a plant which in many 
ling bushes to be seen m the damp 
id Cochar, 
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The Tea>plant. 


CAMELLIA 


The cross fertilization of these two forms gave origin to the popular 
race known as the “Assam hybrid,** a term which scientifically must 
be viewed as incorrect, since it is not a cross between two species 
but between two forms of the same species. It is more accurately a 
cultivated form or race holding the same relation to the original species 
as do the races of wheat or of rice to the plants from which the multitudes 
of widely different kinds of these cereals have been derived. This is 
more than a mere technical distinction, since it accounts for many of the 
peculianties of (his widely cultivated "hjbrid *’ stock (such as the case bj 
' ’ erimental 

, ■ C " the other 

; • problem 

• ; . whether 

any improvement In quality or healthiness of stock would result from 
the production o! such a hybrid remains to be seen. Indeed, this may 


TEA. 

Assam 

Hybrid. 


235 


verted irom the cultivation of the plant to the improvement and cheapen* 
ing of the manufacture of tea, so that the past co years of Indian tea 
cultivation have seen no new forms producea,and perhaps little improve* 
ment m the methods of cultivation. 

It IS constantly protested by the planter that he can distinguish the 



course in its stnctly scientific sense, and not m the loose popular manner 
in which it is but too frequently employed A cultivated recognisable 
state of a plant is not necessanly a variety A \ariety is a fixed natural 
departure from fhe specific rype , in other words, it is what might be cabled 
a lower degree of speaes According to this acceptation, all the forms of 
the mango, for example, must be throw n together as unworthy of the sys- 
temauc posiuon of constituting even one, still less many, varieties of the 
wild ^lant. 


236 


Assam 

lodleenous. 


237 


wrould doubtless retain its distinctive features longest, because it has been 
cultivated for a much greater period and acdunatised toa colder country 
than Manipur. Some of the forms of Chines tea are accustomed to a 
climate with a short but se\ ere snowy winter. There are in India, howeser, 
at least four perfectly distinct speci« of Camellia, which might be left for 
acomparati\el> indefinite period, growing side by side, without losing one 
particle of thor disUnaive features Onerf these, with the true tea plant, 
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belongs to the section Thea of the genus CaroellU, vis., C. candaU,a 
yjecics met in BhulAn, the Mtshm! mils, the Khdsia hiUs, and even in 
Sylhel and Burma. Has any effort ever been made cither to propagate 
this species, or to use U as a hardy stock for grafting, inarching, or 
hybriaising with, or have its properties, as a possible source of tea, been 
tested? From a purely theoretical point of view it would seem desirable 
that this subject receive attention, for, should the suggested hopes of 


First Assam 
Tea Garden. 


instructive paper read before the Society of Arts (Jffay ^^ih, iS37) 
remarks that — It is a matter for profound regret that this garden 
(Chabwa) did not share the fate of its predecessor, for it proved the 
chief means of disseminating the pest of Assam— the miserable Chjna 
variety — all over the province, not only by means of seed, but, owing 
to its prolific inflorescence,* the indigenous Assam plants in the vicinity 
were impregnated with its pollen, and thus produced the hybrid variety 
which now forms the great bulk of the plants found not only in India 
but also in Ceylon.” Or. White does not therefore show much favour 
either for the introduced China tea plant or for the so^alled hybrid 
between it and the plant found in Assam. Other planters state that a first 




increased quantity, ' *' • ' ***. 

oJ. per aws ‘4 - • • • • 

China plant.” It* , 

ment, that theAssam tea will fetch more in Mmcing>lane,pDund for pound, 
than Indian-grown China. But is the lesseryield, as Dr. White seems to 
think, due to inherent inferior ouality or to insuilability to the^ Assam 
climate? Is the China plant, in other words, suited to Assam, and if not, is 
It posrible by other means than hybridisation to improve the Assam 

stock? — - • t. .v . ■ .. .. . 

ably say . . ■ ■ 

will not fi ■ • ’ • 


* This doubtless means piolific fiowenng : the flowers are asilbry, solitary. 
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Camellia caudata, , PI. At. Rar., Ill, 36 ; FI. Br. Ind , I., 

S93 ! Ternstrcemiace*. 238 * 

Refereaces. — Gnff , Ralul. IV , SS9, f. Oot t Trans Aeri -Hert Soe. Ind , 

V., t8s9,f, A.t I^nrt, FI Durm ,t.,t09} Gambit's Man Ttmh.,so. 

HabIfcat~>A smallish bush, found in the Bhutdn, Mishmi, Khdsia and 
Sylhet hills, and in Martaban : at altitudes from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Botaolc Dta^osfs —Leaves with (apenn^ points, hairy beneath and 
only 3 to 4 by I to I inch in size. Plovers white solitary, nodding, with 
the stamens and styles hairy, as also the outer surfaces of the sepals and 
petals; sepals persistent. 

This species is apparently not used for any industrial purpose, but it 
has been recommenoed in the preceding remarks as worthy of careful 
investigation as a possible source of improvement to the cultivated tea 
• I- ‘ • ' • - . j - V j iction of 

I ■ • , • ‘ « . • normal 

C. ‘ e 


C. drupifera, Lour ; Fl. Sr. Ini , 293. 

Syo,— C. Kissi, , As Pet, Xtit , 4291 pour , As Soe., Benf, 
JV,48,1 S/Pl As Rar .III ,S^, t KtxytK, Don, Prod , tftpal, 

*24tC. Mastcrsia, Cnff,Notul IV , S39t C. siMPLicirotiA, Gnff , 
Noiul IV 0<34{ C CAUOATA, Gnff <000 lVall){ C. olbipera, 

fVall, 

Vens.—Rissi, /nn^ua, NeP , CiasA$nr, Dhutia and Lbpcka. 

References —Kurt, For. Ft., Bum , I, t09i Gamble, Man Ttmb , 30, 
also Darjeeltg Lui, 9. 

Habitat, — A laige evergreen shrub, with slender.much divided branches, 
met with in Nepdl and on the Eastern Himalaya generally in Bhutdn, 
the Khdsia hills, Northern Cachar hills, Manipur, lenassenm, and the 
Andaman Islands, at altitudes from 3,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea 

Botanic Diagnosis. — Leaves 3 to 4 by i to inches in size, tapenng 
below and having also a long acuminate apex, margin serrulate, especially 
towards the apex, and often revolute. Twigs puberulent, with loose mem- 
branous scales embracing th •• - . " th the odour 

of the cherry-laurel Sepal s , not persis- 
tent) Petals emarginate . • . free, woolly 

at the base 

This IS closely allied to the sweetly-scented C, Sasanqua of China and 
Japan, to which allusion has been made as cultivated in China near the 
bushes m order to afford shade and to impart to the leaf the sweet scent of 
Its flowers 

Oil.— It is believed this species has never been cultivated in India; but 
apart from any possible service it might be found to render m the direc- 
tion of the suggested improvement of tea through the production of a 
better hybnd, this plant would seem worlW of attention as an oil-seed- 
beanng species. At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition two or three 
samples of the oil from tea seed were shown and were much admired. 
\Vitnout any appreciable extra trouble this species might be reared as a 
hedge and yiela a fairly remunerative oil crop at the same time. It is a 
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SasanQua Olt 


' The T<a-pfaBl, 


non*dr>jriff oil of n superior , ${ 5< «»ctl metltcjm!}) m Cochifl 

Chim, anu v,\th the oil >rom C« Sawftewa is no d<niht hrjjtJ) soM as tca- 
sced oil The hilcr amctc Jsof cohsidcraWe importincc to the fa dis* 
tnctsof Chiniandh exported lo J’urope It rescmhlts ohscol, bums 
ssilh a clcir hnght hght, 'tnd rs ftw froffr irftp?et*ant cAnar, 

The Oil of Sasanqtia (Sanshv t**J ap-snese name) his an agrceiblc odour, 
and n used for nnny domestic nufpo<c« II js obumed first by cold pres- 
sure, the pulp bone bodM ano ajjatn pressed 

The leaves are inr^ly «<ed bj Japanese ladies for washmff the hnir, 
Hom far the art of perfuming tta^in China ts earned seems ureeruam, 
but it IS possible some ^ the special brands ma> uvrt more to the flowers 
of C. Sasaaqua than i# .at present untlcrstoocl. 

Slnicture of the Wood.-— Hard, close, and esen-grained; ueight 6o& 
per cubic foot. 

Camellia lutcscens, Dytr; Ij. Br. /od, /., spj. 

Habitat.— Mishmt Hills 

Botanic Diagnosis.— -A shrub stth much divided pale grey branches, 
iearet caadate<it*im\nate,« to %\ bj t to ti inches, closely ferrate, fljv 
trt erect, crowded, tvhite, becoming ycllon, fragrant caducouf, 

pubescent internally *hort, Su^mas recurved 

Very little ts knono of this plant 

C. theifera, Br. Jnd , I , sgs 

Tea, , Till, Br , Tjij, Germ , Tt, Dulch, It, Sp. & 
Scc/eA , CitAt, But ^ Turi 

Syn — TugA sisensjs (cnistKSis), £ib« ,• Tjiea uoiitA (bUek tea) arid 
T 'viRtoislefeentca), Ca»ei.Ija Tiisa, Ltni / Thea assa»uca, 
ters, c« 7«r«r Arrt'ffff^t Sfit , fnd , III (iSjj), ASSSU T^, 
iValheh tn %ur A . I V, 4 ^, t ». CamELUA, Sp , Cnjf , 

tn Tram , fieri 'Hort v. /»,rt ^ B 

DeCando\\6{Orfg •“ t»w 

tiaan St'c , XXII , 337> ' ‘ • • • 

Thea, Kshife UaiKort J' • “i * * 

S*** as de Camellia Tht Ctnrra l lamui - * 

( fig cfref^rnnr'theTASpJbstauuA.. 

*1- OInShe 


entirety set && uc 
Vcrti —TV, e 
Origin but' 
the nest It 
«&art,CoC 


— iirO*,vJ regards th® noju ,i- 

iny other words, 

’gRS , and Hind , o«r» 
rtaia ieiola (accordiog 
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to Moon) ts the Cc}1on niffleforThca boheo. Balfour enumerates 
the follonitip names said to be Chinese I Mtng.kulu, tu, kit'<ha, kia,tkek, 
and churn fht further mentions the following Indian vernaculars, but these 
srould appear to be tea ^rden names of a modern onpn —DuUlcham 
{white n-ood), C.SC)Ma} PJthp ot ihlab, mua phlap (in Muttack); 
mikai, Assam. 

Rcfcreoccs.— In addition to the publications quoted above (under 

botanical sjnonj ■. . •• • • * . 

Ac., may be cons !. I ■ . 

order of date of 

the bepnning ofthe present century. 

‘ • ' 0 . 


TEA. 
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Thea, in //{ , ric, 1839* 

Tea in Himalaya, Roylc in Proi. Res , /wd, 257 ani j{>j, 1840. 
Team Jasa, Cultivation and Manufacture of. Translated from the 
Dutch, by J Hotsficld, 1841. 

Tea in Robinson's Account of Assam, 1841. 

Cultivation of Tea on the Himdlaya, a lecture delivered by Dr. J. 

Roylc, at the Royal Asiatic Society. 4ih Apnl 1844. 

Tea, Report on the Cultivation and Manufacture 0/ Tea in Kumaon 
and Garhwal by Dr. W. Jameson, 1843.45 (see also Jour. Agrt • 
^HorU.Soj.Ind%U anilV.\ ^ J.. . 


. Uy IV. iwuuiii., 

, 40ih 

' ition of, also Tea-seed from 

\V. Jameson, Agra, 1852 
II . 6 q, 233 i London, 1832. 

Tea Districts of India and China, by , 

Tea in the Kangra Distnct, by Dr W. _• ■ ■ , 

_ Vffl. I (Nos r to 6), p. 287, 1853) 


Tea trade of Russia by Lambey, 1867, 
Tea, m Baden-RovelVs Pb. Prodt 275. 
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Tea m hiti, 5 e»., April, p. 535; Oct., p. sO); t 863 . 

'lca,Swic ancTProspcci^ o^— Report hy the Comcni^^ionw appoinled 
to enquire in A»om. Cachir, and SvU'Ct, iSf'S Govt.) 

*'*■ • ' y .t-js.tSSn). 

' ■ *. ■ n— Report 

{Sit. kt.., 

U'. Prov , I', (and xeriet), 433 to 4Jj). 

Train the Nilgluris by Dr. G.iiidte« Report o! Cofice Borer, p, 86. 
Govt., 1869. 

Tt- n.--.-. — t- u. r.. Kin;:(5V/.^r(:.,A'.U’.*/’.,//.) 

Tc . • • G.irdens in Assam, Cachar, 

Sjlhct, and Datjcclinj:, rccardin;*, 1870, 

Tea, in Hass.il‘sFood, 'Ihe Uettcuon of Adulter, of, 1S71 (al50iS76)» 
Tea Pruninc, Remarks on, by Dr. G. King, i8;i. 

Te.a, Urc’s Diet, of Arts, Man., Ac., 111 ., 870 j London, 1873, also 
Supp.IV., p, 874. 

Tea, PriccEss.ayonCuUiv.of,Acn.-//{>r/i. 5 (>f.yo»<r.,///.,/’.irf a, 1S73. 
Tea Operations in A<sam, Report on, 187.V74. 

Tea Cultlv.ation in Bengal and Ass.am, Report on, by J.W. Edgar 
{Bengal Govt., 1873: Part. i*.iprr, C. Pt. 9S3, London, 1874)* 
Drury, Uttful Plants of India, //. 433 and 477* £d . ; 1873^ 

Allen, Pharm. Jottrn., 1873 (also in Chem. A*«ci, Vol. XXX., 1874L 
Camellia Then, £t«*. ; Brandis, For. FI., 3 $ : l 874 » 

Tea, CofTec, and Cocoa, by Wanklyn, London, 1874 (also Chem, Nevi, 

xxvai., /fid). 

Thea, Ferminger, Man. Card., 416; Calcutta, 1874. 

Brick Tea, Set. from 7 our.As. Soc., Benp., Vols. I. to XXVUI.SsSt 
Mad., 1875. 

Dr, Campbell Brown on Tea in fourn, Chem. Soc„ p. 1217 j 187s* 
Thea, in Baillon’s Nat. Hist. PI.. IV., 235 5 1873. 

'I'f,.. r A* * 1-. W l> n •• 

■ ,‘.i •’ • ‘ ■■ ■ J' . *! . • I : 


'xea, uy r. L. t>iimuuiius, s roy. Agrt.sy, 79 .* Luimuii, 1077. 

Tea in Assam by S. Baildon. Calcutta, 1877. 

Tea Culture, Indian, by Burrell, foitr, Soc. of Arts, XXV., 199 ; 1877- 
E. Money, Cultivation and Manuf, of Tea, 3rd Ed. ; London, 1878. 
Watson, Dr. J, F., Prize Essay. 

Tea, Cultivation of, in Kumaon, by J. H. Batten, in Jour. Roy. At- 
Soc,,X., 7jr,alsoin Jour. Soc. Itid.,V., Pi. IV.5 187®* 

Tea Culture as aprobable American Industry, by W. Saunders, 1879* 
Camellia Thea, in Bent, and Trim , Med. PI., /., 34 ; London, 18S0. 
Chinese Tea Plant, in United States Agri. Report, 1877, p. 363; 
1879, p. 27 ; 1881, p. 8t (as an insecticide.). 

' I . . idon, 1881. 

(' ■ ■ .■ ilcutta, iS 3 i. 

I* < - , * ■ 

Tea, Smith, Die. Econ, PL, p. 404; London, 1882. 

Capabilities of New Zealand for Tea Culture, by W. Cochran, in 
Jour. Soc, XXX., 1882. 
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Tea, Spons’ Encydop , p 1994, London, 18S2 TEA 

Tea, by J F Dulhie, in Atkinson’s Him Dttis, Vol X,N^W P, Bibliography* 
Gas ,pp 887 qo8. Allahabad, 18S2 
The Tea Industry in India, by S Baildon , 1682 
A Tea trade with Thibet, Bettp Govt , 1883 
Tea Industry in N -W P and Panjab, by L Liotard, 1882 
Tea trade with Thibet, by L Liotard, 1833 
Tea in United States Dispens., Ed 15th, 1762, 1883 
Tea, Folkard, Plant-Lore, p 561 , London, 1884 
Tea in Dc CandoOe, Origin Cult PI , p itq, London, 1884 
Tea«Mile and Tea bug m Assam by J Wora Mason , London, 1884. 

rpL TJi-UAnjf/-. ,gg. 

IIS, London, 18S5 
1885 

ms, 688, Lon,i836 

ndind Exh , 1885 
al Agriculturist and 

yowr.p 734. 1887 

n Vols. II , pp 181 
pp 94, >02, 104, 

los, 140, i55,andt6o, VI, p 10, VII, p i (and Pro pp 45, 

S9), VIII. pp d^and 282. 

Jot ■ ■ • 


(uahj>.L t,>» “I't' ^ ‘4 w*- ouuj, »ii, iyi tjuvaj, 31 
(Darjeeling, App. p^ 3— Ii (Himdhya), VIII , p 91 (Assam), 


47, ^3, «»75*7^ P *0, »87<’-77, PP »*• 49, «877*78. P 3* » 

1878 19 pp 9 33, 1879*80, p 42, i83o-8i pp 39 54, iBSi 82, 

PP 47,70, 18S2 83 pp 61 92, 188384 p 39, 1884*35, pp 21, 

47, and 1885 86 pp 38 38, 39 

tJj’**-* — A*- - t , , Distribution 

- * • , . . ofTeaPluit. 

I ,• ( - ( 246 

not appear to have obsersed the mid plant, and DeCandolle according- 
ly has come to the conclusion “that the lea plant must be wild in the 
imountainous region which separates the plains of India from those of 
China, but the use of the Icas'cs was not fonnerlj known in India,” He 
further admits that “it is probabfe it exists also in the mountainous 
districts of south-eastern China, « here naturalists have not s et penetrated,” 

Loureiro (F/ Cochtn, p 414) sai-s that the tea plant is found in Cochin- 
China “culiiiated and uncuJuiated ” but he desenbes the leas-es as fan- 
eeolate and acuielj «eTate, a description which would appear to agree 
better w th Camellia drupiferx than with the true tea pbnu We now know 
that in Cochin China that species is cultivated on account rf 1 $ o Vbeanng 
«eeds. As in part supposing DeCandoIIes co*iciusion that the ** plant 
must be w lid in the mountainous re^on which separates the pluns of ind a 
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from those of China,*’ Jt has been established beyond doubt that one »f 
not t%o forms of the true tea »r m ccriamforest gbdes of Assam 

(Jaipur, Sudiya, &c ) and Cach *'• to the 

supposition that they ireciiher 
or have become acclimatised as csuipts , u 

cultivation In Manipur (a small Native State between Assam, t-iu .. , 
and Burma) the plant exists as n forest tree in such profusion as to 
leave no possible doubt that jt is truly mdigpenous It is noteworthy 
that Mampur occurs m the very latitude to which nnny authors fix 
the possible Chinese wild home of the plant It is, perhaps, desirable, 
•» »/»o extended meaning bein^ put upon M De Can- 
the plains of India from those of China.’* 
- ict south eastern range refauve to India as 

a whole 1 he sptcica ttends furthest to the west 15 C drupifera, 

z mpt with in NepdJ, ond from there distributed east along the 

* ' - fh-west to the Khdsia and Cachar 

* * of Burma, and again south 

nsserim and Cochin China 
C theifera wuu u sterly habitat in the moun 

f Assam, from wmt region it is distributed along 

~ r -<T fhe Khisia and Cachar 
rui a « and Sylhet ana 

extends eien as far soutn w«.a«. « fipperah in Sooth 

Sylhet It IS not cuUivated by the present ruling iul<! of Manipur, but 
tribes bordering on Manipur do cultivate the plant, ana manuj 
- Tviv into a form of wet tea This is packed 
» nf South Western 

Cl a, not made into a 

decoction, but ts eaten as « a of food Th^ 

Western Tibetans boil tea with flour and butter arm <.ut the mixture hke 
a pudding, a habit somewhat similar to that followed by the Sbans and 
Burmans of eating tea as a preserve instead of making a decoction from 
the leaves The SHans have been known to manufacture this peculiar 
wet tea from almost time immemonal One of the earliest Government 
records of this fact will be found in a report by Colonel Hannay on 
Bhamo and on the capacity of the Shan Countries [dated ^amtary iSsfi 
hut rgprtnfed tn Sel Rec ■, Beng Govt, XXV, /dj?) Various early 
accounts also exist of a trade m tea between Assam and Burma with 
^ ♦ •t’^re seems hule doubt the true tea plant is now, and 

•* ^ ♦hat province of China Nu 
d China have referred to the 

' ttleornomentioaoftheploflt 

<« Chinese side of the line tndi* 

cated os theknowuc. !ant except at the extreme 

5 - •♦r-n romcr or m regions more u essadjacent to Manipur ft 

. '*''**<•« ooinion, as to (he home of ih® 

« iich separates the plains ot 

• too extended The plant m 

atiu> M, lal! portion of the extrem® 

easterly division of that mounut ivn. , and further, as already r® 
marked, as far as we hate any direct evidence to bear on the question, 
it exists on the Indian and not on the Chinese slopes Farawa) totheeast 
perhaps scx'cral hundred m les from the lea forests of Mampur, tn South 
kastem China, the great tea districts of China occur We know very 
little indeed of tea m ihe mtnxrening tract of nch mountainous and agn 
cultural coun f) In the proMnee of Si Chuen several travellers fiav® 
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reported tea as being found in an irregular stale of cultivation. Cooper 
(Trav. Ptonter of Commerce, page speaking of the flourishing city of 

'' ’ . I - . . f »,i. . he city and 

thousands 
0 Ta.tsian- 
ured grows 

^ vhich pro- 

duces the tea exported to Europe, is a tall tree, often fifteen feet nigh 
with a large coarse leaf.” This is \cry much like a description of 
the so-call^ indigenous Assam tea plant, but it recalls also in some 
respects the late unfortunate Captain Gill’s description {Rtver of the 
Golden Sand) of a curious tea plant (also grown in Western China) but 
which cannot possibly, from his description, be a species of Camellia It 
would be worth knowing for certain if the bnck tea of Western China, 
so largely exported to Lhasa and other parts of Tibet, be actually made 
.u.. i». .1 ,1... /.r r'U ... 


TEA. 


A Tea Tree In 
Western 
China. 
245 


Brick Tea of 
Western 
China. 
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V. 


I • 

latitude, ft IS frequently found growing m regions subjected to a short 
but severe snowy winter, a fact which seems to have greatly influenced 
Royle and the other earlier advisers of the Government of India m 
selecting the Himalayan sues for experimental tea cultivation. Localities 
were actually selected where short snowy winters might be secured, and 


Regfoa of 
Chinese Tea 
Cultivation* 


. ' . • occur 

- . ' • . I ^ssam) 

The Manipur tea forests are found on the mountains which separate the 
valley of Manipur from Burma and approximately between 24“ and 25“ 
North latitude. But the writer saw tea in the forests far to the north-east 
.I.A i..r. ...M » ~.-jss of Sarameti. 

IS much wider. It occurs in the 
r ■ . arsV North latitude, and in South 

’ i ’ North latitude. 1 1 has also been 

- .L , . t r - ~ - - j j . 


• I 


to view It as introduced into Assam and Cachar, He would even \en' 
ture the suggestion that the crude mode of burjing the tea leaf in the 
ground so as to produce the required fermentation, as practised tOKfaj bj 1 
the Shans in Upper Burma and on the borders of Manipur, maj be the | 


probable 
.History of the 
' habit of Tea 
Drlnklns 
(Conf. with 
247 ) 

251 
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ImprovemenU 
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the Tibetan method of eating the tea leaves after they had been boiled in 
flour and butter From this one might be pardoned drawing on imagi 
nation still furtherby supposing the enlightened Chinese to have improved 
the process of manufacture and to hive refineo the method of cootang 
by preparing an infusion from the leaves instead of eating them As 
pirtV supporting this theory we have the astonishment expressed by 
several ot the earlier writers that the Chinese only pour boiling water 
over their tea and do not cook the leaves A large trade m Cardamoms 
exists between the capital of Kashmfr and the neighbouring hill tnbes who 
employ these to flavour their decoction of tea m place of the sugar used 
by the people of the west Major Ward informs the wnterthathehas 
seen th* t'X "e*ead of either eating it 

or drin * planter writes to the 

author tea to smoke in place 

of tobacco, anu luat aaiioui,ii ti stetneu inieiiui siulThewas not able for 
some time to detect that it was tea and not tobacco that he had been ac- 
tually smoking 

The stirring national migrations of the early inhabitants of 
Asia through tne Burmo-Chinese regions, and the early trade-route which 
became established, with the more settled condition of the people, J? 
easily be supposed to have carried the tea plant at an early date to Cbma 
and to India more recently by the Siam invasions As ^posed to to * 
It may be urged that there are references to tea in Chinese 
works (or to wliat appears to be tea) at a date prior to any known 
tions from Burma to China or from China to Burma or Siam 
none of the very early supposed references to tea is mention made 01 
eating the leaves as pickle or after being cooked into pudding or ot 
making a beverage from them by means of boiling hot water 
the tea plant therefore or some allied Camellia, have been cultivated 10 
ancient China for a perfectly distinct purpose to that for which it 
grown? This line of reasoning is only on a par with the fact that dow 
to mode 
having t 
Bota 

found in high latitudes or high altitudes but in warmer regions, such asi 

the damp forest glades of Assam and Cachar, and m the tea 
Manipur, Often becoming a tree from 30 to 50 or even 100 feet in he g 
Leaves variable, especially when cultivated, generally tapering at h 
extremities, elliptic oblong, acute or cuspidate-acuminate, poberuious 
the nerves below, 4 to 8 by ij to (m the wild plant often 12 
to 6) inches m size i^owerj while.solitary, pendulous lye/a/i 
Styles united for about |rds of their length , 

In some of the cul ’ " 

the leaves Small, and ( 

degree of hybndisatu ^ ? 

investigation Indeed, it may be repeated, with the greatest f^sura 
that the time has now come for thelplanter to devote a greater 
time and attention to the study and improvement of ms plant stocK t 
has hitherto been done 


aiWATEA. the HISTORY OF THE CHINA TEA 

254 There is every reason to believe that, although the habitat of the 

plant may be somewhere on the Assam-Bumian and Chinese 
the practice of preparing a beverage from its leaves existed 
m China before it was known m India Apparently class cal 
have failed to find any allusion to the plant or to tne beverage m 
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works of ihe early Sanskrvt, Arabic, and Persian writers. Tradition TEA. 

’ • * * from India to China, but 

1 $ IS told by the Japanese 
In his interesting little 
atttcal Books) Dr. Brets* 
a writer as early as 2700 The Beverage 
IS fact, adds (in the 4th made in China 

century A D ) that by means of hot water a Average is obtained from *centuiY» 
the leaves of the plant. 

Thus the literature of China allows of little doubt as to the beverage 
having been known m that country at least since the 4th century, and very 
possibly from a much earlier date. According to most writers it began 
to be systematically cultivated in South-Eastern China about that period, 
and we have a definite reference to the industry in the annals of the 
T'ang Dynasty, 793 AD., where allusion is also made to the article 
having been subjected to an imperial duty. Maepherson (History of 
European Commerce vtih India) remarks that Soliman, an Arabian 
V.. V ..r I. *1.. .. c..,.* .k/. > a r\ Or.. 


d 

w 


Japan in the 
9th CentuiT. 


t( 


S 


IS ctoimeiJ, however, by some authorities for • 5 • , ii . 

been first shown In Amsterdam and thence s ’ . ' , 

authentic European notice of tea occurs m , 

Marco Po'-, - ' 

beverage fr I * .V • 

History of ' . • • 

“ have an 

as a drink instead of wine,” and He infers, perhaps correctly, that this was 
tea Texerla, a native of Portugal, 1$ reported to have seen the dried 
leaves of tea in Malacca m the year 1600, and Olearlus found tea being 
used in Persia in 1633 

Perhaps the mo«t amusing and at the same time instructive incidents 
in the history of tea arc recorded in the proceedings of the East India 
Company (see Afilburn*s Oriental Commerce) An officer of the Com- 
■ ' ' 5, asking for “a pot of 

■ ■' . Probably the earliest 

the great East Indu Tea was In 

Cuiiipaiiy lb lu uc uau 111 an ciiiiy m me v^oiiipaiiy's bcx>ks m June 1664 
of having presented the King with 2 fb and 2 oz of *• thea, ” w hich cost jjf ihe*j7lh 
4or alb Twoyearslater the Company appears tohave been moreliberal, Cenluir. 
for a second present to His Majesty is recorded — 

£ X. d. 

“22l tt of theaat 5ctf per B . . , . . s 6 tj 6 

For the two cheefe persons that attend His Majesty, thea . 6156" 

Not, however, until the year 1677 did the East India Company take Commercial 
«lcps to secure a regular and commercial supply of lea The order the 
London Directors then issued was *‘for teas of the best kind to the 
amount of loodollars ” This order seems to have been exceeded.and the 
market accordingly glutted, for we next read of complaints regarding the 
excessive consignment of 4,7131b made m 1678 {see .}faepherson’s Hist , Imports 
EuropeanCom mthlndta,p /ji). Tea sold in l^ndon a^ut this period 
at from ,^5 to £10 sterling a pound Shortly after (1657) cups of tea 
began to be sold m the public coffee-ruoms of London, especially at 
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" GirniwMy^,” .and a duty w.'w claimed from the vendor of W. a jjallon. 
In Ptftyi Dhry^ under dite af 2S:h September i« 5 o, there occurs the 
entry : “ I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of which I Kid never 
drank before.'* Vule-Qurnetl, GIouatv of Anglo~Indian rrrmr.gtve 

numerous other passages from early Englisn writers in which mention is 
made of tea down to the year 1789. 

The first direct duly levied on the 5.ile of ten was in the lime of 
William and Mary (t6^) ; It was then subjected to a lac of 5f. a pound 
and 5 per cent, on the value of the article aivAlorem. This is perhaps 
the heaviest duty to which it has ever been subjected. As a result the 
• * ' • * (.hatis noteworthy 

from Madras and 
the syth century 


20,ooolb. It is rmporiant to add iKit the' East India Company had 
secured for themselves from the British P.irliamcnl the concession of being 
the only merchants allowed to import tea, and for nearly 180 years they 
enjoyed this monopoly, free trade m tea having only been allowed as bte 
as 1833. 

In 1703 the imports into Great Britain amounted to 105,0001b, ana 
the article was sold at i6». a &. In 1701, the Chinese, tmilaiine the 
monopoly granted by the British Government to the East India Com- 
pany, endeavoured to establish a Chinaman as ihe Emperor’s merchant 
who alone would be permitted to sell lea to the Company. This auda* 
.. • • r a^new 

. . . ^ tent of a 

’ t China 

“ * . • , ‘ . n export 

• • • . • • t, ■ • ‘ • Iditional 

to per cent. (Anbor on China, p. ^50.) ^ 

In 172J the imports into Great Britain of lea amounted to i,ooo,oool&, 
and seven \ ears later thw had increased by another loo.oooSi, the reven« 
therefrom having been £104,300. From 1722 to 1744 the duty was fixed 
ac 4J. a ffi excise, with, tn addition, a customs due of 14 per ewi 
Maepherson has estimated that this amounted to 200 per cent, oji the 

• . " . • . ■ ■ I? 


there IS perhaps no other article of food that is so little adulterated. 

During the 100 years from 1710 to i8io the aggregate sales of tea by the 
East India Company amounted to 750,219,0161b, valued at £i29,8o4i59a 
sterling, and of that amount 1 16470, Cysfli were re-exported to other 
countries. At the present Great Britain consumes in three years as 
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ihcy «cfc 3j6(i,ooo!b and ga>e an annual reacnue of jfsiSj.oSo. This 
extremely fa\ourab!c result, instead of suffReslinjj the Mvisability of 
f ■ ‘ • ' •• ,« ■ ■ f ' ‘ r ’ ■ 


CAMELLIA 

theifera. 


TEA. 


.ndu'\icration were of course renewed with greater cnergj liian lieforc. 
Uut in 17S4 the dut) was af^ain reduced to ta] per cent. For the three 


The result was that durin;* these 35 >cars the sales stood stationary 
at an awruee of ai.ooo/JouIb and yielded an ascrace revenue of 2} 
million pounds sterling*. The restriction in the sale of tea thus caused 
was ^catly increased by the fact that the Cast India Company still 
retained its charter as (he sole importers of tea. but in April 1834 a new' 
state of affairs be^n to dawn. An Act of Parliament had abolished 
the East India Companj’s monopoly, and free trade considerably lowered 
the initial price of tea. At the same time the ad ra/arem duty was 
abolishedand differential rates established, and all *'bohea teas were sub* 
jected to a customs duty of tr. &/. alb, the better qualities of lea paying zr. 
Cd. (0 31. a Ib. 

In 1830 the duty was again altered to a uniform charge of zr. and id., 
which rate, with the addition of 5 per cent, imposed in 1840. prevailed till 
i^'t r ’ , - .. • 


, Removat of 
(Tea. Monopoly. 
‘ 1834 . 


1 ‘ " f * • ’* . i . 

It! was again reduced to it. ana sd , ana m I8O4 to 1/., and was nnaliy 
fixed in 186; at 6 d. a pound, at which rate it still remains. Coincidently 
with the reduction of duty occurred an equally important consideration— 
a fall in the price of the article. About the middle of the 17th century 
a pound of good tea cost in London as much as sterling; at the 
present day a better article may be purchased for 2t. and 6 d. a pound. 

The writer has purposely passed over, in their chronological places, 
the incidents connected with the history of the Indian tea industry, deem* i 
ing it desirable to give, in the first place, a succinct account ot lea as a 
whole, and then to treat of India by itself By way of concluding this 
part of the history of tea, it may be repealed that, at the beginning of the 
18th century, the imports of tea into Great Britain were only 20,oooQi, 
but that in 1885 they amounted to 212,375,37116, and were in 1883 even 
still higher. These facts forcibly illustrate the ^owth of the habit of 
tea-drinklng during the past two centuries, and it is somewhat remarkable 
that this taste should nave developed almost exclusively amongst the 


Present duty 
fid. alb. 

Price ofTea. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 
DifTicuUies with China early began to make the British Government 
realise the danger of having no other source of tea than China. Ulti- 
mately the whole energies of the Chinese section of the East India Com- i 
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Tea seed sent 
tolndialn 
1780. I 


pnny were conccntralcd in the tea trade. Friction with the Company 
soon gave vent to loud outcries in England which were rc-cchocd by the 
dIsaFcciion of America. Tea in fact became intimately cunnccted with 
the sc\Trancc of the American Colony from the Crown of Enriand. 
Colonists, disguised aa Indjanvboardc ‘ '■* ** 

taxed lea and threw it ovet-hoard} ■ • . 

open rebellion. The taxation of tea ■ • • 

and in a half-hearted way the East ' 

wish of the Government that •• | 

fndi^ Seed was accordingly «"• t • ;■ ■.i*'- 

• • fact of considerable interest, 

anic Gardens, Secbporc, near 
■ * of horticulture in India, and 

one of the earliest botanists of whom we have mention, has a fitting 
memorial in the centre of the Secbporc Gardens. Reporting on his tea 
experiments he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks pointing out that the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta did not seem the most suited locality, tn rwly 
Sir Joseph, in 1788, addressed Warren Hastings as to the desirability 


Dlscaveryor 
Train Inata. 
I819->t82i. 




Assam, discovered tea there j \w others he is said to have received 
the plant through native .agencies from Manipur. According to Balfour, 
he addressed Mr. Q. Swinton, the then Chief Secretary to the Indian 
‘ • •< The writer 

ords of the 
corded from 


Assam or from Manipur is almost immaterial. 

whateve ' • * 

existenc 

to have ' ' ' 

already 


There seems no doubt 


•'ntt is now.u 
Society's Rooms, 


Cold medal , 
of the Society! 
of AMS ' 


iCs to secure some 
, taking the matter 
produce the best 
bus awakened, but 

vears passed before any 00c claimed the meoai. Z» tSefi the brothers 
Bruce, inspired by Scott according to some authors, and acting 
pendentiy according to others, rediscovered the tea plant in Assam 5 in 
consequence Mr. O. A. Bruco was a^^a^ded the Society of Arts goia 
medal : he also obtained, from the Indian Government, a grant of 
> ' , , « . . . . f ^ . • tj in the 

iscoverer 

Society 

. las been 

.. of th«e 
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pioneers, but there seems no doubt uhatever that Major (and possibly also 
Mr.) Bruce, had prior claims to Charlton for being the re-discoverers 
of the indigenous tea of Assam. 

About the time these discoveries were being made in the then (to 
Europe at least) terra incopnxta of Assam, animated discussions were 
taking place in England which ultimately culminated in the overthrow of the 
East India Company’s monopoly Loro Wilham Bentfnch, then Governor- 
General of India, took up warmly the matter of Indian tea cultivation. 
A committee was appointed, with Dr. N. Walllch as Secretary, to 
report on the situations best suited for the experimental cultivation of 
China tea in India Drs Walllch and Royle urged that the expenment 
should be hrst made at Kumaon, on the Himalaya, being guided by a 
consideration of the latitude, climate, soil, and vegetation of South 
Eastern China closely agreeing with certain portions of the Him^- 
laj-a One of the first acts ot the committee was to despatch Mr. 
G. J. Gordon to China, in order to collect information regarding every 
feature of the Chinese cultivation and manufacture of tea, and to bnng 
away plants and seed. That gentleman had sc.arccly commenced his 
enquines when he was recalled by the announcement that the tea plant had 
been found m Assam. Captain (afterwards General) Francis Jenkins 
had become Chief Commissioner of Assam, and he went with energy into 
the Bruces’ disco%ery of tea. Had Mr- Scott's still more early disco- 
very received even a passing consideration, Mr. Gordon would, mall 
1111 • 5 ’ ' c ' ' ' ” 


TEA. 


Operations 

commenced. 


first refused to accept General Jenkins’ plant, as being the true tea - 1 
yielding species, a fact whic^* - - -• W-i" i" *>11 • 

probability paid little or no • 
he appears to have deposit! 

^ven him In consequcnc< : A 

the identification of the Assam plant, a commission was appointed in 
1836, consisting of Drs. Wallich, McClelland, and Griffith to visit 
Assam and report on the tea said to be found there. One of the most 
curious results of this commission was that the reiteration of the opinion 
that the Himalayan localities, formerly recommended, were preferable 
for experimental tea cultivation, and after those Upper Assam, and last 
of all the mountains of South India They, however, concluded that it 
would be desirable to open out one garden in Assam, but recommended 
that the China plant and not the degenerated Asiam plant should be 
tried, Drs Wallich, Royle, and Falconer continued almost to the last 
to contend that the Himdlavan localities would be preferable, but the 
claimsof Assam were eventually recognisedand urged by Drs McClelfand 
and Griffith. 

ExfJerience has tended to show that the China plant grows better on 


Commission 

appointed, 

1836. 


Himalayan 

Cardens 

recommend- 

ed 


opinions given were correct, for Drs Wallich, Royle, and Falconer were 
strong advocates for the pure China plant, and the localities selected by 
them for that plant were certainl) preferable to the hotter and damper 
regions of Assam. 

*^34 the plants raised in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens from the 
seed brought from China b\ Mr. Gordon were read) for issue to Ku- 
maon, and were placed under the charge of Dr Falconer, who had now 
succeeded Or.RoyleasSupcrintendentof the Sahaianpur Botanic Gardens. 
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First Assam 
Carden, 
t83& 

Indian Tea 
sent to Enp- 
land, 1838. 


Growth of 
Indian Tea 
Trade* 


In 183s the first experiment'll nlintition m Asnm wu opened op by 
Gmcrnmcnt in I uckimpwc, nn« in 1838 the first commcrcnl sample of 
1 -* Ira uis forwnrtlcd to ingt'indj it amounted to a 83&. 

*“• ■'orf the phnts were removed to Ji^-por 
in inL w ■ * . ■ • i840so[dti>tlic AMim Company, 

the first ten concern, iiiu very much the Inrgest Company 

in Indn It wvs nnyihmg bni prosperous dunng the first 13 years « 
Its existence, and Us shares fell so low in'll they could scarcely be sold. 
About 1855 Its prospects begin to improve, .ind with tfr success the lea 
industry appeared so promising and atif'ictive, thit speculators cigerly 
rushed into U. In 1851 the imports of Indian tc'is into Cnglnnd amount' 
cd to nearly ^ million pounds In 1853 indigenous tei was discovered 
in Cich.ir, .and in the lollowing jear it w'ls /oond by Mahomed Wansh 
in South Sjihet {Ben^ Gm/t Stl , X\V., 4$) Previous to this (m 
1853) attempts h'la been m-ide to cultivate tci in Darjeeling, but the 
industry was not fully started there until 1856-57. Various attempts were 
made between 1835 and 1840 to introduce tea into Southern India, but 
little interest was Liken m the cxpenmcnis previous to 1865 
Rtp . At/gifi Disi , 1 8 -} St p) 

In Chittagong and Chutia Nagpur tea cultivation was started about 
1862-67. DUimatcly tea cultivation spread over every distnct in India, 
where there was the least hope of success, but with .a rapidity that was 
certain to culminate, os it did in the great disaster of 1865-07 h js nw 
less to dwell on the causes of that disaster, but the reader is referred to 
Mr Ware-Edgar’a excellent and full report {Rtpnnted os a Parliamin’ 
tary paptr, C $52, 1874) It may bnefly be characterised toh-avcbeca 
the result of reckless impetuosity, ignorant supervision, and positive dw- 
honesty Fortunes were made by the few who realised that thcbde would 
turn The better-situated gardens were purchased for fewer rupees than 
they had cost pounds sterling to construct New companies w ere /ormea 
to work these gardens, and with the avowed purpose of growing tcafor 
Its own merits as a commercial article and not for the purpose of selling 
their gardens at a profit whenever popular favour returned to tea invest- 
ment Out of these trying time«i the industry rose on a firmer foundation, 
and the prospeniy that has attended the labours of the planter has been 
recently and fittingly told by Or d Berry White in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts Dr White has shown that the heavy expenditure on cul- 
tivation and manufacture has been so effectively reduced (and that it may 
be even still further lowered) that all fear of competition with China may 
be said to have been remov^ But while this is so many planters hwd 
the opinion that a danger exists m the outcry for reduction, since the 
point may be thereby reached of defective cultivation China, once sup- 
posed an insurmountable obstacle to the Indian planter, has, hou ever* 
been practically vanquished, for within the past few months India “cow- 
bined with Ceylon has been leading the market Thus in little more than 
half a century India has come to supply half the world’s demand 
and there is no reason to suppose that she has by any means reachea 
her highest level The latest returns show the shipments from China 
for this year as 30 million pounds below those of the preceding yeaf 
Hitherto the attention of the Indian planter has been directed to compete 
with China in the London market, while all the time the imports imo 
India of cheap China teas have been steadily increasing. The time has 
now come when the Indian planter, to extend his trade, must consider the 
requirements of new markets 

By way of strikingly illustrating the growth of the Indian tea industry 
the following table Iws heen compiled from various trustworthy sources 
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The fintiih G<n*crnmcnt commenced to record «cparatcly Indian lens in 
1852, but the table has been drawn up from |864«65 to i 835 *S 6 . Dncflyt 
It may be repented the exports from Indin Here in 183S declared to be 
48S!h, «hi!e in tSS6 they had attained the proportion of 68(784, 3491b. 


Ycak. 

1 


3 


Qaafility «i. 

pnttra to 
til cnsfilri^ 
(rom loda it 

e>. 

Vtloc of the 
time in 
lU. 

Ifnpofit into 
Great tintain 
of Indian t*a 
(from 1873 
indudini; 
Ojlonlin 
& 

Per centjffe 
of Indao to 
China teas 
comumed in 
Great Untain. 




3.4S7,4}’i 

2^,02.1140 

2,510,000 

3*0 97 

lS65.«i 



2,7St.ta7 


S.133.«» 

4 to 96 




6, 317,,*!} 

3<t,o3,K4 

7,084,400 

6 to 94 

iM;.C.S 



7,811,423 

&8,<9,23i2 

8,132,400 

7 to 93 




ll,4‘=0,213 


to.448,320 

10 to 90 




12,734 022 

1,03.78.830 

13,149,000 

11 to 89 

iS;®.;! 



13.232.232 

i,i2.oS 167 


II to 59 

lS7i.;a 



17,187.328 


16,742,000 

13 to 87 

>8;i-73 



17.78-7, 311 


18,424,000 

is to 85 

'';3*74 



■ 9424,23s 

1.74.27,236 

17.3 77.900 

13 to 87 

«8;4*7S 



at, 137.087 


35,605,100 

16 to 84 

l8;j 76 




3,16,64,163 

35.605,100 

J7 to 83 

i8;t^7; 



37.784.124 

a.6<v;4,»5i 

39.393.7w 

191081 

1877.73 



33.4S9.07S 

3.04.4S.713 

31,883,300 

33 to 7? 

1878.79 



34.432.S73 

3.13.84.235 

.36,007.100 

32 to 7^ 

1877.80 



38,i74.sa« 

3 05,10,200 


23 to 72 

l8do4i 



4'^.4t3,S‘0 


4S.764.900 

30 to 70 




4X<0«,72S 


S4.o8e,3eo 

.91 to 69 

188243 



37.;«.223 


61,666400 

34 to 66 




S9.9t 1,703 


65.731,600 

37 to 63 

188445 



C4.i6j,oss 


68,159,600 

39 to 61 




68,734,140 

4.3o,6'.33S 

76,585,000 

4> to 59 

[.Nr*'* 

» r 





a 
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» pying a total 
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Oil.— Tea-seed oil has already been alluded under Camellia drnptfera, OIL. 

and It IS only necessary (0 add that as this substance figures largely in 256 

Chinese and Japanese commerce It IS commended 10 the attention of lea 
planters as a biproduct that might be worthy of their attention. 

Spans' Eneycl , ptt^r/,) An essential oil is also distilled from the leaves, 
quite distinct from the fatty oil. 


The reader is referred to another vdume under TEA for an account of 
the Methods of Cultivation and Manufacture of Teaandfor other informa- 
tion regarding the Commercial Article, its Chemistry, Adulteration, and 
Trade btatistics. 

CEinphirC} the sweet-smellmgCamphireof SoTomon, is, according to some 
authors, the Henna of Indian writers; see Lawsonla alba, lamk, 
Lttkracex. Camphire is by other writers a synonym for Camphor. 
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Camphor. 

Camphor, F.ng^; Camphri, Fr.i Kampher, laMPPER, Girm,; Car- 
fora, It. / Alcanfor, .S)>. 

Vern.— A’yur,A«A«r,jC’Aawtf»’» Hind ; Karfiir, iipt>ir,'BziiO % Karp»rs, 
ka^ur, AIar. j Kap»r, karpir^ Kapur, DuK. ; Karupkaram, iarp- 
p*rttm,shudan, TA»t , Kartiram, lEt.i Kappiram, iaparhantt, kapur, 
ia/ur. Mala. , Karpita, KAN. } Karptra, ^andrakha. Sans. ; 

Arab., Pbrs ; Pa‘yik,payi>,Piya,paraui,lii3fi«, ; £’a/un<, StNC. 

References.— (Sharea), ft. Ind., Ed C.B.C., 440 / Pharm. JnA ,ipQi 
Camphor 0/ Sutnalra, ^ I. ifacdattald, Esq ,tn As. Ees,Vol JVt 
pp. /p—JJ; Sfason't Burma, 4831 fldck. & Eanl, Pharmacog , 
5/0-5r# f 0 . S. Dispens , igth Ed., 33a ; U, C, Dull, J(Iat. Ifed Hind , 
int Ovmaek, Stat. Sled. W. ind., tnd Ed., pj & 66$; Aitislie, Mat 
Ind,, /., $88 / Waring, Btsaar Mtd , gi; Yea*‘Beok of Pharm,, 1S73, 
P in t Spans, Eneyclop., 57/*77#, 196, 1614 / Balfour, Cyclop , Ed 188$ > 
Treasury ef Botany ; Vrr, Die. of Arts and Manuf, ; Kew O^cial 
Guide, Bat, Gardests and Arbareum, JK, 12 $, 

Camphor.— The name ‘ Campbewr* is appUed to various concrete, white, 
odorous, and volatile products, all of vegetable origin and possessing 
similar properties. They would appear chemically to be secondary 
formations from the volatile o»! of the particular plant from which they 
are derived. A number of plants belonging to widely different families are 
accordingly found to yieJo this substance. Of these, however, three may 
be regarded as important, but only one of these commeroaS at the present 
day. 

Forms of Camphor. 

/if.— The Formosa or Chinese Camfhor, and Japanese Camphor. 
This is the most important— the commercial form of Camphor. It is pre- 
pared as a crystallmc substance, deposited on cooling, from a decoction 
made from chips ol the wood boded by a process very similar to that adopt- 
ed in the manufacture of catechu The tree which affords this substance 
is known as the Camphor laurel, Cinnamomum Camphora, F. P/ees , of 
the Natural Order Lavrjnrs, » plentiful tree in the interior of the 
U’land ift Formosa, m Japan, and ^VfruagVitnA Central CVana. TVrt WAt 
o* ’he Camphor from these countries reaches Europe from Canton, and is 
z ■ * " bv the collective name of Chinese Camphor; but a 

t ■ ’ ---ves that name, from the fact of its being 

»’ , ’ the mainland of China 

Campiiu , lossessionsol Formosa, 

butispreparcdintheu.- inaltribes^onnthebeit 

of debateable temtoiy which separatvw * >e possessions from the 

in tenor Recently, through the action of the Chinese authorities, the For- 
mosan trade in Camphor has been almost entirely ruined, and the reports 
of the lAindon drug marts rarely, if ever, now mention this once valued 
Camphor. In Japan, the plant flourishes throughout the three principal 
islands, but the evtract is chiefly prepared in the province of Tost m 
Sikok, the mild damp sea-air of that island being apparently favourable 
to the growth of the tree. In the districts of Satsuma and Bungo a 
considerable amount of ^mphor Is also manufactured. ^ 

and — The B 4RUS Cahfbor (from Barus, a town In Sumatra), also 
knowm as Kafur Barus, Borneo Camfhor, and Malay Camfhor 
and. in the Indian Trade Returns, as Bhimsainx or Baras. U is ob- 
tained as coarse crystals, formed naturally in the stems of Dryobalaoop* 
Carophofa, Calebr. (D. afomatica, Carln ), a tree closely allied to the 
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Indian iil and a member accordingly of the Natural Order Diptero* 
CARPE" T' • - - 11 > . • . -western 

coast ’ ‘ ■ to Barus 

and S • 'sland of 

Labua ; • impletely 

destrojed, being cut up into small splinters m the search lor the camphor 
crystals. It is stated that only about one tenth part of the trees thus 
ruthlessly destroyed arc remunerative The lormatson of this crystalline 


FORMS OF. 


( ■ 

Camphor are chiefly found in the interior of the stem, often existing in 
concrete masses, which occupy longitudinal cavities or fissures in the heart 
of the tree, from a foot to a foot and a half long. More freguently they 
fill the hollows and interstices within the limber, especially in the knots 
and spellings formed where branches issue from the stem The old trees 
are generally the most productive, an average tree is said to yield iilb 
In addition to occurring within the wood, the Camphor is also found in a 
concrete form underneath the bark In searching lor trees likely loyield 


,, ,, BLOMBA. 
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at Canton an^in the Island of Hainan, the plant being a large, herbaceous, 
or bushy member of the CostrosiTASin the genus Blumta. It is probable 
that two if notthreespecies are used m Burma fcMr this purpose, the most 
abundant being the plant employed in China, vit^ B. balsaaufera, DC, 

This species is common throughout the Eastern Himalaya, ranging from 
1,000 to 4,000 feet in altitude. It occurs also m the Kfuisia Hills, in 
Chittagong, Pegu, and Burma, “‘■■.r • - 
Peninsula to China In some 

Burmese Camphor, it IS stated • .... 

was the species used, but this 5 • « .. ^ 


I. I 

the world with camphor 
Vol I,B^ 539 ) 


Wherever trees are cut down this weed springs 
_f -1 — , - ju — ,. ,_»» Djrmock 

■ * ■! common near 

■ ■ • • ' . (S'« Blamca, 


oil of thj me— Thymos serpiUnm,— one of the commonest west temperate 
Himitajan plants, Patcrodli CasirnoR (a substance known in per- 
fumery and homologous with DOR^^o CaufRor). prepared from Plec- 
trantims or Pogestemea Patchouli, two herbaceous plants both mem- 
bers of the Labiitje, which are met with tit Sylhet, Burma, and the 
hlalajan Peninsula and cuhitated m many pans India. TTtere are, 
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in addition, a number of Other camphors, Jess Intimately related to India, 
such as Nkroli Camphor, pr<^afcd from the flowers of the bitter 
orange, Bkroamot Camphor, Sarasa Camphor, Sassafras Camphor, 
and Orris Camphor. 

In India, m addition to the species of Blumea above enumerated as 
yielding Ngai Camphor, there are many plants which smelj strongly of 
camphor, some of which would most probably be found toyjeld that sub- 
stance Among these mav be mentioned the common aquatic weed of ihe 
plains of Bengal, LImaopmU grabololdes, Br, the Kar^ur of the Ben- 
galis; and also the numerous species of aromatic Blumeas, some of which 
have already been alluded to 

HiSTORf. 

History of Camphor.-— Having now very briefly discussed the sources 
of the various kinds of Camphor, it ma) not be out of place to sa) some- 
thing here of the history of that substance The authors of the PhamSf 
cographta inform us that there is no evidence that Camphor was known to 
Europe during the classical period of Greece and Rome. The first 
mention of the substance "occurs in one of the most ancient monuments 
of the Arabic language, the poems of Jmru-l-Ka»s, a prince of the Kindah 
dynasty, who lived in Hadramaut in the beginning of the sixth centuiy ” 
About this period no mention occurs m Chinese writings of Camphor, 
although the tree was well known and the timber described In the Chif‘ 
teenthcentury Marco Polo saw forests m bokicn, South-Eastern China, of 
the trees which give camphor (Kw/e, Bock of Str. pfareo Polo, // {iSy)t 
tSi), ft was not, however, until Carcia do Orta in 1563 pointed out that the 
r — ‘Mr of Europe came from China, that the existence of the two forms 
t I known The earlier Arabian writers all clearly refer 

{ 'f-’wa, which, even at the present day, is 

M V China In the sixthcentury, 

Borneo Camp »rest and most expensive of 

perfumea "Ishakibn Ama , ' 1 physician living towards the 

endof the ninth century, and tbn Khurduubab, a geographer of the same 


duced in Fansur, This place, also called Kunsur or Kaisur, was visited 
in the thirteenth century by Marco Polo, who speaks of its camphor as 
selling for its weight in gold Hanh , f^tarmacog). 

Yule and Burnell, in their Glossary of Anglo»)ndtaH Wards, inform us 
that the Kauur and Kifir-uKaisaii 01 some authors js the rMulJ of th® 
perpetuation of a blunder, “onginatingm the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing The name is unquestionably The Camphor 
jurf IS mentioned as early as by Avicenna and by Marco Polo, and came 
from a place called Pansvr in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Baros,wh‘'^h 
has long given its name to the costly Sumatran drug ” 

The umfwmiiy of ihe name Camphor, or some transparent derivative 
from a common root, shows that the substance was procured originally 
from one place, and it seems a^ndantly demonstrated that the Camphea’ 
first known to the world wts that lAiained from Dryobalauops Camph^* 
and not the Camphor of modern commerce, which is prepared from the wood 
of the Camphor laurel tree U O Dutt mentions the fact that two sorts 
of Camphor are referred to by Sanskrit n nters, " namely, and a^akv*, 

that K, prepared with the aid of heat and without it The latter « 
considered superior to the lamer It would seem from the aboj^ 
descnpiioo that by the term apakvo karpira, was probably meant the 
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Trade Returns and Contmerdal History. CAMPHOR. 

Camphor obtained from Dornco from the trunk of Dryobalanops are. HISTORY, 
matica; and by ibc term ^iitra htrf^ra, the China &»mphor obtained by ' 

«ublimalion from the u-ood of Cionamomam Camphora” {IlutJi Mai. 

Mti , 323) Dr. Dymock, m his ^fatentl of ll’esiern India, also 

accepts this opinion rcjrardinjj the two kinds of Camphor mentioned bj 
the Sansknl UTiters. T he fict that the earliest mention we have of the 
modem Camphor is in the thirteenth century would seem, however, to 
be opposed to this bcinp the pit"! kar/^ra of the Sanskrit writers, and 
the surgcstion mij be oflwea that the boiled Camphor referred to may 
hn\c been Rlumca or Npni Camphor, a substance which at thepenod 
indicated ma\ either ha\e been mmufactured in India or imported from 
China. TheVistory of Npti Camphor docs not appeir to have been sufR- 
acntl> insTstipated, but it is quite possible that the strong!) camphora- 
ceous bush of China and India ma\ have been the first plant resorted 
to as a substitute or adulterant for the prized Camphor of Sumatra. As 
a matter of fact, this Camphor is much more nearly related to the 
Mala) an than to the China Camphor, and even at the present day it 
IS ten times the price of the Formosa Camphor, and is extensively con- 
sumed in China, partly ‘ . . - 

qualities of Chinese ink. ** 

as met writh m the baz- • ^ . 

Siraii kSfur^ (c) Ck(n{.kd/ur, and (d) Batdt^kd/ir. 

Trade Returks asd Commercial History. 

Cemaefee.— While some of the less impoiiantcanmhorsdo,toahmlted 
extent, reach Europe and India, the commercial or Chinese form is that 
«r <"-—»• ♦» -‘•’--‘i?-''’ >• 

and Ind k . • . . 

limed. II • • * • • . 



( 


It arrives in douoie cuds tone within the other), without any meui lining. 
Hence it is sometimes called "Tub Camphor.” It fetches a higher pace 
than the Formosa Camphor 

’ ude Camphor, a small 
I ' ' nes in tin-lined cases, 

! ■ • C , in his Trade Review 

for 1875.76, gives the following note regarding the relative value of the 
Barus and China Camphors* — 

Camphor is of two kinds, Bhimsaini or Barus, and the ordinary sort 
The first is the produce of the Dryobalaeops Campbora, and is tnmorted 
from Borneo and Sumatra, where only the tree is found, via' the Straits. 
It IS valued in the tariff at R80 per ft, while the ordina^ kind, imported 
chiefly from China, is worth not more than R40 to R^ perewt. This 
enormous difference is accounted for by the reputation (scarcely merited) 
which the Bhimsaini kind enjoys of peculiar excellence.” {Para. i6, 
pages p and 10 ) 

Of Borneo and Sumatra Camphor probably not more than 2 or 3 cwt. 
are annually imported into India. 
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CAMPHOR. Trade Returns and Commercial History. 


INDIAN 
TBADE IN 
CAMPHOR. 


The Import and Reexport trade m Camphor between India andforeagn 
countries for the past seven years was as follows 


Value or Camphor 


Year. 

luPoiiTEO INTO India 

Re-exported from 
India. 


Ohimsatflf 
or Harus 

Other kinds 

Bhimsami 
or Banis. 

Other kinds 

1879-80 . . . > . 

R 

20,909 

R 

5 , 34.001 

R 

2.316 

R 

i8So-Si ■ « . . 4 

22,924 

5 . 53 . 73 * 

140 

26,559 

21,138 

i 83)-82 . 4 . 4 . 

38,574 

5.52,33s 

1,640 

I8S2.S3 .4.4. 

43,618 

8,68,794 

529 

25,231 


38,579 

6,27.278 

790 

28,730 


3 S,SO« 

6.83.333 

370 

Nil. 

13.432 

1885*86 4 4 . • • 

25,944 

6 , 53.545 

16.779 


Inaddition to theabove.a smallamount of Camphor is annually import- 

I * « 1882-83 these imports were 

. . ' IS noteworthy that a certain 

^ ^ * comes from Great Britain 

This IS the European refined Camphor found in India— an article far 
superior to the water-impregnated Indian refined Camphor. 

Mr. 0 Conor pubhsnes, under the Quotations of exports of articles of 
"Indian Produce and Manufacture,” tne following figures for Camphor 
(other than Bhimsaim or Barus)*— 


Year. 

Value 

Analysis of Exports for j8S5-86 

Country to which exported 

Province from which exported 

1879-80 . 

iSSo-Si 

IS8I-82 . 

1882-83 • . 

188384 4 

1884-85 4 

I8S5-S6 4 

R 

7.514 

7.<42 

6,510 

9.475 

6,682 

6,135 

6,055 

R 

Ceylon . 4 905 

OtocT Coontnes . 1,150 

Total 6 05s 

R 

Bombay . . 4 i,6o7 

Madras 444 4 44^ 

Total , 6,055 
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a peculiar c“ 
Sible into ih 
per drum. 


il water as pos- 
cylindneal cop 
- -larts of 


, put u P- 


»ude camphor andaj parts of water, the cover is then luted with day, 
and the drum, being placed upon a small furnace made of clay, is also 

luted to the top of the furnace In Bombay four of these furnaces are 
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CAMPHOR. 


Initl that iVk* ir^a fiirn A «<j isfc plAtfnrm. TTir «ublimi» 

lirni M in tVrt« h'rjfaj cJurtr;: lb«* p'occM ihc clrumi 

tmiianly impa'M « lb cnM «a*rf. Up^ rpcnifig then a lUn cake 
ci ca-npli-x n lojniHinmc ibc « tlra ami If'pj it n al mcc rtnfntd and 
tbm«n iriri cn'd «atrr. CaT'rb'^ •«'>! nrd in tb?« way i» not «torcd, but 
rfultibuUtl at oocf to tbr «bopvrfpcr* iH'nftit hiaKad lire to In«c »cipbl 
b> It It • .M at tbe •J-t'- price at tbc emde article, ibe rcfincr’j 

pro'll l>nnc dented Iro-i t*^c inTcK? iction nC watef ** {ifat. Xfti., H*. 

Hi rJ^ <#o). T>'» ta"!'* practice In be fnroacd at Delhi and 
at a fe» reber citi'-tin Ind a.InitlVe r*ribo«l i« crude and untaiiificfcv), 
uhen the punhrd artid'’ 11 co~iparrd uith that ir*porict! into India from 
I'urnpc. rbr I'u-npejin rnifr«t of retm rj camplur «at hmp kqil a 
• rcTri, and to» trdt theenj of thr ♦cterlerrthftnturj' the entire campliof 
of Hufopebad to lx* imt In Ho’tand to |ie A tnonnpdy *a« 

aKo bdd f<rr timr in Yrnicr, but at the pfr«enl iLl) r.impbfe.fcfinint; 
it larcrit actomplnbed in I>(;iand, Holland, llimbiirf, I’ar.t, New York, 
and I’h ladr’pl ta. 

In l,n;;land the impure camphor it liroken op and mixed «ithtln5 
per cent, of ilaVril lime and tin i percent of iron fdinfjt. After banjj 
u rll idled, ibit mixture It introduced throuj;h a funnel inici a «ef ict of jclatt 
flttki, almost oimplrtcly bunedinaMnd-lwith. Inttead of treatinp there 
!»y mcint of a fire, u herc Atrre mlcht ignite the gat given off dunng 
the prncrit of *uWimat)<»n,dither of fuub’e metal, kept warm by a furnace 
licluti the iwm, are uted. Tlie beat i* tuddenly raitcU from iJo* to 190* 
C., .md kept at th.tt point for half an biiur, «>a« iti expel the itatcr from 
the eamphtr. The temperature it tlien raoetl to j<u*C., and maintained 
at tliat p»int for ?4 huurt When the crude ctmphor hat melted, the sand 
11 removed from ihnupp-^r lutf of each <4 theflt»«sand aprpercork placed 
in the neck Tint alhi* » of a hmer temperature in the cxpo<ed part, and 


Carepcan 

Refined. 


265 


thick, and weighing 9 to dIL, ir removed from each IxjmMo or flask. 

The rattan lie of the process consists in preserving the temperature 
uniformly at the point of volitihzalion ; the quicklime retains resin or 
empyrcumatic oil, the iron fixes on any sulphur tint may be present. 


the rcfincc 


CulUra • uion 

cannot be le to 

introduce f the 

Lucknow it a 


tree there being cultivated has so far done well. It seems likely that, 
» t — fupe„ worth of China Cam* 

■ , I ■ I ■ " ily^ since there is every reason 

. ■ ■ ■ were made, the tree could be 

. . . larus Camphor consumed in 
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Caumior Oil. 

Oil of Camphor,— There .nre two ver>‘ duiincl 9 ulm.inccA ino-jrn by 
ihnt nimc in commerce. The first anil mmt impofi.int 19 ihc otco*rt?m or 
c.nmphor.oil of Borneo, This ii obtamcti by tippmj: the trees. Sotre* 
times thisaccumuhtesto such an extent that ins with the South American 
copiiba tree) the trunk, no more able to resist ilic pressure of the flaid. 
spontaneous!) bursts open or hn its tissue broken into large intcrrnf 
cn.imbcrs, producing while this occurs a loud notsc, "as if the tree wrre 
y . .. .... . ... m cutting 

c •• ■ oirs in the 

t ■ 1 obtained 

• • tine, being 

represented bv the formula but in its crude sUtc it holds m 

solution a certain amount of Rorneol and resin. . 

The other so.oillcd Camphor*oil is quite distinct and should 
confused with the above. U is known as Camphor*oii of Formosa. Th s 

is a brown liquid, holding m solution an abundance of common camphor, 

and is found 10 drain from the cases containing crude camphor, it ha* 
an odour of sassafras. From this soKualled oil, or rather solution, camphor 
is precipitat^ on the temperature of the liquid falling. 

CurMICSL AND McDtCAb PRO?rRTIRS Of CAMmOR. 

Chemistry,— It is not necessary to enter into this subject in gr«®l 
detail. For a full account of the chemistry of Camphor the reader is 
« f ’«■«• •’ •' •• ,* • 'r"ticularly tothe 

. .• ,** !•' •• *. ••• • these are more hkelyto^ 

. * • . papers in which this subject 

has been treated of from a purely chemic.al point of view. 

rrL— ORDiNARr CAMrnoR —A white, transluccntsubsiance. of h crys* 

talhne structure, readily pulverised in the presence of ajittle alcohol oro| 

t possesses 
ous stnol.y 
which It IS 
lar circob- 

i little oil. 

This fact has been taken advantage of, in detecting the presence ^ o' / 
substances in water. Camphor is only slightly soluble m water, but t 
amount may be increased by the addition of sugar. Carbonic acid a 
increases Its solvent power. Ordinary alcohol will take 75 
camphor. When mixed with resms or concrete oils, camphor P 
tially or completely loses its odour. The formula given for tms lor^ 
of camphor is C,(,HjgO; by treatment with various reagents it yi«“. 
a number of interesting products. Prolonged boding with nifnc sc 
oxidises the camphor into Camphoric acid, CwHhO. and Camphorom 
acid, CjH.jOj, water and carbonic acid being eliminated. When 

’ * into Cymenr or O'®*"’ 


cohol ; It is, m fact, a more 
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1 C„H„0 

id does not consequcu 

git. It IS also heavier, 

without the aid oi ^ 
ompact and brittle substance than ordinary 
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Medicinal Properties of Camphor. CAMPHOR. 


camphor. It requires for fusion 198* C. In optical properties an alco. 
holic solution IS found to be dtxtrogyrt By the action of nitric 
acid It may be converted into ordinary camphor, and by continued oxi* 
dation, into Camphoric acid. Its mcaicmat properties are regarded as 
stre • I’ ' ' ' ■ 


ICHEUISTRY. 



> more nearly related to 


Medidne. — Camphor possesses stimulant, carminative, and aphrodisiac 
properties, and is widely used in mediane, both externally and internally 
Its primary action is that of a diffusible stimulant and diaphoretic , its 
secondary, that of a sedative, anodyne, and antispasmodic In large doses 
It is an aero narcotic poison. Camphor has been extensively uses m the 
advanced stages of fevers and mtiammalion, insanitv, asthma, angina 
pectoris, hoopmg.cough, and palpitations connected with hypertrophy of 
the heart, alTecttons of the genito-urinary system, comprising dysmenor- 
rhcea, nymphomania, spermatorrhcea, cancer, and irritable states of the 
uterus, chordee, incontinence of urine, hystena, rheumatism, gangrene, 
and gout. It has also been emplojed as an antidote to strychnia, but 

• • . . •* 1: 
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be discussed here at great detail. The reader is therefore referred to the 
Pharmaeopceta 0/ Indta,^p tpo, 192, and other standard works on ma* 
teria medica. As having a special bearing on India, however, the fol- 
lowing extract may be republished from Wartng’s most useful little book, 
Baser Medicines — 

“In chronic rheumatism, in addition to us use externally, U may be 
given internally in a dose of 5 grains with one gram of opium nt bed- 
time, it affords relief by causing copious perspiration, which should be 
promoted by a draught of infusion of ginger and by additional bed. 
clothes An excellent vapour-bath for these cases may be made by sub- 
stituting half an ounce of camphor placed on a healed plate for the chatde 
of hot water Thus employed, it c<iuses speedy and copious perspiration 
Care^ however, is necessary to prevent the patient inhaling the vapour, , 


bicaiiiiiig .lie leiieveu uy me same iiieaiis tiiese puts aisu someiimes 
relieve violent palpitation of the heart In the coughs of childhood, cam 
phor liniment, previously warmed, well rubbed in over the chest at nights, 
often exercises a beneficial effect For young children, the strength of 
the liniment should be reduced one-half or more by the addition of some 
bland oil 

“ In rheumatic and nervous headaches, a very useful application is one 
ounce of camphor dissolved m a pint of vinegar, and then diluted with 
one or two parts of water. Cloths saturated with it should be kept 
constantly to the part. 

"In spermatorrhosa, and in all involuntary semlnat discharges, no 
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UBSICIHB 


mediane js more generally useful than camphor lo doses of 4 grams 
with half a gram of opium taken each night at bed time In gonorrhcea, 
to relieve that painful symptom, chorded, the same prescription isgenerailj 
very effectual, but it may be necessary to increase the quantity of opium 
to one gram, and it is ndwsable to apply the camphor imiment along the 
under surface of the perns as far as the anus To relieve that distressing 
irritation of the generative organs which some women suffer from so severe- 
ly, It will be found that 5 or 6 grams of camphor, taken m the form of 
pill twice or three times a day, according to the seventy of the symptoms, 

will sometimes afford great relief. In each of these cases it is imf^ftont 
to keep the bowels freely open 

"In painful affections of the uterus, camphor in 6 or S-grain doses 
often affords much relief The liniment sboulcf at the same time be well 
rubbed into the loms In the convulsions attendant on child bulb the 
following pills may be tned Camphorandcalomel.of eachsgrains Best 
into a mass wth a little honey, and divide into two pills, to be followed an 
hour subsequently by a full doseof castor oil or other purgative. 

"In the advanced stages of fever, small poif, and measles, when the 
patient is low, weak, and exhausted, and when there are at the same time 
delirium, muttering, and sleeplessness, 3 grams of camphor, with an equal 
quantity of asafcctida, may be given even every third hour, turpea 
Une stupes or mustard poultices being applied at the same time to the 
feel or over the region of the heart It should be discontinued tf d ^uses 
headache or increased heat of the scalp Its use requires much disen* 
mmation and caution . 

"To prevent bed sores, it iS advisable to make a strong solution ^ 
camphor in arrack or brandy, and with this night and morning to patno, 
for a few minutes, the parts which, from continued pressure, are likely to 
become affected " {Wanng, Baso^r Mtdicxnts) . 

The Lancet (May 31st, 188+) gives an account of a simple proccss ot 
curing coryza by the inhalation of camphor vapour through a paper tube, 
the whole face and head being covered so as to secure the full action 

Special Optmoas — % ‘Daily employed m dispensary practice in the form 

of camphor-water as a vehicle for other medicines When quinine is re- 
jected by the stomach, the following formula may be used* Quininegr 
camphor gr opium \ To be made into a pill and given three or tour 
times daily A drachm of camphor dissolved in chloroform 
an ounce of simple ointment forms a soothing application for piles 
sistant Surgeon yartsontRai, Multan) "Itisan imtantand 
good for a cold m the bead with coryza, summer diarrhcea ” 

Surgeon W R Riee, ^uhbul^ore) 'Largely used as a liniment 
muscular pains Is a good eiepectorant " {Surgeon /?. Gray, Lano h 
* Used in 3 or 4-gr3m doses and mixed with about gram of extract^ 
belladonna I havefoundthisiobeof very great value in neuralgic pa*" , 
{Asiittant Surgeon Doyal Chunier ^ome, Cam^htll Mtdxcal SchooL 
eutla) * Stimulant, expectorant, anodyne, antisposmodic, anaphrod*? * 
and diaphoretic, doses \ to 10 grams. I have used this m the foi!o«f' j* 
cases (i) In acute bronchitis. With other ingredients (3) In pneumon , 

with amm carb and quinine ^ In toothachcandcanous tooth, usefo 

rcl eve the pain tl stuffed »n the cavity (4) In bilious headache,cxtern / 
applied Him vinegar and cold waicr (5) Inchronicrheumatism.eimer w 

cuLir or articular, if embrocated, tnixw Hith mustard oil and Ai, 

In a few cases of cholera (add stage) the use of the spirit of 
rum has pro\-ed successful (7) In irritation and chorded of 
if given »iih bdladonna in the form of p\\V* {Ifotpxtal Asuttani ,1^ 
Ctvtl I>ispeniJ>y, Jubbuipare) “Stimulant and diaphoretic, oseiui 
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CANANGA 

odorata. 


camphor is \erv er ' *’ \ • • 

passages. In trie c 
Its use, and think 

geon S. H. Brovsne, Noshangahadt Ctniral Provinces). "I have found 
that when given in lo-gram doses every fourth hour in cholera, good 
results follow. It is often administered with the fruit of the plantain to 


epilepsy, puerperal convulsion, palpitation of the heart" [Hospital As- 
stsiant Cnuna Lai, yubbulpore) “Is taken in large doses to procure 
abortion" {Surgeon Major Q. R. Thompson, Madras) "Caniphor is 
daily used as a stimulant, antispasmodic, sedative to the genito*urinary 
system, and parasiticide. The spint of camphor is a useful icmedy in 
cholera, in i to S*drop doses " {Assistant Surgeon Nundo Lai G/iose, 

Banitpur). ** Camphor. Used in 3 or 4^rain doses and mixed with 
about ^ gram of extract of belladonna. 1 have found this to be of very 
* ' * #/ " *"* * <*•.-•* Loyal Chunder Shame, 

• • '*'■ *•* . I,»% I , yournal of Agrteulture, DOMESTl • 

says that most seeds are greatly hastened m their germination by being 270 
soaked, previous to sowing, m soft water, to a pint of which a lump of 

..k.. , A ~ . W- k,«.- ..JJ J JVI., I ..,1 


when placed in the soil 

CamphoraglEnduliferA; Liees, see Conamomum glaoduliferun^ii/r/j^rn . 
LAURI^E£ 

Canada Balsam, see Abies balsamea, As/oa ; CoNir£R£. 


CANANGA, Gen Pt,I,2p. 

Canang^ odorata,/^./ itfT.T, Fi 5 r. /red., 7,56 ; Asosace* 
The Ilang-ilang of European perfumers. 

Syn. — UvABiA odorata, Lamb 

Vem —Kadat nqan, iaiapgnam, lJuKU , Ilang-ilang, Mali 
R eferences ind.Ed C B C ,454. Kurg, For FI, Burnt, ! , 
jf; CamUe, Man T,mb , S • U S Disptas., s^th Ed , sjbJi Spans' 
hncyclop , 142s ; Smith, Vie , Eton. Ft , nS 
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CANARIUM 

commune. 


Almond. 


OIL. 

273 


273 


CUM. 

274 

TIMBER 

275 


HEOICIHE. 

276 

FOOD 

277 

TIMBER. 

278 

279 


GUM. 

2SO 


Habitat— -A large evergreen tree of Burma (Av.a .and Tenassenm), 
distributed to Java and the Philippines Cultivated in many parts of 


Oil IS said to be a solution of Hang in cocoanut oil. 

For further information sec MicbelU. 

CANARIUM, Linn,; Gen. Ft., I., 3^4- 
CanariUtn bengalense, Fovh; Ft, Fr. I., 334; BuRSERActa 

Vttn—Gc^ul dKAp, Nbpai.» Narotlpa, Ucpchaj TtUettg, Csnoj 
jangt dhnna, Asa 

R.fn-eacs n tni.SJ CBC.Sot! n Sum, I, 

309: Gam6fe, Man Ttvth , 6S, ;n / Voigt, Hort, S116 Cal , f49> 
(yskauefinessy, Btng Dn^ns , iSs ; Hoyle, Him, Bot , 177/ Coolu 
Gumt and Gum rr*tiu, 7 /. 0 dl/pur> Cyclop 
Habitat. — A tall trcc^ with a str.ai^ht cylindrical stem } it is met with m 

copal, which 
Iculta basars 

It sells at two to three rupees per tnaund 

Structure of the Wood — Shmmp, white, wheri fresh cut, turning gwy 
on exposure, soft, even-framed, does not warp, but decays readiiy 
Weight eSCb per cubic foot It is much esteemed in Bengal for tea- 
boxes, and also for shingles It is also valuable for bmldmg. 

Medlcioe.— § '* The leaves and bark are used externally for rheumatic 
swellings. 

Food — *' Fruit edible 

Structure of the Wood.— " Strong and durable, used for common house 
budding” (Tnmeft), 

C, commune, Linn./ Fl* Br. Jnd., 1 , 331. 

Java Almond Tree. 

Vera — yon^-flrt , rangah B/din 4 ,CvrcH,Kaglt mf/' 

kaggaUhia,jova bttdamtyanne, Kan , CaHori, Mala , Hata~t<3* > 
SlNO 

References.— ^0*5, /T /nJ. Ed CBC.SOJ. Sui^ 

• ughnessy, Beng 

. umttsmt l°9' 

1649 

ry of Botaiy, 

Hat 


V,3s>8. 

Habitat.— A plant t' 


"♦“'i in India, 


Elemi, has 
lors of the 


introduced into Bengal 
Gum — The resin, ir 

long been supposed (o , ■ , 

Pharmaeographta, however, affirm that “The resin known in c 

as Elemi is derived from a tree growing in the Philippines, wn 

C.280 
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Deng:«I loctcse : EUnd» 


CATTARIUM 

commune. 


DIanco, A ManilU, de«<flb«l in 1^15 under the rime Jaea 

Ahip, ljut «hich i» completely unVnown to the liolnnijts of Europe 
Otanco’t dc'cnption 11 'uch (tut, if correct, the plinl ennnot be pliccd 
in niher of iheotd cenern IQC* or Eltphnsm, comprehended b\ Bentham 
And HooVtr m that of Dmera, nor }cl in tbcallied cenui Caaantm; 
in fact, eien the onfer to «h)(.h it liclonR* n •omcnhit uouhtful " 

•* Man lU I lemi 1$ a *011, rc^inout juli'iance, of pnnular conintcnce 
not unlike old honey, and «hen recent and quite pure i» colourless ; more 
often It IS found contaminated »ith cnrlioiuctous nullcr «hich renders 
ft prej nr blackoh, and it is fiestdrs mtred %nth chips and Similar impuri- 
ties. R) exposure to the air It becomes harder and .acquires a jtIIou 
tint. It Kas a «lronp and plcaunt odour suppestive of fennel and femon, 
jcl unhal some* Hat lertlunthinous, \\ hen moistened ailh sptntof mine, 
It dmnfeprates, and examined under the micrixcope is seen to consist 
parti) of aacular crjatals At the heal of boilinp «-alcr the hardened 
drup •o'lens, and at a some* hit higher icmpcnturc fuses into a clear 
resin* {Pharmae<'f^aphi<i,f‘ /y?) 

The Vmtti Statrx Dnptnt.iiorj (15th Pd), page 536, 8.aw • "The 
Manilla Plemi is eonjecturall) refetre^ to Casarinm commune. In their 
Mtitctml Plonit Bentlef and Tnmen m\-e a detailed description of 
this plant, Thej sa\ • '* It is ahocultnatcd m Ja\a, nnd has been gronn 
in the gardens at Calcutta, *liere, ho«c\cr,u did rot ihnvc \Vc cannot 
certainly identif) it as the source of Plemt, but it is probablv the * Tere- 
binihus Luronis nrima* of Camclli, m *na)*s History of Plants,' which 
he says is calleu tat^ann, /jtnran, and Pai^tatngari by the natives, 
and ArM * Ia Urtt b) the Spanurds” Elemi is said to be dented 
from (he h)'pfl(hetical plant loot Abtle of Blanco, a botanist of Manilla, 
who published a description of the tree from which the resin was obtained 
in 1845 under that name. Its descnption cannot be identified, but 
although, as stated above, it has been supposed to be allied to Cananen, 
there is no actual evidence of this, and it 1$ doubtful if laca, as described 
by Blanco, should be even referr^ to the BvitsFlucEA 

The gum is used pnncipally in the manufacture of varnishes, also in 
felting and in medicine 

Oil —The nut jields a semi-solid oil on expression, similar in appear- 
ance to cocoanut oil It is used for culinaiyr purposes, and is regarded 
palatable It is also burnt in lamps 

§ “The bark ) lelds an abundance of limpid oil with a pungent turpen 
(me smell, congealing to a buttery camphorxceous mass It is stated 
to possess the same properties as cop.aiba {O'Shtughnessy)** {Surgeon 
C.y H Warden, Professor <d Chemiftrjr, Calcutta) 

Medicine — Alnslie remarks that the gum has the same properties as 
Balsam of Copaiva It is applied m the form of anointment to indolent 
ulcers The oil expressed from the kernels might be substituted for 
almond oil Dr Waitz, m his Diseases of Children in hot climates, speaks 
favourably of the kernels in emulsion as a substitute for the European 
preparation, JJistiira Amygdala 

Special Opinion. — §“ A demulcent” (Sargron W Barren, Bhuj, Cutch, 
Bombay) 

Food — Cultivated m the Moluccas for its fruit, which is a three-sided 
A , 1 „_i -'-ifect seed , this tastes somewhat 

the nuts, when fresh, is mixed 
from the nuts in the Island of 
» ' ■ ■ ly, the nuts often produce diar- 

rhcea {Drury), 


KantllaElem. 
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OIL. 
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MEDICINE. 
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FOOD. 
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CAHARIUM 

stnetum. 


B!Jtck Dammar Tree. 


285 Canarium stnetum, Roxb^ Pt Br. InJ,, /„ BedJme, /. rsS 


TifE BtACK Baumar Tree. 


VeitJ.— 'AVW dammar, Ilmo , Hbno , Gvj j Dhtp, R&srtut, Bo« , Dkip 

rdldkupf M\r , Karapu ton^iham,iarapu dammar, etfHgtUum'marum, 
karuppu dimar, T\M , Tst.} ilaada'dkup, ratdkupada, 

Kak j ThtlU, Maia. 

nttutocea.-~!fcxh ,Ft Ittdt Ed. C B,C . $04 1 Oeddmt, FI Syh , /,/ 

IS^fCamllt, ifan Ttmi,6dt Dalg &Ciot, Bomb Vmgtt 

Ilerl Sub Cal , 149'! Phfttpi fnd , S 3 { Mood/en Sheriff, Supp Phartn 
/rid ,Ss tOymock, Slat Sled , \V Ind ,t 3 S,aUoi*idFd, i 6 j, B\die,L»t 
of Raeo Prod , Pans Exb , f4, Drury, Us PI , t04, Coole, Gums and 
Gum resins, f3. Dtrdtuyoi, Bomb Prod ,y>4, L\sh^,Us PI o/Bmbt 
49, Bal/our, Cyclop., Smsth'sDie , l£a, Treasury 0/ Botany. 

Habitat.--A tall tree of South India. Common about Courtallum in 
theTjonevcIly district and in Kanara. 

GUK. Gum.— U yieWs a brilliant resm called the Black Dimmar oT South 

286 India. This js obtained by making vertical cuts m the bark and setue? 

fire to the bottom of the stem This result is effected by lighting firewood 
piled to the height of a yard round the base of the trunk The dammar 
exudes from the stem as high as the flames reached commencing about 
two years after the above operation The flow is said to continue for 
ten years, between the montiis of April and November* and the resm is 
collected in January 

" This substance occurs in stalactitic masses of a bright shiningcolour 
when viewed en masse, but translucent and of a deep reddish-brown 
colour when held between the eye and the light , homogeneous, with a 
vitreous fracture, partially strfuble m boiling alcohol* and completely so 
in oil of turpenune {Pharm Ini ) 

The following is Mr. Broughlon’s report on Black Dammar' “This 
welUknown substance offers little chance of usefulness, in Europe at least, 
when the many resms arc considered that are found in the market at a 
far less price It is used in this country for many small purposes, as m 
the manufacture of bottling wax, varnishes, &c. Its colour ivfien in solu* 
"non IS p^ie, d ewnparei wftVi its 63/K tint w’nen jti mass 'X’nus.tWagV 
insoluble in spint, its solution m turpentine forms a tolerable vamish 
When submitted to destructive distillation, it yields about 78 per cent 0/ 
oil, resembling that obtained from common colophony , but I fear, in the 
majority of its possible applications, it possesses few advantages over 

ordina^resinat?^ 6 d perewt Major (now Col )Beddome estimates the 

price of Black Dammar on the coast of Kanara at R8 per 25^ (or nearly 
ten tunes the price of resm in England) The number of substances suit- 
able for varnishes have lately becomevery numerous m Europe. Commoji 
resm is now purified by a patent process, consisting of distillation with 
superheated steam, by which it is obtained nearly os transparent ana 
colourless as glass, in such amount that a single firm turns out bo tons 
per week " 

Mediaae —The resm is used mcdianally, according to Dr. Bidie, as a 
substitute for Burgundy Pilch in making piasters 

Spect&t Opuuoos Bathing in a tub painted inside with dam' 
mar is supposed to relieve the imtatfon of prickly heat" (Surgeon 
Mritor A S 0 Jayahar, A/bxiaf, Araita) “Employed as ahnimenl 
wiin gingelly ml, in rbeumattc pains ’ (Surgea/i-dfajor ^ y L Eatten. 
Salem) 

C. 288 
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The Sword-beao. CANAVALIA 

ensiformis 


CANAVALIA, Adam Gen. PI, I, S37. 

Canavalia ensiformis, -OC.,* FLBr.Ind., II, tgs: Wight, Ic., i. 

7S3 ! Leguminosje. 

Sword Bean. Sometimes called Pat\conun Bean. 

Syn — C GLADiATA> DC I Dolicmos gladcatus, WtUd , as in Roxb , Ft. 
Ind.Ed C B C , S59,0 essifoRMIs, Limm 


References,— TAirai/M, Sn Ceylon PI , SS , Dais Or Cths , Bomb FI, 
c . c. _ .1 Di D, ^ I . Sind PI, 48 1 

Sttfi, 124, Drury, 
Bomb Prod , llS ; 
Smith, Dtc , 304 f 
UCratns of India, 

p 144, tig J7. 


by them to mark the boundary of their plantations, from the super* 
stitious belief that it will protect their property from plunder ( 5 mif/i) 

There are several forms of this plant met with in India, the seeds and 
flowers beini? of different colours (Drurjr) These, according to the Flora 
of Briitsh India, are referred to three distinct varieties — 

Var 1st, virosa, W isf A., Prod, Dilg iSt Gibs, Bomb / 7 ,l 
6g , Dolichos virosBS, Bosb , FI Ind , Ed. C B C., 559 Pods often 2-4 
inches long. 4*6-seeded Speaking of this form, Roxburgh saj-s : " I do not * 
find thnt any part of this species is in any shape useful to the natives or 
others; indeed, the natives of Coromandel, where the plant is common, 
reckon it poisonous, which is corroborated by Van Rheede." This is 
known m Bengal as Kath‘shim, or Kala-shtm and Gaivara {Govara) in 
Bombay 

Var and, turgida, Grab in Wall Cat , C Stocksii, Dais Ctbt , 
Bowh. FI , 69 Pods \aTge awd \uTgid, 5 Vo 5 woV^s b> to 5 incVits \ 
Var. 3rd, mollis, IPd/f Found m Southern and Western India The I 
pods arc smaller than in either of the above, when cultiiated thej are] 
tender and eaten like French beans. 1 

Food —The 
3, are actuall) 
the tables of P 

with large white seeds is considered the most wholesome Some five 
varieties are rcporlcd to be cultivated in Lucknow, of which the form 
known as /ii/wii, a white narrow -podded vinety,is«m$idered the best Mr 
Cameron informs the writer that the «eeds of this pulse are highly 
relished in Mvsor Atkinson writes of the North-West Provinces that 
the sem is “con«umed bv nil clas«es.'* 

Professor Church gives the analjsis of this pulse (p 14^), and adds 
that Its nutrient ratio 1$ 1 . 3 2 and the nutnent value So 
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White Onmrnonj Canes 

Canavalia obtusifolia,i?C , El. Br Ini , IT , t^6. 

References — Tk-xattes En , Ceyton PI , , Ven/ctt HcrttSuh Cal, 2351 

Drury, Vs VI , toS, Bal/aur, Cychp / hne Cat , 44 

Habitat.— Met With on the coasts of the Western Peninsula, Cc^'Ion, 
and the Mahja Peninsuh 

“ Is a useful binder of loose sand ” (Bal/our) 


295 CA.NELI-A ., Sat ; Gen Pt , rar, 970 

Canella alba, jT/tfrrfl)', DC Prod , 1 , ^63 f Canellace^: 

Whitp Cinnamos, , Ca’^pllp blanch, Fr . Weissfr zimmet, 
Germ , Cavella biasca, // , Casplla alba, Sp , Canflla blanca, i"/ 

References —t HoH Suh Col, S8, Pharm Jnd , 2S. Fluck & 
Nanb , Pharmacog , V S Dispens , ISlk Ed, JJ7, Year Book oj 

Pharmacy, P 43, Sports Eneyclop , r^ip. Smith, Di£,S4, Treasury 
of Botany, Hanbury, Se Papers, 3S3, Ecs Cat , 14 

Habitat — A West Indian aromatic plant, the bark of nhichis im- 
ported into India, and IS sold by druggists, the tree might be cultiwted 
\n India. 

OIL Oil— “An essentia! oil, erroneously called ‘white cinnamon,* is ob« 

206 tamed by the aqueous distillation of the bark, it is a mixture of catyo- 

phjllic (engenic) acid, an oil resembling cajuput, and an oxygenised oil ’ 
{Spans, Eneyclop ) It is a rare article, not known to commerce 
MEDfCtME Medicine —The bark is met w th in rolls or quills tno or three feet m 

Bark ’ ^ - u .. t. j odour is something 

297 k IS an aromatic stimu 

other articles in consti 

tutional debility, dyspepsia, scurvy, &c (P/mrm fni) In the West 
Indies It is used as a condiment and has some reputation as an anti- 
scorbutic 

CANES, 

canes Canes. 

Canne, Pr , Rohr, Germ , Bhate, Hind , Natkur, Guz 

The Species of the genus Calamus — a genus of climbing palms-— 
yields the canes of commerce Few plants are more useful to the hill 
tribes of India and the Malw than are the various forms of cane, 
very little of a definite nature is known as to the peculiar properties and 
uses of the individual species They afford ‘ Dragon's blood " and the 
“Malacca” and “Rattan Canes” of commerce, but it is probible that 
each of these articles is obtained from more than one species of Calamus 
Reeds and small bamboos are sometimes, but incorrectly, spoken of as 
canes 

The speaes of Calamus are formidable but graceful objects, giving a 
delicate g^een effect to the tropical vegetation bometimes they occur as 
stunted erect bushe ther 

times, by means of and 

trees of the forest, t 'to 

ceuone much as 600 feet ved 

•j wth spines and pnckics The fruit hangs in great clusters, the inner 
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Asiatic Uses of Canes. 


1 CANES. 

_ , •. r •. -.1 


large quantity of liquid, which may be collected by blowing through short | 



importance. I 

The Asiatic Usfsof CANPsare varied and extensive. One of the most 
interesting, ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ropes, 

is the const! • ■ >f these 

may be see . ' . ■ ■ march 

from Silchar to Manipur, for example, three have to be crossed, namely, 

. .. iL., «« 1, f...- . . «V - •<-» , 


Substitutes 
1 fop Ropes. 

Shfl?., 

300 


Cane*brldses, 

301 


parallel canes forming the pathway, the canes being knit together with 
bamboo or bark, so as to constitute a land not more than i8 inches 
in breadth, through which the rushing water may be seen below. The 
railing affords additional support; it consists of two canes carried about 
three Of fo; ' • , .*• T' . ; . ‘ 

and there ‘ - • • ■ ‘ , 

and the wh ■ ■ . . . • ■ 

smaller car ■ • ... , 


bridges. 


bridge, for on raising the foot, the swaying structure and the rushing 

In Aing heavy 

object ■ . ■ ■ ■ - • - . ''A "I ■ vathecane 

is cut .»**■ ■ ',«■ made into 

strong , "!■ I ■ ' J ■ .'d Sumatra, 

and indeed throughout the Eastern Islands, vessels are furnished with' 
aibles formed of cane twisted or platted. This sort of cable was formerly 
cxtcnsueK manufactured at Malacca” {Royh, FthrouiPluntt). Dampler 
sajss “litre we made two new cables of rattan', each of them four 
inches about. Our captain bought the rattans, and hired a Chinese to 
work them, who was ver^' expert in making such w-ooden cables. These 
cables * ' * ‘ „ ’i 

of the • ... 

after ■ • ■ * ■ ■ 

which ■ ■ ■ ■ n 

them down; nor cm we carry them out butW placing two Of three boats 
at some distance asunder^ to buoy up the cabin, while the |ong4Mat rows ' 

II s C. 301 
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CANES 


Saslcets 

302 

Chairs 

Mats 

^ 304 , 

Cane-work 

305 

Walking 

Sticks 

3ofi 

Ui^reila 

handies 

307 

Umbrella ribs 

308 

Saoalery. 

309 

Harness 

310 

Furniture 

311 

Central axis 
■^12 
Window 
blinds 

Syed cane 

314 


3t5 

Cane- 

fcttresse 

316 


European Uses of Canes 


out the anchor” Ropes are reguJirFy made in China by sphltinff the 
rattan and twstsnff the long fibres thus prepared into a rope of any desired 
thickness This is rarely if ever done In India, entire canes being always 
used The smaller canes are exten5i\cly cmplojed in basket-work, both 
entire and cut Useful chairs, srfas and coucncs are made all over India 
from cane, and cane putibha ropes are almost m universal use In Benpal 
baskets {dkama) are made of entire canes by twisting the canes round 
and round and fastening the one to the other by thin strips. The prac 
tice of cutting the cane into narrow strips for caning chairs may be regard- 
ed as a European industry, but it is now practised all over Indn the 
chairs made in this way being light and cool A strong and durable floor 
mat for office purposes is constructed of small entire rattans, bound to- 
gether, bv means of cane-*:lnngs, the canes being arranged so as to be fiat 
and parallel 

Th? Europfan Uses op Carps are even more varied than the Asiatic 
They are valued on account of their tightness flexibility, and strength 
They are extensively used as walking sticks, umbrella handles, and even 
as a substitute for whalebone for umbrella and parasol ribs, each set of 
such ribs costing only from xd toa^d instead of ar fid 1035 for whalebone. 
Cane is also extensively employed in saddlery and harness, and a incker- 
work of rattan is now used in the construciion of the German military 
helmet, which is said to make it sword proof But the chief purpose to 
which cane is put in Europe is in furniture and basket making In India, 
canes are cut up by hand the outer scrips being separated at the expense 
of the central core In Europe this central portion is saved, a patented 
machine being used to split the rattans whicn cuts ofl the outer layer in 
bands of any required sue or thickness while leaving the central core in 
the form of a perfectly round and even rod This rod is utilised m the 
construction of fancy baskets, chairs and window blinds and has one pro- 
perty not possessed by the strong outer bands namely that it lakes with 
case any desired colour European authorities do not appear to be aware, 
however, of the fact that the Nagds and other hiU tnoes of Assam dye 
human and goats hair a beautiml scarlet, as also tint with the same 
colour the outer silicious layer of the rattan cane Bands of stained 
rattan they use for decorating ear rings bracelets, and leggings 

Prepared stnps of rattan are extensively used in Europe asm India for 
caning furniture, but a comparamely new and increasing trade m rattan 
IS the construction of baskets, which are rapidly displacing willow baskets, 
these are used m cotton mills, sugar refineries, and other factories, as 
well as employed extensively by Railway Companies and by gardeners, 
&c Rattan baskets are peculnrly adapted for carrvmg carboys contain- 
ing acids, since the silica of the cane Is not acted on by acids {Spans, 
Encyelop) The waste product, after stripping the cane, is by certain 
manufactures reduced to a fibre, and in this form is largely used for stuffing 
mattresses Cane mattresses are in great favour on the Continent, taking 
the place of the coir of India 


Tradp Rxtorns of Cares 

Very little can be learned regarding the internal trade in rattan canes j 
but, from the fact of theimports(«hich come ch efly from the Straits Settle- 
ments) into Calcutta, Madras Burma, and Bombay, far exceeding the 
exports. It *eems that with improved faciljlies of communication a trade 
might easily be opened up with Pastern Bengal Assam and Burma which 
I would to a large extent check the importation, from foreign counfnes, of 
1 a product of which India has herself an unhrdited amount The following 

c. 316 
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Trade Returns. 


summary of the foreign trade m “Canes and Rattans” will be found 
instructive 


CANES 


TRADE 


Foreign Trade tn Canes and Rattans 


Year. 

lUPORTS. 

Exports and Re* 

EXPORTS 


Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 


Cwk 

21^617 

R 

t. 93.035 

Cwt 

7.4S3 

R 

73.582 

iSSoSi 

21,164 

'.99,557 

16,346 

'.62,363 


29.559 

2,92,754 

23,801 

2,06,544 

1883*83 

24.603 

2,46.476 

14.344 

'.33.061 


28,183 

2,51.203 

3»'0,675 

20,836 

1,34 8S4 


3J.408 

'4. '33 

1,33,734 

1885 86 . 

21,313 

'.77.536 

6,485 

56,844 


Detail of Imports, iSSS'SS. 


Province into 
which imported 

Quantity. 

Value 

Country whence 
imported 

Quantity. 

Value 

Bengal . . 

Bombay and Smd 
Madras 

British Burma 

Cwt 

7,<94 

9.87c 

1,162 

2,9^ 

R 

66,193 

79.695 

8,713 
33 .536 

Sum . . . 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countnea 

Cwt 

413 

30,350 

450 

R 

3.I53 

i,72,8'<o 

',493 

Totai, 

31,313 

1.77.536 

Total 

31,213 

‘.77.536 


Detail of Exports, s88$-^6 


Province from 
which exported 

Quantity. 

Value 

Country to which i 
1 exported 

QuanlUy 

Value 

Bengal . 

Bombay 

Madras . 

British Burma 

Cwt 

1.52s 

623 

637 

3.7«> 

R 

30.770 

2,466 

1.254 

32.354 

1 1 

United Kingdom 
United States. 

Italy 

Capo Colony . 
Mauntius . . 1 

Other Countries . 

Cwt 

3.827 

427 

63 

469 

187 

l.5‘3 

k 

35.030 

8,435 

I.lCo 

6.123 

l,c8o 

5/5" 

Total . 

20,836 

1,34884 

Total . 

6,485 

56.844 


The reader is referred for further panicnlars to the information given 
under the <peaes of Calamus In concluding this account of Canes, it is 
necessniy to briefly mention a fe» of the more common articles sometimes 
sold, though incorrectly, underthenamecrf cane The most important is 

the “ male ba * * •«. ■ 

coming % erj e 

returns for** • ■ s 

of grasses are also non used for this purpose; the Whangeeeareof China 

C.318 


Substt'utei 

torcanet 

3t7 

Wkanree 

ease*. 
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CANNA 

mdica. 


Indian Shot. 


Palm walking 
sticks. 

319 

Male bamboo 

320 


IS one of the greatest favourites of this class These are the beautifully 
jointed stems, with a portion of the root, of Phyllostachys nigra. Specially 
prepared palm walking-sticks may also be included under the heading 
of canes These are chiefly prepared from the betel-nut palm, the palmyra 
palm, and from the cocoa-nut palm, and are now-a-days largely used for 
umbrella handles The "Malacca cane" is obtained from Calamus 
Sdpionum, and the rattan from C. Ratong and one or two allied species , 
the former obtains its beautiful colour by being smoked 


CANNA, , Gen. PI, IIT, 6^4 
Caniia indlca,Zrn« / Roxb, Fl Ind, Ed. C , /; ScrTAMiNE-C. 
Indiait Shot 

Ve'" — c-tt - - « ^ o f -I M 


BYE. 

Seed. 

322 

MEDICINE. 

Root. 

323 


Seed. 

324 

FOOD 

Root. 

325 

Surch. 

3 S 6 

Ailment or 
**TOW-WOt. 
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DOXESTtC. 
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Sr*ds. 

Neek.ttt«% 
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Butsarana, SlNO 

Hefereoces — Eh Ceylon PI , gio , Dale & CtU , Sont Fl 
SuJifl.SS, Votrt.Hori Sub <a/, 57 ( 5 , Fliu-i & Hanb , Pharmaeeg , 
634, U C Dutt.bfat Med Htnd,3iy , Drury, Vs PI, roj , Baden 
•Powell, Pb Prod , 332 , Atbtnson, Him Dist , 730 1 Balfour, Cyclop , 
Smith, Die , 220 , Treasury of Botany , Morton, Cytlop , Agri 

Habitat— Several varieties arc common all over India and Cejlon, 
chiefly m gardens, where ih^ are grown as ornamental and flowering 
plants , they are m flower ^1 the year. 

Dye —"The seed is black, and round like a pea and yields a beauti- 
ful but evanescent purple dye " {Dais fef Gths , Bomb Fl ) 

Medlane — The ROOT IS used as a diaphoretic and diuretic m fevers 
and dropsy (/Kiinww), and also given as a demulcent (/rvtne) It 
is consioered acrid gnd stimulant (Fleming) When cattle have eaten 
any poisonous grass, which is generally diseovered by the swelling of the 
abdomen, the natives administer to them ihe root of this plant, which they 
break up in small pieces, boil in rice-waier w ith pepper, and give the catife 
to drink (Drury) The seed is cordial and vulnerary (Baden Ptnvell) 
Food.— Drury says “ Nearly all the species contain starch m the root- 
stock, which renders them fit to be used as food after being cooked^ From 


^ " In the West Indies arrow-root has been obtained from C. glauca, 
called 'Tous let mots’ ((yShaughnety) ” (Surgeon C J //. Uardeii, 
Pro/essor 0/ Chemistry, CaJmttta) 

Domestic Uses — - ■ . * ■ ■* ' ■ 

used for wTapping up • ■ ■ 

seTrVling shot, for wl , . • 

nrtklaces and other . ■ ‘ ‘ „ I 

a-eu<edto thatch houses’* (Di'wiy) [See aHo under Beads, Vol. I — 5 a J 
**In Ilarga^cre, the leaves are us*d by the natives m lieu of plates, to 
serve r*»^i pudding and other dishes ” (f. Cam'ran, Esq ) 
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CANNABIS, Lmn,i Gen. PI, III, 357’ 

Cannabis sativa, Lmn.: BC. Prodr., XVI., I., 30 ; Urticace^. 

Hemp ; Indian Hemp; CHxmRE, Fr. / Hanf, Germ. ; Canape, 
//. ; KonaPEI, Rus.f Canasio, Sp ; Hamp, Don.; Kanas, 
Kellte I Cannadis, Laltn and Greek. 

Syn — C. indica, Lami, 

....... . . 




patta, ehabota, ununda, hurtmi, §ass ; Kandtr, Kashoar , fkinnab, 
kin«b, naSitul.^unnjtb, tanai, Arab : ParaU/fiin^oi, daraUfbang, 
bang, nabatul'^unnab, P£RS } ffMnbin, ben, bin, s^Jov-bin, teehaub, 
BuKM } ^faHansha,ganJagehli,ialt^d‘gaA^,StsO. 

■t.« «lir* • 1>» >••••» • « >t , • • > » , » , r • , 


b« cuUtvated und«r n3m« Zanutnu 

Refeieaces — oc Prad,XVJ.j> 1 , 30 . fubUthedm iniio, Pexh, P7. 
Ini , Ed C 8 C , 7fS, /Cura, Far FI , Burnt , 11 , 470, Dal$ & Ci4» 

, Sup^/^t79, Stet^t, P^ Pt,_ 2 t$, AUthtsonj Cat. Pb and 


Habitat— Canaabis Indica h.is been reduced to C. aiUra—d-r IfKTan 
phnt beini; Mewed aA but an A*iaiic condition of that species, Thu 
extends the region of the herrp-plani very cons derabJ>. It has been found 
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wild to the south of the Caspian Sen., in Siberin, m the desert of Kirghiz 
It IS also referred lo ns wild in Ccntnl nnd Souihern Russn nnd to the 
south of the Cnucnsus Theninnthas been knovin since tbesixthcentury 
B C in Chinn, and ispossibi> indi;;enou5 on the loucr mouninm trncts 
Bosfcier meniions it ns nlmost tvild in Persn, and it nppears to be quite 
\\i!d on the Western HimMnya nnd Knshmfr, nnd it is ncclimatiscd on 
the phins of India gcnemlly Indeed, the iniimnie relnlion of its \anQus 
Asniic nnmes to the Snnsknt bhdnga would seem to fix the ancestral 
home of the pHnt somewhere m C-enirnl Asm On the otb<*r hnnd the 
Latin and Greek Cannabts is apparently derived from the Arabic t^tnnab 
De Candolle snjs that “the species bas been found wild, bejonda doubf, 
to the south of the Cnspmn Sea, in Siberia, near the * irtysch," in the 
desert of the Kir^jhiz, beyond Lake Baikal, and :n Dahuna” He is 
doubtful of Its being; a native of Southern nnd Central Russia, but sus- 
pects that Its area may hnve extended into China, and is not sure a^ut 
the phnt being indigenous to Persia 

U has gone wild as a cold season annual on rubbish hesps in Bengal 
and in many other parts of the plains of India. It is speciiUv reported as 
springing up spontaneously on the churs of the Subarnareknd river and 
to be wild in the terntory of the Mohurbhunge State on the frontier of 
Midnapur and also in Singbhum It is cuhivated more or Jess throughout 
India either on account of the sa-RCOTic derived from (a) the resm, 
eharas, (b) the young tops and un/criilised female flowers—pi/yo (or 

f trtja), fc) the older leaves and fruit-vessels— or on account of the 
bre.HEMP , or the npe seed from which an OIL is prepared Csnymsde- 
nved from the cultivated pbnt, reared m Eastern Bengal the Central Pn>» 
Vinces, and Bombay > CAaras, from the cultivated plant on the mountain 
tracts, such as m Nepal, Kashmir, Ladakh Afghdnistan , Ehani^ from the 
wild plant on the lower hills, especially m the North-West Provinces, 
the Panjab, and Madras In Europe especially in Central and Southern 
Europe, the plant is cultivated on account of the fibi-e and the seeds are 
eaten or made into oil For some time the European form of the plant 
was supposed to be distinct from the Asiatic the chief value of the latter 
consisting in its narcotic properties , but this d stinction has now disap- 
peared from the literature of the subject since it could not be supported 
by botanical characters The reduction became themore necessary when 
a «as in}}}' aadersiood that, according t > chmsis and the Indian 
plant varied in as marked a degree as it differed from the European 
On the mountains of upper India for example, it yields a good fibre 
which the natives separate and vveive into garments or twist into ropes, 
but us chief value in Kashmir and Lnddkh consists in the fact that just 
before maturing its flowers, the b»rk spontaneously ruptures and a 
resinous substance exudes This is also found upon the young leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and when rubbed, off constitutes the narcotic charas 
The same plant cultivated in the plains is found not to secrete its resin 
in this way but instead it chaises the young female flowers and twigs 
with the narcotic pnncple, this constitutes the ganja It has been 
observed that if even one or two male plants are left m a field, the whole crop 
oiganja will be desirxyed since, with the fertilisation of the flowers the 
gan}a almost entirely disappears In other parts of India the narcotic 
property is not developed until the fruits are mature , leaves at this stage, 
ana sometimes the fruits also aflord V ang With Cannabis indica d ffer- 
ing in so marked a degree according to tbe chmite soil, and mode of 
cultivation u was rightly concluded that its separation from the hemp 
plant of Europe could not be matmatned We have here, m fact, one of 
the most notable illastrations <rf the effect of climate m changing the 
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chcmlr^l pfncr««('% »hich t.nVe pUce in ihc *iniciurc and phjsiologicnl 
pfcu’iarittfs of a plnnt. In nm«t in«tancr*, a plinl laken by man from 
me climatic condition lo anfithcf, either dim quickly, or if it <ur\i\cs, it 
note in a «.)ckly condition. A fe« plants hnncecV. «ucli ae the potato, 
the tobacco, the popp), and the hemp, «ccm to hi*"* the power of growinp 
with equal luauriancc under almml any climatic condition, chanpinp or 
inodifjinp • . ' • - « t* • 1 ^ . .1 « , .L. f., I 

cifTumctan • .i»! '■ . I ••• •: * ,•! '» 

of thic ; he I | ■ • ' < . \ ‘ • ■ * ' . • ^ ‘ 

or no tendenej to produce the narcotic principle which in Asia constitutes 

its chief aalue. 

The plant for one or other of the<c purpwes i« now c\tcn«:scly culti- 
aated throughout I’eraia; in India, fmm the Ics'cl of the sea in Ilengal 
to the inner llimilaja at an alitiudc of lo.otsf feet ; in China ; in Arabia ; | 
and in Africa, from the extreme south to the north, and on the mountains > 
aaweW aa on the plains; in the notib-caaitrn portions of America and' 
on the tabledand of Branl It la also to be met with in Northern Russia 
earn as far as Archanpel. In finplandil not unfrequcntl) occurs as a 
weed, apnnpnp up mcKl probabi) from rc|ected birdseed. 

’liie modes of euhiaaiton and the nature of the soil required, depend 
on the purpose for which the plant is cultt\.*tted. This subject will 
accordingly be discussed later on. 


HISTORY OF HEMP. 

Ttie Nakcotic. 

lodiio LUerttare — The earbeat s}non)m appears to be hhinga, 
which occurs in the Athnraa Veda— the Last of the four senpturesof the 
Hindus It IS denaed from a root which meins ' to break,’ and is sup* 
poaed to implj the proces* of debark.ition b> which the fibres of the plant 
were separntM from the stem I his would indicate that even at the remote 
period when the in question was written, probably about 3,000 
}ears aj'O, the use of hemp as a fibrc.aielding plant was well known 
and the kno«Iedge full) utilised The Pn/u, however, reckons it, along 
with the Somu, as one of the five pkints ‘which were liberators of sm,* 
and this would impl) that its narcotic property was also well known. The 
word IS used in the masculine form with a short final vowel, and not, as 
in later^ literature, with a long one. Doth the m.isculine and feminine 


1 


lui some Ollier uiseases in me iiisiiiuieb ui Mdnu me lemininetorm 
is used, and the plant is noticed for its fibres. In later works the feminine 
form prevails ” {Mr Hem Chunder Kerr). Thecurious f.ict of the popular 


probability, the habit of speaking of the narcotic in the masculine form of I 
the name, and of the fibre in the feminine. As a matter of fact, the nar- I 
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this distinction N\*ould seem (o point* to the idea that the ’.ancient Chinese 
and Sanskrit ^\rl^ers were aware of the exjsicnce of male and female 
floners centuries before the sexes of plants ivcre re.alised in Europe. 

Tlie intoxicating property of the drug is implied In the names dnan^a, 
"thojojouSi” harshtnt, “the tlclight-givcr;’* mnimt, the mtoxicator,” 
andganjd and ^a»i;aj6»»iiV*thc noisy/' The probable importation of the 
narcotic in ancient limes into India in a prepared form, as it comes at the 
present day from Yarkand, is indicated in the name Kithmiri often 
applied to it in early literature. It 13 thus probable that the knonledjie 
of the narcotic, or at least of cUaras, was brought to India across the 
Him-flaya, 

Classical Literature of Eorope.— The anclcfit Scvthixns seem to have 
been ac<nuainted with the narcotic properties of the plant as wet! as with 
Its fibre Hfroootus tells us that they excited themselves by “ inhaling 
Its vapour." " Homer makes HFtrv administer toT^tSMACKUs, in the 
house of Mfnelaus, a potion prepared from nepenthes, which made him 
forget his sorrows. This plant had been given to her by a woman of 
Egyptian Thebes , and Diodorus Siculus slates that the Egyptians laid 
much stress on this circumstance, arguing that Homfr must have lived 
among them, since the women of Thebes were actually noted for possess* 
tng a secret by which they could dissipate anger or melancholy. This 
secret is supposed to have been g,. knowledge of the qualities of hemp” 
{Johnston, Chemistry of Common Lift, 5J7). 

Mythological History of the Narcotic The notices of hemp In Arabic 
and Persian works are much more numerous. The oldest work m which 
It IS noticed is a treatise by Hassan, whostates that in the year 658 A H , 
Sheik dafer Shirazi, a monk of the order of Haider, le.'irned from his 
master the history of the discovery of hemjs Haider lived in rigid pri- 
vation on a mountain between Nishabar and Rama, where he established 
a monastery. After having lived ten >ears m this retreat, he one day 
returned f ' ” f . 

on being 
had gat 
spot, wh 

inAvme * 

Haider i« •• ■ • 

A curious story is told in the Hindd mythology about the origin of 
this plant ** It IS said to have been produced in the shape of nectar 
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More Recent Historic Facts reg&rding^ the Narcotic.— The use of hemp 
(Wa«^) in India was particularly noticed by Garcia de Orta (1563), 
and the plant was subsequently figured by Rheede, who described the 
drug as largely used on the Malabar coast. It would seem about this 
time to have been imported into Europe, at least occasionally, for Berlu, 

in his * 

East I . * * • 

s. • 

callin, 

DeLacy (1809} and Rouger (1810). But the introduction of the Indian 
drug into European medicine is of still more recent date, and is chiefly 
due to the experiments made in Calcutta by O'Shaughnessy in 1838* 
39. Although the astonishing effects produced in India by the adminis* 
tration of preparations of hemp are seldom witnessed in the cooler climate 
of Britain, the powers of the drug are sufficiently manifest to give it an 
established place in the Pharmacopccia” {Flkck. ts* llanh , Pharmazog., 

History op tue Hemp Fibre. 

The following extract ma* ' ' •• • • • • ‘ • most trust- 
worthy facts which can be* of the fibre t 

« According to Herodotus used hemp, 

but in his time the Greeks were scarcely acquainted with it. Hiero l(., 
King of Syracuse, bought ihe hemp used for the cordage of his \essels in 
Gaul, and Luclllus 1$ the earliest Koman writer who speaks of the plant 
(too B*C.). Hebrew books do not mention hemp. It was not uted m 
the fabrics which enveloped the mummies of ancient Egypt. Eyen .11 
........ . .,.—1 .1. ....j ’.TV- . 


HISTORY. 


Tho Fibre. 

335 


Russia when they migrated westward about 1500 B.C , a little before the 

Trojan War. It may •» •• •, • 1 

of the Aryans into Thr 
have been earlier knoi 
dwel’ings of Switzcrlar 
Ihe Arabic name 

corruptions from the ‘ ^ ^ 

Arabic is, howeser, kinti tb or ionnab, admittedly the origin of the Greek I 
Kaniiabis and of the Latin Cannabis, and from this again the English 


I’ - 1 t ■ • • - 1 

■ " ■ « s « ■ ■ . s , -1 

with hasish before performing certain ceremonies or perpetrating inhuman 
deeds. The w ord according to some would appear to has-e originally 
u<ed in Ssna to designate the followers of - the o’d man of the moun- 
tains ; *’ W others it came into European u«e during the wars of the Cru- 
saders. Certain ci the Saracen army having ir’otica’ed themselves w ith 
the hasish, rushed fearless of death into the ChnsUan camp, comm tting 
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great havoc It seems prc^able that the English form of the word was 
adopted at the latter date, but that the more Arabic form was knwvn in 
Europe for some time previous Hemp i* alluded to m the “Arabian 
Nights ” under its more anaent Arabic name, bing, 

CULTIVATION 

It has already been mcidenlalH remarked that the cultivation ol 
Caunabis sativa in India is naturally referable to two sections fa) Cul- 
tivation with a view to preparing some of the forms of the narcotic, 
and (i) cultivation on account of the fibre. It has also been stated 
that the hemp plant has, to a large extent, changed its character under 
Indian or rather Asiatic cultivation It is very generally admitted, for 
example, that in the plains, while the narcotic principle Is readily deve- 
loped, the hemp fibre vs but veryimpetfecily formed Let it, however, be 
distinctly understood that by hemp is here exclusively meant the fibre 
of Cannabis sativa This remark is all the more necessary when it is 
added that in the Government returns of the Trade and Navigation of 
Bntish India, the fibre of Cannabis sativa, as well .ts that of Cfotalana 
jencea, Musa textilis, and perhaps the fibres also of one or two other 
plants, are commercially returned as hemp, and the mdnufactures there- 
tfom as hemp manufactures To obtain the true hemp fibre, a nch sod 
and a high state of cultivation is required inatemperatechmate Theplant 
will grow anywhere in India, and may be said to be naturalised in every 
province. This fact seenu to have influenced the imnds of the earlier 
writers on this subject, who uniformU urge that since it grows so freely 
in a wild state, it might be cultivated to any desired extent as a source u 
fibre Dr. Stocks (one of the most careful observers India has ever had) 
wrote in 1848 —“The plant grows well in Smd, and if it ever should be 
found advantageous (pohlically or finaocialM to grow hemp for tts fibre, 
then Smd would be a yerv proper climate *' The writer does not think that 
the question of its possible cultiv.ntion as a cold-season fibre-crop on the 
plains of India has been fully tested There may be some localities where 
this might be found possible* and even remunerative, but sofarasthepub- 
lishedexpenments go, like flax the hemp plant may be grown freely enough, 
but not as a source of fibre The flax plant of the plains of India yields 
a superior oil-seed, and the hemp plant a valued narcotic, but neither 
wou/cf seem to josfi^ the expectatfoi* of becornrog a profitable fibre crop, 
Thisfacldoes not appear to have been fully reahsedby writers in Europe, 
andontbeonc hand theexisting cultivation of hemp as asource of narcotic 
has bwn confused with a supposed fibre production, while on the other, 
the reports of the limited Himdlayan cultivation as a source of fibre have 
been mistaken as the total Indian cultivation of the plant The authors 
of the Pharmacographia say "It is found in Kashmir and in the Hi- 
malaya, growing 10 *0 12 feet high and thnving vigorously at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 to loooo (eel ** Balfour, m h» new ed non of the Cycle- 
fadta of India, while stating inadentally that the “plant is grown m 
rersia, Sjria, Arabia and throughout India," enters into an account 
of Its culuvation in G^hwAl, with the apparent object of proving that »t 
IS more extensively grown there than in the Panjab, but he makes no 
mention of the fact that thepnncipa} seat* of hemp cultivation, as a com- 
mcTcal article, arc tn Eastern Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Bom- 
bay The Encvclopecdto Bnianntea has also fallen into the same mistake, 
and, inde^, iirostr 3 i.ons might be multiplied to show that undue promin- 
ence has been given to the that the plant is grown m Garhwdl, the 

• See a farther j>ag» rrcwsl eg Codavery Datnci 
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Panjdb, and Kashmfr, the more so since by most writers the true regions 
of Indian cuUu anon ha\ e been, lo a large extent, overlooked 

Unfortunately, the atailable material is loo meagre to allow of the 
subject being dealt with pro\ance bj province, althou};h there are doubt- 
less different methods pursued in eacn This difficulty, fortunateh, does 
not exist with the Lower Provinces, since Mr Hem Ohunder Kerr in 
his Rtport an the CnUttaiion of end Trade »» Gdnjatn Bengal {1877), 
has placed in the hands of the public a valuable treatise which deals 
both with the cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the narcotic 
P- o«vi« - -o-p tr K , r oj Jndta, a work 

ily the cultivation pur- 

< I *, Messrs Duthie and 

huliers t-tela ana Garden Crops, gives a oriel account of the cultivation 
in the North-West Provinces From these works, and the writer’s own 
personal observations, supplemented bv several less important publica- 
tions, and Government reports, the following abstract regarding Indian 
hemp cultiv*ation has been prepared. 


(a) COLTIVATIOV FOR THE NaRCOTIC 

Bengal Cultivation —The method pursued m Eastern Bengal, accord- 
ing to Mr Hem Ohunder Kerr, is briefly as follows After selecting the 
land, for hemp cultivation, the preparation of the soil commences m March* 
April, but where this can be afforded operations are started even earlier* 
The sites selected are those which are moist but not shaded, and the soil 
a nch friable loam The land is then ploughed from four to ten times, the 
ob|ect being to free it as far as possible of all weeds Fresh earth from 
the surrounding ditches or from any neighbouring low-lying land is thrown 
over the field and it is freely manured with cowdung After a week this 
IS ploughed into the soil, and the ploughing repeated as often as the 
means of the cultivator will admit ot The belief is that for hemp the 

• J - v, r, 

of the 
After 
thrown 

into ndges a foot high, the furrows being a foot in breadth 

Nubsfrt — It IS customary for the cultivators to combine in the rear 


337 


ised On a sunny day the seed IS sown broadcast and by the latter end 
of September, the seedlings are about 6 to 12 inches high, and are then 
ready for transplantation About 4 to 5 seers of seed are deemed neces- 
sary for every btgha of land to be cultivated with hemp 

Transplantation — ^The seedlings are planted out 6 to 8 inches apart 

... . 1 ./, . r*— iWn « ...w.*.,, ... _ I _ *1 J 


thrown up around the plants 

Treatment of the Plants — Trimming of the plants commences 
by November This consists in lopping oft the lower branches so as to 
favour the upward growth of the shoots Thendges are again re-dressed 
and manured, the furrows ploughed, and all weeds removed At this stage 
the plants begin to form the r flowers, whenthe services ofan expert, known 
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as the ganja floctor {poddar or parakddr) are called in This person 
passes through the field, furr<>w bj furrow, cutting down all the male or 
staminate plants, or what are colloquially known as Madt {female) plants 
Speaking of the importance of this operation Mr Hem Ohunder Kerr 
rernarks “ The presence of a few madt plants m the field suffices to injure 
the entire crop, inasmuch as all the plants run into seed and ihtganjd 
yielded by them is very inferior and scarcely saleable ' The destruction 
of the wadt plants is> however, never so complete but that a few escape 
detection the result being that a certain number of the female plants are 
fecundated, fruits and seeds being produced These are thrashed out as 
far as possible in tlie manufacture 0/ the drug, the quali ty of which may 
be judged of by the freedom from such impurities 

The female plants come to maturity about the beginning of January, 
but thegifiya IS not fully developed till a month later The crop is sold m 
the fielo to the ganja dealers, w no bring thejr own men to manufacture it 
The crop intended to be made mto what is technically known as fiatgaifj* 
13 reaped a few days before that intended for the round form 

In another page will be found an account of the processes of manu 
facture of the various forms of together with considerable detaifsas 

to the extent of cultitation as a source of ►he various forms of the narcotic 

( 6 ) CCLTJVXIION rOR TKP PsBRF HbMP 
Indian Methods —Dr Royle very appropriately remarks "There ts 
every reason for believing that the plant is of Eastern origin, while there 
IS no Sufficient reason for thinking ttne the climate of Europe is sopecu 
harly suited to the production of its fibre as to exciuoe those of its 
native dimes, especial^ w here attention ts paid to those where the plant 
IS grown on account of its fibre, and those distinguished from the others 
where it is cultivated for its resmous and intoxicating secret on The 
latter requires exposure to light and air These are obtained by thin 
sowing, while the growth of the fibre is promoted by shade and moisture, 
which are procured by thick sowing' It has already been pointed out 
that the regions suited for gattjd cultivation are perfectly distinct from 
those where it might be possible to develope an industry in the fibre 
Hon ever much it may be r^retied it seems impossible to combine the two 
industries, and it is an accepted fact that unless utdisable as a psper 
stodn, fne immen^ amount dl sttnms anTtuaViy detfiro) ei 'ny fnv 
cultivators must continue to be so 

At the same time Mr Moms in his account of iheGodavcry District 
gives some interesting facts regard ng thecwUivalion of hemp fibre ft |S 
planted in rsosember and cut by theendof March Itisgrownm drills 
nnd rieser natered Clay sods ard those bwond the reach of inonoa 
t on xre those best suited "About 2,200 bundles can be produced in one 
^uttf of land, each bundle yielding i J t*« of fibre, or a total of 3^00 
or 413^ maunds and ts valued at o-ne rupee a maund The expenses ^ 
cuiijvilion nre estimated at RS-S snd tho«e of the preparation of fibre at 
Rioo a gKtft 111 land The bundles are buried m mud and left to tot jot 
about a week when they are taken out and beaten m the water, and after 
all impunlies are removed the fi^c is collected." The exports from ihc 
disinct arc said to have been, m 1854 5o, A ^69 civt 

Unle<s there be some mistake. Sunn hemp hnvmg been called 
** Ca n ca b la axtira,** for Mr Morns gnes that scientific name as well a* 
the \ematular name tanufmu for the fibre he is describing th s mformaston 
« of the greatest »n»«re t, as n would show, what the writer was not awsrc 
of un il recentJj, ihathempfibre wasactualf> produced on the ^ 
Indji 
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Early Experimfsts jn Hemp cultivation.— In 1802 the Govern* 

Rient of Indii mide various expertments on an extended scale to estab- 
lish hemp fibre cuUuation European seed tvas imported, and farms 
and factories established, but finally abandoned Recourse svas had to 
improNinp the cuUisntion of the Indian slock. The cultivation and manu- 
facture was carried on at ” * ^ ^ ' 

Mhow, Rohilkand, and A211 " ' 

European hemp-dre‘scrs 
the experiments abandoned. 

t_ , — the rejected stems from 

f ■ ■ * but the enquiry in this 

I , • • . sultS — In spite of these Possible 

disheartening result*, it cannot be definitely stated that it is impossible that Prospects 
hemp fibre can be produced in India. The efforts alluded to were mainly 
directed to combining the two industries of pi^ucing resin and fibre, and 


I COLTIVA- 
TIOW 

'For the Fibre. 


kuiiuuii aiiu vjJiiiwai giuw tiie piaiii uoaccuuiiiot usJiure, anu uitii me 
results of the experiment* conducted at the beginning of the century before 
him, Dp Rojrle still entertained the highest hopes of ultimate success 
From a paper w hich appeared in 1839, in the TransacUonsofiheAgruffortt. 
Society of India, Vol Vlll , p ts, the following passage may be re* I 
printed, as it expresses prettv clearly Or. Royle’s view:— "This (hemp) I 
might be cultivated m suitable situations in India, m a manner similar to 
that adopted tn Europe, or like that practised with its (ubstitutes m India 
The effect would undoubtedly be to produce a sufficiently lung fibre, which 
would also be softer and more pliable at the same time that it retained a 


extensive in Indi ’ ' . . 

30 shillings per c , 

hemps are sellng 

Dr. Royle alludes to successful experiments of hemp cultivation in the 
plains, especiall) at Chittagong But m most ca«es, as was proved with 
the plant reared at Saharanpur, it is admitted that the plains crop is far 
inferior to that reared on the hills The opinion is therefore arrived at that 



dicial to Its growth, and it seems to thnve best at from 4,000 to 7,000 I 
feet in altitude above the sea After being well prepared and freed from 
weeds, the ground is sown in Maj or June. During the growth of the I 
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plants the ground Is once or twice dressed, .and, where neewinry, the phnts 
thmned so.n lo Jwie.i /e» inches The phnti vh/mste}} 

aitam a height of 12—14 *tnd from September to November the crop 

to , I 

the • ■ • 

tak 


N • •!* 


foP R3.357 ” It IS commonly reported that the culiiv.ntion of ihehcmp' 
narcotics ts prohibited »n the North-West Provinces. In an early para- 
graph (No. 339), It has been shown that hemp fibre would appear to be 
cultivated in the Godavery District 

Season op Sowing and Upapiso —Messrs. Duthie and Fuller 
remark “ The seed Is sown In May at the rate of 30 seers to the acre, 
and the plants arc thinned out if they come up too closely, and are kept 
carefully weeded By September they wiU nave attained a height of j 3 
or 14 feet. In the he'mp the male and fcimle organs .arc contained in 
separate flowers an ‘ T‘ • -'e plants (ciKed 

ft/i«W/ia»ig) yield t . • ilh or six weeks 

before the female • to stand until 

their seed ripens . » ; * cAnwr, which 

IS done by rubbing the seed pods and leaves betw cen the hands,” 

European Cultfvatioo for the Fibre— Dr. Royle and several other 
authors give accounts of the methods pursued m Kurope in hemp cufti- 


almost anywhere in the temperate and sub-troplc regions of the globe, it 
can be made to ' * ^ ' reared on rich soil, freelv 

manured and lands, where sand and 

clay are intim ^ maining much vegetable 

matter, are well suited Stiff cold clays are to be avoided Over-neb 

’ ^ _ _ u » .. — .. cu-, _ » soils, when well manured, 


Italian Kemp 

340 


Male Fibre 

341 


ECONOMIC 

PROPERTIES 


■ . . • ^ »ed 

from Holland is most esteemed • ipj 

equal to it. “ Seed from the pU ■ ■ ‘’’d 

appearance, yields poor fibre for the first crop or two, but Himalaya seed 
IS inferior to none” Constant change of seed is recommended and good 
seed IS described as plump and of a bright'grty colour. 

“ The fibre aHoraed hy the male plants is tougher and better than that 
yielded by the females; ii ts usual to divide the harvest. The males are 
gathered as soon as thw have shed their pollen, about 13 weeks aft^f 
sowing ; each is uprooted singly, care being taken not to injure the 

”The fibre is separated either by retting or by breaking and scutching 
{Spans' Encycl ). 

Properties and Uses of Cannahts suiiva 
From the stpms, lpavks, or plowprs, and even the fruits, a 
ous FXTRvcT, of a powerful narcotic character, ma\ be prepared the 
iNNFR B^RK. aflords the valuable fibre heui. The seeds are occ3’ 
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sionall) eaten; they arc much valued for feeding birds. An oil is ex> 
pressed from them which is of some importance, but can scarcely be 
called commercial, 

RESIN OR NARCOTIC. 


There arc primariK three forms of this substance, but under each there 
exist also local modincations, special preparations front these, and adul- 
terants or imitations. The three forms are known as Gatija, Charas, and 
Bhdng. Cdnjd is the female flowering tops uith the resinous exudation 
on these : Charas the resinous substance found on the leaves, young twigs, 
bark of the stem, and c\en on the }oung fruits: Bhdng, the mature leaves 
and in some parts of India the fruits also, but not the twigs. 

Bengal Manufacture. 

(/sf) Givji. — This IS known m the trade as consisting mainly of two 
forms: Flat Gdutd Rotntd Gdnid Speaking of the manufacture of 
gdnjd in Bengal Mr. Hem Ohunder Kerr says; — “In February and 
March, when ganja attains its maturity, the cultivator proceeds to make 
arrangements for reaping the crop and preparing the drug. His first 
step IS to present himself to the supervisor, show him the license under 
which he has grown the crop, and obtain hispermission to remove the crop 
from the field.” For fiat gdnjd, cutting ot the plants commences m the 
morning; for round gdiyd, in theafternoon, and by the Hindus Thursday, 
and by the Muhammadans Friday, is considerea the best day for com- 
mencing operations. 

Flat’Gdn]d.~-1\it stems arc cut with d sickle about 6 inches above 
ground, and are tied together by their ends and placed across a bamboo, 
. ' . 1 . . . . iration 

. • • I or 2 

aout a 

, • • If by 

• these, 

twigs, aie careiuiiy picxeu out and 
, • '. j first retained for next year’s crop. 


GAKJA. 

342 


Flat. 

343 


size. These are arranged on a mai in a Litcuiai luiiii, wiui nieii puinis 
directed towards the centre and overlappin|Cr each other. The circle thus 


firmly among the flowers in the desired form. 


Fresh twigs are then | 



mats are spread and the flowering twigs beaten two and two together so as 
to shake off the leaves or any fruits that may still remain and are re-arrangcd 
in a new circle, so that what was on the top before now forms the bottom I 
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I^ound. 

344 


CfauP or rora 

345 


„ 346 

Dc^ocUoa 
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layer of the new circle. The treading is repeated stage by stage until the 
stack IS again covered by the mats» and men take up their inexpficaWe seat 
on the top. After this ea» twig is trodden upon separately, being placed for 
that purpose on a canvas cloth ; by sunset the process is completed for the 
day’s manufacture. Next day the treading is repeated with shght modifi- 
cations of little importance in the peculiar method followed. The ultimate 
result of all this labour is that the resin and flowers are firmly consolidated 
into flat patches near the ape* of the twigs, and the leaves and fruit ves- 
sels (d such exist) carefully removed. 

The twigs are then earned to the homestead and stocked, with the tips 
pointing inwards, and the stems thus exposed to be dried ; when completed, 
the top of the stack ts carefully covered m w ith mats. 

Round Gdnjd — In the manufacture of round gdnji greater care is be- 
stowed, A larger amount of the twigs and leaves are rejected. Instead of 
being arranged in a circle, they are placed on the ground in a straight line 
and just below a bamboo bar, on which the men rest their arms and thus 
support themselves while treading. Instead, however, of tramping, they 
now roil twig by twig so as to force the resi nous matter into the form of a 
thin sausage shape near the ape< erf the twig. This rollmg is repeatra 
several times, ana the twigs even taken op m the hands and individu3|ly 
trimmed, superfluous leaves, iSce., being picked out, and when loose the 
resm pressed inlothe desiredform by ihe fingers. , 

powffrr or — When perfectly dry both the flat ana found 

gtfn;d are next bailed in a prescribed TOanner, and during this operabon a 
certain amount of loose particles of the resinous matter falls oS: tms is 
known locally as chur Under the excise rules a separate rate is fixed for 
cfjwr. It is held to be more powerful than round gdiyd, and therefore ine 
duty on it is R4. as compared with R3 a seer on round gdnjd. The frag- 
ments which constitute e/tdr cannot be made to adhere, ana although pre- 
pared at one and the same time with the pressed or rolled gdn/d and from 
the seU-same plants, it is probable that these fragments exist m a slightly 
different chemical state, and probably more nearly resemble cAaroJ than 
gdnjd. Chur is also known under the mme of rord ' 

Mr. E. T. Atkinson (in his Htnidlayan Dutrxclt, p. ?d/) says of the 
gdnjd cl the N -W. Provinces: '''Vhe ggnjd producw «n Kumdon and 
G.xrlntdl is considered of hitlc value, and is not, so far as I am a«are, 
exported. The gdnjd consumed locally is imported from the lower di^ 
tncis. Two sorts of gdnjd are «old in these Prcivinces — the faifar ana 
the hldchar. The phttar is imporlcd chiefly from Holkar’s femtories 
and IS of quality inferior lo the litngal gdnji. U is purchased at from 
R5 to 6 a maund in Indurin the rough state, ** and ** pays a duty <« 
aBout 4 annas per maund on exportation to British territory " 1 1 is swd 
rctMl at from R3 to 4 a sect. The btUchar variety is imported from 
Lower Bengal, .and is sold at Rzo to 12 a seer. 

Bombay awo riiB CrMTRAt Provincrs. 

Although definite information cannot at present be obtained as to the 
details of the process of manufacture ot gdnjd as followed in the Central 
Pros inccs and Bombay, it is probaWe that it differs but slightly from that 
narrated above as pursued m ilengal. Dr. Irving, tn his Mattrn* 

0/ Patna, however, informs us that there are two imitations of gdnjd,of 
perhaps more correctiv, of ebarat. The one « obtained by evapor.iimi? 
the expressed juice of the plam, and the other an extract obwincd by 
boiling the whole pbnt. To what extent these .Ttlulterants nre <olcl separ- 
ately or mixed with the pure drug it ix difficult to learn, but as far 
Bengal is concerred, it may i.oiilidi.»tly be slated tliat adulteration can 
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alone take place when the intoxicant reaches the hands of the dealer. In 
the golas It IS quite pure. 

The mention of chur, and of the extracts referred to by Dr. Irving, 
naturally lead to the consideration of— 

{^^nd) Charas.— This may be defined as the resinous substance which 
naturally exudes from the leaves, stems, and fruits of the hemp plant (see 
No 355) in more northern or higher regions where the plant is accord- 
ingly grow n in a colder climate than that of the gii/ya-producmg distncts 
of the plains In another page (No 377)11 will be seen that Dr. Aitchison 
says that the resin collected from the leaves and flowers is in Turkis- 
tan called nasha — the charas of trade Before being exported it is, how- 
’ ■ ’ ’ * ^ practically two 

* “ writer that at 

h white powder 

uy ucaiiii), me iiuuLiiiig twigs uvei a luji&l conuii Liuth spreadon the 
ground. The crop is reaped about Notember and the powder stored in 
small 24B bags. About May these are sold to the traders, who cut the, 
bags open and spread out the now partially agglutinated powder on 
cloths under the sun It sofiens and deepens m colour and is hard ; 

f ircsscd into bags or bales maunds in weight (t half pon>-1oad ready 
or exportation) The quality is judged of by the amount of oil seen 
through the degree of traniparenc> in a fragment naitcncd on the hand 
until It IS of the thickness of paper, or by rolling a small piece into a cord 
and exposing it to the sun for a few minutes Hie od is sucked on to the 
surface of the cord, iht charas deepens in colour, but if pure, on being 
broken, IS seen to be composed of minute granules of the appeannee of 
pure steel. With age the oiliness is sucked out of the charas or bj being 
exposed, ft IS then valueless. Charas is in Varkand adultemlcd with 
linseed oil and a powder of the hemp leases 

From the above description it would appear as if Varkand charas wns 
not the resinous exudation from the lc.n\es and stems, as in Sind, Kash- 


CHARAS. 

348 


commonly reported that a \erj fine cjualiiy of chtm known asmomriis HOHEA 
similar^ prepared {See Church’s LJ ,Iahnston’s Chemtstrjr cf Common 349 
''■'^1'' '''' Ci'~' Ite, Residency 

! , t -• • • , - , that the word 

» * , p • » • • • , in the viciniiy 

ol llie capital bpcaking ol the mooes ot collecting cfiaras as practised in 
Nepil, Dr Gimlelteadcis ** I have been unable to \enf> the accounts of 
the collection of charas by means of leilhtr coats w orn by men who run 
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ghen internaHy In en<e» of uotinds rtncl ulcers along wlth^cA// dose one 
mashn,’ It \t nolc\NOtlh>, in connection wth Dr. Glmletjo’s discovery 
regarding human fat used in (he m.inufacturc of Ncpiil momtj, that 
amongst the ignorant classes of Norihcm India a superstition prcutlj 
that they may be captured and carried off to some distant land to be 
made into momen. This f.act has bcerr alluded to by various officers in 
their reports on the objections r.aiscd by the poorer classes against erni* 
gration. Speaking rrf ihU subject. Colonel D. G. Pitcher, in a report 
dated June tSSa, writess "T’ *• ' '* • • f ;* ■ t r 

subject of emigration is, for i 

image, in wiiicii the cooUe * ‘ • ■ '« ■ 


Charas from 
Sind. 

Cent^^ nCia.! 

3515 


• ■ . ^ ee / If. utiitnej. 

‘ • * • *• •. . roncousiy applied 

• ■ • . * •• • •• ■, be added that the 

•. • ■ ■. “ which apparently 

Economic Geohgyt 

' • • *d that there arc 

several localities where bituminous products occur, as they arc commorJy 
sold as drugs in the barars of that country. According to Captain 
Hutton (Crth your.f Not. tHit., Vol, VJ,, tfo/), a mineral pitch called 
mtiniiai oy the natives, which is used for external appHcaiion, is found in 
the Shah hfakhsud range. A substance supposed to be this same 
mumiat, olhersvtse called Rock Chetny, which was obtained by Lieutenant 
Oonoliy as an exudation from a fissure in a rock in Ghaeni, was analysed 
by Mr. Peddington, who concluded, in spite of its savoury name* that it 
was composed of the excreta of birds, more probably of bats, mixed with 
salts of lime. There was no trace of bitumen or sulphur. In fact, this 
’ to the reputed dh- 

• . . • • *1 . . , .. page tsh). Baden 

A ' ■ • ■ ! momyai as a black 

• . . • ' . lally of clay, which, 

, ■ ■ ■ of a lamp, giving 

• , I ■ devoted to PanjAb 

■ . • . /hile speaking of a 

• S' : ■ ■ ■ ality a dry mass of 

tar. Real momyai Is said to be rarely met with ; it is supposed to be ^ 
great efficacy in healing bones, and is in fact an ** Osteocolla.'' It is said 
to come from Persia, where it exudes and floats on the surface of a certain 

• • • »• I • . .t . - • y I . ,t . r '~ . -- — whoseD 

! . ■ Forests, 

* ' • • .orallied 

• • • . ound to 

exude from a crack on the face of a high rock. 

There are thus numerous allusions to a substance of substances knmin 
in the bazars of India under the name momeo, butinnone of the published 
accounts of this drug is there the slightest reference to its being a product 
of Indian hemp, aUhough, in the early literature of that narcouc, it ts 
repeatedly stated that a pure waxy form of charas obtained from Nepal is 
sold under the name of montea. 

fs' y ’ f » _ • • . * » , . . .. • - to 

■ ■ ' . lad in 

■ . . . ■ . . . 5ortcd 

■ ■ ■■ fields. 
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In Cither cue the tharat thtu coHectctl i< «crap«l o{T .inil mnile into the ) CHARAS. 

^ , Tram II ma- 

ura. 

, 357 


\N hen the been cilheretl nnci plicetl in ."x jtorc-houic ns soon 


Cardaor 

Panjab 

Charas. 

. s.a,. 

nhanm, and 
Khaki 

359 


lue jji ips iviiLii .iij me uusi ms ix.'tn smaen out .mu seiueci on me 
doth, the cloth IS itscU ishen out nn<I shnken . n dust fills down which is 
-r i-.i.,.. . . • » . • ' nended 

• • called 

■ • sh tint, 

• Lastly, 

• • • ken off, 

luiiiis tno wuni Ktno,ciii<M A/<4ei. 

Cjri) BiiiCko OR SinoJil, S'BJf, ANH Sa®«| •—App'ircnlly the wild 
pUnt IS the chief source of this form of thcdnir, which consists of the 
mature le.a\e$ and in some parts of Inda of the fruits nlsu The rc«m is 
.ipparenil) not extracted from these .and sold or used m that form? the 
le.a\es are direct!) empIo)cd in the manufacture of the preparations In 
which i/iiw/7 constitutes the form of the narcotic. According to some 
ij j.i.„ I ''ecMr Atkinson's //im<ffnyrt« 

• .:•* • .• irouRhout India, of the retail 

; ' ,* * "in the provinces where duty 

8cll.and 4 nnnasfetcepi m the 

N.-W. Provinces) where this is not the case, ts of considerable importance 
when the disproportion in the revenue credited to Government from this 
article 1$ taken into consideration 

Indian PRErARAxioNs from Hemp. 
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Smoklnc 

mixtures. 
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Hashish. 
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PRICES. 


' *sciping duty. This is mainly due to I 

' ■ ■ ■ 'icable to hold a man responsible for 

the • ' • , f . . 1 

and 

the c • ^ ^ 
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of affairs which prevajls over a great part of India, and, indeed, on the 
lower slopes of the Htmalaya and up toan altitude of S,ooo feet, the plant 
JS often so plentiful as to be extensively used as bedding forcattJe, The 
greatest diftculty exists, therefoTC.JijTegulatjng the consumption of bhang, 
but practically nd such difBcuUy exists with regard to gdnjd and charas 
The Jast^mentioned narcotics c*ft be produced only from thecu/fivat«f 
plant, and the consumptioncan therefore be regulated by law. The Ex- 
ase Act provides that licensed persons may cultivate the plant, prepare 
the narcotics, and retail these to the consumer. The ngnt to \end is 
sold by public auction, a person purchasing thereby the sole right, for one 
year, to all or so many of the shops in a district. Any person, other 
than a licensed dealer, having in his possession more than a very small 
quantity at one time is liable to prosecution and fine. This system of 
farming the wholesale and retail shops exists all over India,—- Madras 
being an exception to the rule, since m South India, no revenue whatever 
is credited to Government from these drugs- 

The administrative arrangements which are made m each Province 
for levj mg excise uses on hempwil) be found under the heading Nar- 
cotics, 

THE FIBRE-HEMP. 

The reader is referred to the account given of the cultivation of the 
hemp plant m a preceding page. It will there be found that a ton* 
siderab'e amount of information has been given as to the early expen- 
wenw made to extend the cuUwawon w\ India of CannaWs sativa as a 
source o\ fibre; a possible still further development has also, to a certam 
extent, been dealt with. It has been urged that the regions where the 
planus grown for its narcotic, gon/a* should be carefully distmgutshed from 
those where the plant may be found to form fibre. Bulan equally iffl* 
portani fact remains to be investigated and thereafter clearly kept in view, 
namfels, the age of the plant and season of the year when the fibre is at its 
best, in both the temperate and tropical regions of India. It cannot be 
disguised that the defects complained of m many of the reports on Indian 
hemp cuUivauon, against the quality of the fibre produced, are traceable 
to ignorance as to the period when hgmficatson is reached by the Indian 
plant. The season of sowing, period w repeating, and modes ot cuUufC, 
practised in Europe have,appareoi)y. been forced on the plant in India, 
and the suggestion is accordingly offered that the brittle character com- 
plained of, against the resulting fibre, may hav'e been due to the fact of 
the plant reaching in India the mature state of the fibre at an earlier 
stage of Its growth than in European countries. Thus, for example, it 
is reported that the plants experimented with on the plains of India, at 
Saharanpur, grew vigorously, attained a height of tz feet, and gave 
every promise of proving successful. When reaped, Dr. Fa/coner, 
tvowever. reported that "the hemp-fibre did not retain the strength or 
flcxibiliiy which charatteme »t in the Himdlayas." Similar results were 
obiainctfat Agra and in various parts of Bengal, The chemistry of fibre 
and ol the process of fibre-forming within the plant has, during recent 
ycars.reached ahigh development. To arrive at a definite understanding 
as to whether the plams of India can or cannot produce good hemp. 

It would be ueccssary to carry out a senes of systematic expenmrart 
m certain selected dtsiricis m each province. The seed w^ould nave to be 
so»n and the plant caUiv-tted according to a uniform and prc-irrsirgcd 
plan, r rom a certain stage, say after the plants had atuunen a height of 
two fed, a certain number of the plants from each field would have to be 
riicrosiropjcan} and chcrmcoJly examined once a fortnight, right through 
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tVicir subsequent CTowlb, or until in each locality Ibe period when ligmfica- TIBRE. 

tion MIS reached by the plants had been detemitned It would also be 


■ • ■ lia on 

Up 

to the present day, the experiments .which have been made have either 
failed to discover such regions or n ere tmperlectly conducted, for, with the 
exception of certain limited tracts of the Himdlajas, no part of the plains 
of India can be said to ha\e been discovered in which there is the least 
hope of hemp or flax cultivation becoming of much importance, (See 
remarks as to hemp in Godaveiw District No 339). 

In portions of the North-West Htmilaya the hemp plant has been 
cultivated for its fibre for a very long time Mr. Atkinson gives a 
brief but practical account of this industry in his Himalayan DisinCts 
ip 799) ” The possibility, ” says that author, “ of attaining success in the 

cultivation of hemp in these provinces uas pointed out by Dr. Roxburgh 
as early as 1800, and on the cession of these provinces, skilled Europeans 
Mere sent to carry on experiments m the Muridabid and Gorakhpur 
districts. In Garhwdland Kumdon its cultnation was encouraged, ind for 
many years the East India Company procured a portion of its ‘annual 
Investment from the Kumdon hills in the shape of hemp.' With the 
abolition of the Company’s trade the cultivation languished and is now 
entirely ' 

small »' 


I * • • fibre of these prov* 

i • water to promote 

' I > » on being taken 

out th'“.’ • ‘I- — »' • • • . « 1. • 1 « • 

by ha- 

is ma • 

f iotasl 

rom i . 

used for the swing bridges over hill-streams. The cloth makes an admir- 
able material for sacks, and is largely used in the gram trade on the Nepal 
frontier, and latterly, in the export of potatoes from Kumdon. It also 


Separation 
of Fibre. 


i 11.11 1 lb supeiiui 10 (iMiuoidineuirum tneiemaie. it 15 urged thatparticu- 
ar care should be taken to strip the plant m dry weather ; should Ine fibre 
get wet, It IS certain to heat and get almost totally spoiled. The method 
of platting the fibre into long tails as pursued by the hill tnbes of India 
lessens the value of the fibre very much, since it increases the labour m 
cler - t- v .. . . 


mai 

mu 

numerous substitutes tor it which are ollen commercially grouped with the j 
true article. Thus, for example, we have in India Sunn-hemp (Crotalana I 
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The Hemp Fibre of India. 


FIBBS. 


EDROPEAN 

HEMP. 

366 


. « .... ^ 

‘ I ■ .■*•■■ V’ I n com- 

• * . ' IS, such 

, ^ *.• “.•s." ■ - . cana. 

deosis, and 17. 

Europba* . ; ■ ■■ 

place amon^ . - . 

Decame an article ot extensive demand, nearly every country in the world 


the 'fibre from the outer layer of the cocoanut), Manilla^hcmp, cotton, 
and sunn-hemp. It^ produces the finest hcmpj France Is perhaps next 
in importance, then Great Britain, Servia, Germany, and of Asiatic coun- 
tries China is reputed to produce good hemp, 

INDIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN «HEMP.” 

The following figures as to the value of the Indian trade in “ hemp ’ 
r-.,- .v- ft . . r Trade and Navigattan ef 

•'.j ' ! • . if the imports of raw-hemp 

• , • *1 , , the exports Sunn-hemp ?— 





Foreign 

Hemp 

imported. 

Foreign 

Hemp 

exported. 

Indian 

Hemp 

exported. 

C&w nemp. 

367 

Kanafiie- 

tures. 

363 

Cerdaee. 

369 

Raw Hemp . . . .j 

Manufactured Hemp (exeludincj 
cordage). 1 

i 8 St- 8 a . 
i 88 a- 8 i . 

l8<l3-84 . 

iSS^-Ss . 

1885 -SO . 

i89t-83 . 

1832,83 
i8S3-,84 

1884-35 

1853-86 . 

lS3i-8a 

R 

I, 10,575 

J, 82,9!>3 
»,7«>76S 

2, t4»n8 
1 , 56,052 

io,»79 

87.09® 

3’.S7o 

4'.35fi 

42,810 

3. **,4S5 

4.3».693 

3 , 90,534 

3.5».4»3 

S.5'<.5«9 

R 

4,182 

8,857 

4 , 54 s 

ISO 

323 

24,886 

*5,536 

11,198 

»3>o;6 

7.437 

R 

S.S9»»» 

44o.3»I 

6 , 85,310 

S, 82 , 6 ;» 

0,89,825 

1,409 

3.«76 

6,510 

3,»9 

3,205 

3,25.«r| 

2 , 84,106 

4 . 92 , 0 ^ 

3,23,320 


Foreign Trade in Manufactured and Vnreianifaeturei Herttfr, excluding 
Cordage. 


Year. 



Imports. 

Exports 

and 

re-exports. 





Value. 

Value. 


»SS|.£j . , , . , 

.... 

. . . 

i«»4-y5 . 

... . 

• i 

1', 

4-7 

R 

5 . 64.701 

4 . 42.553 

6 /A 374 

S/f5,053 

9,92,353 
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Dtiail of /nforit, tSSs*S6. 


PfTwince Into which Imported. 

Valoe. 

Coontry whence imported. 

Value. 


R 


R 

Ilm«l .... 

• 

M»<Sras .... 

Sind .... 

».33 93s 
l,oi,rtno 
I,i 8 i 

a.s« 

United Kingdom . . 

Chiftt • . . . 

Phiilipities . • • . 

Btraiti Nettleflients • . 

Other Countries. . . 

83,431 

1 , 23.474 

17.82; 

M.S 31 

Totau . 

a, 3 < 5 ,S 6 a 

Total . 

s, 35 ,SC 2 

Ditilt 0} Exf>ortt, t 6 S$-S 6 . 

Province from which 
exported. 

Value. 

Country to which exported. 

Value. 


R 


R 

D«nr»l . • « • 

Uombsy « • 1 . 

Madras . • • « 

3 .tt.S 5 ‘ 

MI >444 

49.333 

United Kingdom . . 

Itelgittcn .... 
Persia .... 

Arabia . • . . 

Other ^uetnes , . 

6,75.607 

*, 56,506 

11,435 

15,69s 

50.044 

Total 

9 . 91 . 3 S 3 

Total . 

9,92,333 


It has been found impossible togi\e the quantities, since the raw fibre 
is expressed in w eight, cloth m pieccs,and rope in balls of various lengths 
and weights. 

OIL. 


FIBRE. 

Imports. 

370 


Exports. 

371 


Oil.— The seeds, when expressed, jicid a pale, limpid oil. They con* 
' ' «- '^Sis oil IS at first greenish or 

■ ■ . * hen it Is exposed to the air 

I i mild. It IS, however, said to 

: ■ d boiled oil, and on this ac» 

count IS never used in England, alth * ~ 


372 


gravity ot o 9252 at Ih c. ; it imchtns ai— 15*^ , and solidifies at — 25® 
to — 277C. It dissolves in boiling hot water and in 30 parts of cold 
alcohol 

MEDICINE. 


MEDICINE. 
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ChurorRaund 
CatOa best 
suited far 
Pharmacy. 
Piat Gania 
and Charaa 
should b« 
avoided. 


The ladlaa Hemp as a Dreg* 


ticchns greatly decreased ollatc years owing ton feeling of Insecurity as 
tothequiliiy of the article, h is commonly recorded that no reliance can 
be put upon the timformlly in strengths The writer, at a meeting of ihe 
Royal Pfinrmncculical Society of Great Brjtain,rccenily etpressed theopf 
nion tint the hc.avy fiscal restrictions now Imposed on Bengal W/yT had, 
In all^ probability, diverted the export trade from Bengal to Bombay, so 
that, instead of inc carcfully-cuUivalcd Bengal article finding Us way to 
Europe, the much inferior but m/Imtely cheaper gJn/d of Bombay and the 
Central Provinces was, in all probability, tnat winch was pow used in 
European pharmacy. The Chemitt and Dfu^iit, commehling on this 
subject shortly after, recommended the suggestmn as worthy of attention, 
andadded :**Thepriceof BcneaXgdnjd may be prohibitive, but the whole 
sufafect should be considered tiy auihor/tics." There woufd seem little 
douot that the high rcpuiaiioft the drug once enjoyed might be recovered 
by greater care in selecting the article, uut there is perhaps no other com- 
modity in India that is produced m a larger number of forms and qualities, 
or which tn the hands of the retail dealer issubjected to a greater oegreeof 
adulteration. The only ^arantec .an exporter can have is to purchase 
his grfji/a* direct from thcGovcrnmcntg-e/ctiof Bengal, not even atloKing 
the article to pass through the hands of a wholesale goMj’d-dealcr of 
"middle-man” of any kind. 1/ thcariicJe be shipped under a permit 
direct from the pa/<f It IS believed little complaint would be raised as to 
the uniformity in strength, but none but that which is registered as of 
the first quality should be purchased for medicinal purposes. From what 
the writer has oeen able to learn it would be even preferable to use for 
European pharmacy the chnr or the dust obtained on packing and hand- 
ling round gdnjd rather than round g4n/4 itself ; fiat gdn/a should be 
resorted to with caution, and e/iaras, or momea, should never be empfi^ed, 
nor round in which npc fonts are found with the flower heads. 

Medicinal Properties and Vses of Indian /frmp.— -The pharmacopeia 
of India describes the drug as primarily stimulant, and secondarily ano- 
dyne, sedative, and antispasmodic. tt is also said to be narcotic, diuretic, 
and parturifacient, U Vos been used with advantage m tetanus, hydro- 
phobia, dehnum tremens, cbnetas, infantile convulsions, various forms 
of neuralgia, and other nervous affections. It has also been emplojed 
in cholera, menorrhagia and utenne hmmorrhage, rheumatism, hay fever, 
asthma, cardiac functional derangement, and skin diseases attended with 
much pain, and- pruritus, /n kngexing and protracted labours depend- 
ing upon atony of the uterus, it has been employed with the view of in- 
ducing uterine conjractions. 

It is admitted by most Indian physicians to be of special merit in the 
treatment of tetanus and cholera and hasr not the injurious after-effects 
(constipation and loss of appeiuc) which but too frequently resu/t fi'om 
the use of opium. Its action »s, however, very simikr to that of opium, 
and It 19 accordingly stated that a habitual opmm-eater may take large 
quatuiues of hemp Without injurious consequences, ^ ,, 

Sir William O’Shaughnessy was the first European writer to draw 
prominent attention lo the peculiar properties and actions of the hemp- 
narcotics. He expenmented with these in Calcutta and published bis 
results. The reaoer »s referred to his Bengal Dtspensaiary and fo a 
" Afemoir on the preparations of Indian Hemp ” m the Transacltons ef 
Medical and Physical Society ef Calcutta for 1839 , and to two papers m 
the Journai of the Anattt Society, VoL VIII., of the same ^ear. Shortly 
after the appearance of these most exhaustive accounts, the drug began to 
be experimented with m Europe. 
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“ ‘ * “ ' ‘ ' ' ml of 

■ in, in 

■ nuT- 

•• ' ^ Sind 

i% ihnl known .15 huhAkau ffo/n ihe town of nuMk near Inkc Manchlinr. 
He further add< tlul ihc mAjum of Stnd is made \jp of «omc 20 to 30 dif. 
fcrcnl inpTcxlicnts, of which rkiturn and opium are frequent. In «ome 
pins of Indian beer is brewed with iWwf, and this, together xiUh bhdttff 
Itself, and other preparations, arc often employed in Native phar- 


macy. 

P--'^ss- 



rcmarks.deriv- 
• s I • *• I * . >r som^ ears,” 

* from Calcutta 

. • I • • ■ e pain, obtain 


m suiticicnt liuscs. i no unncuiiy is, lu be .uw i)s siue ui ihe qu iiuy 01 
the extract, or rather of the jrt'iya from which the extract is obtained. I 



(r/i«r<Tj) , 

The ■ • . , < 

at by th • 1 

Maklizan, “ the leaves make a good 
juice applied to the head removes 
car it ailajs pain and destroys we 


are the subject of 
oduces a ravenous 
that of the liver, 
orgetfulnesS of all 
ion, that the be- 


. — « •* -u often senseless for a 


Sanskrit writers, “the 
ly being boiled in milk 
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UEDiCtKE. 


Dysentery, 


Affections of 
tho eye. 
Piles. 


ffASHA. 

377 


on used In 
nheum&iism. 


Aeute Mania 


before use. They are regarded as healing, digestive, astringent, and nar* 
cojjc ” **In sleeplessness, the pander of the/ned leaves is given in suit* 
able doses for mduemg sleep and removing pain ” 

Special Opinions •—§ "Used as anodyne, antispasmodic, dmrctic, 
leaves may be employed m dose &£ 20 grains" (iwwtaMt 5 ’«rg«»j Ntha] 
Shtuiaranttur) "During the last twelve months I have used Can 
nabis satwa with great success m the treatment of acute dysentery; siiwlar 
results were obtained other medical officers of this station, who tried it 
at my request The dose was, of thcimcture isorsotn three times ad-vy 
(Surgeon S J Renme, Ca-anOorc). " I havefoun fa poulticeof thebnnsed 
fresh leaves, slightly v.armed» very useful m affections of the ese, attended 
with photophobea. Natives also use the poultice m piles” 

Sufgeon Bhas^vi&n Dau ( 2 nd], Femjoi), "The aftSts coUectedfrom llic 
leaves and flowers in Turkestan is called Nasha, and this ought to be the 
Ctinras of the trade, but it is terribly adulterated The plant is called 
in Turkestan jtr;»dir,andtheoil, handtr yak. The oin extracted from the 
seed is in Kashmir considered as a valuable remedy, applied by rubbing 
in rheumatism" (Surgean-^Major E. T Aticfusorif Simla) ' Used^in 
iheformof'stif/i/,' <0 small quantities, it Is a very good stomachic tome, 
useful in atonic dyspepsia and diarrhoea, Jn large quantities exhilarmt 
at first, depressent subsequently Long continued useof fdnjd is a 
mment cause of insanity D Bnstt, Fartapur) 

to produce sleep in certain coses in which opium is contra-mdicated » 
does not induce nausea, constipation, or headache as opium does Valu* 
able as a remedy for sick headache, and especially m preventing such it 
tacks It removes the nervous effects of a malady. Useful in TnaiaTjfth 
periodical neuralgias Valuable m the treatment of the sleeplessness 
and restlessness of acute mama, in wboopmg*ciMigh, and sn asthtw% 
in efysuna, and in relieving pam m dysmenorrhaa” (Dr E G E»sselh 
^i^crifitendtfiit, Aiylumt, at Pretxdeney General //erptfaf, 
"Commonly used is a narcotic, a few grams of the leaves called txidhf 
rubbed in with cardamom and other spices 10 allay pun, taken as a dnn^ 
hibituall) bymanj for jnroxjcatmgpurposes, maybe us^as an nnodynei 
It increase^ appetite , is an aphr^isiac , and increases the iciivity ci the 
Lmn, producing better flow of thoughts, and deep mediation, but ohc” 
wild revencs "md causeless laughter A small quantity of the leaves, 
mixed w ith other drugs and snices, forms m useful compound m dnrrhai 
and indigestion of cnifcJrrn” (Aatstani Surgean Shtf> Chtmder SUaffit-’ 
Chanda, Central Prortneer) "The leases, which nrtknO'*'^®' 
are used to check diirrhcca; an extract is prepared from them; if 
js made into confection and used for nircotic purposes** {Sur^eat! tfajer 
Rohlr, CtVil Surgeon, Ahmaiahad) " Used for asthma md tn tetimjs» 
dose J VO 2 grains, with sugar well fried m g/tf and mixed with black pep* 
per, gisen, in cases of chrome dtarrheei, with poppy seeds m dysentery 
%ith ■wofcciida m hystena" (5orgroH It'’ Barren, Dhuj, Ct‘tch) 
ofien used b> natives m some parts of tbs Presidency is in aphrodisi» 
and I believe in «omc cases soccess-fully, in the form of * .I/ifiioJ, **1? 
kird of pilJ^mns containing various drugs*’ (Surgeon p xd, Para* * 
i7^w‘jy) * The leaves made into a poultice used m orchitis, il’o 
leaves »anred and used f»- fomentations" (Cicil Surgeon S M 5“*'' 
core, ** U-cd ffeqa»nf*y bv ill hospitil assistirts pirt' 

Cu'-irly for as'hms and other nanwymal iflecnons Ir tasca of cl ro” e 
co>* c I have found ihe exiract in one-griln doses with f grain of 
ta produce effects ’* (Djyai CniinJer Skame, Cam f bell if*di 

Stj'-fats, Ca^enita) cotnmon’y ns^d in thucoort/yti'P^'J; 

doceirfiL-eat-ng eS*e*s than fjr its med cinal properucs tn smaller doses 
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(Dr G Price, Ctvtl Surgeon, Shahahad) “It is also used m the form 

(.f c j ju lans, in 

t • , perma 

t It acts 

( chola 

pogue” (Civil Surgeon y H Thornton^B A , M B , Monghir") “Dried 
tender leaves and flaiiering tops with sugar, black pepper powder, and 
With or without opium, proves highly beneficial in dysentery” (Civil Stir 
geon E IV Savtnge, Pujamundry, Godavert District) 

Chemical Composition — “ The most interesting constituents of hemp, 
from a medical point of view, are the Resin and Volatile Oil 

“ The former was first obtained in a state of comparative purity by 
T and H Sm th in 1846 It is a brovn amorphous solid, burning witn 
a bnght white flame and leaving no ash It has a very potent action 
w hen taken internally, two-thirds of a gram acting as a powerful narcotic 
and one gram producing complete intoxication From the experiments 
of Messrs Smith it seems impossible to doubt that to this resin the ener- 
getic effects of Cannabis are mainly due 1 

“When water is repeatedly distilled from considerable quantities of I 
hemp, fresh lots of the latter being used for each operation, a volatile oil I 
lighter than water is obtained together with ammonia This oil, accord I 
mg to the observations of Personne (1857) is amber-coloured, and has on 
oppressive hemp like smell It sometimes deposits an abundance of 
small crystals. With due precautions it may be separated into two 
bodies, tne one of which named by Personne Cannabene is liquid and 
colourless, with the formula Ci^H-o, the other which is called Hydride of 
Cnnnabene, is a solid, separating from alcohol in platy crystals to which 
Personne assigns formula CifHs He asserts that Cnnnabene has 
indubitably a physiological action, and even claims it as the sole active ' 
principle of hemp Its vapour he states to produce when breathed a sin- 
gular sensation of shuddering, a desire of locomotion, followed by prostra- 
tion and sometimes syncope Bohling in 1840 observed similar eflccts 
from the oil which he obtained from the fresh herb, |ust alter flowering, to 
the extent of o 3 per cent 

“It remains to be proved whether an o/Wetd is present in hemp, as 
suggested by Preobraschensky 

‘ Theoiher constituents of hemparethosecommonly occurringm other 
plants The leaves yield nearly 20 per cent of ash 

“As to the resin of Indi » ^ 

mine acid, converted it into * N , 

substance may, they say, b 
in methylic alcohol It mel 
composition, it is neutral ■ 
from purified resin of ehara 
Pharmacog , page 549I 

Dr Dymock (in his 2nd Ed of the Vatena ifedtea of Western India) 
goes into considerable detail on the chemistry of this drug Preobras 
chensky discovered m China baschtsch, a \oIatile alkaloid which he 
believed to be identical with nicotine DragendrofF and Marquiss 


MEDICINE 

Ague Fits 
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Cannabene 

378 


these published results of the chemical investigation of the narcotic resin | 
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CANOES. The Indian Hemp Canoes. 


of CantiaWs sativa, Drs. Wai^en and Wadded of Calcutta have failed lo 


od contained phenol, atmnonla, and seveiral other of the usual products 
of desttuctive distillation. 

“The nicotine-likc principle contained in this oil appeared to bean 
alkaloid. It formed 5.ahs which evolved a strong nicotme-hke odour 
when acted on by alkalies. But physiologically it was found to be inert, 
and therefore was evidftntljr not identical with nicotine” ileJ- 
Gas.i Dtc. ' 

FOOD. 

fOOP. Food.-— Messrs. DutMo and Fuller, writing about the HimSlapn 

379 tracts Within the North-Western Provinces, say that the seed »s hot un- 
commonly roasted and eaten by the hilUmen, and that after the oil Is 
expressed the oil-cake is given to their caitle. Dr. Stewart writes that 
on the Sutlej the seeds are roasted and eaten in smaU quantities wdh 
wheat. 

DOMESTIC and INDUSTRIAL USES. 

DOMESTIC. Caonablc Compositioa.— “This material for architectural decoration is 

3^ described by Mr. B. Albanaio have a basis of hemp nmalBatnatedwUh 

rermous substances, carefully prepared and worked into sheets of large 
dimenslorti. Ornaments in high relief and with great sharpness cfdeMd 
are obtained by pressure of metal discs, and they are of less than^btdf the 
weight of papi«r.mach< ornaments, sufficiently thin and ebitic to be 
adapted to wall surfaces, bearing blows of the hammer and resisting all 
ordinary actions of heat and cold without change of form. Its weather 
qualities have been severely tried in Europe, as for coverings of roofs, JfC.» 
remaining exposed without injury. 

This com^siUon is of Italian oogin, and in Italy it has been employed 
for panels, frames, and cemtes. It is well fitted to receive brontc, paint, 
or \arnish •, the material is so hard as to allow gold to be burnished after 
gilding the ornaments made of it *' (Vre, 6ii)> 

CANOES. 

^ See Boats, Vol. L, B. 548. 

' TIMBERS USED FOR CANOES, DUO-OUTS, TROUGHS, 
WATER-PIPES, DRINKING CUPS, &c. 

X. Acer csBsitim, Wall, (drinking cups made m Tibet). 

а. A. obtr-; — r/ ;• *' ' 

3. A. pict- . ■ ■ . 

' 4. Adina « ■ ' . , ' 

5. ^scale- . ' . * . . ‘ 

б. Ailanth-'. -1 • • ■ .s . . 

7. Aznoorr •* ' •*' , *.■ { 

, g, • «,u uacu lor. tanufsj. 

; 9. . - 

xo. . 

xt, uueamtm wruu. vLcpchas make cups, bowts, and to- 

’ bacco^xes). ‘ ’ 
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Woods used for Cacoes, Dug-osts, &c 


CANSCORA 

decussata 


13 lers) 

14 


17 

x8 

*9 

20 Dipterocarpcs alatus, Roxh (canoes) 

21 D tnbercnlatns Roxh (Burma canocs) 

22 D tarbinatus, Roxh (Burma canoes) 

23 Drimycarpns tacemosus, Hooh (mostly used m Chjttagong for boats 

and canoes) 

24 Dctabanga aonneratioidea, Bnc/t (canoes, cattle troughs cutout of 

green wood) 

23 pysoxylnm Hamiltomi Hum (canoes) 

26 P proctiTim if»*Tn catvocs) 

27 Civotia rottleriformis Grxff (catamarans) 

28 Gmelina arborea Roxh (clogs, canoes &c ) 

29 Gyrocarpas Jacqotni, Roxh (preferred above all other woods for 

catamarans) 

30 Hopea odorata Roxh (Burma canocs) 

31 Jnniperns excelsa, M Bxth (dnnkmg cups) 

32 L-agerstreenua Flos Regloa, (boats and canoes) 

33 It tomeotosa Pretl (canoes) 

34 Mangifera mdica, Ltnn (canoes and masuU boats) 

35 Michelia Champaca Ltnn (Assam canoes) 

36 Micbelta oblonga Wall (Assam canoes) 

37 Moras serrata, (troughs) 

38 Odma Wodier, (Rice^pounders) 

39 pajanelia multijoga, DC (Andaman Island canoes) 

40 Pheemx sylvestns Roxh (water tubes) 

41 pinns excelsa, Mall (water«channels) 

42 P Gerardiana, Wall (hollowed out for water-courses) 

43 Plataons onentalis Ltnn (trays) 

44 popnlas ciliata Wall (water troughs) 

45 Sarcosperma arborea Hook (Sikkim canoes) 

4O Schima Wallichii Chotsy (Assam canoes) 

47 Shorea obtasa. Wall (canoes) 

48 S robnsta, (Hills of Northern Bengal, canoes) 

49 S stellata Dyer (canoes) 

50 Gtereospermam cbeloaoides DC (Assam canocs) 

51 Termmalia belenca, Roxh (canoes in South Ind a for catamarans) 

52 Vateria iodica, linn (occasionally used for canoes) 


CANSCORA, Lam , Gen Pl,II,8tt 
Canscora decussata, P & Seh, FI Hr Ini , IV., 104, Bot Mag , 
t J066 , Gemianace^ 

Syn Pladbra decussata Roxh, FI Ind .Ed C,i7 C /JJ 
Vern — Sanihahuh lIiND Dankum.Dt'^a .Shun JthafuiAa^fi CUTCH, 
Sattihofiush/'i donaotpala Saks 

References —r/wfli/rf £k Ceylon Ft .204 lot/;i,liorl Euh Cal $20 
U C Dull Mai Med IlinJ , 201. 2g9. jt6 . Dymotk, Hal SfeJ , W 
Ind , 4SI , also 2nd Ed S 4 i 
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Diclteiiarj/ ff the Cceiwmie 


CANTHIUM 

didymum. 


Canihflrldes; Conthtam 


HEDfCfHE 

383 


384 


Habitat —Common thronghoul In<ln from iJic flimiliyi to Bumn, 
i o^ctntim^ to 4 000 feet « 15 abundant in Ibc ptims ol Bcng'ni and not un- 
common in Ceylon * 

Mcdlane— Tins plant U rcjjafdcd n*i laxative, .attentive, and tone, 
and IS much pnisctl aa a nervine ionic. Used in Innnsit), cpitcpsv, and 
ncrvousil*'* »«' i*** r i » , 

in dose* ■ • • 

of the c . . 

taken 

iJtni 3 ji), 

Spedftl OpIntoflS ~§**This deserves a inal" T/fyor C J 

^/cAe««rt) '* Laxative, tome, expectorant” (ZJr it^ /7arrr«,BAiy, Ck/:«}, 

Canscora diffusa, i?r, /7 i?r. /o?, Wtghi,!(,t tssyinof 

ic/Clarki) 

Syn — PtADFRA M»ovTA,/!i«i ,/=7 InlySd C B C,i34 

Vern -^Kyauk pan, Durm 

References —rSToZ/rr, fi* CtylonPl,t^{Dali end Gibs , Dofth FI, 
*1^ itoft Sub Cal, 5 to 

HabUat —Common thtougbooi Indn, ascending to 4,000 feet, fro<n 
Kum<on and Bhutan to Ccjlon and fenasscrim 
Medicine —Used as a substitute for C. deenssata 


386 C. sessiliflora, and Sch , FI Dr Ind , IV,, 404 


387 


BUstcrine 

Insect 

388 


CANTHARIS, LxlnxlU 
Cantharis vcsicatona,Z<T/w/fr, Coleopterv 

Cantharides, Busterinq Bfftlb, Spanish Dng , 

Mouches DEsraCNE Fr Spanjschb Fuecen, Gem , 
CANTERELtE, It / HlSCIlPANSKtE MUCKJ, FtlS , CaN 
TJIARJDES, Sp 

References — Pharm ind,f]9jU S Oij^rni jsih Ei jjj Spens, 
Efteyelcp , 70 Balfour, Cyclop , Ure s Die of Arts and Sfanufaeturts 
Habitat — A dried insect imported into India and sold by chemists. 
For indigenous insects used os substitutes see Mylabris cicboru, Fabr 
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CANTHIUM, Lam , Ft Br lad , III, ,31. 

The Genera f’/aw/flfMn* reducestheabove penus to PcECTRONiA £ik« , 
but Caitthium has been retaned in Xhie Flora of /Jri/nA /ndia, wh ch puts 
PlECTRONIA {in part) under CANTiflOU 

Canttiium dtdymum, Roxb , FI Br Ind, III , 132 , Rudiaceje 

Vem — GariAa gojha Samtal Yerkoh, Tau yellal porawa mdrd. 
Gal iara ida Sing KaN 

References Fl fnd Ed CBC iSo kurg FI Burnt , JI , 
3 S 0 Tkvailes En Ceyl PI , fit Bom Can XV 6$ 

Habitat —A shrub or small tree found in the Skhim Himdiaya at 
nn altitude of 1,500 feel and dstnbuicd cast to the Khasia and Jjntea 
mountains It also is met » th in Chutia Nagpur and in the Western 
Peninsula from the Concan southwards to the hlalayan Peninsula ana 
Cc} Ion 

c. 390 


Ptcducis of Indta, 


t2g 


CABthinm: Cftnr«s. 


CANVAS. 


Mcdiane. — Bnrk u«fd !)j ihc S'Jnl-iK in fc%cr (ffrr A. Crttnpell). 
Structure of the Wood.— If.'irrf, lirin, .inti cJo’o-^jracnwl ; 

«ith ccntnl iT»i8‘Cs of bluk. {I>omh. Gae) llii« i« %orj rrivtch like 
ific cfe‘cnpi(on of ihc ttood, .14 j;i\cn bj Orandis .incl bj Lfsboa for 
C. embcllatanu 


MEDICINE. 

301 

TIMBER. 
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Catithtum parviflorum, Ami ,* / 7 . J 7 r. hJ., III., ^ \ 

Sjm — WrrcRA tct«akoka, Il’i/fA; Kakock Kara xuRkteAr.tUtt. 

.</<»/, r.. /. 

Vcm. — Ai^«/, HoMB I A"<TrawAA/</i, Ta«.| 
tkrilu, lahk, Tru AJra, 

Refereocw — ,^7 iK<t,Fd C B C ,netCa>ntlf,Man Timh ,130, 

^intlif, kfat kttd ffaf Mfd , U' Intt , jlj, and 7 rtj 

F(i , J09, liihna, U PI, Dank, i6t/ Tisaitet, En Cty Pl,isii 
Tnmrn't Cal , Cfjl PI i44 

HabiUt. — A 8hrubb\ nlint rnct ttith At altitudOA of 4,000 feel, in the 
Western Pcnin'uH from the Concin souths irds to Cej Ion. 

Mediane.>'Alnshe s-ijs "A decoction of theedibfe Icives, .is well .ns , 
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C. umbclJatum, Je , /. 1034; FI. Dr. Ind., Ill, J33. 

S/n.— PtrCTRovA OIOYMA. Arnrt. ;IiTen(ltt,For FI. 

Vent.— dr»«/, noun j AVrIaaic, tialla, tatU, Tau. Sc TBt..j Aiala, 
Kan j Tclan, Uriya 


References.— Fer.Fl ,776. Dfjd ,Fhr S\h .tit ;Dah &Ctt>a, 
Batnb Fl,itjt GamSlf, Afan Ttmb , ejo (unurr plectODlA dldvma. 
Btnth 6 f Uoek) I Lisbaa, U.Pl,Demb,Sj 
Habitat— An csergrecn tree met with in the Western Peninsula fon 
the GhSts .It .nltitudes of 4,000 to 8,000 feet) and disinbutcd south to 
Temssenm and Am 

Stmetcre of the Wood.— Hird, cIosc-.griined, .md heav*) , yellowish 
white or chocolnte<olourcd with irregulnr misses of black wood m the 
centre {Brandts) According to Gamble, ihc wood is grey, hard, with \er\ 
small, numerous and uniformly distributed pores, mcduMiry rijs fine 
and numerous Gamble mikes no meniion of the irregular misses of 
black w-ood (Compare with C didymnm) Weight 57ib a cubic foot 
Timber is used for agricultural purposes 
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Canvas. 


CANVAS. 


Sailcloth, Ln^ , KA^E^AS and Secectuch, Germ.; Caneias 
and ToitE-A.soiLF, /r , Zeijdoc^, Dut ; Lova, //, Port 
Sp , CmYSktiK, It , Port ; Parussina, Farussvoe polotno’ 
Jilts , Kittan, Tam,, Tel 
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pared IS emplojed by artists for paioiing on. * ' ‘ 
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CAPPARIS 

aphylla. 


Caoutchouc. The Caper-berry. 


400 


Sails arc usually made with the salvages and seams of the canvas 
runnr~ ’ - . _ o 1 , t ... .. •--^^theyare 

very • . ■ ■ • be ob\iat' 

cd irt ■ ■ ■ • ■ the edges. 

Mess* ; • ■ < •' "- *”** 'n 

the manufacture of the doth . ■ ■' 

Vifiaving fhe canvas whh drag * ' 

In India the principal seals of canvas manufacture are Pondicherr}', 
Cuddalore, and Travancore, where Jt is sold in bolts of 40 )ards at from 
R20 to R25 the bolt j the coarser kinds selling from R8 (0 RiS- A still 
coarser description of hard brown canvas is also produced m Bengal. 
In the Madras Presidency, excellent cotton canvas is manufactured by 
combining two or more threads together in the loom {Balfour, /., 573h 
Although originally, as stated, the term ‘canvas* appears to ha\e been 
restricted to a hemp or flax textile, it has been found^ possible to n'cet 
certain purposes of canvas by the manufacture of a fabric of jute or other 

pure or mixed fibres; this modern commercial textile is also designated as 

canvas. {See Jute and Canaabis sativa). 


401 


CAOUTCHOUC. 

Caoutchouc in England generally restricted to mean the pure hydro- 
carbon isolated from the other materials with which it forms the impure 
rubber of commerce. See India-rubber. 

Capillare. See Adiantum Capillus-Veoeris, ; FitiCES, Pi?/ 
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CAPPARIS, Zm«. Gen, PI, 108. 


Capparis aphylla, Roth.i FL Br. Ind, I, 174 f Cappvrids®- 

Vem.— kar/r, kurrfl,leie, lortt, Hikd { Kart, BehaRi Bo** •) 

. »-.j * .i j.tL. .i Oo . t'tr/tl tirrttr, 


and Pa. 

Rf' ^ 


T.^l. 


'S: H!' 
PiPl., 
fm » 
ughniiV’ 
n, 


3Pt 


Habitat. — A dense, branching shrub of the Panjdb, of the 

1 j™.. ..-...-ts. uisu** 

:rs in early 
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• • , . oapowder 

• I to relieve 

toothache when chewed. “The plant is reckoned as heating and apenent, 
useful in boils, eruptions, and snellings, and as an antidote t® f 

al'O in affections of the joints.** Dr. Dymock $ajs that the pin 
possesses somewhat similar propemes to C. sptnosa, _ - 

Special OpioicBs.— §“Tne fruit when eaten causes obstinate 
pation. It is used largely in the Harriana and Knrnal distncis as a 

c. 403 
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The Caper-ber^. 


CAPPARIS 

hornda 


astringent” C TJ' Calthro^, Morai^ “The bark is de- 

scribed as bitter and laxative, and is said to be useful in inflammatory swell 
mgs” (U C Dnit, Serampore) 

Food — Dr Stewart remarks that the buds arc cooked when fresh as a 


Buds 
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year, and is eaten to an ounce or two at a lime, usually with bread The 
ripe fruit is generally rnade into pickle with mustard or other oil (Hindus 
are not allowed to use vinegar), to be eaten with bread” Thejoung 
flower-buds are preserved as pickle 

Speoal Opinions — § “The fruit ts eaten ’’ (17 A Watsdn, Allcihahad) ; 
*‘The flower-buds are made into pickle as acondimenl ” (Surgeon J/a;or I 
JET AttehtsoN, Strrla) 

Structure of the Wood — Light yellow, turning brown on exposure, 
shining, very hard and close grained , weight 53 lb per cubic foot 
Used for small beams and rafters in roofs, for the knees of boats, for 


Fruit. 
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Pickle. 
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Flower-buds. 
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burning” (Drury) 

Cappans grandis, Zim / , /J Sr. Taj, I, t<i6 

Sjn—C sitPZRU Eoxb ,fl IndfEd C B C,4il 

—Puehownda ragv/<3, BottB , KaunUl, ftfAR , ) eiltu learall, 
maram Tam , Gult regfuti, ragola gulUm che/lti, regutlt, T«t , 
Tarafe, Kan Waghutly Mala Ukavkva BuRSt 

References —/fum For Ft Burm, J, 64 CamWe Man Ttml , tS* 
Thwaxtes Enutn Ceylon PI tO Data &Ct6s,Bemi FI, to, Lttboa, 
V PI , Bomb ,s, Balfour, Cyclop 

Habitat —A small tree of the Chanda district and of the eastern part 
of the Dekkan, the Eastern Chits and Carnatic, the Promo district in 
Burma, and the north-east of Ceylon 

Oil — “Yields an oil which is used in medicine and for burning” 

(Bomb Gas, XV, 6s) 

Structure of the Wood — ^White modcritely hard durable j weight 
461b per cubic fool Much used by the names m the Madras Presi- 
dency for plough shares and rafters Roxburgh says it IS ‘heavj,hard 
and durable, the natives empio) U for various purposes ” Kur4 remarks 
that in Burma it is regarded as good for turning 

C. Heyneana, tVall , Fl Br Jnd , /, 

Vem ~—ChayTuko Hind 

Referencts — Dala &Gxbs,Bomb W,o, Bat/our, Cyclop 
Habitat. — An erect shrub distributed from the South Konkan and 
Kanara to Trav incore, also met with in Cejion 

Medictne — The leav es ire u*cd for rheumatic paifis in the joints, and 
the flowers are made into a laxative dnnk 

C. homda, £i«»t f , // Dr Ittd,I,ry8, Wight, Ic , t i^j 

Syn — C XKYLAMCA, Ind,Ed CBC,4is 

Vera.— Hivo., SiNO Dik , VUakenta h*tnra k4n*a, Kc- 

UAOS] Jits, kamla, htin gama, Pb , Aarralura, Oudh; Ah ernt, 
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CAPPARIS 

scpiana. 


Tht Wild CA7<'f*bm5ci. 


KtDlClKE, 

L«avet 
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TiUBEn. 
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TIMBER. 
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TIMBER 

429 

DOMESTIC 

430 


’ j C c»»l« 

'.■S''/.': 
/ * , / , 


Onst* CtXMl. riT-tAi M H 

<; tl.M" if 

ilfl •i4l.T*»< i.ff «/*. Irt 1 , 

Kr I **«<«* /■*>» T/r,H»V^4«< Ml-* 

fit— ,*»yf. t» tM 

Htfertncrt— r -* *' • ' 

t'y, ifjn Tv* •• 

/ «* /I.fa 

/Nf Vk* t . 

l/i-t r f , /, J»* yffiftfx. //in ///rf* TJ”-/ Z^*’’ s/C 

llaWiai,— A clijrl»in|Mli'>nvy prvriKjfjf In natl twrit of IntliA 

tvml UufTH-v .An I tn <l c W <If) r \^t\ cl Cr) I )ft. 

Mtditlnc — TI 1 C IcAvcA art App'fii ire'll cvnAl’y a' *» cninttriTUAnf. 
A tnAi!*' frnr) tbtm it utr'ijt jn Waj*. turtlin^t, artl p t**** 

(/(/(tti] «) “'Tlin liAfk alotf «ith nVivt tn 'It It in cS< !-fa Tft 

' *• Ca'nfiill, Re^ijrt 

■ I^AVTA It utfti intjpMit** 

i\ n Jtf un. l$* ihitne*, Sf a ir it) 

Food. — In ihc ^'uvl '“fn PAnjil* And S»nJ ll *• frn t It trad* into p ckft 
{Slfv trt) Hie t» i)'j, >>iooit. And l-Avt t art j'Ttcddy t4*en by poait and 
tlcplnntt. 

Slnjctutc of the Woott-^VtUomth white, mod*fA’e!y IwrJ/ nejiihl 
about 4 ;Ih per cubic fwu Uted At fuel 

Capparis multlflorat f ^ Th t Fl Bt /yj, 

VtTtJ — Suntri, Sttau 

References — FJ , Furm itan TimJ I //, 

HabjUt— A ctimbinj;, thorny shrub of the Lajicrn UimihjA anti 
Upper lUirtnA 

Structure of the Wood —White, moderttcl} luifd. 

C olacifoUa,/Ai<ii / f:fn ; Fl Br /nd, I, T 7 S. 

Vem — A’arii, Aaij, NtPAt Ij;rcil t 

Hefereaces — Cam6/y, iifan Tiwi , rj, // 

« VI. . . 1 I - . » . . '* • to 

ft. 

C. sepiaria, Xj/i« , Fi. Br /«</,/, ryy 

Vern — f/i/n fiiuj. Pa } fCanlJ Ctr l/maf, IJliaiard, nfiso j 

Krtnli kol'aU, Urvyaj KontWr.Guj % w/i/i. Teu ; 4l4i/w/-a. i/i/. 

(tani Stns 


References —.Sr^t^.W /«</, FJ CJlC,jac. Brands, Fcr jn ^ iSi 
Kure, For FI Durm , GambU Man Ttmh u, . ThvmUs, 

Enum Ceylon PI tn.Dalo efG;hj,Bomb PL. to . Adchiton, 

Pb Pi to Vo, et Hart Sub Cal ,75 Vurray, Dnigt and 1 1 , 


54, /« litntBoi ^fl 7 i"'Bal}our, Cyclop 

^ i\ ,V_ U _ - ^!a,.ac « !« t - 


I, Cat , 
Smd. 


’^''^^sTruSre of the Wood —White, hard, pore^ moderate sired. 
Domestic Uses —The branches mAke cAceUent hedges. 
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The Tree Capef-be«y. 

CAPPARIS 

spmosa. 

Capparis spjnosa, Ltnn.j FI. Hr. hid, J., /pj. 

431 

The Edibee Caper, 


Syn. — C. MORRWANA, Graham f Wight, Ic ,t 379. 

Vern.— A'aira, Hind ; A'Jira, Ladvk, Tibet, W/a iaw/a, KOJIAON j 

A’aur, itart, haurt, her, bandar, hastar, lain, iander, taker, harar, 1 
keTi,kahra,iahaTra,haTaT\,haUTt,^^ , Aa/rar*, SiND , A'aiar, Bomb , 
Aabarra, kabana, Aro , Kahar, kahur, ARAB ; Kebtr, pERs (In Persia 
It IS known as Aaiar, jfurat; ) Aaiar, SYRIAN , ATaioriiA, Turkish 

r'-- •r'.r.. r n /• 



Habitat.— This is the plant Mbich affords the Caper berr^ of Europe 
It occurs in India in the central .and northern parts of the Panjab and m 
Sindj IS less frequent in Rajputana than C. apoyfla 

Mediane —Dr Stewart remarks that m Kangra the roots are said to be 
applied to sores. The author of the MakheatfuUAdwl^a considers the 
root bark "to be hot and drj and to act as a detergent and astringent. 


432 

Itoot’birk, 

433 
Juice. 

434 


I 


Buds. 
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diameter, transversely WTinkfed, gra>ish externally, whitish within, in- 
odorous, and of a biltcnsh, somewhat acrid, and aromatic taste It is 
considered diuretic, and was formerly employed m obstructions of the 
liver and spleen, amcnorrhoea, and chronic rheumatism ” 

Chemical Composition — -"The root-bark is said to contain a neutral 
bitter principle of sharp irritating taste, and resembling senegm The 
flower-buds, distilled with water, \ielda distillate having an alliaceous 
odour. Ahcr they have been washed with cold water, hot water extracts 
from them Capnc acid {C,#H.„0,), and a gelatinous substance of the 
Pectin group, Capnc acid is sometimes found deposited on the cajiccs of 
the buds m white specks having the appearance of wax (Rochleder attii 
Bias)” (U'ltfj* Diet , Chtmtsiry) 

Food —In Europe this furnishes the Caper, Mr. Edgeworth found 
the buds (prepared m the stjle of “Capers”) to answer very well .ns a 
substitute for the European congener. In India the ripe fruit is either 
eaten raw or made into pickle. In Sind and in some parts of the 
PanjAb, a compound of oil, musurd, foenu-greek, &rc , is used m pickling 
capers In Ladak the leaves are eaten as greens ° 

Fodder.— The Jeaiesaod ripe fruits constitute a fsicunte food of 
goats and sheep. 

C. 440 
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CAPSICUM 

annuum. 


Capsictun or Red Pepper, 
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Capparis zeylanica, tmn . , FI. Fr. M., 

SyQ.-~C. ACUMlttATA, Hfixi., C. BRBVISPINA, /IC. 

Vem.— D eho ; Auihfftjndy iat, Tam. 

References.— Vptfl, //wr Sub. Cat., 741 Data. CfGibt., Bomb. Fl ,p t 
Balfour^ CychJ>, 

Habitat, —Common In the Carn.ntic and Mafabar, occasional in the 
Western Dekknn .and tn the drier parts of Cc>lon. 

Food,— The green fruti is picklcd. 

CAPSELLA,iI/a:«M.; Gen, Pi , I., 86. 

Capsella Bursa^pastoris, Maneh.; Fi. Br. Ind., 1 , 159 ; Cruciferje. 

Shepherd's Purse ; Pickpocket, Eng .; Bourse de Pasture, 

Pr ; Hirtehasche, Germ. 

Habitat. — A weed m ibe vicimly of caltivation throughout the tem- 
perate regions of India; particularly abundant on the N. W, Htmi/rj'a. 

Mcdicme.— This vc^ common weed is bUtcr and pungent, j leJds a 
volatile oil on distillation, identical with oil of mustard, and has been used 

hemorrhages, as well as 

•7). , ^ , 

e Ignorant of the uses of 

^ * ects at least, alludes to it, 

Balfour says It grows m Europe, Persia, Asia, and Japan , used by the 
natives as a pot-herb.” 

CAPSICUM. Linmj Gen. PI, n.,892. 
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Capsicum annuum.iwm./i?C Prodr , Kill ,Ptsr.,4f2:Soi.KnKC^2&. 

Red Pepper, 

Vern.— -i/a/Iw/i, rbarigTi, lil m$rck, ntnrcAa, trnrefi, gdcAmfrcb, Hino 


Burn. 

References.— /faiff , FJ Ind, Ed. C B C,ts3; Steroart, Pi PI , rsO ; 
DC Ong ofCuU Pt , iSof Vengi, ffort Sui Cal, Slot Pharm lud , 
- r-v .tv f/tri ,<v/4t«A pAarma- 
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Capsicum or Red Pepper. 


CAPSICUM 

annuum. 


Habitat —A nnjvc of cQumoctnl Amenca, most probably of Brazil 
Commonl> culiuatcd for its Iruit throughout tlic plains of Incln, and on 
the lower hills such as in Kashinfr, nnd in the (jhenab valley up to alti 
tude 6,500 feet When grow n on the hills itis snid to be very pungent 
There arc sc\en varieties, differing chiefly m the length, shape, and 
colour of the fruit, some being round, others oblong, obtuse, pointed or 
bifid, smooth or rugose, and red, white >cllow, or variegated It is prob- 
able that most Indian authors have confused this species with C 
nuBtmam, « htch see 

History — " This species has a number of different names in European 
languages, which all indicate a foreign ongm,and the resemblance of the 
taste to that of pepper In French it is often called potvre de Gmnie 
(Guinea pepper), but also poivre dti Brtul, d Inde (Indian, Brazilian 
pepper), jLc , denomination* to which no importance can be attributed 
Its cultivation was introduced into Europe in the sixteenth century It 
was one of the peppers that Piso and Maxgraf saw grown in Brazil under 
the name OKija or They say nothing as to its origin " {DC Ortg 

of Cult PI) “Chillies are not mentioned by any Sanskrit writer, con- 
sequently their introduction into India must have taken place at a com- 
paratively recent date It is probable that the Portuguese brought the 
fruit from the West Indies Up to thcjpresent tunc the cultivation of the 
plant 15 carried on more ettensuely at Goa than at any other place on the 
western coast and capsicums are well known in Bombay by the name of 
Goxat mtrcht {Goa pepper)" {Dr D^mock, ifat Med \V /nd) Hove 
alludes to Capsicum as grown in Bombay m jjS? and expresses no 
astonishment at its existence in India 

Cultivation of Capsicums— “A light well manured soil is the best 
for alt kinds in which the plants should be picked out at about four inches 

>ut out 

r . , 

Gardener) 

Mediane —Dr Stewart says that the fruit 15 used externally in the 
form of plasters and taken internally ,n cholera, it is eaten from a con 
viclion that it counteracts the effects of bad climates 
As a drug, red pepper is considered by the natives as stomachic and 
stimulant, and is used externally as a rubefacient (£>ymffcft) “It has 
been employed with success as a topical application to elongated uvula 
and relaxation of the pendulous veil of the palate Made into a lozenge 
with sugar and tragacanth, it is a favourite remedy for hoarseness vv^th 
professional singers and public speakers In putrid sore throat whether 
symptomatic orstrictJy local gargles of an infusion of red pepper are often ; 
very usefully resorted Co ’ {O ShaugJitiessy Beiig Dispens ,468) “ It is | 

employed in medicine in combination with cinchona in intermittent and I 
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MEDICINE 

Plaster. 

451 


Lozenge. 

452 


success in the advanced stages of rheumatism In native practice it is 
' " lolera By 

' , in gonor- 

, , * - •timulantin 

snake-bite 

Chemical Composition — “ Buchofz, in 1816, and about the same time 
Braconnot, traced the acridity of capsicum to a substance called eapsictn 

C.453 
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CAPSICUM 

annuum. 


C&psicum or Red Pepper. 


CHEWISrSy. 


h^is obpned by treatm^ the afcohohc extract of ether, and ts a th»ck 
~ .... water. When gentiy heated 

temperature ts dissipated in fumes 
spiration. It is evidently a mixed 
Substance consisting of resinous and fatty matters. 

“Feltelar, in 1869, exhausted capsicum fruits with dilute sulphuric 
acid and distiUcd the decoction with potash. The distillate, which was 
strongly alkalme and smelt like conmt, was saturated u ith sulphuric acid, 
evaporated to dryness and exhausted with absolute alcohol. The solu- 
tion, after evaporation of the akohd, was treated with potash, and 


and m the seeds, but in so small aproportion that we were unsuccessful in 
•. e examination 

* • • • • IS the best solvent for 

• . ' j Its hydrochlorate, the 

aqueous solution of which was precipitated by most of the usual tests, but 
not by tannic acid. 

“The colouring matter of capsicum fruits vs sparingly soluble in M- 
’ ' * • nntensely red soft 

' , . It turns first blue, 

, nany other yellow 

colouring substances By alcohol ciueBy pnlmnitc acid is extracted from 


y iiulii iiiis iiiduei, as weu as tue ui&uiieu waiei, weie iicuiiai to 

litmus-paper and the water tasteless. We separated the latter and exposed 
the remaining greasy mass to a temperature of about 5Q®C , when it 
for the most part melted The clear liquid on coling solidified and 
now consisted of tufted crystals, which we further purified by recryslaliiza- 
tJon from alcohol. Thosa^uttwocentigrammes were obtained of a neutral 
white stearoptene having a decidedfr aromatic, not very persistent taste, 
and by no meons aorta, but rather like that of essential oil of parsley- 
The crystals melted at 3S"C. On keeping them for some days at the 


be vot'Wihze'd, and the part remaining behind acquired a brownish hiie. 
This, no doubt, points out another impunty, as we ascertained by the fol- 
lowing experiment With boiling solution of potash, the stearoptene pro- 
duces a kind of soap which on cooling velds a transparent ^elly It this 
IS di*5oJved and diluted, it becomes turbid by addition of an acid Thispro- 
bably depends upon the presence of a little fatty matter, a suggestion 
which js confirmed by the somewhat offenswe smell given of! by our 
stearoptene U It IS hcaied m a glass lube. 

“ BociiHfiM’s 'C apsicoi.* is m our ’ ..... \ , ^ 

“Thresh (1576-7?) succeeded m t * * ' ’ 

acihe principle, the Captateta, from th ^ ' ■ “ ' ‘ ■ 

exhausting Cayenne pepper with petrol ■ ' , 

caustic lye removes captnetn, which is t« be precipitated in mmute crys- 
tals by passing carbonic acid through the aftofme sofubon. They may 
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Cayenne Pepper or Chillies 


CAPSICUM 

frutescens. 


be purified bj rccrjstillizing them from either alcohol, ether, benzine, 
glacial acetic acid, or hot bisulphide of carbon, m petroleum capta\cin 
IS but ver> sparingly soluble, yet dissolves abundantly on adilition of 
fittj oil Ine hiler being present in the pericarp is the cause why 
tapsaxcxn can be extracted by the above process 

“ T he crystals of are colouness and ansner to the formula 

CiHi^Oj, they melt at 59*C , and begin to volatilize at ii5*C , but 
decomposition can only be avoided by great care The vapours of cap~ 
zaictn arc of the most dreadful acridity, and even the ordinary mani* 
puHtion of that substance requires much precaution CapS'iicin is not 
aglucoside it is a powerful rubifacicnt, and taken internally produces 
very violent burning in the stomach” {Phartnacograpl ta) 

SpcaaJ Opinions — 5 “ Stimulant and rubefacient, useful in djspep- 
sia, recommended in infusion as an external application totheeje” 
1 1 o _ *7.1 » o cj * Chiefly used as a con 

** (Assistant Surgeon Anund 
malarious to a certain extent” 
/, Bombay, Karac/it) “Carmi- 
with opium and fried asafcetida 
gargle it is useful m stomatitis 
I what IS called masala in the 
• ciu,.!. u ,a u ou •. V* ^ t, Surgeon, H M *s 3 Sih N L I , 

Bombay, Bhuj, Culeh) “The capsule is innocuous, the seeds, as well 
known, are powerfully irritant” (f? T H,Morar) “Chillies are applied 
by natives to dog«bites An infusion made with 4 drams of chillies and 
a bottle of boiling water has been found useful m severe sore>thro3t” 
Surgeon Bhagvatt Dass, Ravial Ptndt), “In delirium tre* 
mens in 20 gram doses " (Surgeotfifajor George Cumherl md Ross, Delhi) 
“ Is used in liniments as a rubefacient , m cholera pills with camphor and 
asafcetida, as an application to elongated uvula and relaxed throat it is 
very useful” (A Surgeon) “Active principle, an acrid oil<apsaicin 
In dyspepsia, a good pill 13 made with equal parts of cnpsicum, rhubarb, 
and ginger” (C M Russell, Cixtl Surgeon, Sirtm, Bengal) “Internally 
u has a stimulant action on the bowels and helps to relieve constipation ” 
(Surgeon-SIajor A S G Jayakar, lluskat) 

Food — -The fruit when green is used for pickling and when ripe is 
mixed with tomalos, &.c , to make sauces It is also dried and ground for 
use like Cajenne pepper (Treasury of Botany) 

' or daily 
curries , 
ginger, 
>oor can 
1 ■ « 'ives the 

' • ■ maund 
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Capsicum, fastigiatum, Blume See C nualmam, Roxh 
C frutescens,Z»«« , FI Br Ind,IV,2S9 

Spur Pepper, Cayenne Pepper, Goat Pepper, and Chillies 
The Shrubby Capsicum 
V f- ' 


C. 455 
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CAPSICUM 

frutescens. 


CdjfeoDC Pepper cr CJilJJ/cj, 


laldfntrtt rkttta^ Mxt , ittnaikini ktyt, Kav j marltht fhalam, 
trthu Or kran *nafuka,r SANi j Ftljilt'ahmdr, Arab j Fulfil i suriA, 
frut , Gas m$rts^ SiVfj 

References — Fax 6 ,Fl fnl Ft C/TC./OJ, Aitchiton, Cal , Fb FI, 
103 , GC Oricmo/ Cult It, 30, tfort Sub Cal ,Sto, U S 

Di^j-fus , ssth i ({ , 1431 tf C Ditt‘ \fal Mrl, /{in<i, 3 t 3 Ainslif, 
kfttl tiut,/,Jofi OSAtiucAntsi\, lJe»c llidfn Po-vfll, 

rb P^(»t xSul , Kayle,IU tftm Ft t Aflinsm, Him / 3 »J/ , 705, 
Ty>l Datftur, Cycti^ t Tttasury of Uotany , Snuih, Die , pr, Stmmonds, 
Trc<(i AcfltJGV 

Habllal.— An nnni ’ * '* posed to hive 

been rcccoil). compnr-' »u{h Amenci, 

According to the best of Cipsicum, 

now ciiltiMtcd in Ind Incinn culti* 

V lied species this is pcrhips the commonest, is it is it<o the hrjjest, beinff 
— — - ’ - * Jt is^rown donnf' the 

the countrv, and cspcci- 
t, when npc.is generally 
id out on mils to dry in 

the sun 

Opinions differ sftghily as to the phnis w Inch afford Cayenne pepper 
Spcikinc; of this species, DeCandolle s.i>s “The great part ot the 
sO'Callcd Cayenne pepper is made from it, but this name is given also 
to the product of other peppers Roxburgh, the author who is most 
attentive to the origin oT Indian plants, does not consider it to be 
wild in India" {Ong Cult PI) Simmonds writes that “the Cayenne 
pepper of commerce is obtained chiefly from the pulverised chillies or 
fruit pods of one or two species of Capsicum (C, annuum, ivnn » and 
C fastiglatiitn, Blume) So also m the Kev Official Gindc fp 100) the 
dried and pulverised nnd of the pods of C, aonuum and its allies is said 
to make the best Cayenne pepper. 

Mediane —Chilhes arc used as medicine m typhus and miermittent 
feversand in dropsy, they areregardedas siomachjcandrubefacient In 
native practice tney arc prescribed in gout, dyspepsia, cholera, and ague 
{Atkinson) 

Special Opinions —•§“ When taken in curry in unusual quantities, 
chillies cause, In many instances, creal imlalion and burning in the rectum, 
especially after defcecation, attended also with scalding and frequent desire 
mustard, they form a powerful rubefa- 
Shtb Chnndcf Bhattacharji, Chanda, 
ten grams of finely powdered capsicum 

seed, given with an ounce of 

times shows wonderful effects ' 

Gray, Lahore) “Stimulant, a 

and powder largely in the preparation ot ctioiera mixture unu pms, a so 
ingit^Iesfor sore-throat* [Brigade Surgeon S M Shircore, Murshed- 
ahad} “A powerful stimulant used as a gargle m sore throat, also m 
* „ IV ry "riiornton Monghtr) 

ised, although not 
te, are everynhere 
m native curry 

1 hey are ' mucii usea lor flavouring pitKies uy pouring hot vinegar 
upon the fruits all the essential qualities are procured, which cannot be 
effected by drying them, owing to their oleaginous properties , hence chilli 
vinegar is in repute as a flavouring substance In Bengal the nativM 
make an extract from the chillies which is about the consistence and 
colour of treacle A form of soluble Cayenne was sent from British Gui. 
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Beli Pepper; Bird’s-eye ChdU. 


CAPSICUM 

niJmmum- 


ana m 1867 in the collection forwarded to the Pans Exhibition” { 5 ‘im- 
monisy Trop Agrt.^ 480). 

The pods are dried on a hot plate or in a slow oven and then pounded 
In a mortar. This powder is then passed through a handmill until it is 
brought to the 6nest possible state; thereafter it is well sifted and preserved 
in corked glass bottles for use {Trtauiry of Botany), 


Capsicum grossam, TPriW./ Fl, Br, Ini , sjp. 

Bell Pepper. 

Vern — A’o/rl murteh, Beno , IJiNli. 

References — Roxh , FI Ind,Ed CBC, 193; Fliei & Hani , Ptiar' 
tnaeog , 4Sl , Dyvtoek, Mat Mtd IK Ind , 2n& Ed 640 , Dtrdvood, Bomb 
Prods, »22, DC Ortg Cult. Pt,290, Balfour, Cyclop ; Smith, Die > 
91 { Stmmo^s, Trop Agri , 4J9 

Habitat. — Not much cultivated m India, native place uncertain. 

Food. — Cultivated to a limited extent in gardens, but chiefly for Euro- 
peans, who cither cut this capsicum in stews or have it opened, stuffed with 
certain spices, and pickled m vinegar. The thick fleshy skin is not so 
hot as that of the other species 
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465 


C, minimum, Boxi.p Fl. Br. Ini, IV^ sjg; Ic, t. ;6if. 

Bird s-eye Chilli. 

Syo.— C PASTioiATU»f, 5 /Kwr/ C. baccatum. Tl'tf//. 

Vero.— Ihso ; DhanAung la munch, lanki^month, //!• 
vvcxch, Dbnc , Lelmxrteh mareki, Goj.. Mireht, lal mtrek, Dox.i 
(/itmulaeAdl, Ta«.j Su<fmirtf/>« iairt, Tev , Chat\t, leda^hina 
Mal f Kapoal mflaka, AfAtABAR, i«rW, Pers % Fitfit x^akmar, 

(red.pepp«r), Arad , Mxns, Smo , Naya-*t, gna yokt, gna nlr»no» 
pm/an, nay,^, BvitU 

References.— , Fl Ind , Ed CBC, 193, Voigt, Ihri Sub Cat, 
Sto, Pham Ind, Fluck (f Hanh , Phamaeog , 4^,2, 4%3‘V S 
, tiih Fa, 349 . Btntl 6 " Trim, Mrd Pl,t ihS, U c’ Dutt, 
Mat Med , Hind , 22t , Dymotk, Mat Med JK Ind , ttl Fd , Silt 
fVaring, Batar Med, 3$, Baden Povett, Pb Prod, d^jiSponx' 
Encyclo, 1S03, Balfour, Cyctef , Smith, Die, 91, SimmonJj, Trrf 
Agri , 4790 


466 


stimulant “ 

or crude ingc< • 

fe\er, It acts « ■ 

repute in the West Indies In isnous forms of cjnarche, and in 
hoxrscne«soranlionia, depending oponarelaxed eond lion of the ch'^rl.r 
rocflef, It has t>cen found a useful adjunct to gargles As a rube^acirri 
and countrr-imtmt, the brui*ed frun, in the fuiTn pojltice, ac«s 
energctioally, added to Mnap sms « greatly increases ih«r acti\i v” 
"Acts as an a.rid stimu’an*, and cx*efna'*j as a rube'arert uirti in 

C. 468 
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CArr*«s. 
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CARALLIA 

integernma 


Small Chililes ; CaraUia 


MEWCJNE 


Mixture. 

469 


POOff. 

470 


puJrjd sore throat and scarlatina, also m ordinary sore-ihroat, hoarse- 
ness, dyspepsia, and yellow fever, and jn diarrhcea occasionally, also 
in piles (5ade« PoveU) 

“ In the following mixture has attained much repute m the 

West Indies Take two table-spoonsful of bruised Capsicum and two tea- 
spoonsfuJ 0/ Salt, beat them mtoa paste and add haJ/apjnt of baihng 
Water, when cold, strain and add half a pint of Vinegar Dose for an 
- *■ -* ^ • intshed for children 

same formula forms 
ntfs f/iis dtsexse as 
" {fl'aring;, Blear 

Medictnes) 

Food -~This small ^chilli ' is rarely used by natives, but by Euro- 
peans IS steeped in vinegar and mixed with salt * in this form it is 
employed as a seasoning in stews, chops, Ac 


CARAGANA, , Gen Pt,I,soS 
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FOOD 

Boots. 

Foi?ER 

473 


474 


Caragana pygmsea, -DC , FI Sr /«i., //, ti 6 , RoyU,}ll,i 3 it 

fig 3 , LEGUKIWSiE 

Veto raws darao, trima, Lhoxk , Shmalak SiMO 


References Fpr fl PI ,61 , Bal/cur, Cyelap* 

Habitat —A low shrub very much resembling furze It inhabits the 
dry highlands of the Western Himalaya, altitude 8,000 to 17,000 feet 
Fodder —It is broivscd by goats and is much valued for fuel m the 
treeless regions Mhere It met with Balfour sntes that m China the 
roots of Caragana fia^a are eaten m limes of scarcity 


CARALLIA, Roxh , Gen Pi, 1 , 6S0 


CaraUta mtegemma, DC, /V Sr lnd,Ji, Wight, h,i 
Cos, Seddome, FI $9lv,i CXCIII , RhizopiiorE/E 
Syn — C Lucios ^<w 5 , Fy In 4 Ed C B €,396 Knra t,4Si 
Vera — Kterpa Bevo ,y*r,Kot , Palamkal Nepal hnjiUkrn Ass , 
Punscht BOMB Pawn > /varadi, TtL Aarfi^Hnar, 

KaH Daroata dattlie, Siva , Bya, Arracan, Slaneioga, 
gn. Burn 


Refereoces -^Brandis For Ft , etp Gamble Jffan Timh l77 XX 
ThsMtH En CtyhnPl, W.Dah & Cibi Bomb FI 
Hart Sub Cal 49, Boyle, 7U Him Bot , J , sio, Itsboo. V PI, 
Botub J3, Balfour Cyclop 


TIMBEB 

475 


StiuctUTe of the Wood — Sapwood perishable hcirtwood red %ery 
hard, dunble, aorks and ptdishes ivefl » ixeight from 42 to 51ft per cuo c 
fool In CMcuU-i used for houe building in South Kanara employed 
for lurmture and tnCAbmei making and in Burmi for plinking, furniture, 
and nce-pounders It is tou^h and no* eas ly worked briitlc and not 
durable, but has a pretty w^\y appearance and is peculiar m structure 
[Btidemi) 

C.475 
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Tht Monkeys Horn, Carapj moluccensis . 


CARALLUMA, R Br . Gtn PI, II, ^82 

FI$shy> erect nearly leafless herbs mth very thick subterete or angular 
stems The ^nenc Carallum is sadto be derived fromaSouth Indian 
vernacular name 


Caralluma adscendens, Br , FI Br Ind, IV, 75, Asclepiadej: 

Vern — Ck 1 /i mulayan, Tam 

Refef cnees — ^Turray, PI and DrufS, Stttd, i6i Balfour, Cyclop 
Habitat —Met with m and places in the Dckkan Peninsula 
Food —This fleshy plant is often eaten by the Natives in the form of 
pickles, or IS made into chutney. 

C. edulis, Benth , Ft Br Ind , IV, y 6 

Syn — Boocerosia edulis, Edge 

Vem — Chung, ehungapippa ptppm,ptpa,tttin,siliu suht ga»dkal,VB 
References —SlevaTt, Pb Pt , Attchtson. Cat ,Pb PI , po Mur- 
ray, Pi and Drugi, S\nd,i6», Baden Powell, Pb Pr , 264, Balfour, 
C3CI0P 
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FOOD 

479 


C, fimbnata, Wall t FI Br. Ind , IV, 77 

MobKEY s Horn 

Vem —'Makarsxng, Bosto 

References —Da/j. &G\bs,Bomh Fl,iiS Voigt, Hort Cal,S3S, 
Ltsloa, U PI , Bomb , t6s 

Habitat. — Met with in and rocky places of theDekkan Peninsula, from 
the Konkan southwards, and also m the Ava distnet of Burma 

Food — In the Bombay Presidency the plant is eaten as a vegetable 

Carambola. See Averrboa Carambola, Imn , Geraniaces 
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FOOD. 
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CARAPA., Aubf , Gtn PI , J58 

Carapa moluccensis, lant , FI Br Ind , 1 , 567 , Bedd ,17 S}h , 

t 136 , SlEUACEX 

Syn— C OBOVATA, 5 / {Kurg, t , trS) Xylocarpus Grvnvtum, 

Vem — Poshur, /mismv, Qenc Kandalanga, Tam , Pxnlayoung, pml 
6n pengAayoang BuRm , Kadol SiNC 
References — Boxb FI Ind, Ed CBC ^/p Gamble, Sian Tmib 74 
Kure For FI Burm 226 Thsaites Fn Cnton Pt 6r Pharm Ind', 
$6 Sloodeen Sheriff St Pp Pharm /nd ,26o, Cooie, Chli and Oilseeds, 10 
Habitat —A moderate-sized evergreen tree of the coasts of Bengal, 
Malabar, Burma and Ceylon 

Gum. — It yields a clear, brown, bntile resin 

Oil — The seeds jield, on expression, a wh tish semi solid fat This 
remains fluid only at high temperatures It is used as a hair-oil, and also 
for burning purposes 
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CARBONATE OF L!M£ Carbott^ Indian Llmft. 


MEDICINE 

Bark. 

485 

TIMBER 

486 


Medicine — " The bark, in common with other parts of the tree, possesses 
extreme faitierness, conjoined with astnoprcncy, it may probably prove 
a pood astringent tonjc Jt ts mudi emplojcd by the Malays in cholera, 
colic, diarrhcea, and other abdominal affections " (Pjiarm Imi ) 

Structure of the Wood —White, turning red on exposure/ hard 
Weight about 45 to 5oIb per cubic foot 

Used in Burma for house posts, handles of tools, and wheel spokes 
Captain Baker, in May 2839, in GJeafungs ttt SctsKce^ spoke of Pussuf 
or PussHoh as being a jungle wood of a deep purple colour, extremely 
brittle and hable to warp Ho sard that native boats made of the best 
species last about three years, and that the wood, if of good quality, 
stands brackish water better than sst 

Caraway. See C&fum Carul, Zmn , UMBEttirEK^ 
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MEBICINE. 
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CARBON. 


Carbon, 

Vern — Himo , A’rfytrM.bENc , Tsmn^tiswta Kashmir, SaP 
/aft, BkotB; A^/a»/,MAR , AdWo, 4<l/so,Goj ihSlta,t)VK ,Aan Tam * 
Bo^gUt Tel , Aon Mai , Jddallu, Kan Anta^aha, SA^8 , Zughal, 
Pkrs , Pahtn, /hftAm Arab j Slur , 

Burm 

References —/’fttfrwr Ittd, MoodfenStitriff SetM Pherm /nd , 

S7 V S Dtsptm . fStK Sd , SSi , Baden Pmtlf, Ph Prod »toS 9, Ure, 

Diet Arts and Manufattnretilto 

Medicine —Wood charcoal is anhsepUc, deodorizing, and disinfectant* 
It has been employed successfully m dyspepsia, diarrhcea, djsenterj, and 
; intermittent fevers It is also used os a dentifrice Ammal charcoal is 
deodoftrmgand antiseptic It has been emplojcd asan antidote in poison- 
ing cases and as a poultice to foul swellings and ulcers 

Special Opinions **fn place of animal charcoal, wood charcoal his 
been largely used in hospitals as a dismfc-'tant Ik punfies water and may 
bo used m fillers for that purpose ” {Aensiani Siirg;ton Shrh Ckunder 
Chanda, Central Provinces) “The charcoal of Areca nut 
IS a jgood tooth-powder” (V VmmegKdtert, Metiapollium, Madras) 
“Fine pouder, with syrup or treacle, useful in sloughing djsenterj” 
{Surgvca-Mnjar C ^ McfCeana, Cawnpore) ” Antma? charcoal is a 
blood purifier, and as such is of great vatu® m boils “ (Sur^eon-Jlfnjor 
A S G yayal-ar, l/wJ-bi/, Araha). ** Wood charcoa! mixed with oil is 
i used by carpenters us an external application for wounds” {Assistant 
Sarj'fOn Sftap-«an )?ars, C*tnt ffospital, Ra'Kal Ptndi, Panjdb) “ Used 
to stop bleeding from wounds” {Honorary Surgeon P Ktnsley, Cftici- 
cole, Ganjaat Dfstrtct, Madrat Prestdency) 

Tor further information sec Charcoal 

CARBONATE OF LIME 
Carbonate of Lime. 

Carbonate op Lime, Marble, Limestove, Ci/ale, and 
Lime 


Vem — 1.1 ME fftiwaft, cAMNnoft ffivo CA«n, cAt{«rf,he(ic ? 
ChinaM, that, (quctclmej iatai <4laVed) Ps | Ch»no Guj ; CAiand 
Hlxeiitna Mar ChMOk th*nnak, DUK j Chinimbu, sAttndmbu, 
JUv } Sannantj 5b»a«,Tu.., Cap^r^ nyra, MalyaLj SnnnJ, Kan , 

C. 489 
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Indian Llm«. CARBONATE OF LIME. 


SuAki, tonlka-hkntm, kcJ’nrtlaiaJ'tmtmti, tuhtl hhaimn, sa»t‘ 

I Aifi, aAk, Ahtti i tCirah, Ahak, Pers ; JlSnnC, 
At(nU(Sl^G t Alt «> Pt BU t A*0/<>r, MALAt . 


I u. 

iii'.u, Pn ; hhart mitt, Heno. f 
rfiuna, MaR< { CA«A, filtli^kunS, Gcj f ^ tHyatt-thunni, UUK. ; ShU 
lAtfnnifnAM, Tau t .S'Afin t litnnwiit, 1 EL. ; Shimantra, Malay; 
Shlrta-tunni, Kav.| A'lt/ouAMnw, S ■^0 ; or /A^m* j 

firw, III. RU. 

I'kslaked Lime —A' afl ii-rAiin*, Hind ; Kur-thunnamiu, Ta»i ; 
/?«((<! tunnowu, Irt. 

Refercncet — Pa^rt^ilnnA-ho^k of Cectogy^, Crc.i Dana, Manual </j 


TJie Minerals of India basing been trcatcdln considerable detail in 
Mr. Balls “ Economic Geology*’ .nndm the othersolummous publications 
of the Geological Surscy.it is not intended to do morein this work than 
to indicite briefly the tnincrals of commercial \alue. Limestone, Lime, 
and Marble .ire, noweser, of such importance as to justify an account being 
psen, the more so since the literature of these substances is scattered 
and not readiU obtainable Lime isatso intimaiel) associated mth many 
industries, and plajs a distinct part in the manufactures svhich fall fairly 
within the scope of the present work It his therefore been thought 
desirable to gi\e a brief abstract of the asailablc information regarding 
Lime, Limestone, and Marble. Sec Marble 


1 


producing the colouring and seining, and from the presence of imbedded 
shells, corals, or other organisms (See Marble). 

I ' ’ ' . • Lfmestone. 


Chalk. 


addition of ammonia water. 


O* 4^9 
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CARBONATE OF LIME. 


Ctthoni Indian Lime. 


Structure of the Wood.— Whac, turning red on exposure; hard. 
Weight about .J5 to 50& per cubic {oot 

Used tn Burma (or hou<e poxu, handles of tools, ami whccl-spoltcs, 
Oaptaln^Qaker, in May 1839, m GleantHgs tn Sctence,ipoi.c<if i'ltsiuf 
or Putiuah ns being a jungle tvood of a deep purple colour, extremely 
brittle and hnbJetO \sarp. He said Uni native boats made of the best 
species last about three jears, and that the nood, if of good quality, 
stands brackish water better than tal. 

Caraway. Sec Carum Cftrui, Linn.} UMBEtLirERJE. 

CARBON. 

Carbon, 

Vern.— AVyr/aA, Hind j /tK*/*, Kasiisiir; 5iiZ- 

/aA, Quote j AVhij/, Mar ;Ar*Zo, (trfbo.Goj jA<i/ii,OuK sA-*«^i,Taw j 

Dosgu, Tvt t Kart, Mac t IdHalli*, Kah , Anziraha, SvKS ; Zkgkil, 
pRRS i Fahm, at Fahnm, Arab j An^uru, SlHO j rt(du-yv, 

OURM 

Reference * ■ . - * ^ 

€7 (/ S • Vfft 

Dut. af 

Medldoe.— Wood charcoal ts antiseptic, deodorwing, and disinfectant* 
It has been tmplo)ed successfully in dyspepsia, diatrhcea, djsentcfj, and 
intermittent fevers U is also used as a deniifnce. Animal charcoal is 
deo • * ' • • * 

been large! * • • . ft punhes water and may 

be used in • * fit Surgeon Stub Cfmtider 

Bhatfachaf • .... charcoal of Areca nut 

IS a good tooih*powder ir. Omntfj^uuten, /Ifettapolhum, ifadras). 
"Fine pouder, luth syrup or treacle, useful m slouching dysentery’ 
{Surgeon-Major C y. McKenna, Cawnbore). ^ Animal charcoal Is 3 
blood-punfier, and as such is of great value m boils ** (5wr^r<7«*^/rt;£?r 
A S.G.^ayabar, Muskat, Arabtd) ** Wood charcoal mixed with oil is 
used by carpenters as an external application for wounds” (Afsistant 
Surgeon j9hog«fi« Bass, Ctvtl HospUal, Raical Pindt, Panfb). “ Used 
to stop bleeding from wounds” {Honorary Surgeon P, Chica^ 

cole, Gan;anj District, Madras presidency) 

For further inforraation see Cbarcoaj. 

CARBONATE OF LIME. 

Carbonate of Lime. 

Carbonate of Lime, Marble, Limestone, Chalk, and 


Vern — ^Liue ~-CAb«i«, cAKnat, cAimwoft, Hixp ; Cbun, rAtfvw, Beno , 
Chinah, ihak, <qaiw«ne) Aatax (slaked) Pb > Chino, Guj , Chinni, 
kali china. MaR , CAvniift. chunnah, DUK , ChaHSmbi. shunnimbu, 
Tam , SuKKAOT, ssnna.TSL., Capar, n^ra, MalYAL, Sunni, Kan.; 
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Indian Lime. CARBONATE OF LIME. 


Siiclhd, cfidrna.sankha bkasm, iabardaia bhasma, sukH-Bhasma, sam 
buka~bhasma, Sass , hUs, tfhu, Arab . N^rah, ahai, Pers , Hittnu, 
htinu, Sl^G , Th6n-fktyu, Ouru , Kapor, Malay. 


Pd 


Chalk Hind, Pb , Khan matt, Benq ; VtliyaiU 
thuna. Mar , Chak,vilalt-<kttn6, Guj , Vtlayat\<hunna, Dlik , Shi- 
maa, shannambu, Tau , Skima sunnuM,lEL , Shtmanura, Malay, 
Sh(masurtnd, Kan , ffataithunu, StNo , JIfte phdau or me^bij/u, (horn- 
btyti, BURM 

Unslaked Lime — IT alt Hind , Kar shunnambu, Tam, 

Ralla suftnamu, Tel 


References — Past, Hand^eak cf Geotogy, &e.f Dana, Manual of 


The Minerals of India having been treated in censiderabJe detail in 
Mr. Ball s “ Economic Geology " and in the othervoluminous publications 
of the Geological Survey, it is not intended to do more in this work than 
to inditite briefly the minerals of commercial value. Limestone, Lime, 
and Marble are, how ever, of such importance as to justify an account being 
guen, the more so since the literature of these substances is scattered , 
and not readily obtainable Lime isalso intimately associated with many 
industries, and plays a distinct part m the manufactures which fall fairly 
within the scope of the present work It has therefore been thought 
desirable to gne a brief abstract ot the available information regarding 
Lime, Limestone, and Marble See Marble 


producing the colouring and veining, and from the presence of imbedded 
[ shells, corals, or other organisms (See Marble). 

II The quality or richness of a LiMESTONf IS generally perceptible to 
the eje, but when this is not the case, it may be detected by the violence 
of the elTervescence produced on the application of .1 little sulphuric or 
muriitic acid, or by heiting a fragment before the blow -pipe so as to con- 1 
vert it into quicklime | 
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Umoa 


limestone. 

490 


491 


IV, Ljvj' is nn otitic of iJie mcUil Ciktom ll is kno«n ns quickli^nc 
before being shkctl ^^tth , the expression "quicklime” is in ilhjsion 
toitscorrosncpronerij. t»litcrnl}> Cnlcic Oxide (C'iO) or Carrovatp 
OP Limk Uepructt of its enrbome ickJ On being shkctl it is corneried 
into CAtctc M^nRATR (CifljO,) which on being mitccl «uh snntf forms 
tnoritr or cement. "As an earth, hme is pronerl) tlissemimtcdmn-ijurc, 
as a rock, it enters fargefy into the comnosition of ific orih^s crust , it ts 
Jess or more diffused in nil iw inters, ji forms the priocipil ingredient 
(eirlh of bone) in the skeletons of the Iirgcr inimils, and is secreted 
by rmnychsscsof the mvertebntx to form ihctr sheffs, crusts, shicfds, 
conls, nnd other meins of protection nconomiciJJ^ it is iJ‘o pf Mst 
tmporlincc, being tisctl m the minuficturc of mortars .ind cements, tn 
tanning, bleaching, deodorising, inti the like, and also in agriculture as 
a fertiliser or promoter of legciiUe dccajs” iP/i^e) 

FORMS or LIMC USPD IN INDIA 

There ire three kinds of hme used m India: (er) Jime prepared from 
limestone, (i) lime found on the suffice of the ground and known as 
iaiilar, and (c) hme prepired from frcsh*\\3ier or marine shells. 

(rt) Limb prom Li'iestovb 

Speaking of the distribution of limestone and mirblc, Mr Ball m 
his " economic Geology si>s " Limestones can hirill> be sud to be 
absent from any of the formitions in India, though msomc they are either 
rare or so impure as hirdli to deserve the nife In the metimorphic 
senes, bands of crystalline fimcstones occur locally m some abundance, 
but they arc caprtciouslj distributed, being often aoscni over large areas. 
In some of the groups of the neat succeeding or transition senes, namely, 
in the Kadapah, Bljiwar, and Anoh, the limestones attain a considerable 
development, and some of the vanetics have yielded the marbles which 
have played such an important part tn Indian architecture In the lower 
Vindnyan series the limestones are more notable for their abundance, and 
the wide areas over which they spread, than for produang any marbles of 
particular beauty In the upper Vindhyans, limestones are principally 
found in the Bhanrer group, where they sometimes attain as great a tnick- 
ness as 260 feet, and are used both as a building stone and for lime. 

" In the Gondw Sna series, limestones arc rarely met with, and then 
chiefly m the Talchir and Raniganj groups, where they occur as lenticular 
or concretionary masses 

" In the rocks of cretaceous ag®. within the peninsula, hmcsiones of 
both sedimentary and coral reef origin occur The other sources of lime 
are principally sub recent and recent tufaceous deposits of traver- 

tin, &c 

"In the extra peninsular regions the principal formations containing 
limestones are of carboniferous, jurrassic cretaceous, and nuromulitic ages 
Another source of brne is recent coral On the whole it 

may be said that although limcisa dear commodity at most of the centres 
of consumption owing to the cost of carnage, possible sources of hme 
occur in the greatest vanety throughout the country while on the other 
hand, some of the marbles are probably unsurpassed for beauty by any to 
be obtained in any other part of the world ’ 

Mr Bali further gives m the succeeding t6 pages of his work, a de- 
tailed account of the limestones and marbles, arranged according to prov- 
inces The following abstract may be found use/uJ ~- 

/« Madras, good hmestones and marbles occur at Tnchmopoly, 
Coimbatore, Kadapah, Karnul, and Guntur. These, since the opening 

c. 491 
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' ‘ ' . ' 1 formerly employed for 

LIMESTONE 

supplies ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . ' , . • 

nnd Loh • 

peculnr interest because of their proximity to iron ore. 

492 

In the Central Pro^'inees, limestones occur at Simbalpur, Raipur, 
and Jabalpur, the latter consisting of the famous marble rocks of that 
name. Limestones also occur throughout the Vindhya range, the most 
accessible being m the nctghbourhoM of Warora. At Raipur a stone 

493 

• . 

494 

well as in Northern Afghinislln In the latter the Safed Sang takes its 
name from a beautiful Statuary marble 

495 

In the Panjdb, marbles and limestones in considerable variety and 
from different geological formations arc met with 

49*5 

In the Hcrth-Wesi Provincee and along the Tardi to Darjflmg, lime- 
stones are not infrequent An .account of these may be found in Atkin- 
son’s froMowie " . — Mallet 

on the Geology Speak- 
ing of the lime •• • . 5 H\m&- 

/rtyan Distneit, . , Tal, at 

Jsuli in the Kharihi range, half way between Bjgeswar and Almora, at 
Chitcli, north of OwirahAt, at Simalkha, Baitilghit, and Dhikuli for 
Rjnikhet, and on (he new cart road to Ramnagar. Lime is also made 
III Oorarau, Sor, Ska, Dhy jnirao, and Charat Two kinds of limestone 
are used 1 “ T"*' - • «- — ♦- -- -v.. .ua „ 

497 


the foot c . . 

the Other : 

this latter , ■ ^ ■ 

stone costs at the quarries Rs to R§ per loo’maunds, the lax levied 
by the Forest Department is R 8 on that amount, and cartage may be 
averaged at half a rupee per mile for a loomaunds Thus the stone is 
landed at most points in the distnet for R 30 per too mtunds, and includ- 
ing the expense of burning, a maund of lime costs 10 to 12 annas 
This lime will bear two or three portions of pounded brick or stirkt 
Second-class lime ready for use now costs 825 , and delivered m Nairn 
Tal R 50 to Rioo per too maunds, it will, however, only bear a propor- 
tion of one part of pounded brick to tno parts of lime ** 

In Central Inaia, at Gwalior an abundant supply of flaggy lime- 
stones occurs. 

In Rdjptifana, the Arvali group of transition rocks includes many 
\3r1et1es of marble, some of them being of great beauty The Jhirri quar- 
ries of Alwar afford hard white marble Black marble is met with at 
Mandia, near RSmghur, white as well as pink and grey marbles at Raialo 
in Taipur But the most extensi\e marble quarries of Rajputana are at 
Makrana in Jodhpur This marble has been celebrated for ages, the T5j 
of Agra being built of it. 

In there are numerous localities where limestone occurs, but no 

marble In the Ranch Mehals, good building limestones are obtained, but 
not hydraulic, and in Guzerat more or less calcareous rocks are met w-ith. 

L C. 500 
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In Assam, m the Brahmaputra Valley, nummulUic lunestones occur 
at several localities, the southern face of the Khasia and Jaintya Hills 
affording an inexhaustible source of supply, known jn trade as Svlbet 
lime 


502 

503 


In Btivma, nummulitic limestones occur in Arracan and Pegu, and m 
Tenassenm true carboniferous limestones arc met with In Upper Burma 
a beautiful white semi-transparent marble, extensively used for carving 
figures o! t^ondama, is said to be obtained from the hiUs In the Madeya 
district. 

In the Andaman Islands, an important supply of lime, for Calcutta, is 
afforded by the coral reefs 

The writer has been favoured, by Mr. H B, Medheott, with the 
following bri^f account of the important — _ 

L\me IS a scarce article ih many pa ‘ 

lised m Calcutta is earned many him 

The want of a pure limestone flux at moderate cost has been the chief 
difficulty in ivorking the iron fornates m the Raniganj coal-field The 
most general source of budding hme m India is kankar or Auttkitr 
(meaning grave!), a granular or nodular stone found on the surface and 
m the suD*soil It is purely of secondary origin being formed on the 
' laming in solution more 

process of sod formation 
^ The production of it is 

very ’> Of soaking moisture 

and < niost pronounced, as 

in N< coalesce into a con- 

tmuo 50 formed must of 

course be impure a ' ‘ 

of foreign matter 
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rules high 


sb 

he 

ihe 


' , exceffent quality, 

• nd forms a large 

proportion of the lime used m that city 

“ 2 nd, Sylhet — Along the southern foot of the Sylhet hills there is an 
- yi. r — ' r 1 - t.g limegjQnes of the nummuhtic series, 

of the demand of Calcutta and lower 
extent. 

I Vindhyan limestone near Rhotasgirh is 

. » ported down the Son m btaats, it was 

S6n Onaf , , , 

j 


limi 

r 

Port Blair which may prove of economic importance, as u is ai auoui me 
same distance from Calcutta as Katni, and the hme is of equally good 


“ ^ther localities where limestone isknown are numerous.but at present 
if mereU local importance, or in most cases of no vxlue whatever A full 
isi of them, as far as the\ are known, wilt be found m (he llartitai of the 
Itolcgy tf lndia,'^o\ Ill,p 449* 
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Indian Lime CARBONATE OF LIME. 

(6) KanK4r or Concretionary Limb. KAKKAR. 

Kxnkar (KunK-ur). — ^“Throughoui the plains of Upper India the 5^9 
principal source of lime is the kanhar which is found in nodules and 
layers of various sizes in the clays of the Gangetic alluvium. It jields 
an excellent but somewhat hydraulic lime*' (H B. Medheoit. See also 
the remarks under Limestone.) 

“By Anglo-Indians the term ‘iawitflr* (which really means any kind 
of gravel) has been specially used for concretionary carbonate of lime, 
usually occurring in nodules, m the alluvial deposits of the country, and 
especially in the older of these formations The commonest form consists 
of small nodules of irregular shape, from half an inch to 3 or 4 inches in 
diameter, and composed within of tcjerably compact carbonate of lime, 
and externally of a mixture of carbonate of lime and clay. The more 
massive forms area variety of calcareous tufa, which sometimes forms 
thick beds in the alluvium, and frequently fills cracks in the alluvial deposits 
or m older rocks 

“ In the beds of streams immense masses of calcareous tufa are often 
found, forming the matrix of a conglomerate, of which the pebbles are 
derived from the rocks brought down b> the stream There can be no 


“ As a flux for iron, has been tried on several occasions, and I 5^0 


something less 

" Dlccu karitar his been largely employed as a buiIding*sfone, more 
particularly in connection with the Ganges Canal Works ** (Ball) 

Most of the roads in Northern India, and indeed in India generally, 
are metalled with kankir. 

(c) SnpLt-Liste 

SiiTLls.— “Alnslie, in his Ifaterta indtea, mentions lime produced by SIIELI^LIHB. 
u .»,« ...,11=^ 1 t It — .. -» A p- 1 1 f< ^II 

' . ' . ■ I ' 


sidcred more valuable for building purpo«:es than that obtained from 
Ijmcstone, and fetches a higher pnee^’ (T // JLfukharjt, Amsterd Cat ) 

was emplc^cd 

I to the Acrt- 
' • »engal Medical 

. • , coast of Oma 

L 2 C. 5II 
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that I have visited by burning the shells of the genus Ostrfa, whi 
abr * ’ ' • ■ • "1 « i 1 \ 


ab I, ■_ ^ , I 

globosa. 

lime essential to vegetation. 


A.GRICUL- 
TURAL USES. 

512 


INDUSTRIAL 

USES, 


Lime is invariably present m the asb of a\\ agricultural plants It i 
however, difficult to decide from this fact alone, whether it is indispe 
sable to vegetable life, since the substances found in ash are universal 
distributed over the earth’s sui-face and are invariably present m ail soil 
Seieral experiments have been made by scientific men under various ci 
cumstances to establish fully the above facts, with results to a certa: 
extent satisfactory For further information on this subject the reader 
referred to Johnson’s CroJ>s Grow, pp. 166-172, 

industrial purposes. 

Dye — Lime is universally used by the Manipuns to assist in tf 


pye adjunct 

513 


ig 

n 

ployed m the Rajshahye district for dyeing thread dark bluej of thi 
Dr. McCann ewes the followmg^ account s “The thread is first washe 
with wjy/mu^Iand driedr"*' ’ ' ’ " ’ ' / . 1. . » 1 

of ^atta sajj! mat{, 4. clnttat 
of cold water, are mixed t( 

' '**' .» j j - - * the deposii 

the whole is then pu 
^ chtUacks lime and 

ehttiacks of aoosh wood are again added to this solution The thread t 
then twice dipped m this so ... . a — «... 


ICallco 

printing. 

5 H 


A paint. 

515 


' i preparation of blue printing inl 

of permanent colour. A mixture ol 41b of shell-lime, 10ft of stone-lime 
and 151b of impure carbonate of soda \reh), with 3 gallons of water, li 
strained through grass; to this is added ilb of sulphurate of arsenic and 
lit} of indigo; the mixture is then boiled “till it assumes the metallic 
grecnish-blue lustre of the peacock’s tail U is then thickened with babul 
gum and Is then ready for printing.” Sir Edward further remarks : 
“ Lime IS used m calico-pnnting, in combination wjth gum, as a ‘resist- 
paste ’ It IS also emplojed with ' ■ - - « » 

and convert U into *iodigo-whue,’ 

Carbonate of lime is used as a , 


Tanning , . . . • . • ! ■ 

516 bides for the removal of tfie hair. In bnglnna it is universally useu 101 

this purpose. It has at the same time a solvent action on the hide “The 
hardened cells of the epidermis swell up and soften the rele malpigbt, 
• ‘ • . • -* •* so that, on scraping with 

mpletciy with hair " ( 5 '^ohj* 
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MEDICINAL USES. 

Meidce —According lo Dutt, tn the Htnii Maiena Mediea (p. 82 ) MEDICINE, 
lime IS used intcrnilly in dyspcpsii, enlarged spleen, and other enlarge- 5^7 
tncnls in the abdomen, and externally ns a caustic A mixture of lime, 

, — I .It *1 1 


Alnslle sajs the Vj*tians prescribe lime water mixed with gtngelly oil 
and sugar m obstinate cases of gonorrhma. "Mixed with gamboge, 
quicklime is ap^icd external!) to painful and gouty limbs It is also 
u<ed as a caustic m the bites of rabid dogs* {S Arjuti, Bomb. Drugs) 
The exhaustixe account of the medicinal properties of lime given by 
Dr. Waring in his Basar iftdtetnes (p 8 $) may be here quoted, since by 
doing so It will practically be unnecessary to refer to other authors — 

" Lir ---»•.♦» t • ■ 

of lime , ■ 

ounces 

mg wcl . ■ . . ^ . 

lime IS deposited at the bottom. Incases of emergency, as burns, Ac, 
half an hour is suflicicnt for this purpose , otherwise it should be allowed 
to stand for twelve hours at least Wore being used. It is only the clear 
water which holds a portion of lime in solution, which is employed in me- 
dicine. It IS advisable always to keep a supply ready prepared, as it is 
useful in many wavs, and it will remain good for a long time, if kept in 
w ell-stoppercd bottles, so that the air cannot have access to it The dose 
for adults is 1 to 3 ounces twice or thrice daily , it is best administered in 
milk. ^ 

adap . 

parec . 

and t ‘ . , 

water , • • 

The c ■ 
or thrice daily 

"In ac\dity of ihe stomach, in heart-burn, aud i« those forms of tn- 
digestton arising from or connected vnth acidity of the stomach, lime water 
in doses of 1 1 to 2 ounces, is often speedily and permanently effectual. It is 
particularly useful in indigestion when the urine is scanty and high coloured, 
and when vomiting and acid eructations are prominent symptoms. It 
is best given in milk. 

"In diarrhaa arising from acidity, lime water frequently proves use- 
ful , it IS best given in a solution of gum arabic or other mucilage, and in 
obstinate cases 10 drops of laudanum with each dose increase its effi- 
cacy, It may also be advantageously combined with Omun water. In 
chronic dysentery the same treatment sometimes proves useful Enemas 
of Iime.water diluted with an equal part of tepid milk or mucilage have 
also been used with benefit. It is especially adapted for the diarrhaa 
and vomiting of infants and young children tohtch result from artificial 
feeding, in these cases a sixth or a fourth part of lime water may 
be added to each pint of milk The saccharatea sdution of lime has also 
been found of great service in thisclass of cases 

" Obstinate vomiting sometimes yields to a few doses of lime water in 
milk, when other more powerful remedies have failed It is worthy of a 
tnal in the vomiting attendant on the advanced stages of fever-, it has 

C.S19 
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!f» a'rri* rtt-n 0^ I *»fV <*1 1 1 f vr ' ?<•»<•? I* i< afwf ■% 

rrrr '•0> ^{ m«'J> v tj t- m 1 . 

" / ** r Un f t' *t!**9f{t* f f it (PfU’i*H 

Pf /<'«/» ;,t»Mliir*^ f* {►ji'fi mr 8 wi'K frj U ^ 's it^-r t! «••• ?>r a 

iJ->y t/rt rlir*fi 'Jl'rti}* n »* h fc ' /mm r^Wj y.* rv« /. j/ 4/ff- 

(fi tr^tt \\Av^ >n * v** (■*’*■0 tr t r^tnl 4" J fv-r> « i*»f{ tV n-tc 

«>( vi}»»n4l »njri.|Lin» f>l 1 m *t « f*?* •>/ I t- wa er irtil s 3 

**/rt S're/iiti, I r*** nar*^ t/% tf I fft ft* fV, if-r*-** rr f>nf 

lifnri a <i>), pftirta ifi • n*- j t* t» iKwjp* t {d \jf r^prtnl?y 

ntlap’r*! f »r fh j*** r43»'i !•« nh < h af »rr‘3'-» nr } w' •f» 3*r Cfjn jtsm «y 
(urminj; To W «t tf<l C'* J'‘"r’r •■frd In f t t<"rr lir'c. 

S\tpfut Jl «»» / filtp uf <n it!tf'‘-/fJ If A i/>t '‘^ret tr-n t >-^■'<1 
foifnpmtir urtlrr jhc wat^ra* 4 f *• dapjifca* c’w t of 

u\ tn <^t fK «>n<' t-i \V>j»\<nx apj-^Ka’ »* » r’ia^ufc t< V r*<* 

wT»cr I ptnt and <-»? y% ttt«, crrflf~'»riy n» hVui. 

l>4r Vqii err* ar»Ij pprtt<it t « p.4'S I*y rrtr* i>/ a p ret of 
Jint or njj mou’rred <»4ih »e. Mxny 1-\tn\ tl jhft anruf. at'cndrd w«lh 

mnth *fcrr^K n and « iifj jjrrM *»#•» on ot burning, a't Iff^c 

»4*er ciditr pure or cmjonrd *•'*’* o] TV r-'r/ fffcrJ f*/ ttiCf-'^t <{ 
\er) vr>n.nl’r Oi'ufftl » if» an tno-t! p»rt cl w «er or miU, it 
urm^ 1 H‘cful ifijfvittin m du It •rfr>/rj>'»» tne mt/ an! <4rf fKeoffinjf jo 
5en*rtj1<nj« nod onirr tliJilrcn 

**/« C>-ntum^Uott, l»mr wtirr and m Ik hf^n «’fOpj:Iy rrenn* 
meniled an ofilinAf) l>evcriKC. H»e Mmr iltft*<lrink hat Wen ailii*eiJ 
in /?! ihttti, bui littlr Urpcnilri* < »* to be placed upon it as a s»fi% tt 
fnn> produce irmpo'nrj Wnefit. 

•* in VtrtiJ'VortUt enemaaof ^ <’f 4 ouncra of l»me wnier, rtpritetJ l«o 
Of three t<niei, hnae sometimes t»^n fount aurkcient to efTrct a curt. 

**/ri /ViiOMinf fy <i»iy «f thf S/ittcral /toil, time vk’Mcr K>vcn pteniv* 

fully m milk .art nmtUotcof no mean aalut, ihou,;h interim* to come 
of tne other alknliea It may nhobccntn m Ptntantm^Sf Artentc 

** TV Pnrtrt ixnJ SrafJr few opplicationi are "upcfior to I imc Lint- 
mem, compoicxt of cnual nans of time «ater and a wand o t t)tt%e oil 
IS eenerally ordered lor this purpose, but hn*eed ml answers put as well, 
and where this is not at hand Sesamum o»l forms a perfect sulxtituie 
When thoroughly shaken together, so as to form .a uniform misturc, it 
should be apphcil freely mer the whole of the burnt surface, .anil the parts 
kept covered with rags constantly wetted with it, for some days if nrccs 
sary This liniment on cotlon-wc»ol, applied to the pustules, js said to be 
clTeclual In preventing Ptlfmt^tn Smil/ f-axP 

I-IMC AS A COI^DIMrNT 

Food —Lime forms one of the essential Ingredients of the preparation 
known aiP/Sn which is universally chewed by the natives of India Lithcr 
the lime prepared from limestone or from shells may be used for this pur» 
pose The latter, however, bcingananimalproduct,is notusedby persons 
who are strict In their rehcious observances It is also mtved with the 
pulp of the fruit of Borasw* flabelUfonrds, in preparing the cake called 
talpalnh (f« l/tt remarks under fl pOt) The /’/uirmjco/rfaa cf India, 
alluding to the use of lime m says, “when used for any lengthened 
period. It considerably modifies the natural condition of the mucous cover- 
ing of the mouth, and alters the appearance of the tonpuc 50 as to render 
it useless or fallacious as a means of diagnosis m disease Its U'e in 
moderate auantities does not appear to act prejudicially on the s\ stem, but 
when largely indulged in, tt lays the foundation of muen visceral disease 

C .:523 
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DOMESTIC AND OTHER USES. 


Manure — As a manure, lime plays an important part It is largely 
cmplojed for this purpose, and is “particularly valuable upon very rich 
vegetable soils, such as those formed over peat bogs, its effects in these 
cases are partially due to the decomposition of the organic matter, ivhich 
It renders soluble and capable of assimilation, while the lime itself is con* 
verted into carbonate ” {Miller i Chemistry, Part II , 466) The black 
cotton soils are usually rich in most of the elements of plant food except 
lime Lime therefore “ acts beneficially on the soil Itself Ossingtothe 
general absence of lime in these black soils the crems produced on them 
are not so diversified as is desirable A dressing from x,ooo to 5 ooolb 
of lime may be applied per acre, according to the price at which the lime 
can be obtained “ (IF R Robertson, Agriculture, 13) 

I ime IS often emplojed as a deodorising agent “It is mixed with 
decaying vegetable matter, and with animal bodies, with the view of 
hastening their destruction and preventing the escape of offensne and 
noxious effluvia This effect lime produces by its tendency, in common 
with the other caustic alkalies, to carry the decomposition through the j 
intermediate stages of putrefaction at once to the ultimate products “ I 
{Morion, Cyclop , Agriculture, Vol II , 266) j 

Soap —Lime is * I * 

which IS described ' 

this soap, into whi • 

slaked lime equal t ‘ 1 

whole IS to be boiled , 

solution of glycerine are produced, when the latter may be drawn off 
from the bottom of the pan A certain quantity of water and commercial 
carbonate of soda (the latter being slightly in excess of the quantity of 
lime used) arc next added and the boiling and stirring continued, when 
the hard insoluble lime soap wilt be decomposed, and a 'grinulatcd* 
carbonate of lime will deposit, leaving a soluble soda soap floating m 
flakes on the surface of the liquid If the soda employed does not contain 
'*■ te 

it 


DOMESTIC. 

Manure 
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Soap, 
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Mortar and Cement — Ihe use of lime in the preparation of mortars Cement, 
and cements is too well known to require any special description The 526 
following paragraph from Miller’s Chemistry, Part II , 402, is, however, 
quoted here, as it will be found instructive ‘The great consumption of 
lime in \bc arts is lor the purpose ol making mortars and cements I'ure 
lime, when made into a paste with water, forms a somewhat plastic mass 
which sets into a solid as it dnes, but gradually cracks and falls to pieces 
It docs not possess suflicicnt cohesion to be used alone as a mortar, to 
remedy this defect and (0 prev ent the shrinking of the mass, the addition 
of sand is found to be necessary. Ordinary mortar is prepared by mix* 
ing one part of hme into a thin paste with water, and adamg 3 or 4 parts 
of sharp sand of tolerable fineness, the materials are then thoroughly in* 
corporated, and passed through a sieve to separate lumps of impcriectly 
burnt lime, a suitable quantity of wateris afterwards wairked into it. and 
It IS then applied in .a thin layer to the surfaces of the stones and bricks 
which are to be united The bricks or stones are moistened with water 
before applying the mortar, in order that th^ may not absorb the water 
from the mortar too rapidly . Tlie completeness of the subsequent harden* 
ing of the mortar depends mainly upon the thorough intermixture of the 
lime and sand “ 
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In lr<!^ /! «»fi J j 4Vrfi»#-fl I » a**- ’jrt}. a i j* t trve 

(nin I r t’ tjfi U tf ' »' »' t 't fMr • 40 I Tf' » ft 

tnn'«Tt at »• Tt* tr iw/J ip'tfen,-' htt pu«''t{ 

1 an t’l- fv\t \r> «n»t a i « ^ « f*t ( xt^- nn'<l p ■» r»{<-fx Jiy 

\tc(c^t, tf^'x < t it»*4^» f'xnx f tir- tn 

xh h v« >tV In a ttoitxtn t lpVr*\* n tp- 

Crr-ert. 
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Carbonate of PotasJt. 

PoTAtuti, PftuutMt, CxuronA'jK ft Pernttf. />. / Kofc* 
irM VI sf V Kail, 

Uf'fn > Jf'AXf, e» r*»t4*W», llifa i 

It* < I 7^*4t *4 ••• *i, 'l»« t 

r«ir/ii>. *M«<' T*« j yirntf^nt^^m, Hi Trt.J 

-‘/J. '?»t« t J'J'-J/J KtV I 

S*»» 

nrrcrem 4 --/*»»f /«/. jM iUttt* PH^h tnJ , 

4* t ; Ttrit’n* #•» C>*f**ltf»r t;» an t 5 // • Qf I 

r. S Vf*. Pit if iPii an^ J/jna/arfarrt, 4^7. 

$ Cftt f 

Th** m-^nMJXMJc of the rrft'xl P.«t3»x «tx W known cor*'n*rc;atty an 
Poimh (K.O) 1 ihtf'ftl tally i>it, ly evnt m injh a tre'ecule ct carlion 
0 otule (COj). brnin the carlwaaie t>» pnixVvtK, CO,l The lcrm/‘o'JiA 
jn, honexcf. h>n'‘ly apphcil i> the otjJ" nmj to th** carlxxnaf Ilf htier 
beinc more c«Trcitl> /tf*4rfc/*, nndwhen raU»ncdprar/'J»^ IhccaTU'nMc 
It soluL'- - -*• • -J . *. • .,, ♦-» I. -'-'eas*5W)th 

hen . • • , fX 5 *e. It 

nndly • • • thertWa 

thfck o • • • ilywieif in 

dry heal il melts at 8oo\ but lotw a porijon o! »i> cvbnnic acxtl * at still 
hi^jhef tctm>cniufCJ it xidaiiluci AcuJs deciwnpi's' »l vn h bti'k cftct\t»* 
ccnce of Carbonic acid, leavin}* behmd »t)i5 of the acid employed txiih 
potusHim Alconccntrved solution of the salt on cooUnp Mclds erysnls 
of ihecarbomle m which ihrccpropornons r>I xvaicr Inve combined with 
iHo of the salt At I30® the whole of this water of crvsTalhmuon may be 
expelled and the anhydrous carbonate obtained 

SOurccs.-^Por minx years the entire source of carbonate ofpo* 
lash w.a5 ihe ashes of plants land and marine Alihouph new sources 
of supply haxe lo a large extent dixcricd the indiistf>» about one-half 


cx-en of the same plant the succulent young parts ate more highly 
charged than mature tissues Of different plants, pines contain on an 
average only 045per cent, oahsoys *‘S cent* Mne shoots 550, 
ordinary straxv 5 §, ferns from 4 75 to 6*26, Indian cornstalks 17 5 nettles 
25 03, w heat straxv before eannp 4/ o, wormwood 73*0, and beet about the 
same amount 

These facts naturally suggest the plants best suited for the precaration 


sugar has been extracted from the roots, w e ha\ e to deal w ith a solution 
xvhich contains something besides sugar and water. After it has been 
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Indian Manufacture of CARBONATE OF POTASH. 


clarified and the cr)stal!irab!c sugar extracted, the remaining liquor is 
permitted to ferment, that the uncrjstalhzable sugar may be turned into 
alcohol and so utilized; but in the stills there will yet remain a waste 

' \ ’ ' * ' B\ evaporat- 

■ . ■ . aporating and 

, • • * ■ ot a mixture of 

potassium chloride, sulphate, and carbonate (together 50 or 60 per cent ) 
with insoluble matter and a good deal of sodium carbonate. The potas- 
sium carbonate forms about one-third of the weight of the calcined mass, 
and arises In a great measure from the destruction, during the calcining 


SOURCES OF 


duced here because of its direct bearing on many of the native contriv- 
ances emplojed in India for the preparation of pearlash It would be 
almost impossible to over-estimate the extent to w nich a crude carbonaten 
of potash IS employed by the people of India. In another volume under ' 
Alkaline Ashes (A 769, also A z62d)witl be found an enumeration of 
the principal plants used by the natives of India for that purpose, and 
these should be compared w iih the plants given under Berilla {B. 163) PS 
emt^ed in the manufacture of carbonate of soda. Although in India 
iwmense tracts of mountainous land are injuriously covered with various 
^,.»^ecies of wormwood (see Artemesia), except as a manure, the ashes of 
^ tnese plants are not apparently utilized. From the high percentage of 
carbonate of potash wnich the wormwoods contain, the preparation of 
pearlash might be confidently recommended to the poorer inhabitants of 
these regions as a useful new industry A large export trade might reason- 
ably be anticipated from the Himalayas to the plains of India, if not to 
foreign countries. 

while this IS possible, an equally profitable industry might also be 
organised in preparing the carbonate from the mj’uriousamount of saltpetre 
that impregnates the soil of many parts of India. One of the methods 
recommended for obtaining pure carbonate of soda for the laboratory is to 
heat pure saltpetre in a porcelain or earthen crucible, adding small pieces 
of charcoal till defiagrauon ceases. This is the rationale of a process that 
might readily be employed in converting crude saltpetre into carbon- 
ate of potash As a commercial fact, large quantities of carbonate are I 
now manufactured from the sulphate, indeed after the ashes of plants, this I 
is the next most impoctawt source of the carbonate A curious and recent I 
source is the Suint or perspiration on the wool of sheep. 

Uses of Caibooate of Potash. — It is largely employed in the manufac- 
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Carbonate 

from 

Saltpetre. 
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from the 
Sulphate 
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From Suint. 
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iiieuicine anu tor otner purposes" \,tiaijour). 

Manufacture in India. — Although, as already stated the ashes of 

r lants are universally used, both in dyeing and m medicine, throughout 
ndia, every district or almost each artisan holding special merits as pos- 
sessed by the ashes of this and that plant, still there are no large recog- 
nised centres where the carbonate (which alone must be held as the active 
principle in these ashes) is prepared for transport, still less export. TTie 
suggestion made above as to a possible Indian manufacture from worm- 
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CARBONATE 

POTASH 


wood on the hills and from saltpetre on the plains seems^ therefore, worthy 
of consideration. 


MEDICIHE. 

540 


Yearly Production.— The xtorld’s annual production is about one million 
hundredweights. 

Medicine. — Carbonate of potash is antacid, then alteratfv e and diuretic, 
and in over-doses poisonous. It is described in Hindu works on medicine 
**as stomachic, laxative, diuretic. It is used in urinary diseases, dys- 
pepsia, enlarged spleen, and other enlargements of the abdominal vis- 
cera. A decoction of chebulic myrobalan and rc/u/aitfl bark isgiven, with 
♦tip nddition of carbonate of potash and long pepper, in enlarged spleen 

. * - — iLj jn strangury 

very 

Special Opinions "Artimpurecarbonate of porajn(/^(i;/'a— ^hara) 
js also sold in the Bombay ba^drs, and is used in the preparation of 
pdpdda [pdpun), or little cakes made with the meal of the difierent sorts of 
dhall and a little quantity of asafoetida ; these are given as a digestive, but 
more as an article of food than medicine t the cakes are roasted over the 
fire and taken with nce'^ (C. 7*. Peters, MS., Zandra, South Afghanistan). 

For further information see AcKAcrwE Baricia, Potash, 

Reh and Saltpetre. 
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MEDICINE. 
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Carbonate of Soda. 

Vem.— sajjfkhar, Hmo ; Sajjt, Beno , Chour-h' 
matt*, ehoitr’kd-nanta^ DOK , Saj/ekhara, AIar ; Shach-eht-iaram, 
Tau ; Lota’Sach^kt, TeL , Qtl*, mllhul-fit*, Arab ; Shtkkar, tine- 
yjfio-, PCR3 , Sarjikakskara,oMiS 

References.— Pham. Jnd., 322 ; S. Ar/un, Bomi. Drugs, t6o, tdt ; U, S. 
Dtspens , 2321 / Ctre, Dxtt. of Arts and Mantifaetures, SS4. 

Medicine.— 'A substance too well known to require any special descrip- 
tion (See remarks under the preceding and under Barilla, Saj^i, and 
Rail.) It JS antacid and then alterative ‘‘A paste made of equal parts of 
yavahshdra and sajjt^kakshdra v/\K\\ water is applied to abscesses for the 
purpose of opening them” {U, C. Dult). 

* Special Opinions— ^“Carbonate of soda (impure), bdngada khdra, 
being the residue left dunng the manufacture of glass bangles A second 
form, which appears to be a purer carbonate of soda, is called SiiraU 
khdra } both are used in the treatment of dyspepsia" (C. T. Peters, M.B., 
Zandra, South Afghanistan). 
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CARBUNCLE. 

Carbuncle. 

-^1 - r — t. .-..-f,. of the ancients is garnet cut, as it is called, en cahtt- 
I , . y j -t.- efr.nf>c, when of good 

. • " . * ■ esteem 

. . • . • ' fthin the 

, ■ ■ • ■ . Itisbe- 

, . . Jalcutta" 

{Ball, beon. 6c..., l>-. ■* ' ■ i in South 

India, where they are known as Mantkiam {lam. bf it*./. 

The garnet when cat as a Carbuncle is convex above and hollowed 
out below, so as to leave but a thin fajer of the stone through which the 
light passes, revealing the bnght colour. The finest carbuncles are said 
to come from Pegu and Ceylon. Conf. with Carnehan. 
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Heart'Pea or Winter Cherry. 


CARDIOSPERMUN 

Halicacabum. 


CARCHARIAS, MulUr and Henle.f Day, Fxshet of India, jio. 

Carcharias. — Several species o/ sharks are employed by the natues of 
India in the preparation of a medianal oil. It seems probable that the 
sharks specially selected for that purpose belong to the genus Carcharias. 
Of these C. gangeticos is the most ferocious : it ascends the risers to 
about the limits of the tidal influence. C. hemiodoa also goes up the 
rivers, specimens havingbcen caught near Calcutta. Several other species 
are frequent m the Red Sea and Indian Oceaoj particularly on the coast 
of Sind. (See Sharks AND Sharr Fiks ) 


&^8 


CARDAMINE, Lmn G^n. PI., I., 70. 

Cardamine hirsuta, Lmn.; Fl. Br. Ind , I , i^s ; CRucirritiE. 

References.— T’Ayai/M, Fn Ceylon PI., $4 , Da!» &Cibs.,Domb Fl,7, 
Strasarl, Pb PI , 13 ,• Treasury of Botany 
Habitat. — A herb found in all the temperate regions of India; \cr> 
. abundant in Bengal dunng the cold ucathcr 

Food. — The leaves and flowers constitute an agreeable salad, resem* 
bUtvg watcr-ercss. 

Cardamonii see Amomnm subuUtttm, the Greater Cardamom ; 

and Eletfaria Cardainomom, Mafon — Ihc Lesser Cardamom. 

Cardamom seed Oitj see Amoreum subnlatom, Poxh. 
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CARDIOSPERMUM, Zmn./ Gen.Pi, I.,393. 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum, Lmn , FL Br. Ind , C70 ; H 

le.ft.^oS, Sapindacex. 

CALLooN-'JhE, Heart Pea or Winter Cherrt. 

Vern. Lalaphatkarl, nityephath. noaphutii, sibyhit, Hemo ; Itah-uJ. 
laUaH%co6), I’d , Barolio, Cuj , Aartph*t<. l>>Jb<i, tkt'ijal, Ikiws i 
MuJa-eotlan, TaV , AVI/a 1 lu li Iha-ljkjra, Tci. | 

3^yauttshmali, iiravf, S^Ns , /labb.ul isltjl, ta/ljf, Aite i 
mai, UlRM , Painatra.vel.isiKo 



Habitat— A climbing herbaceaus plant plentifu? In Ihep-’ams of India; 
chicfl) in Bengal and the Norih-We»t Pronnees ; is distributed to Cei Ion 
.nnd hi ihcca. Tendrils arc modificat ons portions of the floircr Lud : 
fruit triquetrous inflated. [ 

Mediane — The root is u«ed In ned cine as an c^eir, lataMc 
stomachic, and rubefaaent It also po««e»«« dapho'-eiic, d urrtii, ard 
tonic In combination with o’hcrrc'^rdies i* is prc'cnbrj l,> 

Hindu pnj'^icians inrhcumatv'm, nervous d 'rasrs,p.l»«, Ac. The decK. 
tion of the root is considered aperient b> ru'ne pracij’K>"eri. j j-rp. ' 
scribe tl m do^cs half a tea<i,p''ul tnice dai!) It m ro.s ard 

sliqhtl> nauseous to the ta«*c The SEm is said to Ir .-j.f tn t»e 
Panjib (//ai-Rfdafiaf). Mr. Oaden Povrell remarks ; “it is u^ed as a 
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C*>r 
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\\ood on the hjHs and from saJtpetreon the plains seems, therefore, worthy 
of Consideration 

Yearly ProducUon. — ^The norld's annual production is about one milliori 
handredweights 

Medicme. — Carbonateof potash is antacid, then altentwc and diuretic, 
and m Q\er«doses poisonous It js described in Hindu works on mcdicire 
’'as stomachic, latatue, diuretic It is used m urinary diseases, dys- 
pepsia, enlarged spleen, and other enlargements of the abdomim! \is 
cen A decoction of chebulic myrobalan and rohttaka bark isgiven, with 
the addition of carbonate of potash and long pepper, m enlarged spleen 
and 111 cr, and in tumours m the abdomen caned gufma In strangury 
Or painful micturition, carbonate of potash with sugar is considered a very 
efficacious remedy * {U C Dutt, Mot. Med Htnd.Sy) 

Special OpimOBS —§ "An impure carbonate of poLish lhara) 

IS also sold in the Bombay bardrs, and is used in the preparation of 
pdpada {f•ap^^n), or little c ikes made with the meal of the different sorts of 
dfiall and a little quantity of asafoctida , these are gi\ en as a digcstti e, but 
more as an article of food than medicine , the cakes are roasted over the 
fire and taken with ncc" \C.T Peters, Af B , Zandra, Saulh A/^fianittan) 
Tor further informatiOTi sec Atiwusa Eirtiis, Bsiut(.A, Potash, 
Rfk and S*tTrrrBr- 

Carbonate of Soda. 

Venu-^Saj/t tn/jt mtftl tajjt ihur, HrVD 1 DfkO t CAettr 

fnatli, ehaur id namak DUK t Saj;fih»ra MaA j Shaehthi iiiram, 
Tam } Lot* taeh-eht frt j OiH, Amn , Shikhdr, Itftf 

guiur, Pzu i Sar/iidiiH»ra sans 

References —/'Artm /nJ.jtSfS ArjunyD^mb Drugs, )^o, ifir / 1/ S 
, tjii t fdre. Diet, e/Arts end Manu/jetures, iS-/* 

Medidne —A substance too well known to require any special descrip- 
tion (See remarks under the preceding and under lUnitu, Sa/;i, and 
Unit } It »< antacid and then niierative ’'A paste made of equal parts of 
yiritr/iira and tjjjt-kakshnra with water w applied to obscesscs for the 
purp<7*e of opening them' (1/ C Dull) 

Spedil Opfnloas.— 4 ‘Carbonate of soda {tmpureK bang yd i ihtrrs, 
l*eing the rrsidjc left dunng the manufoicture of glass hangfes ,V second 
frrm. which appears to t»i* n purer carbonate of sckH, is called *!urjty 
i ^ , L :h ife med in tho treatrrenl of dyspepua” (C, T. Peters, Jf P , 
ZandrJ, 

CARBUNCLE. 

Carbuncle. 

“Tie Ca lure'* f th" arc erts Is garnet cu* as it is caMed, /*» enf^u- 
e I/., Tt^ ar' It ,r t pracr sed in Ird t, and it e s ones when t ( g -o'' 
f,3* yar«tweav»jt are trt'au ant would rreet w il mrre e’lrem 
s.*-re i r * t* » i»e* t VP'A 1 / t*- cheap wf ch has f « ih^m w itm it'’ 

I f-rt. s- / 4 . ' , t» t u*Ii I Va oint r f It n 1 

r h <»■ ", {‘■j iV— -c It t I I a j—a i I'^a n ih'-m ff m Ca’ >t i ” 

t' t } /t C r *,j/ piifoxtr stM l^’-v r*on Jn u *1 

lr_ j, W r- 1^*/ i - li- -wr it (T^ti ft' ). 

i ret «* a < irf ir it t ns»t a’n-<r sa 1 f» ! w» 1 

r j‘ V* t I*' fs* A I /> JtSt' cf 1^*’ » O'* ihf I e\ tt- 

j »» —, f* • >’ » ‘ !.»■ t s *r Ih- * arc/ s «<rc *J d 

I , f i i e-g , A--* C*a f i .jf w d* 
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Heart*Pca or Winter Cherry. 


CARDIOSPERMUM 

Halicacabum. 


CARCHARIAS, Muller and I/enle, / i)ay. Fishes of India, ^so. 

• . » I • ployed by the natives of 

t seems probable that the 
. _ to the genus Cardianas 

Of these C. ^ngetlcns Is the most ferocious : it ascends the rivers to 
about the limits of the tidal influence. C. hemiodon also goes up the 
risers.specimens havingbecn caught ncarCalcutlx Several other species 
are frequent in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, particularly on the coast 
of Sind (See StfARKS and Shark Fins ) 

CARDAMINE, Lmn / Gen. PI, 70 
Cardamine hirsutai Ltnn.t Fi Br. Ind , /, 138 , Cruciper^. 

References.— Ceylon Pt , 14 , Date &Gtbs,Botnl> FI, 7 , 
Slewart, Pd PI , SS , Treasury of Botany 
Habitat. — A herb found in all the temperate regions of India, very 
. abundant in Bengal during the cold weather 

Food,— -The leaves and flowers constitute an agreeable salad, resem- 
bling water-cress 

Cardamonij see Amomum subulatum, Roxb ., — the Greater Cardamom ; 
and Elettana Cardamomum, Malon — the Lesser Cardamom 

Cardatnom seed oilj see Amomum subuUtnm, Roxh. 

CARDIOSPERMUM, Lmn., Gen.Pl , I.,3p3, 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum, Zmn , Fi. Br. Ind , I., 630 , JVtgh/, 
le.ft.joS, Sapindaceje 

Balloon-vine, Heart Pea dr Winter Cherry 

Vem. Lauphalkart, nayaphath, noaphutki, sibjkul, Benc , Hah-ul- 
/a/ia/ (seed), Pfl , Karoho, Cuj , Kanphult, 6odha,shihjat, BosiB , 
Tam , Nalla gultstenda, £ tnakata lidha kakara, Tel , 
Jyautishmait, iaojirl, Stns , Habb ut katkal, taftaf, Arab . Sla-la- 
vtai, DURM , Painaira we/,SiNG 

References , /•/ ind , Ed CBC ,335, Amshe, Mat Ind U 

2 -, “■- n.,.., , O, . „ 

.r°K , , ' Dymoek, 

S Aryan, 

Bomb p 

sveyoj • . Afaton’s 

Bur,i , 
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fruit triquetrous inflated. ' I 

Me^cme.— The root is used^ in medicine as an emetic, laxative, MEDICINE. 

552 


Panjdb {}Jah~til.kalkal). Mr. Baden PoweJJ remarks .• "jt « used as a 
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The Thistle. 


MEDICINE. 

Leaves 
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Plant. 

555 


tonic tn fever, and a diaphoretic m rheumatism ” The fried lEavps are 
said to brinp: on the secretion of the menses. The following prescription 
IS given b3> Dr Dutt as a Hindu cure for amenorrhcea* Equal parts of 
fyatihshmaU leaves, iaritkd (impnre carbonate of potash), Acorns Cala- 
mus root {vaeha)t and the root-bark of Termfoalfa tomentosa (asana) 
reduced to a paste with milk; taken m doses of about a drachm for 
three days {Mai. Med /Jtndtis) “On the Malabar coast the leaves are 
administered in pulmomccomplamts, and mixed with castor oil, are inter- 
nally employed in rheumatism and lumbago ” Mixed with jaggeiy and 
boiled in oif, they are a good specific in sore eyes The whole pi-ant, 
boiled in oil, is sometimes employed to anomt the body m bilious affec- 
tions Rheede says that rubbed up with water, it is applied to rheu- 
matism and stiffness of the limbs The plant, steeped in milk, has 


Juice. 
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Leaves. 
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Puii^ Drury, S Arjun) 

Food.— “ In the Moluccas the leaves are cooked as a vegetable ** 
(Drury, D PI) Lisboastates thatin the Bombay Presidency theleavesand 
shoots are “eaten as green” Balfour remarks that “popular super- 
stition asserts that by eating the srsos, the understanding is enlightened 
and the memory rendered miraculously retentive ” 


CARDUUS,Z»««./ Gm PI, 12, 4 ^ 7 . 
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Carduus nutans, Xw«., FI. JBr. Ind ,111 , 361 : Composite. 
The Thistle 
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FODDER 
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Vern — ^ancAJn, tise, bSdaioard, Pc , Oult bidi-aurd, Kashmir 
R eferences .— Pb Pi , 133 • Baden Povell, Pi Pr , 336 ; Dy iMocb 
Mat Med W ^33^3 abo 3nd Ed , 466. 

Habitat —A tall stout thistle, found m the Western Himalaya, from 
Kashmir to Simla, at an altitude o! 6,000 to 12,000 feet , also at Hazara m 
the Panjdb, and in Western Tibet, at an altitude of 13,000 feet. 

Medicine,— The flowersareconsidercd febrifugal in Lahore ; according 
to Mr. Baden Powell, m Kashmir, they are also used topunfythe blood 
Fodder.— Eaten by camels greedily When bruised, to destroy the 
‘ • — •* - •*- seasons, when other food 15 scarce, is 

I vernacular names with those given 


DOMESTIC 

562 


Domestic.— Murray remarks that the leaves are employed to curdle milk. 

CAREYA, Gen PI , /., 721 

Leaeti sUernate, not gUnd-doited Flovert 4 ™erous Stamens 

numerous, la »«vera\ series sli-blly coariote attbe base , ©aments uluorm, 
innermosUaod outermost without eotbers Ovary 4 5.celled, crowned bjr an 
snnuUr disc- Pfu\t Urfe, globoso, £brOuS, dissepiments absorbed, seeds 
namerous 

A genus.containmgonly 3 species, and these confined to India, named 
m honour of the Rev. Or. Oarey— one of the distinguished Serampore 
Missionaries— -a disiingmshcd botanist and a contemporary of Dr. 
Roxburgh’s, 
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Careya. 

CAREYA 

arborea. 

Careya arborea. Roxh,, FI. I 3 r. Ini., II., 5// ; Beid , FI. Sylv., /. 
20j; IVigbt III., pp, too; Myrtacex. 

f— 1. i -It ».'-tt| fi.. f ' . . 
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uurint,auattj>i, ill , Adtdi, rwAN ; o<t«ui<iH, MvbUK , hanbve, ham- 
h'aay, han-iicay, bhan-hhwat, ban-brai, Durm , habua^, kumbt, Tale* 
INC, TVi^h^Ii Karen, hakttla,ahaUe,SiHO t Aumbhi,SAt,s 


tt 

Habitat.— A large deciduous tree, with the leaves turning red in the 
cold season and the new foliage appearing tn March and April just after 
the flowers have faded. Frequent in the Sub*Himilayan tract from 

• ] I I r. . »» ’.Western, .and South 

• , . t ipid, often giving as 

I 

Ouffl.— Yields a brown or greenish-brown gum, recarding which but 
little IS known (Atkutsott). This forms with water a tolerably thick muci- 
lage of a dark-brown colour {Dymock). 

Dye and Tan-— Bark used for tanning. (Knrs) The Rev. A. Camp- 
bell says that m Manbhum the bark is used as a dye. I 

Fibre.— The bark yields a good fibre for coarse cordage, [Gamble, 
Campbell, fSfc ) Lisboa remarks that the bark affords a *• stuff suitable 
for brown paper of good quality.” Tasar silkworms feed on the leaves 
(C P. Gas , 1870, S 04 -) 


III siiAAe-L»iie ana ail iwrubiuK oi me same is given internally [Uev A. f 
Campbell, Month ' 
child-birth, Thej 

heal ruptures cau ** 

“The CALiCFsof 

kumbha, they are clo%e shaped, 4-partite, fleshy, of a greenish-brown 
colour, and about an inch long , when placed in water they become coated 
with mucilage and emit a sickly odour The natives use them as well as 
the JUtCB of the fresh bark with honey as a demulcent in coughs and 
colds” (Dymocl) “The fruit is also astringent and generally aromatic, 
and IS used m the form of a decoction to promote digestion ” {S Arjun, 
Bomb Drugs, 55J 

Food.— The tree blossoms during the hot season, the seed ripening 
about three or four months after (i?oxb) The Rev A Campbell sa\s 
the fruU IS eaten by the Santah, and is also used medicinally, os are the 
flowers The fruit, known as i/umi, 15 eaten in the Panjab , it is also 
given to cattle The seeds are said to be more or less poisonous. 

C. 576 
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The PflpA/a or Papaw. 


TlMDEn. 

577 


DOBTESTIC. 

&Sow*m&teh. 

578 


Tinder 

579 


580 


S8t 


>4ills by Dr. GrlfTilh in 1836, 
up, though they ‘ ■ * 

The u-ood is • 

sn_js *' the cab'mc 


* * *■' ' ' ' dall red, 

■ hcnuli* 

■ jhl from 

• ■ « ■ brought 

Mishmi 

were fovinil to be quite sound on being cut 
* ‘ rcnrs. 

• imptements. Drury 

for boxes. It tahes 


turc, and cabinet-work but is loo heavy for such purposes. It stands 
well under water and is much admired for axles, “ It »s frequently em- 
ployed for wooden hoops, being very flexible '' (Drury, V. Pt.), Beddome 
sa)s it is .a favourite wood in some parts of the covmirj* for charco.xL 
Domestic Uses.— The fibrous batk is u^cd in M>sor as a s!o»-m.itch 
to ignite gunpowder (Camfroii). Inmany parts of India U ts also used in 
the preparation of fusees for matchlocks Brandis says these are prq>.arcd 
* . • ' ihe fibre into a thin cord. 


r ' • . . .t ; • '» 

. • . “Tl • • . 

• • • ■ [Drury, [/. Pi.) 

Careya herbacea, JioxK' El, Br. Jnd., //., 5/0 / ^Vight, !c., t. ss 7 ' 

Vero.— BAi/i dul/w, Beno.j CA«»fl,NEpALj BAutntrforimJo, SsNS. 
References. — Brandts, For. Fl.,i3 T; Khts, For. Ft, I., 499 s Gamite, 
Man. Ttmi., fp?. 

Habitat.— A small undershrub with pink flowers which appear from 
February to March, Common m the Taral from Kumaon to the Khasia 
Hills and Chittagong. Also plentiful throughout the plains of Bengal, 
Oudh, andthe Central Provinces. 

CARICA,im«.,- Gen. PI., I., Sis. 

Carica Papaya, L.; Fl. Br, JnJ.f //., S99 » Passifiores. 

The Papaw or Papaya Tree, 

Vem. — Pappaiyd,pepiyd,pafeya, Beng.j Papaya or tspiya arnia.fepiya, 


papatyi oi pnpatyah. Hi, 
TOR- 0 (t>»ieLON), Pb ; / 
Boub ; Papula, kalha 
eranda kaidt, Guj ; 


'nrOs- 
Pafat, 
hfhda, 

CfAL*’ 

URif.; 

Sf^GJ 

■ mdts. For. Fl , 244 / 
, 207 ; Oats. & Gibs 1 
he, Ortg. Cult, Ft: 
1720; Pfoedren 
" ' , iri, Dymoch.PIat, 

. Guide to Museums, 

' Vll.; Fteming, List 
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The Papaya cr Papaw. 

CARfCA 

Papaya. 

.fr>. . . ^ t>. ... 1 .. A *f-» fm4 // », 

• > /S* 1 



IHbitAL — A «ub-}icrl)iccf)u<, almo«t bnncMcss tree, commonly cuUi\ i* 
ted in girdcns llirwiRlmiil Indii ; from Dcllii (o Ccjlon. Pruitsallthc 
j car round, but Ibc fruu i« moM fusenus duonp ibe <ummcr ,md when 
culti\ nted in n Iiol moist climnlc : docs not succeed ncll m the dr^cr nirts 
of Indi-i. DeCandoilo bclieses it to be n mine of the shores o> the 
Gulf of Mexico and of the West Indies and doubtfully of nrasit. All the 
other ‘pcci 
one 
befe ■ 
b> ■ • 
s\ or / ■ 
nan 

supi ■ 

India by me t’oriuguese Lirandis uns us in it its buiiitisL name, 
//iimtitrf/it, means fruit brought by sca*going vessels In 162C, seeds 
were sent from India to Naples, *0 that the tree must have been intro- 
duced into India at on early date or shortly after the discovery of 
America, It is generally dicecious, the female flowers sessile, anti the' 
male on long peduncles Sometimes, however it is monoecious or the 
flowers even ncrmaphrodite. 

Resio.— Hxudes a white rc«in. {Kurt ) 

Fibre —Or, Oyoiock recommenas the fibre from the stem to be exa- 
mir * . ■ • • « * • *. . ' */ 


cs of the genus are unquestionably American. The non-Asialic 



Is r ■ < . • • • • 

Juit . • . • • • • • 

pof , • ; » ’ • • ' • 

Jama\ctnt\t {^Vol. // , 37) that in Jamaica it ii reexoned as most injurious 
to the intestines: the same fruit when ripe is excellent and whole- 
some.” " The anlbelmmtjc properties of the milks joiccof iheuNnirF rnviT 

•*»-. T»— cntion 

• • ' • I ■ I ming 

■ ■■■'.' I m the 

• Fur- 

. ■ outon 

{Med Planti of Maurttius, 1857, p 65), and it may justly be con- I 
eluded that tbestafements as to its efficacy as an anlhtlminlic are founded I 
on fact. The following mode of administration was employed by Dr. 


RESIH. 

582 

FIBRE. 

Juice. 

584 


Unripe ftailt. 

58s 


Mode of 


gar may be added This may be repeated two day's successively if re- 
quired The above is a dose for an adult, half the quantity may be given 
to children between seven and ten years of age, and a third, or a tea- 
spoonful, to children under three years " 
ally ■* ■ ’ ve 

It ■ a • 
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Papaya. 


The Papaya Or Papaw. 


MEDICAL 

OPiNIONb. 


one ortwognins withsuFarorroilk aJiernjcals should bcgiven toaduhs 
A few drops of jujce added lo tough meat render it ^uitc tender and fit 
for immediate cooking This is very dcstrabb in the case of invalids 
Tincture of the juice docs not keep well and is disagreeable to taste A 
syrup of the powder may be made if required for children and delicate 
ivomcn " (Surgeon H L D\tii,M D , Puona) “The milk-like juice of 
the green or unripe frmt is a good digestive, and most cJIicacious in 
dyspepsia I have frequently prescribed it with marked success The 
ripe fruit is alteralive, and if eaten regularly every morning, corrects 
that habitual constipation so common in India The dry fruit is said 
’ ‘ ’ several cases without 


to promote the secre- 
lot unfavourable, but I 

think the good effect %vas chiefly owing to the maintenance of a uniform 
heat However, more expenmenis are necessary to decide the ques- 
tion The leaves should be gently bruised and heated in a pan and 
applied warm to the breast. The dose of the milk like juice is 30 drops, 
mixed with water, two or three times a day The juice must be fresh, as it 
decomposes quickly, but it may be obtained by picking the green fruit on 
the tree and collecting the white fluid in a glass” (P -4 Barker, MD, 
Ctvil Stirgeon, Diimka, Santal Pargana^ “The ripe fruit >S very 
pleasant eating indeed The leaves of this tree have the peculiar property 
of making tough meat tender If afoivl, recently killed, be wrapped up in 
papya leaves for a couple of hours, and then cooked, it will be as tender 
as It It had been hung for 24 hours I have seen spleen grow smaller in 
young persons who have been treated with the dried and salted fruit. 
The juice called bapatne has digestive ferment properties and will re- 
move thickened skin, as in eczema and corns It is also said to be a 
» r n , t w » -w 


diarrhoea ' {Asuttant burgeon 0/enal :itng, ^attarattyur) rapyJ juiui. 
is used in dyspepsia as a vegetable substitute for pepsme” (Surgeon 
B Gray, Lahore) “It has the property of rendering meat tender and 
cj facilitating theprocess of cooking It contains a vegetable peptino and 
can be used as pepsine ” (Brigade Surgeon J H Thornton, B A , M B , 
Monglnr) "The juice has great solvent properties 11 dropped on raw 
meat, it dissolves it in a few minutes The green frmt when boiled w ith 
meat renders it tender The green fruit is used as a vegetable Is a 
mild laxative and diuretic The npe fruit is cooling at first, but has a 


it has rubefacient properties Hospital Assistant Oopal khundcr ua»- 
gull reports that meat softens when boded with the unripe frmt cut into 
pieces. It is also used in the form of curry bv thenatives” (Surgeon Anund 
Chtittder Jfuierjt, boaihally) *• ’ “ - « 


\jttrgeori u, i auc 
to possess digestive 
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The Papaya or Papaw. 


CARICA 

Papaya. 


properties’* (P. W. B , Dacca), “ Ihc juice has the power of dissolving 
coagu\alcd albumen*’ (Surgeon A, Crcmbitt Dacca). “ AntheJmint/c A 
leg of mutton or a fowl left under a papaya tree for a night is said to be- 
come quite tender” (Surgeon C iJ. RusselltM D , Siran'i, “The juice| 
IS applied m psoriasis and other skin affections of a similar character” ; 
(Surgeon'Major II'. Dymoch, Medxcal Siort-keeper,Bomhay). “ The fresh . 
juice of the fruit of this plant has the power of digesting meal if it is kept at | 
aboutthctcmpcralureof the body. It • 


iced by me m 
etUe for Feb- 
“The juice 

j - - - . t - j , . . ^ good for 

‘ , . • m” (Sur- 

' ■ " < ' * i iripe fruit 

^ / which IS 

analogous to pepsine m its physiological property, and has the virtue 0 / 
dissolving all azotised matter. Its action on muscular fibre is peculiarly 




unnpe fruit m many cases of enlarged spleen, but have not found it an | 


irritant and is applied for the same purpose to the os uteri ” ^Siirgeon^ 
if.n v , 'yohnGomes,Esa ,JiredicalStore- 

iternally it produces abortion” 

■ ' 3 produce abortion Fruiteaten” 

■ •' Salem), “The unripe iruit, 

made into a curry, is eaten by women to excite secretion of milk. It i 
also has the property of making meat of any kind tender when cooked ' 
with it (Honorary Surgeon P Ktnsley, Chtcacol, Ganjam, Madras), 
“ Acts on the spleen ” (Surgeon W A Barren, Bhuj, Cutch) " Ver^ use- 


D R, Thomson, M D., CIE, 
» a poultice have an excellent 
The inspissated juice of the 


C. 588 
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The Papaya cr Papaw» 


fruit, in do<e5 of i grain mjec^cd hypodermically, will remo\e the morb d 
tissue ^\uhin the area of Its contact TcNcris occasionally excited as ttcll 
as local irritation, and lienee tins mode must be pursued carefully I 
have used the inspissated juice also m the form of pills m strain to 4- 
gnm doses for the same disease The result seemed fawarable, but as 
other methods were used the matter is open to doubt*’ [Surgion W, G 
Ai«^, U B , Modrai^ ‘ The leases are used externally for nervous pains 
The leaf may be cither dipped in hot wttcrorwirmcdovera fire and 
applied to the painful part” \_Sv.rgeon-MajQr W //alait, M D , Bombay) 
" Ihe seeds are considered to be anthelmintic" {Surgton-Uojsr J. Robb, 
Ahmtdabad), 


The above opinions show bow widely and uniform!) the properties of 
the papaya are believed in by Native and even by European Medical 
Officers, 


POOO 
Ripe fruit. 

Gre^Pfnilt 

Curries and 
pickles. 

590 

Other modes 
of prepar- 
ation 

591 


Juice 

592 


TIStBEIl 

593 


Food —When npe the fruit attains the sire of a small melon, the 
interior is soft, vcllovv, and sweetish, eaten by .all classes and esteemed 
innocent and wnolcsomc When green it is cooked by the natives m 
their curnes and also pickled The npe fruit has a flavour peculiar 
to Itself, the better qualities 'ire eaten ivubout sugar, and by many 
persons ore ranked among theSmof eastern fruits By others the/io^ayfl 
IS eaten with pepper and salt The seeds have a pleasantlypuogcnt taste, 
not unhke musiird, hence *n all probability the idea occasonally 
alluded to that this is the mustard tree of the «cnpturcs Lisboa sav s the 
fruit has a sweeush taste and makes an excellent tarl When boiled in 
slices It is eaten as a vegetable Don sa>s that m South America the 
fruit after being boded md mixed with lime juice and sugar is used «n 
place of apple sauce Sloane remarks that the unripe fruit is cut mto 
slices and soaked in water till the milky juice is removed It is then 
boded and eaten as turnips or baked as apples. A few drops of the milky 
sw of the papaw is said to render meat tender The author of the 
Mahksan recommends that for this purpose ihe juice should be mixed with 
fresh ginger In Barbadoes the flesh of animals is reported to be hung 
on the tree over night in order to soften it This idea prev ails all over India 
and IS doubtless often resorted to by domestic servants Drury con 
firms this and states that he has personally tested the accuracy of the 
popular notion Dr dohn Davy Rh [, 1855} declaresthat this is 

due to accidentalcauses According to some writers the best plan to soften 
meat is to w rap it overnight m the papavj leaves, or to drop a htile of the 
fresh juice into the vessel in whrch the meat is being cooked Brandis 
mentions another process, namely, to meat with water impregnated 
with the milky juice It is even stated that meat is rendered 
by causing the animals to eat the seeds before they are killed The 
best qualities of papain are *aid to be obtained from Singapore and 
hloulmain stock ' The green fruit, when peeled, boiled, cut into smak 
pieces and served with sweet oil, vinegar, salt and pepper, serves as a 
very palatable vegetable, and is very similar to squash in taste " {Mr 
Liatard) 

Strnctnre of the Wood — ^The stem of this fast growing tree is too 
spongy and fibrous to be regarded as affording timber. Gamble desenbes 
It as soft wooded 


DOMESTIC. 

594 - 


Domestic —The juice is used by native ladies as a cosmetic to remove 
freckles It is also exceedingly acrid, causing blisters and itching » 
applied to the skin {Treasury f Botany) ‘ fhe leaves are employed 
by the Negroes in washing linen as a suustitute for soap” {O'Shaug/t’ 
nessy) 

C. 594 
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The Blistering Papaya of Brazil. j 

CARISSA 

Carandas 

Carica sptnosa. 

A branching tree met with m Guiana and Brazil, 
acrid juice than the other species If dropped on 
disagreeable blisters The fruit is not eaten, and 
rnrr ~ ’ 1 » - 

! 

, has a much more | 
the skm It causes 
Its flowers have a 

MEoteme 

Juice. 

595 


carr 

dru{ 


CARISSA, jCj»« , Gen Pl,II,6g$ 

A ^nus of densely branched, spmoa« erect shaibs, belonging- to (he 
Apocynacb^ There are some twenty species Aincan As atic, and Australian 
Sip \! D. Hooktr remarks o( the five Indian speoes that they are pro* 


Canssa Carandas, Ifnn / Pt Pr. Ind, HI, 6jo, JFighf, Ie,f 

426, AvQCTCNkCZX 

Syo — C C0NO8STA, Wight, le , i wfp, Bedd , Fl Sylv , Hen , /J 5 , Anal , 
t I 9 ,fi 9 6 

Vern -^Kaeaundj, iarinda, or iarenda, ^annga, kerreni, ttmulhe. 


59<S 


Brandis Far Fl ,33a 1 «r 

Ttmb , 26i , Dais & C 

rot, Stevart, Pb Pi 

Di mock Xfat Hed 

Atkmson s Fean I rod 

Tansef Bens', 143 I ^ 

Botany, Firminger, V m Card , tso " 

Habitat —A dicViotomously branched bush, cuhuaied for its fruit in 
most pirts of India , said to be «ild m Oudh, Bengal, and South India 
In the Pmjdb and Gujarat « frequents hedges, ind forms spmj, low, 
dense bushes , is also found m Burma, Ce\lon, and Malacca 

It flOHcrs from Tebruiry to April and oroduccs a small fruit which n 
grape green when joung white and pink wnen approaching matunts, and 
nearlj black w [len ripe The fruit is ripe in July to August 

Dye — Dr McCann state* that in Uh-igalpur the fruit is used as an 
auMlnr) in d) eing and tanning 1 he milk> flu,d w hich exudes from the 
woorided part of the fruU when gathered is serj adhesive 

RlctJiane -~Tlie unripe yRUir is asinngeni, and the ripe fruit coa'ing, 
*100, -ind useful in b I ous complaints lhe root has the reputation of 
« ^ stomncl 1C. *' It is used as a plaster in the Concan to keep 

on flies, and pounded w ith horsepjss, limetuice and camphor as a remedy 

Lr Itch IPyrno it ) r r 

Special Opicioas.~J **It 1$ coos dered to be antiiejT'bjficard r*J h . 
used in the form of cum and chuines b> lhe rtaiixes” (AsstsUnt Sar 
gr.n AnurJ ChunJer S/uktrji, A^at^j/fy}* •* Anti*corb--c, ripecti^- 
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Tfc* 


nnl*' n U' V%*rrn, /* tj, (‘1 » S), m a-* ! 

f ■sjnV'* r’ pffvl t irf u’ »■'« fj - f,p/. (mi - „ » ^r* v <r x-n 

ttitK r I hM, \ t**-* rM>, jt p.- p-fl ?•? 

7. it, /'*»»', »#, O'frf}) rt |V' v^^ry 

much M tfi- (O'M*— -r tr—n r>l rrnrtfit ((vtt'* (Sirrt Jftr* 

/*. *V f)rt;ii) 

r oo-l.— Th*" frxu* »A »r^ t** in*rt p VJ" j s \ rr It »» np**, a*y<! »« a!’*’ 
rfti(t’ox«l m f xrt* af't! p 1 ! r>r^t| f t p i* { t •tsp'^r to a"y 

other (nxl tn (tut! (FirmtrtetfS. Wf/'n a vc*v j:y)4 j'l v 

(rq jnl to t«!c«*fMn!) (nr wKrii it It CTi’*jrit'‘t} »r l'-'" jja'r’-Tt cvnoJ 
by rurppfsni. The naiart urUr'ta’Jy (jt th** fru t tvhcM ftp**, art! et* 
C^t»n>j p cklint: th#-) <t » no* c « t. u, 

Stractate of the WotnJ — I A»t!, fr-ivt'b, t^v^*Sfr3»r*‘{5 

Dom*VJc Umj,— M tl»o rtrr*-J j }y ttrnr;' fer c*. It* cf 

stroflj:, sKifp thorn*, (cmicrt tuvh Irtl,;"* aJ->ti Inpasfxt’-. 

CaHssa dt/Tusa, /nl,rj C./J C ,sjt;S;fn for C. s?l»n'% 

A, J)C, wliiclj ICC. 

C. macrophylla, U\itt , fJ Br.Sni^ ///, i5j/. 

Syn.— CAFf>t*iJxvc*onr4./?4'/ I Ct>tL((tc.it, ft Sflf.Htrt, 

RefcteftCCa— 0 -»'* /**<»»*«, ft i 4 Sl V P!,efrm,i*\ 

Habitat,— A hf>;c shrub nnh \rry «ron;j, cuf\ct! ihornt, eottmon on 
tlic Oocetn penmsut-v, Coortj {/ffyne) , KontwAO at Uamshti 
CourtiJlum flowera are much hrger ilinn those of the 

other specie* 

Food.— The fruu ts enten, u is about the stje of a ptum and ripens 
in May. Oeddomo says it is superior to that of C. Caraadas. 

C. spinarum, A DC , FI Dr Ini , III , 6 jt / /e , t, f 57 

Syn — C oirrus*, Roxb 

The Flora 1/ Dn'hh /nJujrrjnifJsth ssprars Ai prohaWr enJ/ a s*afe cl 
C, Carandas, concurrmcm»h««p)nwn*»ith Dr Brand*!. It is ma*n]/ 
d»t*njuishcC liyits heiBj; atm^llrr plant, with shorter and more sJeoder 
spines, more acute leaves, and asmaller berry 
Vnr hlrsuta is more pubescent than the type condition It is C» TiUosa, 
Roxi , Eft . Carey and II all , andalso ©( II ifA/, /e , t 4d7— a form nbich 
Roxburgh regarded as quite dssUnct from the Others described by him 
and of little economic value 

^ierH^Karau/ula, IIisd j Gin, gannJi, /^afna, Po { San iarunJa, 
anka kali, UrIITA, Karamadsia, 3 \'i 3 ( lltirler/ir, TEC , AannBJn, 
Oraon 

References —ifffrb.W /nrf, St CBC, XJt, Brandis, For FI, Sift 
hart. For **—»'• *" (ft, 

En Ceylon >6 ; 

Badtn Pne af* 

/our, Cyclop of 

Bom 1 166 

Habitat.— A small, thorny, evergreen shrub, stild in most parts of 
India, especially in the drier 2ones and in the plains of the Panjab, the 
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The Carnelian. 


CARNELIAN 


Mcdidne. — This nlant is mentioned by Baden Powell amongst his 
drugs of the Panj'tb, but its supposed properties arc not stated. 


MEDICIKE. 

Wood. 

607 


which IS given as a tonic anu cnoiagogue \i/r, ^tevart). 

Food -—The fruit is eaten m tarts. The /caves arc greedily devoured 
by goats and sheep. 

Structure of the Wood.— -Hard, smooth, close-grained, said when very 
old (In Kangra) to be black and fragrant {Brandis) It 1$ generally 
gregarious, often forming undergrowth in the forests of PInus longifolia, 
of bamboo, and occasionally of leak. It is used for turningand combs. 

Domestic Uses.— Largely used for dry fences, but spreads so rapidly 
where clearances have been made that it may impede the reproduction 
and grow ih of the fore«t. It coppices freely and makes excellent fuel. 


FOOD. * 
Fnilt 

608 

FODDER. 
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TIMBER. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Fences. 

6IZ 

Fuel 

612 


CARMINE. 


Carmine and Carminic Acid. 

Carmin, Karmin, Germ ; Carminio, //. 

Cyclopaid ; Ute's Buitonary of Arts, ttanuf, and 


613 


The uses of Carmine have recently been greatly extended It is em» 
plcyed for making fine red inks and for silk-d>eing It is the finest red 
the water-painter, and more especially the miniature painter, possesses. 
The French carmine and rouge is preferred to the English See Cochiaeal. 

Carnation. See ciove. 


CARNELIAN. 


614 


quartzose minerals into — 

ist— Transparent Crystallised Quarts or Anhydrous Quarts, as repre- 
sented by the Rock Crystals, i hese, when violet, are known as the 
Amethyst, and when yellow or sherry-coloured as the Cairngorm, but nu- 
merous intermediate shades also exist from red to black. 


nate this senes, or Agate and Chalcedony are used as synonymous terms. 

3rd—Uncrystalltne Semt-iranspareni ta Opaque Hydrated Quarts.— 
The Opal may be given as the type of this group. 

C. 614 
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‘ <* a*-. 1 * <-ri are ettr*'* r-fy 
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'I’f I in Ip • \ f ' rfr p i*J t /•». 

Ijv-" a*cl I'f'M'r, Ar,| In t|f mt'-i/jf* 

I 1 jtifl) » t itr',! A P in wi*h I' - 
I'j p*> rr. r-PfMll p'a'I.Ar.^lx p, 

cum-* I'Ji-vrt aff! )*cf ».’* Jv. •'Cr'll^lf , ., n ,r- „5 „T. 

^iT n p't I tn t»i*S tl r $ pn «* ap'I i—* f«{a I r /' | to 

t J^il u tr\- <1 lli^* p*t't '•tj t{ ill «{ nfi Ih'- n u-tr -*t- 
t»fTr appi*rn‘l\ r • Vn •n lo I* «» aor 'f tt. an I w* en f f I Irfo to 
Ihci-n Itn rnt)b*i ffi! r\» il Pimy ri-n* It tt ‘ftl 

o' ft Cm InyeupHcfcrahi* i f<lfn |1 f i‘ ra’r-tfN-r^ '‘at if/'ad'j 

P/my, »♦ || fy tijil |yfn if c A*fpt f)l pn |*n tfan AIfttr<J''r if** Cmt 
furri* ' UiUaur ttn 1 * 1 ^% tui^* rnu h t'u'fi tf t* "ar^ tn/it ihe ycop’e 
o Inil A ihr {n'''riO' pcf*"* arc hf* I ifi ba* I ’‘Ir et|''i'n} tl fy value a pen 
l<?r Its Intrif »lc pr cf, r*'* fnr ilm «tjf!L*'un*« itni csp"oti'tl m 'f ip rp it, 

in :ch ihc ell \ Vo' «•/ all il* In^ceio* for« <i» ” \\f fe th t n 
<o iVc inde in tlic e ir't'p r J"•J| «. li<?h i*»t**«pal apcl frfeVn u hr mire 
oxicntne ihm it it pt-ntlV, i«iih «m' pfrt'nt rreani of il*'ffnln n?, 
l« iltfiniiel) fTprcu. lot!<^d, thf ulrnt'-i* iKii can b-" cions in tfi % d 'cc» 
lion, n In rcfninil lb** tt'itUr of Ife et»l-o*ntc U'cori’oni of ih- Taj 
Mnlial of Af^'^ fto'J o' ll ? oif-p m"nrft.ifi ol ihe Mopl-ol }j^p re, 

m order to convey an Idci c f tl •• evtrnt ih- arti»f UpuLiry cKo-ation pre» 
vailed durmp ll.nt pcruxl. and in add tfat if ere i» htt'e ii> juitify the con- 
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• • ' fonts elienp Inpnlary work, wbi/e 

1 V. 1 JPUUI 1 1 atiu tiic I aiijju luve an tnerensed nther thnn a diminiihed 

industry m ornamental stones The ' ^ • * • 

of the lofeipn trade m ccrlam of the • • • . 

of the Indian lapidary industry 1 . • « . ■ 

know n under the generic name of tna^hzi-ya 

CapORTS PROM India op IvpfRiOR Gems— U nder the heading 
Jade sTONp Burma is said to have caponed, since the begtnningof the 
present decade, the following quantities and values *— 


Ysam 

Qaaatlty. 

Valoe 




ewt 

Jt 

i83o Si . 
1881 S3 . 
1882-83 
1883*84 • 
1884 85 . 
j88j-86 

18S687 . 

: • ; ; 


3 371 

7.7SS 

4>i59 

3.849 

3 738 

3 

8,03,890 

33 oi,Soo 
g 00 900 
8,13,960 
s Oc^ofo 
OJO 


( 



50 

Thus dunng the past sev^' 
half a million of pounds sterlm 

Burma 

amou 
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cf tnftncr Ccm 


CARMELIAN. 


r* lui \tU !'> Cl- fln ! t? ** *Jirai % Th • i!<v^ r''t rf eotmc 

ifi 1 »*'• 1^'* ff fn rrt (m in* c! t r,cl) b\ hnd lo 

^ iJh^n nr 1 Cb na Of. ArxJenort, fo- rnar-p r,in h « |n \ uran, 

«frKT-f f ■* n r’a r-i-'O'tart ipduttra in |aif<* a' 'ff-nr n, nfrrc if-r nfone 
II f'ln ••‘T^amr rl». TTif AiTt n itrHi''n if fir t »f» Ifurtra, 

tb » tblbnl pfrtKn o' lb** fra 'c in jul* wh ch Cones 

down fl - IrrawaJ ft to Kane •o'ltAl u !c lofad-'anonr c/ ff-c ‘tirdinJ ifli- 
clr« r.J e*t'"rt tfi f'* hon t! tl pfmirce It i« «l own f t rtifrp’e.tMfof ibe 
total tradi* in fi e Pjt ^ ncf crrl i' iVe cap ft«, Irnk 

«ond ; fif pn" cc~l , lu’c'i I '» p'T «mL, ard ladc-aionn p'f cent 
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jadi*. in ickV. cn t a!», and in fbe nob rr eems mj in ll c future l>c con 
« dctal I\ cttrmlrd Thn caerp onal iJ -te o^rn-rf of tl c trade in t‘^9t 82 
uat duP to ibe d *rotff) of a re* m nc an 1 lbe drcTcite fl nt fol oacd 
•ict*>urtcd f'T In tlie jade tHut »prt into fl t rnirket liannfj p-oted much 
inlcfior to \1 e *tone u ailK cTporteiL 

An tn'enor quail) of jac 5 e*'tone it at«o found ti Mir/anur, md a 
a-m ro*>'id«’tb'e trant^fronucr Inde it done in the Panjib in Kin* 
kith fade from TurVittin, and m jide and imUitioni of )ade or fiKe 
jide from Kathmtr. (bet on a further page, under Ao*Tr, wnetv 

Wel-i't tilludfal to jade «ft the present connection, not from m 
e'lahlislcd hel cf iKit it belongt to the quiruotc group of minerals 
«ilh tthich ate ire at pretent dealing, but Iicciutc it it one of the S0i<.alled 
inferior gema The chalcctloft) and rock cr)tta 1 gemt, liouevcr. arc 
caen-as cttcnsiseU cmnloaetlift fnd a ns)ade*'lonp. jet it Kit been found 
dilTeu’tto furnith denmte faett regarding tie extent o' the internal and 
foreign trade in thes- Pcrhipt the naoat mtcretting of the carl) ac- 
counif of the Oimba) trade md indutir) «i ** Camba) stones” and 
RdjpfpliCarnehantuat written in 1787 b\ an explorer— Dr. T. Hove— 
who Kit no' obtained from the uritcrs of the past hundred jears the high 
position aihich hit botanical, zoological, and geological researches in 
liombay merit. Dr Hove states that »hilc he was in Cambaj a sTrj 
coniiderabJc trade existed w th Furope and Anba m teal shaped stones, 
and with Chim in pearl ihaped tfone, as large at a pistol ball 

From 1/1 burn's Ortfiitil Cewwrrrr wc learn that the sales, during 
the Honourable Kast ln<ha Cortipanj’s lime, fluctuated as much as they do 
at the present di) fhe aserage is nwv, however, much higher than 
during the first few jears of ihc present centur) 

The following figures giae some idea of the trade 
The exports were a-alued m— 

R 

1804 at . . . . . , . .49140 

t 8 o 3 at . ^4 240 

Passing over 70 years thej were in 

1874 valued at 84,370 

187831 . •••... 50970 

but the returns for the five )cars ending 1878 show 

an average of 70,000 

C.615 
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CARNEUAN. The Rock Crystal, 


We must now describe, as briefly as possible, the principal quartrose 
inferior gems — 

ist — ROCK CRYSTAL, MalUt, Mineralogy, 63, 

Vern — unflHK, Hisd. , Thalai, CttiRAfl j Taniafa {smoky Cairnfrorm), 
pD Tlie Burmese oafttc lot an /tmethj st st^ntfies “fg^ plant, Sappnire *' 

References Geol , SOI , HaXfour, C^cl of India, Bomb 

Gas, VI, sot Mason's JJurma {iS'io) i S70, CaUulla lour hat 
Hisi , It Madtns Jour , Lt and Ect , \ Jl , X'ji, Mysore Gas , 1 , 20 f 
CentralPtox. Cax ,$oi, Oldham, Jour As boe ,Benff , XXIII ,^r. 

CiiAnACTFR OP —When pure this mineral consists chief!) of silicic acid , 
it IS an Oxide of the carbon-sdicon group the diflcrcnvlj colouredfonns 
of rock'crystal owe their tints to the presence of small quantities of 
foreign minerals These coloured crystals are kno«n by sarious names 
such as the Amethyst, Cairngorm, Rose quartz. Pellucid quartz, False-to- 
paz or Citrine, Smokj -quartz, Milkyquartz, Prase, A\entunne quartz, 
Ac 

CotouniNO OP,— Artificially.all these and many othershadesare.how- 
• • — »*-.! niay be passed off on the ignorant 

•sapphire. The following account 
* rock crystals is reproduced from 
Dr, bjJiyur - ** made red hot, and plunged re- 

peated!) ftioa tincture of cochineal, it becomes a ruby, if into a tinc- 
ture of red sandal, it takes a deeper red tint , into tincture of saffron, a )t!- 
low, like the topaz , into a tincture of turnesol, a ) ellow like the topaz , in- 
to a mixture of tincture of turnesol nnd saffron ii becomes an vm taiion of 
the emerald *’ Crystals coloured red are known in France as ruiatts 

- r«1e« Viitiies 

a\ery 
id at 

‘ ar as 

- , oried 

ans uncom 

mon at Mmoaipu * » ‘rtz in great 

beauty and variety have been reported from the Hajiiidua* • Is m Bengal 
I Ip ju ,1, ,j, tfje Gurgaon, Bannu, Shdhpur, and 

'% r crystals of a large size have been found 
, to pass off coloured crystals as rubies 

Hrge crystals are found m their country Mifky-quartz occurs m 
Mergui 

Economic Uses and Manufactures of -“’nie lapidaries of Veffum 
have the reputation of being skilled as workers in the diflerent varieties of 
-ic found in the district and the cairngorms 
- *Ua Jjrll- 
abad 
nng 
Sam- 
t the 

foot of the Delhi paiact a I u m 

cut in transparent quartz \iere found These are supposea 10 lu, been 
cut out of large cr)si 3 ls found at the Arvafi quartzites in the neighbour^ 
hood. The Shans of Upper Burma are said to be experts at making imi* 
lation gems from rock crystals, 

C. 616 
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The Agate. 


CARNELIAN. 


snd —AGATE, llalUlt Mineralogy, lo. 

The name Agate is supposed to be demcd from the acl afes (axar /»0 
river in S1C1I3, or from a river, in Arabic AcKTzFr , Achat, Ctzn.\\ , 

Airii’, Ar*b , Hind (agate), C/iatmoi (a fimt), Hind , »«fi, 

Hisd (cut agates and beads brought from KandaUr), Aishar, lltSD 
(Silica), rathanni, IIlhD (blood-stone) 

They arc commonly knoun to Europeans as Cambay stones or Goda* 
very pebbles 

References — IlamtUon, Cept he-^ account ef the Fattlnhcu 

t, 143 Hove, Dr (/; 37 ) Explernttans in Domiay Set Kee Don} 
Covt ,X\ I ,Pp ^yloSl Aennrle Dr {ifl*),rrant tfet Thn Sk . 
Calc , /// I 415 It allaer. Major (l^^4) Set Are , Govt , De"f' , 
XXlll ,7'9 To<r'xTfaveli CnmpleU 7 Gag Jit tj H , 

ij, n, fp 199 to icA, & Win ,Ct , Platon Ae~ T rro-i 

nurmo.p IS Wynne, A D . Metn Grot, S /, \/» , yt I 

OJ, '• — *<»/| 

I 
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SoURCrs — Ind nn Agates arc mainly obtained from tl e m nes of Hcira 
K'intha in the Bombas l‘rc« denca, but the% cs «t al»o in Bengal in tie 
Rajmab^l and S’ngbhum di'tnct*, m Hyderabad, and in the Central 
Proainces at Jabulpur. 

Mr. Campbell thus writes of the Bombay Agates — ** Tour Agates— the 
common, the mo<s, the Kapadaanj. andtheaemed— rank rrat to ihn KJj 
pipla Carnclian The common Agate is «f two kind«— a wh te h IfcVar 
stone called </ofd or fArr/iiwidr, and a clouily or «trcaVed 'ton** ca Ird 
jftfiio Tl e colour sane* but isgenerallya gre)i«h «l te UotU kinds 
come from north ca«t K^thilw^r, near ^(aledpuf in ^lnr\t, three r'llea 
from Tank-ira Of the ‘tones wheh I e in missuc I \->cks ntar tl e sur- 
face, the mo«l perfect do not exceed far pounds in we git whle tln»e 
of inferior qualits, in many ca^es cracket! wegh as rmich as » j y 
pounds '•«'* **- » .-»-*•- s.. », » , » t 

w! o pajin • • , 

to gather t ■ 

and be ng 

' 1 ike litji i<iusi..ie tu-j t jfi c "^rs ir f*i llu l 

Ko ra, three m Irs Initn Tarktra m M r» I omd »n il »• f am 
ts\o feet under tl e *iirf acr mma* arlsarr^ <*trn<r\lrt1 -rlfrr'-ijjf 
a poun llofarts p*undsin»rf,lt tin arc gait crcvl i-at’riar'cuaaas 
the common ag te \M cn « o kc 1 up i> ry take a f rc i <v s' » r ♦ 

on a base < f era ‘ all ic met met dear, so*a' '^ei t’e-j *'aj, as it 

dark grren or rod t rown raa«* ' 

“Hr Jc«, fa m tl c t own of K'nidsa^j la Ka ra w'e'r, as 1 s ri'^e 
show*, tl e Kip.ad\ anj ngacistl«1st-'‘lt*sf r“islcT 
tl e brd «if tl r I srr I n* rr-a 1 * r a arc» tJ Am a Ira i-J \Ut ' 

\ a, at«'ut ts m lev (a -a Ks'-a ’ xr-j It ss I ---I s-n » I »»V> » * in 

tl e I eJ' (■/ r a-r^ in a urd k 'nrs t" f - ’-a d fv, fr -a 1 a 

pn nl 10 trn p' nd> in w f ' ** * T* e I'-d' r-m-i 1 e t‘ - < ' 
sane ca arc i mt/ t m, ^ Jr ■ ' 

**llrm»*\^1irdt^r'3ar r tr’ *.r t 

from lyi j ur in A1 n c } r J rc,r t' - s i- j-* ‘ n ‘C 

a^n i.» »’ -drs r ract* a!- aro^inur,* .I'^aarr* * • * 
intle‘J'"tsi5a tj r~t-j a-. t 

C.617 
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Dicttonary of {he Ecommte 


CARNELIAN. 


The Afale. 


either a tlirk (^roont! with white itre.ik<, or dark vcies on a IjgJ t 
bbek fjroimd.” 

Cji*tt\CTrrt or. — AirMfsftreconcrftioinry tn.noc^ nr PoduVa, wh’ch 
occur u^inUy in h<llo\\s or vcina in >-<>lc.nruc rocki. Wh'-n cut retoii tl-e 
acclinn^ shoNv lijcra. “The colour mark’mt's nrc oUen in concentric 
rlnps ol varjvrtc (ortna anti intensity, nr lu •.tra.l^hv pvnltcl laycti or 
liMuli. The colours ore chirfly Rteyi uliie, jcllow or hroivnisfi red." 
'Ihc coTupn^ilion o( mo\l ol the forma c( nj;atc and catneiian U from ;o 
10 ^6 per cent, of silica, uith sarjinu propottions of alumin.i,co’o\trcd by 
oxide of uon or innnf'ancac. 

Cot-ountso or. — When the colours are indistinct or net deep eno'Jtrh 
they tire tcndilj intcmir»eilh\ nrtincud menna. Urc s.ssa ; “ lU boiling the 
colourless stone in od.nml aftcru-arris in sulphuric ncul, the oif is absorbed 
by die more porous layxrs ol the stone: U sul'arqiicnlly becomes carbo- 
nised, and thus the conlr-nai of the v.-itjoui colours is heightened. The 
red s.srietics, also, .ore ftriificially nrMuced b> boiling them 5n a so’ution 
oi proto-su\pi\avt o( \toni nlitt v.(utb. upon espoung the stones to heat, 
peroxide of iron is formed, nnd thus red bands or rings of sarsing inten- 
sities tire produced. Cornelians arc thus \ery comtuonly formed, the 
colouring matter of the true stone being a peroxide of iron." 


the stones nmtii suomd i>c ite.tted as terms oi agate. 1 he loUouing .ite 
those most frcrjuently desenbed as such (5cp.araiing the Carnelan by 
itself) s— 

t. " Afecha sforte*, originally brought from the East, are clear greyish 
chalcedonies, with clouds and dashes of rich broun of various shades. 
They probably one their colour chiefly loan.” A/ee/m stonesare found m 
Dekkan traps. Irving (Med, TcJ>. of Ajtntre') mentions them as found in 
the bed of the Chambal. 

. 1. i» I. - . .idc 


blood drops. 

4-‘‘^r- . • . ' 

the Schitc " ■ ■■ 

coloured ' ' ’ ' _ ' 

in Upper '• 1 ' ' . ' ' 

lidr and is brought down the Indus on rafts floated with inflated skins to 
Attock. It IS then conveyed to Bhera, where it is extensively employ ed 
by the lapidary cutlers. Plnsma has been reported as found m the 
Isizam's terntory south to the Bhima river, and Or. Voysey mentions a 
form ol/?lasma as seen m the Dekkan trap of the Sauilgarh hills. 

5. “ Chrysobrase, found in Silesia, is an agate coloured apple-green 
by oxide of nicKcl.” 

6. The Scotch PeHfe or Fortijicaiton ngafe.~This is a form known 
chiefly by its zigzag pattern. 

Uses OF. — Agat" ’ '*• • — ....... 

poses. These are m: ■ 

sword hiUs, beads, ■ • 

paper-cutters, 8ic., & . . : . , 
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The Caraeltaa. 


CARNELIAN. 


!ng m marble and to a certain extent are so cmplojed at Agra and 
other places, here marble plates, boxes, Ac , are made Agates are al*o 
used for burmshirg gold and silver and by the book-binders ; they are 
made into the finer mortars used by the cwemist, as well as employed for 
the pisots of chemical balances, Ac. 

Some doubt seems still to exist as to the tnMenal of which the miirr- 
hinecvtp which Nero paid /56,ooo for was made Professor Muller 
seems to be of opinion that it was flourspar, but Pall very properly com- 
ments upon this opinion : ’ if it was obtained at Ujein or Ouzein, or any 
other locality within the trappeati area, it was almost certain to have been 
one of the cnalccdonic minerals, vie , carnelian or agate. Flour spar is 
not know n to occur in the trap.’ ” 


jrd— CARNELIAN (from Carcyuts, flesh, m allusion to the colour); 

ifallet, Minerahgy, 
CoRttALihE, /V. / IvARNEOt., Germ.; Cornauna, //. 


CARKELIAN 
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Vitn-~Eangt dkii ' 1 . f , j r* ' ftotn 

Kandahir), Pe 2 • up. m 

Gujarati, One 0 * * V , , Kyat- 

or fowl’s b1 . red car* 

nel ans 


RefereGCes.— 5aff,E<on Ctol ,stA,BalS<>ur,Cycl ,I , & i^s Entytl, 

Bnt , I , J77 , Urt's Diet , Arts, ov , i , djd , Baden Fotiefl, Ph Prod , 
a , Copeland, Bomb, JResearehes , Thomson, Itad Jour , Kti and Set , 

V, I6i 


Mr. d M Oampbell, m his Gasetteer of the Cambay States, gives an 
instructive account of the history and present position of the industry in I 
agates andcarnelians Spacecannot be afforded to do more than to single I 
out, in the following remarks, the prominent features of that trade, Oie 
reader is referred lor further information to Volume VI of the Bombay \ 
Gazetteer. The works and Journals referred to under Agate may also J 
be consulted I 

CtttRtcfERS OF — Dana defines the carnelian as a reddish variety of 
chalcedony, generally of a clear bright tint, but it is sometimes of a yellow 
or brown colour, passing into common chalcedony through grejisn red 
White carnehans also occur and are prized, but they are rare 

Source — tv.o — .—1 - — r- — . he mines of Rdtan- 

pur m the ■ ch. Agates come 

mainly from on the Nerbadda, 

and from R o found in Burma, 

Mergui, and abundantly so in Japan 

Artificial coLouRI^o of Agates i>to Car^elians — While col- 
lecting the pebbles the miners divide them into two primary classes — 

.V. 1--. --n - . - - J . I . ^ 

f ■ . . . ■ mora 

‘ ■ . ■ veMow 

1 .ed to 

bring out their colour. ** During the hot season, generally in March and I 
April, the stones are spread in the sun in an open field Then in May, 
a trench, two feet deep by three wide, is dug round the field The pebbles I 
are gathered into earthen pots, which, with their mouths dow n and a hole ' 
broken in thcir bottoms, are set m a row in the trench Round the pots i 
goat or cow dung cakes are piled, and the whole is kept burning from sun- 
set to sunrise. Then the pots ^re taken out, the stones examined, and 
(he good ones stowed m bags. About the end of May, the bags are 
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CA«t!ri.lA!t. 


T^• O r* %'•* Jit-**' 


Citirtuti ! 

I 

i 

i 


ft" t it \ r‘ **i»- ' r • I • I |(-*- (^ ^ 3*. ,* *. I 

I*, ll-,- it 1 t - » 1 *-’ .7 J I J - ,* *• • f f .!• t, it.. Cj-’ 1 

t' s’ ‘t, 

^ !U f> <» - * ■» «sr t ff. Jj-” t < v-t - I /’• »• * 

I *. ^‘ ,^« ^ j» *. ,r y ^ ^y y. 

t 1 r -s A » y I n ►• - ' f • f* ’ 4- J 1- 1 “ — *- 

»{- ’* ’»?■’ •» I' O'"- I ‘ * i-* * f I ’> 

I ' I )t' *>• I '*» r- «' t a - r » r j'*< M / e’ 'Mr’ tt 

(*• At’“p* «'!*••* 

»-> I’ r j' t * fT * H<- li*«« j'r ^ ( 1* 4* ’ ri-' f* ’ 

rra Ai, Ti** 1 • vrj-*. H- f 4 * 1 r’ . 1-r {‘ • f r . »* ’ ir f- 

it I' *■ t"""r \S ! c \fr. ,,i, ^ ^ ^ y. j {». py-n 

t *,Ai*t !, -•'I { r- f o'-* Psvs, A*f va’ a* '' j jf-f v a I v • j't I 

yt— -n ft»r » ! l’-* ** 

or — -.r^ a'-* .'yu U f r «'-'*. .'f A-y cf {‘•'* 

ft"l fjAi-' j ST crj^'Aitfd If cafr ''j*> 


0 *{TX. 

6 X 9 


ON*\ X t Jty!/*t jj, 

©••TS, O' tcs. ff. t Onyx, (t rr* , O'll.C t, 
ne'crtrcfi.— M > F ><*.€• t.n f, j/* <* * P Ihfnt, 

/■{.SM frrf .* A^yu' f u .* •> e .ft ,r 

n f Of'y' l' • at*s»' \f*y ct »'‘y. 1 * fip m r!jr 10 tf e 

l^AUh'• CO MtA arf sffAt ffil n (Is* I fu »'aI f sr-i Tf « it r» wS’i 
once litfliU ntren eil. A f 'm »-< tt, kn r»n at thr 0'‘> e* , ii »’i ’ u<ctl, 
.,• • ^ 'm-rh, ( r Carfr >1 'T^r lur'JT et 'tu* 

I* f u^i'*tlM!*|i» lay-f fcf a 1 ’ •'p I ‘own 

• • \ nai'p If* Irfn iJe prournl, ire f •«’« 

rt lA On)X A»»ih strjpes t( jAftI or d -p 

red enrncl an IrvJne, m t «» -/a/’Av r/ aUudri !o on\x ai 

fo toil In Ilajputana. M«oo t ”1 h** On>x t» o'^’cn >cen tn fJuT'a, 

bm the locaUtiPA whence ii comti at rn* kno-An ” Tl "n rera!l-tA,hoj>» 

-I ^rtKnr* ^Fiv^rv fC AlnS, 

. , ••••■• idy. 
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5 AA— JASrrRj fMJei, NtntroUt^y, ?tf 
jAsrr, /r., jAsms, Gem &' DivsrRo, // , jAsetnti, 
Ruzi 

Referesces — 3/«f0«’j hurma, sU. PjU. Enn. Ct «' . JJi 
As nlrcndy staled ll»i5 stone Ina been referred to Ihe present position 
more as aimticr of convenience Uian of scientific chsstfication It «s 
a quartrose mineral of a red or \cUow colour The former OwCurs among 
the Cambay stones from the Dekkan, and the fatter is found in Tenis» 
serim A soft green laspcr and also a stnpcd jasper are found m Burma, 
and known as jm ^rt-//itr<*y (T rm^a the dragon, and thne blood) Mason 
says "Jasper IS regarded as a \aricly of quart*, and is not uncommon 
I have met with jelfow jasper on the Tenassenm, and red jasper on the 
Toungoo Mountains " Jasper is abundant in the transition rocks of 
Kadapah, ribbon jasper is said by Mr. Foote to be largely produced m 
the Sandur hills in Bellary. Bright red jasper is also reported to be 
abundant m the transition rocks of the Narbada and Sone Vafft?35 
Nodules of jasper are also common in conglomerate rocks 
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The Opal and the Cat’s Eye 


CARNELIAN. 


Usi^ or •—Sometimes cmpro;>C(l for seals JASPER 

The HELiETRorE IS bv most writers treated as a form of jasper, but by helIETROJE 
some it IS regarded ns a form of bloodstone (see under Aoatk No 617J 
It mny almost be said in general appearance to differ from green jasper 
merely in being spotted or ••ireaked 


dt7i-*OPAL j MttlUi, Mineralogy, 80, 

OpAtE Fr., Op\l, Germ , Onto, 2 l , DMita pathar, Hind 
Chalcedony and Opal arc sometimes knowm as Gomed 
sanntbh, Hind 

This is a comjsact uncrystall/ne semi transparent to opaque hydrated 
silica When of milkj wnitc colour, opalescent, and exhibiting a rich 
play of colours, it is the Noble O/uf When not opalescent it is the 
Common Opal The former arc obtained chiefly from Hungary and 
’• While 

ig come 

♦ na, and 

, .ore and 

Sitabaldi 

On being first dug out of the earth opal is said to be soft, and to harden 
and diminish in bulk on being exposed to the atmospherer 


OPAL. 
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y/i— CAT S £YES« Mallet, Mineralogy, 6p. 

This stone is perhaps closelyallied to Onyx, but by some writers it is 

f ilaced nearer rock crystal It is a translucent quartz, presenting a pecu* 
lar opalescent reflection, said to be due to the presence of asbestos It 
IS called cat’s^eje from the resemblance it bears to the eye of a cat, an 
’ ' ^ * ’ d, their name for the stone, 

** he stones are common and 

I are found are not known ” 

Malabar Coast is generally 
accepted as a form of cat’s eyes They are sent from Cambay to Bom 
t the 

r ' ' ecu 

1 vers 

1 Ron 

and iiiifKKiaare names gi\en to a much valued pebble, found scantily with 
cat’s ejes in the Rajpipla mines of Bombay (Jwfc/ Records, Bomb New 
Series, Na IV, 31) 

Lapidaries’ Art 

It IS not proposed to deal with this subject in the present article, it 
having been deemed desirable to give in one place under '‘Lapidary” 
an abstract of all that is known regarding this industry, not merely as 


CAT’S EYES. 
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gems — 

Bom Gas, VI, aoi . Noey, Trade and Manuf of Northern India, 
pp 54 and I ig. Baden Powell, Pb Manuf ,tg2^KipUng, Cat Cal Intern 
Exh , Pb Section, 28. Burma Admtn. Rep, iSSg-Sj, p 64, Hendley, 
Indian Art Journ , Part 2, 28 


The above account of the inferior gems was m type before the writer 
received Mr Mallets Vol. IV of the "Manual of Geology of India” 
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Carpets. CARPETS AND RUGS. 


ments of chemical laboratones w ith iheir processes introduced ; and such c 

a sjstem of organised work set up as completely transformed not only the CARPETS# 
trade but actual!) the carpets themselves which were the foundation of 
It ” But may it not fairl) be asked, since pile carpet-weaving is admit- 


sect, whoare said to be descendants of Persian settlers. So in Bombay, and 
indeed in most parts of India, the weavers are to this day Muhammadans 


created such as exists It as not until the Exhibition of 1S62, thit the 
Panjdb was known bejond its border for the production of carpets, and 
then or^ by the productions of the Lahore jail executed for a London 
firm T*^here exist no specimens to show that the Multan industry, the 
only indigenous one of the province, was of cither artistic or commercial 
importance. The success of the Lahore jail led to the introduction of the 


the influence of ihe Government Schools 0/ Art and the jails but at 
present I feel that it is chiefly duel© the influence of English commerce 
on the historical handicrafts of India.” This seems a much more likely 
explanation, and thataconsiderableiradewas done in western and southern 
India, in Indian pile carpets, previously to the Exhibition of 1851, is un- 
deniable Reference is repeatedly made to this trade in the records of the 
Hon’ble Eastindia Company’s proceedings. This, for example, is alluded 
to as follows in the GateUeer lor Cambay— 

“ Cambay carpets had once a great name. Among the articles men- 
tioned in the proclamation of 1630 ‘for restraining the excess of private 
trade to the East Indies,’ are rich carpets of Cambay Later on a 
chief part of the Senior Factor's duty at Cambay was to buy carpets I 

• valuable in Europe ,’ and in another place Cambav carpets are spoken 

of as equal to any of Turkey and Persia. Though this trade has greatly 
fallen off, there are still four carpet factories, each paying the Nawab a 
yearly tax of (H15) ” 

That the extent and character of the Indian pile carpet trade has 
declined is all but universally admitted 

Pile carpets are made of cotton at Hyderabad and at many other 
places, tufts of cotton yarn being used m place of wool In the same way 
expense e pile carpets are made of silk, but more frequently silk is used 

• ’ ' ' -l-hair 

• to be 

■ ’ ■ _ fetch 

higher paces than the others ” 

Pile Carpets arb made at a limited number jails in each Presl- 
dency'and Province and by a few private manufacturers scattered here 
andtnereoverthecountry The references giv en to the Garetteers conv ey 
some idea of the distribution of the industry, bat it miy be concluded that 
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the cat- ‘ f ‘ ‘ • 

Agra, - 

Sind, . ■ ‘ ' , ■ ' 

Masul ! ■ " ^ 

abad and Benares are best known. 

For farther information the reader is referred to the articles “Cotton,” 
“Hair, ” Pashm,” "Si2.K,”and "Wool ” For the d>es used mcarpet 
Tftakmg to the article “ Utt.s and eivq,” 

Complete information as to the places at which various kinds of car- 
pets, cotton and woollen, are made can be obtained from the authonties of 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 

CARPINUS, Ltmu; Gm. PU Ilf 4 °S’ 

Caipinus DC, Prodr., XVI, 2, izyj Copuufeu^. 

Vcm.— imar, bt/avm. Pa ; G!sh, N -W. P. 

References. — BranJts, For W , GamdU, Van Ttm 6 , 300 
Habitat.— A moderate-sized tree of the Himalaya, from Kumaon (and 
Nepal f) eastward, altitude 4.000 to 7,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood.— Similar to the next species. 

C. viminea, mil.; DC. Prodr., XVI, 2, 127. 

Indian Horndeam. „ 

Vern. — Pb.J Fnmne.gona, -W.P , CAnmii, 

komkatk, Nepau _ „ _ ^ I , 

References.— SMndiJ.Ppr. ^ ,49»! > i77 

Van. Ttmb , 390, Sttv.art, Pb Pi., zoo; ^a*n Pimell, Pb. Pr , S 7 », 
Baifaur, Cytlop. 

Habitat.— A moderate-sized tree of the Himdlaya, from the Ravi east, 
ward, from 5,000 to 7.000 feet, frequent near w. Tier. Also met with in the 
Martaban Hills, alutude 5,000 to b,ooo feet, and, according to Brandis, 
on the Khasia Hills. . . , , 

Structure of the Wood.— White, shining; no heartnood. narps m 
seasoning Weight 50^ per cubic foot, growth modemtcly slow. The 
stem IS i^egular in section, like that of the European Hornbeam, Avhich 
It much resembles both mbnrk, wood, and general appearancfc Cleghorn 
states that it is much esteemed by carpenters. 

Carrot, See Daucus Caxota» Linn,; UmBELlifeR*. 

CART AND CARRIAGE BUILDING— Woods used for— 

During the Colonial and Indian Exhibition two conferences tvere held 
to examine the timbers shown wi the^Impenal^Indian S«nom Mjs 
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hot dry weather of (he north seasoned the wood in a w^ \er} much 
superior to the artificial methods employed in Europe" The following 
are the timbers used in India for these purposes, more especially those 
marked* — 


Acacia ferrugloea (carts) 

A« melanoxylon (coaches, railway 
Albizzia amara (carts) {carnages) 
Bamogtonia acutangula (carts) 

B. racemosa (carts ) 

Bassla lougifolia (carts ) 

Berrya Ammomlla (carts) 

Bnedelia montana (carts) 

B retusa (carts) 

Calamus Rotaog (carnages) 

Careya arborea (carts). 

Cassu Fistula (carts) 

Cbloroxylon Swietenia (cans) 
Cynometra ramiflora (carts) 
*DaIbergia tatlfo!u(whcels,gun«car* 
nages) 

*D. Sitsoo (felloes, nases; carts). 
Diospyroa melafiozylon (ctrrngc 
Eugenia Jambolaoa (carts), [shafts) 
Ficus beegaleosts (cart yokes) 
Gmelma arborea (carnages, palan* 
quins) 

*Hentiera htteralls (buggy shafts) 
Hy/nenodictyoa ezcelsum (pilan, 
quins) 

•Lageritrcemia FIoi*Regtn* (carts, 
gun-carriages) 


•LagerstitemU pamflora (buggy 
Melu Azadiracbta (carts ) [sh-itts) 
Michelia Champaca (carnages) 
hliliQsa Teintusa (carts) 

Mimnsops Elengi (carts) 

Prosopis spiagera (carts) 
•PterocarpDi indicns (carts, gun* 
F. Marsupinm (carts) [carnages) 
Pterospenimm subenfolmm (carts). 
Saodonenm bdicnm (carls) 
Sapindus cmarginatnS (carts). 
Scbleichera tnjoga. 

Sborea robnsta 
Suyehoos Nux'Tomlca. 

S potatorum. 

Tectona grandis (railway car- 
Termmalia Aijona. niages) 

T. belenca. 

T. Chebula. 

T. tomentosa. 

Tbespesu populsea (carts and car* 
nages) 

Ulmut ietegrlfolia (carts). 

Vitex aibssima (carts) 

Xylia dolabnfomus (carts). 

Zuypbus xylepyra (carts). 


CARTHAMUS, Imn . G<n PI, II, 


Carthamus oxj^cantha, P\eh . Fi* Ijr ini , Jlj jye . CoxrojiTi 

Vem — kandxira iarar, jrin !’■ 

References — ri 1 1 , itj / , /'* n fif tlairn 

/'(mtU ft Pr.JSi, Caeif O* t mnJ Outtadi 3a / Ca Cy^ttf 

Habitat — Wild in the North-West Provinces and ihe Parjil, moij 
common in the more and tracts. Mr O O CUrkt thinks th i r-jy te 
the « lid form t f Ssfflower 

Oil— Or Stewart tasi that rear pr«hi«ar and e’sewhrre in iS* | 
Panjih, an o 1 IS estrsetrd from the are^s sil ch IS u»cd ftr I r_» rg 
nurpovrs, as well as for food Dr Stocks probiHs a odes to tl , when 
1 e »s> V, under tl e o 1 from tl e serd <i C* tairtonss : "TV're ii a w i i , 
seed * in S nd w! ich is also cal rd Pc^afi, I t it is i-f no U'c '* i 

Med dee —Or Cetlew remarks tlat tie <»l is i.*rd r-rd rirj’'T 
Food —Tl e «.eedi are so— r* — cs r_ etv ! s t'le rj irs pirded, al -p 
or witli wheat, or are ground and t- lej w h w*^a cn f >.r. 

C. tinctonus, /leiT , r. Vr J*S,HI,s*' 

Titr *^*rriovrs, Wua'rt Ba5»at*iSirrTcv, Sirri-w, 

AKfsiCAX ^Ar^Jo^, Casmax’at I>ir /e» / Cai'ixf 
SaruLs w'axr. Pr , l>ti Sar/xc*. } jliszss tnri. J aia xt ' 
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The Safflower. 


Safrak, Cfm./ 2 affron%Cart.\3io,//. fe* .^./Polerroi, 
Russ. 


Vem. — A'usum. /iar (the seed). Hind.; Kusum, kusam- 

phult iaji^ah. Base ; Galab macAu. Manipur : Kusam, kHrtam.tu- 

, 1 ^.* ^ r r, „ 

.. ■.■■■■, kasai. 


(»ed), 

* ^ ' ' ■■ a virat, 

■ •“ .* . - ■ nit (or 

AUiamtiti. ivAN ; tteuan, su, nsnu.supitn, suOan, Burm ; 

OnpImwi. Arab ; fTasAira/i, muas^f, iasafcdnnaA, Pers j 

A'usumbAa. kamalottaro, kttshumbha, Sans ) Kurtim, Eqypt. The 
KpuKOYi nv/ko? of the Greeks. 


In Sind the seeds arooUed Kardai aadmPaniib ATAar, johsn. 

References — Roxb , M. ' ^ kj r- 1 > f. . . r-. — . n. 

Aitchisoti. Cat .Pb PI % 
nf, Supp Pkarm Jttd 
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iHuian Pjrf$: • ‘ 

/SSj-SJ, p. 34/ Creoke's 
Joo, JJu/kte (fFulltr^ I 
$1 / S ^ames.Irui. Ir 

, - » K , ». iiO, 0 

U , S7a. Smithy Die , ji 
Urt, Diet of Arts, Man. 

Iihl 64 ;i 0 {itoinijtyurj, vi ; >83/ (f.ftAetf) 

yrrt), /jv 

Habitat.— An annual, herbaceous plant, with large orange coloured 
floner .heads, cultivated as a dye-crop all over India, aUo in Spam, Southern 
Germ.any, ltal>, Huogarj, Persn, China, Egypt, the Sunda Islands, 
South Atnenca, and Southern Russia. Some doubt seems to exist as to 
the origin of this plant. Uhasneser been found in a wild smie, but botan- 
ists assign to it an origin «n Indn, Afric.n, or Abyssinia. D« Can- 
dolle (Ori^n, Cult. PI) s^stbat the grave-cloths found on Egyptian 
mummies are dyed Bith carifiaminc. The Chincsercceivcd the plmlonly 
in the second century D C ;whcn Chang-hlen brought it back from Rac- 
Inana. The -Greeks and Latms were probably not acquainted with it, 
although BIrdwood and other writers give rrijicos as its Greek name. As 
■, ■ • , • ' • •* 1 1 »f. - “'‘hough pro- 

. • I OanaoKe 

■ ■ fhe know- 

. i ■ idia to be 

modern— a fact opposed to any idea of the plant having been first cuUi- 
sated ill Jndn 

• Cultivation 

A fcR sears agoSifnower'sasanexceedjnglvimportantsubsfafice, but 
recently the anSine cc^ours have driven it almost entirely out of the 
European market. " It stjtt, bo^estr, holds its place with the natives 
as a brilliant though evanescent dye, and as lh*y employ it largely 
for hore u'e, it must still rank amopg the industries of the country, as 

mars. .. . - — ” (P. ) 

*. « iccount of the 

iLORf* s I • •" • * * source of otl, 

A! hv^Jgh ocras ora^y 4n»n bfoad-ast »s a primary crop, jafilower h 
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chiefly grown os subsidiary to some other crop, participating, therefore, 
in the treatment given to Us associate. On this account it is extremely 
difficutt to obtain trusti\orthy details as to the area under saffloner, 
the method and cost of cultivation, nature of soil necessary, or value of the 
crop 

(a) In Bengal it is chiefly grown in the Eastern division, where even still 
It constitutes a crop ofsome considerable value, although greatly decreased 
through the introduction of aniline dyes. In fact, the Indian safflower 
industry may be regarded as ruined, at least for the present, but similar 
fluctuations have occurred with other dye-stuffs, and it is quite possible the 
safflower trade may be resuscitated Of Indian safllower, that from Dacca 
bears the highest reputation It is there sown from the middle of October, 
and later sowings not till the beginning of December The period of sowing 
vanes slightly in different parts of Bengal . in Chittagong, for example, 
It IS reported to be sown as late as January. Low churs are, as a rule, 
preferred, and especially where these are either new or have been left fal- 
- r _ _ r .... ..-u .. c . --irfgd 
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height of one foot, but very injurious tifterw.-irds, as it 
from the flower-heads. It is a common practiceto nip 


the 

the 

. , iires, 

lount of moisture, 
It receives three 
ingly chiefly* cul- 
efully weeded for 
until It attains a 
extracts the colour 
off the central bud 


even till May. In removing the florets, the flower-heads are not much 
injured, and as they — ' j c r , removal, the seeds 

continue to mature , one seeded fruits, 

and are npe in April ' ‘ . ted for the oil crop 

{Agrti-Hvrt Soc Joum , > n , lyi f 

crop; 
gram, 
seed IS 
howe\£ , 

under this crop in Bengal, but the following figures are quoted from 
Dr. McCann’s work (which is taken from the official returns sent to the 
Economic Museum) . Dacca, 11,500 acres, Gya, 2,260 acres; Monghir, 
2,000 acres , Midnapur, 15 000 acres, all other districts about 2,000 acres. 
(6) In the north West Provinces and Oudk, safflower is not so exten- 


Area. 


N -W. P. AKD 
OUDH. 
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the North-West Provinces is annually under safflower, and it has been 
computed that the total area under this cit^ is about 18,000 acres, of which 
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CULTIVATION 


Price. 

BOMBAY. 
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Area. 


38 per cent, is irngaled land The mode of cultivation is very similar to 
what has already been desenbed for Bengal. Light soils are preferred j 
the plant is rarely grown alon^ but iS gertera))y sown m the gram fields 
and disposed like rape in lines It is extensively grown along with carrots 
near wells, participating in the nch cultivation bestowed on the latter. 
It IS also associated with cotton, wheat, or barley. In the North-West 
Provinces the sowings generally take place in October to November, so 
that the crop is obtained a little earlier than in Bengal. 

‘‘Lightning js popularly supposed to do great injury, if jt occurs while 
the heads are m flower, and the plants are reported to suffer occasionally 
from the atweks of an insect known as the dl, the scientific name and 
affinities of which have not been ascertained" {Duih{e and Fuller). In 
a report on the dyes and processes of dyeing m Ajmir it is stated that 
about 20,000 maunds of safflower are annually received from Delhi, the 
best quality being valued at R30 a maund and the inferior sort at R24. 

(e) /« Bombay it is reported to be cultivated in Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Suratj Nasik, Khdndesh.S^apur.and Broach. Lisboa says the cultiva* 
tion “ IS very expensive and unremunerative if carried out by itself > it is, 
therefore, aunost alwajs grown as a subordinate crop along with barley, 
gram, See , to which Vast the cultivator looks for his profits " Probably 

..... » ...... .<11 . . ntlof flue tn v Nrtli* nf ifi* 


Sown Oct < 
^tberod 
March. 


Nixam’s dominions the prepared dye*stufftothe v.alucofRiz.ooo annually, 
nearly two-lhirds of which is forwarded to Bombay j and he adds that 

. * » I . . . .....u .1. . r> If-., k 
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the crop IS grown more for oil than for d>e. In the Deccan tsvo forms 

of the pla 

chiefly tor 

jiclding fl 

%7sumiia »« 

for ten to 

cast at the 


. . ' ■ limited 

extent, and entirely as a local article, there being no export. It is sown 
in September and reaped in April In the t?elht district there were, 
during the settlement, 288 acres under the cr^, and in Hoshiirpur 6,722 
acres, especially in the northern part of the Garhshankar ft is 

generally gro^ n as a mixed crop m lines v. ith gram and requires a sandy 
soil. It IS sown in September. 

(f) Jit the Central Provinces, ahtlle over 6,000 acres are annually under 
this ra6i crop, and Raipur is stated to export the dye-stuff to about 
Rio.oooajear. 

The brief notices given above regarding the safflower of Bengal, the 
Nofth'IWst Froitnces, Bombay, the Panjab. and the Central Provinces, 
may be accepted as pretty nearly correct ; but the official reports for the 
remamtng provinces and Native States are either incomplete or quite 
incorrect, and it seems probable that not more than 10,000 acres are 
under this crop m the remaining prov mces of India. 
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(f) In Berar, safflower, however, appears to be cultivated to a very 
considerable extent 5 Mr. Uotard informs us that the area under it is 
over 40,000 acres. This statement is compiled from official returns, but is 
obviously incorrect, since cultivation on so extensive a scale would indi- 
cate a very important trade, whereas we are informed that the dye-stuff 
IS not exported In the reports from the Nizam’s terntones, safflower 
seems to be an iniported article, but this is at variance with the statement 
of the imports from His Highness’s dominions into Ahmednagar 

(f) In Mysore and also in Madras it is cultivated very generally, but 
only in small patches, and there is no export trade 

(h) In the Prome disirtct alone of Lower Burma there are said to be 
260,000 acres annually under safflower It is unnecessary to say this 
statement must be incorrect, since Burma has only a little over four million 
acres of arable land, of which three million acres are annually under rice 
This remarkable agricultural peculiarity almost precludes an extensive cuU 
tivation of safflower, since nce-lands are not suitable for this crop, and 
besides, Burma, instead of exporting safflower, receives annually a small 
amount from the Straits Settlements 

CuLTiVATFD Vartfties — It has already been stated that, according to 
Mr. C. B Clarke, Carthamus oxyacantha— a wild plant m the Panj^b*» 
may possibly be the source from which by cultivation C ttactonus has 
been derived It is frequently observed that plants, which in a wild state 
are very spiny, show a tendency to lose the spines under cultivation ' 
This might account for some of the peculiarities of thecultivated plant (C. ! 
tinctonus), and there exists the curious fact in further support of this, that 
there are two distinct cultivated varieties met with in India — 

(а) Very spiny form This may be regarded as the typical condition. 
It IS known as kuttla in Patna and katt in Berar, ana is supposed to 
give an inferior quality of dye. This is the sarfAi or oil-yielding form of 
the Deccan alluded to above. 

(б) Almost spineless form This is known as Wi<t/» m Patna, 6 od.it 
m Berar, murtUa (or shaved) m Aramghar and the AwsMirtiyacAi in the 
Deccan A superior quality of dye is denved from this form 

-The average out- 
estimated at R15 
t pay Its share of 

rent of land and expense of cultivation, as much as one-third of the earn- 
ings may be regarded as pro6t , but it is difficult to obtain trustworthy 
information regarding the profits fromsafflower cultivation, and it cannot 
pay now-a-days to cultivate ic alone. Dr, McCann gives the profits m 
Bengal as from R3 to Ris a bigha. 

Present position of the Safplowfr Industry, 

SImmonds m his Tropical Agriculture says “The cultivation of 
safflower, known as Coosumban in Bengal, is receiving attention at the 
hands of the local Government The prosperity of Bengal, though it 
mainly depends upon the jute trade, is in some measure attributable to 
the demand for safflower ’’ The wnter proceeds to state that the value 
of the exports from Dacca alone “would be from nine to ten lakhs of 
rupees — ^90 000 to £100,000 The cultivation is said to be largely ex- 

tending ” Then follows “Safflower is grown, but to a limited extent, 
in Bengal, and does not grow promiscuously all over the district” Mr 
Simmonds’ work was pu^' - '® — — ■* - *1- * .1 • • r 

from all India were only 
they were R6, 50,827, so 
established at the time M . . 
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Siiim** it ’ffifi n» If r f''rfn»»«I «tir-» u*!t 1 1'-^* y Kt; <vy> rfnf'u»'’y, 

n«-4»}y (««*>!> tftjt rt wf*th »» f TWjftVti t> H.3f"*ajr » ftPtI tr all* ihjj 

k V*»» *• rfS of th^ tire fn Ka ra ti 
iii'avti «tcn arrarfiu* y i-rtl.i I *hti.h 6n«> r*aun<U 

flfc u*e«l I ^atly fl«*, p <n| rrp< n*tr,>rt Ij 5f->i>iy i*a*r,K‘yretff,tfia« 
<l»<r <ff>p n ifTfwtn rt 'fc I >e o I tMn <lj'r In iJnrcan !»<> iMm 
ol lip ttiani ore a yir«ri* phrtt w ih ty^rny Irxvei ^roen 

tt tfrty for »•% oil-Kri!*! At, a »‘'‘pjptep rUnj pruwrt t jf «t4 tUc. 

ypMinC flowrf* (ffvttA <7jr» \//, In l*u[jfit l^c "^jSn or 

i liHwfM «♦ bo*}| m ra»J-/M anti lUck »i4 J If** Linvt « plJu<^ciI 

for tat to iwfnty ttn«c< tvcl«>»c tht »nmtM» T^c«rn^ Mthfn^n tfotid. 
cm at the pile *« io”» I® tl^ /ifA^ a«<l |« r»petl m I ebru-iry ih«* 
avrr^RC y jeld l» in ^trti jntitbami m Jloiytri g tCi'* (/? Cji , I*// , py) 
Bomb »v sadlnner j* rommcfcalfy much Irfertv’ir to itat ft nn Brnsjat 

(1/) 'tn Hit /*Jn;e5, tafllottff appear* lo hr to a ^rry hm f«l 

rsient.and fm«rcty a» n If’eal artKle, tl He beirtf no export, |i »» sown 
in Sepieirber an«l reape*! in Apri* In the Delhi iluinct there were, 
jnnnj; the seutemen', 9 SS acres umjer the cron, ami m I lothiirpur h /23 
acres cspfcnll> «n the northern nyp? ol tic 0*ifMhankar Tahjil. It tt 
perieraDy Kfow n as a m«ae*i CTop in line* iih pr^nt ami requires a sandy 
soif It IS ^own in September 

(f) f/t /f/f C/ftfnrJ J'reetne^t, afitile ovtrf.ooo are annually under 
this mil crop, and Raipur « stated to export the dye*5tufl to about 
Rto.oooa jear 

The bncl notices gistn abme rcgardinp the saflloner of Bengal, the 
North-West rrovinces, n«mbiy, the Banjab, and the Centra! ProMnees, 
may be accepted as prciiy nearly correct ; but the official reports for the 
remaining proMnees and Name Statw arc either incomplete or quite 
incorrect, and it seems protuble that not more than to.ooo acres are 
under this cf(^ in ihc remaining proainccs of India 
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(f) In Btrar, safUowcr, liowe\er, appears to be cultivated to a \cty 
considerable extent ; Mr. Ulotard informs us that the area under it is 
ON cr 40,000 .nercs. This statement is compiled from ofTicnl returns, but is 
obNiousl} incorrect, since cuUnation on so extensive a scale would indj. 
cate a Ner> importml trade, whereas we arc informed that the d^e-stuff 
IS not exported In the reports from the Nuam's terntones, safllowcr 
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260,000 acres nnnuallj under «aniowcr It is unnecessary to say this 
statement tniist be incorrect, since Burma has only a little over four million 
acres of arable land, of which three million acres are annually under ncc 
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amount from the Straits Sctllemefits 

CufcTiVATFD Varipties —It has already been staled that, according to 
Mr. O. B. Clarke, Carthamus oicyacantha— a wild plant in the Panjib— 
may possibly be the source from which by cultuatien C tinctonus has 
been deriNed U is frequently observed that plants, which m a wild state 
are vcry^spmy, show a tendency to lose the spines under cultuation 


VARIETIES. 


I • * • I. 

Rive an inferior quality of dye. This is the satf/ii or oil-yielding form of 
the Deccan alluded to aboNC. 

(6) Almost spineless form This is known as Jfiwif/ m Patna, bod-kt 
in Berar, murtlta (or shaved) m Aramghar and the kustimbjydcht m the 
Deccan A superior quality of dye is denved from this form. j 

Average Outturn and Propit op Cultivation —The average out* I 
turn of safflower sown thickly amongst carrots has been estimated at R15 
along with R5 for seed, and allowing the other crop to pay its share of 

the earn- 
•ruslworthy 
d It cannot 

. , , • • o profits in 

Bengal as from R3 to R15 a btgha. 

Present position op the Sapflowpr Industry. 

Siromonds in his Troptcal AgrtcjUlure says. "The cultivation of 
safffower, known as Coosumban m Bengal, is receiving attention at the 
hands of the local Government The prosperity of Bengal, though it 
mainly depends upon the jute trade, is in some measure attributable to 
the demand for safflow er ” The wnter proceeds to state that the value 
of the exports from Dacca alone “would be from mne to ten lakhs of 
rupees — £90, 000 to £100,000 The cultivation is said to be largely ex. 
tending” Then follows* " Safflower is grown, but to a limited extent. 
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33 per cent 15 jrnpilcd hml The mode of cutuvatmn m very similir to 
^^}nl Ins alrcitly been desenhed for nen^jnl. Dglii soils arc preferred ; 
thephnt IS nre/y prowR itertc, irut is pcnrr-i//y sow n jn the pram fields’ 
and deposed like rope in lines It is cstcnsivcly prow n .nlonp w iih carrots 
nc'tr uells, pirticipilinp in the nch cohnstion bestowed on the hiicr. 
It IS also nssocnied with cotton, wheat, or barley. In the NoriJj-Wcst 
Frounces the sowing's ^cncraHj tike place m October to November, 50 
that the crop is obtained a laile earlier than m Bengal. 

“Lightning IS pi^iihriy supposed to do great mfur^, if « occurs nhi!e 
the heads are m fiower, and the plants arc reported to suffer occasionally 
from the attacks of an insect knonn as the a/, the scientific name and 
affiniucs of ashich have not been ascertained” (Ou//)ie norf Fttlltr). In 
a report on the d>es and processes of d>cmg in Ajmlr it cs stated that 
about 20 000 maunds of safflower arc annually reccned from Delhi, the 
best qualii) being valued at a rnaund and the inferior sort at R24 
(f) In Foni&iiy it is reported to be ciiliivaied jn Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Surat, NAsik,Kh^ndesh,Shohpur,and Broach, Usboa sa)s thecuUna* 
tion " IS very cxpcnsiv e and iinrcmuncratu e tf earned out by itself , it is, 
therefore, almost alwavs grown as a subordinate crop along with barley, 
gram, &,c, <0 which last the cultivator looks for his profits “ Probably 
not more than 5,000 acres are annually under this crop m the whole of the 
Bombay Prcsidencj A considerable trade is done m Ahmednogir, where 
the plant lasown m strips along with miltets, wheat, and other crops, the 
seed being pui into the ground in October and the crop of florets collected 
in March Mr Lfotard slates that thotown of Nagar imports from the 
Ntram’a dominions the prepared d>e»stuff tothe vnlueof Rtj.ooo annually, 
nearly twothirds of which is forwarded to Bombay, and he adds that 
the neighbourhood produces about R 3 ,ooo viorih of the d\e In Kaira it 
IS stated that 41,134 tnaunds areannuaUy produced, of which 25,^00 tnaunds 
are used up locally I he official reports from Bombay state, however, that 
the crop is grown more for oil than for d} c In the Deccan two forms 
of the plant are grown— JoWu, a strong plant with thorny leaves grown 
chieff) tor ils oil-seeds, husumbyacfn^ o slenderer plant grown for its d^e- 
vieldmg flowers {Bomb Caa t XJI , 164) In Gujar-lt the or 

iisuvtha IS grown both ingerorfnand black soil. Ibe land is ploughed 
for ten to twenty times before the sowing The seed is thrown broad- 
cast at the rate of lolb to the btgho and is reaped in February I he 
average 5 leld is m seed 4ooDj and m flow ers 8oIb ” [^Bomb Gaz , VII , 97) 
Bombay safflower is commercially much inferior to that from Bengal 

(d) In ihe Panjab, safflower appears to be grown to a very limited 
extent, and entirely as a local article, tbere being no export. It is sown 
m September and reaped m April In the Delhi district there were, 
during the settlement, 288 acres under the cr^, and m HoshiArpur 6,722 
acres, especially in the northern part of the Garhshankar Tahssl It is 
generally grow n as a mixed crop in lines w ith gram and requires a sandy 
soil It IS sown m September 

(e) In ike Ctntral Provtncfs, alMle overfi, 000 acres are annually under 
this rabt crop, and Raipur is stated to export the dye-stuff to about 
R 10,000 a year 


Area 


The brief notices given above regarding the safflower of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay, the Panjdb, and the Central Provinces, 
may be accepted as pretty nesrly correct , but the official reports for the 
remaining provinces and Native States are either incomplete or quite 
incorrect, and it seems probable that not more than to,ooo acres are 
under this crop m the remaining provinces of India 
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(f) In Berar, safflower, however, appears to be cultivated to a very 
considerable extent ; Mr. Liotard informs us that the area under it is 
over 40,000 acres. This statement is compiled from official returns, but is 
obviously incorrect, since cultivation on so extensive a scale would indi- 
cate a very important trade, whereas we are informed that the dye-stufi 
IS not exported In the reports from the Nixam’s territories, safflower 
seems to be an iniported article, but this is at variance with the statement 
of the imports from His Highness's dominions into Ahmednagar 

(f) In Mysore and also tn Madras it is cultivated very generally, but 
only in small patches, and there is no export trade 

(/j) In the Promt distrxct alone of Lower Burma there are said to be 
260,000 acres annually under safflower It is unnecessary to say this 
statement must be incorrect, since Burma has only a little over four million 
acres of arable land, of which three million acres are annually under rice 
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amount from the Straits Settlements 

CuLTivATFD Varifties — Ithas already been stated that, according to 
Mr. C. B. Clarke, Carthamus oxyacantha— a wild plant in the Panjib — 
may possibly be the source from which by cultivation C tinctonus has 
been aenved It is frequently observed that plants, which in a wild state 
are very spiny, show a tendency to lose the spines under cultivation 
This might account for some of the peculiarities of thecultivated plant (C. 
tinctonus), and there exists the cunous fact m further support of this, that 
there are two distinct cultivated varieties met with in India — 

(0) Very spiny form This may be regarded as the tvpical condition. 
It IS known as huUla in Patna and kau m Berar, and is supposed to 
give an inferior quality of dye. This is the sadAi or oil-jieldirg form of 
the Deccan alluded to above. 

(6) Almost spineless form This is known as bhutU in Patna, hod-hi 
m Berar, murtUa (or shaved) in Azamghar and the ittiwmiydcAi in thei 
Deccan A superior quality of dye is denved from this form | 
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information regarding the profits fromsafflower cultivation, and it cannot 

S ay now-a-days to cultivate it alone Dr. McCann gives the profits m 
iengal as from R3 to R15 a hsha. 

Present position op the Sapfeowfr Indostrv, 

Simmonds m his Troptcal Agriculture says* “The cultivation of 
safflower, known as Coosumban m Bengal, is receiving attention at the 
hands of the local Government. The prosperity of Bengal, though it 
mainly depends upon the jute trade, is in some measure attributable to 
the demand for safflon er ” The w nter proceeds to state that the value 
of the exports from Dacca alone “would be from nine to ten lakhs of 
rupees — £90,000 to £100,000 The cultivation is said to be largely ex. 
tending’* Then follows “Safflower ts grown, but to a limited extent, 
m Bengal, and does not grow promiscuously all over the district’’ Mr. 
Simmonds’ work 
from all India wer 
they were R6,5o,i 
established at the " 
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mg;.” The ton'll exports tor 1886-87 were only RSj.Sip. The followtnf 
table gives the exports from India for the past fourteen years 


\ Exports. j 


SaFPLOWCR. I 





Quantity. 

V*lM 


Mds. 
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1873-74 



13,206 

7,58,906 




14,223 

6,50,817 

t875-;<S 



4,oSo 

>,63,528 




7,662 

5,«»4.672 

1877*73 



3.693 

1,48.806 

1878-79 



4.977 

1,66.70 

1679-80 . 



2, 40 

1,81,456 

iBS^t . 



6.675 

J.5«.»57 

i8Si.$a 



3.m 

94,754 

t8Si-Si , 



3,oo3 

92,038 

1883-84 



2,555 

64,492 

>834-35 

>885-86 



*,167 

t,8^ 

Sj.oSj 

6S.99I 

1836-8; 



a,f49 

83,819 
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j -r as they appear, 

^reJuIIy 

dried m the /;bev^a% 

are renerallV sold for the home , mey are 

pmvfertd di siftrf- The first and tel harvep are 
Those Mthercd m the middle ol the season. In the former case many 
undevetoped florets arc collected, and m the latter the plant is becoimns 
eahauste^ and does not produce such brilliant colours. Care in llie pr^ 
Mrallon and preservatiim ol the dyo-sluil exercises a most impotianl 
influencr over the quahly , but the produce of one district >s 
superior to another— a fact accountable for either bj the \ , , 

Se%f the sml or the care bestowed m culuvat, on. 1/ ‘"‘^ded for 
exoort after havmc been dned as above, the florets are either placed m 
bar or on a basl'Ct er other contrivance, permitting of 
of Lpply of «3tef which »s kept poured on them while beaten or 
trodden on This process m continued until the water Pj^^ses _ 

trodden ^ yellow, because of the soluble yellow cot^r 

r »j.„„ JO their saluable red dye. The 

* - the quality 01 

heyeifow 
• hea until 
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iTipy arc quite freed from th** jelloir crfcwr- Ri\rr ••a’rr f f n re- 

parded a? prc'eral<'e to tanV. «a*cr. Irjt t^e o* r-u J ct i— 

purities in the \kitcT i' mo»t d»lTiTo^*al TVe red i» 

compltielj «f>luWe sn dilute a'kal re «n1u**or«, ard ct'C f~j«' l-r taV»*- 
that the »hct u»ed doct not rnniam «oluWe alkaline n far*, to 

safe It Jlicnild be kliphlli acidulated, cilhrTmi*c a larre ni rf t'-e 

red colour may l>e remaned diirinp the prnce«a c* 

pipmcnL The tramp np rr knead np la con mued at in'r*^ a i for t'^*re 
or four daj«, the bcinpallcraed to pet drj !»e*«een llie « a«^ ep*. To 
a«certain if all the jcllo» coln-jr ha% beenrc~(ncd a qatr iti u 

Ihronn inioa ba« n of clem mater , if it <!■*<■< r'* impaf je' rr cr‘ • t'e 
d)c»»ttflhat b'ffi «ufricirntlj «a*hefl. Th^ r**'?) t' f^-m- •-juee^fd 

betmren the hand t into •mall, flat, mund cakrc, I kr 1 ; nr it in—*., 

timec, ihouph Ims freqtjrn Ij, made »r*o l»all« Tlet^arckn mn n t^^e 
trade at “Slrippefl Si"limer** When tic caktt it 1 a'.i hate l-efn 
carc'iillj fined, ihrt are readj for the r-arket. 

Tie GfitttUrr (t tie d •‘net of Karral in ft-e Pa*}iS defer t'e 
prf<r«i prnf ralh fo'io«rd m tl M p'min e,in ml ch aj pa'r-tU lief 
are bakf d in'o cakei « ith nit rem ep tV tr ^ t »;» t'e 

fl >TTtc open, the «( men p'ck ou* t* • pritS ; tl ♦ee d^i • la’if et rrpei* 

the operation ; and apnm a tl 'd t me abet t» e «i — e le'ffi »’ Iff »nj 
they take a qutrier o' tl r picVirp at tl e r » nri«. 71 e »»• 1 *1 •« 5 

the tnme dit in a rnortnr, ro'led l»e*»een tl>e 1 Jr *», a" 1 1 ••r«onJ »’ , 
into a cake Nf't dat tl e^ jrr ff/'nl apj n. ae 1 t*^n •erTj!,ni‘ei,» 
lor t« 0 rinj % to drt, or »t '1 f>eiter rv^e dti m tl e •un 1 t« ■> dm in t'-* 
thadr One neer of pr*al« mill pile a quamr 1/ a «eef d'v r*i e 
deliy in the prrpi fit K*n injurt* the die** 71 «j'i«e««i»*>i»rid''f. 
In r trom |hnt P»if*urt! tn IW ej *1 aed o 1 ef p»tt« «Mr'tt*»li'r-»ile 
/iffepled a I flCfouetinp J/t the 1 re j 'u e o* ’j ^e } 1 r I’u“ It. ijt* 

Mr. d. O Trf ftCh, mr.'.ej. , j t)i 1 j «! on 1 m IU» - »1 in t‘-e , 

//eefi<i>/fi.nj< 9(iif'ri7ri.»e<t/le i» ,rr»*>fl< *i* 

I » hue l«rn ! uto' flipenof <i|.tileeiarr«.r**it nt»*{'*i'ie 
rrid li j If Id, ml le tl f if i nluj’ le j ♦ jsrrt e«|«epv’^V»v»»-, < 1*1 «** 
then t hr unavn ai^imi lri’*«** 71 »f«*ee*'iW*»f *. »'• 

m< nil iMrfn till' jtrtlitri'’ »rrinli'ii«.r * 

m fclcrn lb r f'li" an 1 tl • rni t«rrl*i»»fdt»«.*«^r - , » »rr. 

l'tinOttrf|il»«l nil|te,»j-n,»i»rji*’ H'*',* 

pont.'lfllil Mtr«l » Iff* 

Ad'i'ierHioi; « f rwer Cakrj *iST**tff<rpi»»y— T>»f* >»j . 

fr»» • ’ I r; • * i I'* t. «. f, r *« 1 , . ' » 

I'l* N. I« t ,1 ‘n 1 t d ■ f . t i . , * j . • • » , f 

tlrx. mIIji, 11ilr|i, », 

inerititrlfif'r I>. *» 1 , 




tt 

time* #e«*m 
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Tiro yeflow* 
and one red.; 


Cartbarain, 


The quflljty 0/ safflower c.nktf H r<ljm.'»lcd by ilvempa tnown wemhf 
01 coiionj nhouM ounces of nftfiloucr nil! <l>e iU> of cotton cloth light 
pmk; 8 ounces will djc It full rosc.ptnk} and from I3 ounces lo ilh wilt 
dye It a full enmson. In order to taxc up this rjtinniily, the cotton must 
be several times dyed in fresh jolwmns of the cohurwff matter. 

Chtndcal HisWw,— -U i% «;carccts ntccs^ary to go into gre.al detail re- 
garding thi«. now almost ummpormni, product. U h.as already been stated 
that the florets cooi.'iin two colouring principles, or, to be more correct, 

‘ ‘ ' ' Car- 

• n,the 

■ 'forth* 

26 to 

j 6 per cent, of Ihe florets, nhile from o*j fo o'S per cent, ts the usual 
amount of Carthamm. The proportion of Carthamin present vanes, how* 
ever, in the inNcrsc ratio to the amount of the soluble yellow principle. The 
second yellow colour is soluble only m an alkaline liquor. 

^ If the dye-stulT, after the removal of the soluble >clJow' principle, be 
acidulated with acetic acid, fiUcrcd, and first .acetate of lead^ and next 


ECSOPEAN 

DVE 

SOLUTIOHS. 

663 


solubility in pure or acidulated water. I he .ilkaii m most ircquem use is 
carbonate of soda for ordinary washing soda, »5 per cent, to the weight 
of the florets). In India pearl-ash is most frequently used, especially that 
prepared by incmeraiing t/ijrn (PenlcilJana spicata) oro: efttrehtra 
(Aenyranthes aspera), (impure potassium carbonates), but the natural 
earth carbonate of soda or sajj(-matf is also frequently employed for this 
purpose. 

EuROpyaK Dtr Solotioks. 

preparation |of Dye Solution and European Methods of Dyeing with 

C.f" , ' 


inu i.auii.iiui'' Kuut iiicje luieigii siju»iaui.t:>, uut liu^ lesuuisvery 
readily brought about by immersing into the alkaline solutions, previous 
to the addition of an acid, a quantity of cotton-wool. This rnatenal at- 
tracts, by special actioo. the carthamic acid at the moment it is set free 
by the addition of an acid; and co«on*wool may first be washed in a 
w'eak acid, and next in water, and, lastly, again with a w eak alkaline 
liquid, which re-di 5 Solves the carthamm. After removal of the cotton, 
wool, plenty of which should be used, it is re-precipitated by an acid, very 
dilute cilnc or tartaric being the best. It falls down in the state of a 
beautifully rose*red flocculent rnatter, which may be collected on a filter, 
washed, and dried. In order to obtain a still purer material, the fioccu* 
lent dry s 

having b . ■ • 

and the ' . _ 

Careshoi 

nor shoul ■ • . . ■ , . ■ ' 

pletely alters the colouring matter. 
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“Carthamin in a pasty slate, as obtained by the process just described, 
is met with in commerce suspended nn water for direct use. The paste 
IS dried upon suitable vessels — porcelain saucers, plates, or even upon 
polished cardboard 


DYE. 


acid, tills, wtiile ui course nui iu aucuiaieas iiiai given auove, is never me* 
less the mode pursued where absolute purity is not necessary. The fol- 
lowing passage may prove useful to Indian djers or persons interested 
in the safflower industry 1 “ Carthamus from which the yellow matter has 
been extracted, and whose lumps have been broken down, is put into a 
trough. It is repeatedly sprinkled with crude pearJ^ash or soda, well pow- 


long as It IS perceived to take up the colour For foneeau (poppy-colour) 
It IS withdrawn, the liauor is run out of it upon the peg, and it is turned 
through a new bath, where it is treated a$ in the first After this it is dried 
and passed through fresh baths, continuing to wash and dry it between 
each operation, till u has acquired the depth of colour that is desired 
When It has reached the proper point, a brightening is given it by turn- 
ing round the sticks seven or eight limes in a bath of hot water, to which 
about half a pint of lemon-juice for each pailful of water has been added 
*' When silk is to be dyed ponctat* or poppy-colour, it must be pre- 
viously boiled as for white, it must then receive a slight foundation of 
arnaito . The silk should not be alumed fhe nacaraft and the 
deep cherry -colour are given precisely like the ponceau*, only they receive 
no arnatto ground, and baths maybeemployed which have served for the 
pt/nceau, so as to complete their exhaustion Fresh baths are not made 
lor the latter colours, unless there be no occasion for the poppy. 

“With regard to the lighter cherry reds, rose-colour of all shades, 
and flesh colours, they are made with the second and last runnings of the 
carthamus, which are weaker. The deepest shades are passed through 
first 

“The lightest of all these shades, which is an extremely delicate flesh- 
colour, requires a liitlc soap to be put into the bath. This soap lightens 
the colour, and prevents it from taking too speedily and becoming 
uneven The silk is then washed, and a little,bnghten:ng is given it in 
a bath which has served for the deeper colours 

“All these baths are employea the moment they are made, or as 
speedily as possible, because tney lose much of their colour upon keeping, 
by which they are even entirely destrejed at the end of a certain time. 
1 hey are, moreover, used cold, to prevent the colour from being inj'ured. It 
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must ln\c been remarked, in the expenmems Just described, lint caustic 
aiK^iis .nttnek the extremely dcticaic cofouf of carthnmus, making tt pass 
to j cllou . Tins IS the reason wh) Cf>snls of soda .arc preferred to other 
atUaUne mtUers. 

“In order to diminish the expense of cartfnrnus, u is the practice in 
prepanni? the deeper shades to miitcfc nitli the first and the second bath 
nbout one.rifth of the bath of archil*’ It/re's Diet cf Arts. Men, and 
Muies„Vol.2,66s) 

Indian Dar Solutions. 

Indian Method of dyeing^ with Safflower.— As already stated, the 
method adopted in India is in theory idenucftl with the European, but as 
practised it 13 crude, giving much inferior results nhen compared mth the 
delicate shades prepared in Europe from this dye The separation of the 
carthnmic acid from mechanical impurities by precipitating it on cotton* 
aool and again dissoKing off this pure d>e by means of .an alkali, does not 
appear to be known to the natives of India The d)C stuff, after the 
removal of the yellow colour, is rubbed up, by the hand, with thepcari* 3 sh, 
and thereafter strained through a cloth, fhe first straining is regarded as 
the best, and isrcserccd for giving the fmal shade in djemg, but the 
process of rubbing up with an alkaline solution and straining is repeated 
three or four times, until no more colour can be extracted No mordant 
IS required when ^cing with safflower, but it is a common practice in India 
to dye the fabric first with the yellow liquid, then with the last straining 
ofcarthamin, and so on until, when depth of colour is required, the flrst 
straining is used to give the final immersion Before the fabric is dipped 
in the carthamic liquid, however, a dilute acid 1$ added m order to preci* 
piiate the red carthamic acid Tins fine powder remains for a consider- 
able time minutely diffused through the liquid, instead of subsiding to the 
bottom. It has no actual chemical affinity for fibres, but when a fabric is 
dipped m the red bqmdi.ihe fine powder 19 rapidly preupitated withm the 
faDric, producing »he well known and brilliant shades of orange, pink, and 
even dark red The acid used is generally limc-juice in the proportion 
of about tib o! bme-juicc to alb oI dye solution Sometimes the juice of 
the tamarind is employed in place of hme-jutce In M 4 nipur the fruits 
of Carcinia peduncuiata are viewed as superior to lime juice, and have 
the reputation of rendering the colour less fleeting 

Indian Dye Cooibinatlons.— Different depths of red colour are gene- 
rally obtained either by longer immersion in the dye solution or by 
frequent repetitions in fresh solutions. Shades of orange are generalfv 
produced either by dyeing the fabnc first with the yellow soIuWe colour 
(in some parts of Bengal known asprmrree water, according to McOann, 
a name which, if actually applied, must be carefully distinguished from 
the yellow urine dye or f>'art or pert runs’) Instead of the safflower 
yellow, a ground colour may be given with turmeric or any other yellow 
dye. when different shades of orange or nirangx wiH be obtained , so also 
combinations with arnatto, iawa/a, and harstnghar, the shades of orange 
passing into pink. Red is produced by three immersions in safflower dy e, 
the 3rd straining, and straining, and last of ail the ist straining, the cloth 
being allowed to dry between each, and finally washed out with turmeric 
This is knoivn in Farukhabad as gttlandr . if instead of turmeric indigo be 
used, a magenta colour is produced, the gnlabhasi of Agra The sap^at 

E \t\k of Cawnpore is produced with hwrstnpiar and safflower, the latter 
eing weak if concentrated, orange or the naranel of Etaivab is the result , 
andamore yellow orftnge,a<5yrrfMj,isproduced, when the cloth is first dyed 
with harsxnghar and afterwards with safflowtr. {Buck’s Dyts and Tans cf 
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P) With Terminalia ChcbuJa or T. atrina and protosulphate of 
iron» safflower {;i\csn dark neutral Iml, with safflower, sappanwood, and 
alum a purplish brown \ andwith indrgoand safflower, greens and purples 
{^IcC<tnn, Dyts and Tans of Beng ) 

An almost indefinite series of colours are obtained in India by various , 
combinations With safflower. It should be carefully observed, however. 


DYE. 


Use of acids 
and alkalis. 
666 


petuiiuuy utt iuii| appieciaieu, ouiiiwise uie ouseivti cdiuiov j 

. • I FIXING 
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ent parts of India boast of possessing a secret of eflecting this purpose, 
and careful observation on the part of local officers may help to throw 
some light on the subject All that is necessary to reestablish the 
carthamine dye as an important industry is the discovery of some mode 
of preventing this oxidisation of cartbamin. The fruit of Garaaia 
pedunculata, a common tree m Assam, has already been alluded to 
Although there would not appear to be muchhope of finding the propertj 
atttibviied to this fruit confirmed on careful examination, us extensive use 
asadje auxiliary by most of the hill tribes of Assam certainly justifies this 
matter receiving careful attention Dr. McCann informs us that the 
dj ers of Chittagong district claim to be able to produce a ” semi'perma- 
nent" safflower djfi This is done by adding safflower to water in which 
tamarinds and the ashes of burnt plantain nnds have been well soaked 
The principle here emplojcd is the mixing of the acid and alkali together, ■ 
instead of firstextracting the dye with an alkali and precipitating the car- I 
thamin with an acid upon the fabric. In some parts of India the pearl, 
ash and lime-juice are mixed together, and the liquid thus prepared is, 
used to extract the carthamic acid direct. It is difficult to understand this | 


Safflower dyed fabrics should not be washed with soap, as the colour is | 
removed by the alkali of the soap j 

Rouge. — It IS necessary to refer here very briefly to an important roUCE. 
purpose forvvhich safflower is emplojed, riV, the manufacture of rougt\ 55^ 
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vigStaU* This trade is una^ected by the aniline imitations of safflower, 
and constitutes an article of considerable importance. The dry cartha- 
mine precipitate is sometimes called India or China lake, and this mixed 
with finely.pulvensed talc constitutes roitge vlgiiaU, (See Carmine f also 
CanieUan— the coloration of inferior gems.) 


Tjib Oji-. 


There are two kinds of seeds, or, to be more accurate, of fruits—one 
the cultivated, a white and glossy for*“ ** — <t' » ... k ♦ 

siimlarly-shaped seed, mottled or dv. 
yield oil. As already explained, an • 

_ u ....j .i._ I 1 ta. , , k Bombay in fact 

and yellow; it 
ig m lamps, on 
'll). It IS used 
gredient of the 

** Macassar Hajr.od In the Gasetteerlor Karndl jt is stated that the oil is 
1 ^ 1 • * ' ' I ’ * arks 

t ■ . • ess- 

* , o . . 

lamps.**' The average yield of od is said to be about «5 per cent. 

'* In Bulandshahr the safflower yieldsabout 7 maunds of seedper local 
btgha. The oil-cake is supposed to be the perquisite of the otl-presser 
in lieu of wages. A mauod of seed yields i seers of oil, 14 seera of 
oil<ake, and 19 seers of husk or bhusS, ana the oil sells at from 4 to 5 
seers for the rupee, the cake at ^6 seers, and the bhnsS at 4 maunds*' {£• 
T. Atktnson) 


' » » — -» * r - Though it lowers the quality 

of th increased by mixing us seeds wtn 

ginge Although the oil is apparently not 

expor trade is done with Liverpoof and 

London in the seeds. 


Expression oC Oil,— “The oil is expressed m the same manner as the 
other oil-seeds. After*' ' • .* ' ' ' ' ' 

are thick and would wc • ' ' . • 

they arc removed, 25 p ■ • ^ 

able oil, which is of a . 

that It has not been brought more into use for English lamps, I use 
scarcely any other oil.” 

"Dry Hot extraction of Od.—‘* There is also another way of extracting 
the oil, which is. 1 think, so pecuhar that I will attempt to describe it It 

• ' but this 

ell.ropes, 
exposure 
ug in the 


Process ef 
«xtr*eiJn*r 
the oil atier 
the Dry Hot 
BieihoU. 


, ■ e three is luted with clay, and 

, . r « * f - • , * • 1 « . - *>— vessels,— 

Dncd 

, ■ fire. The 

hre IS kept in igmviou »ut auom nau an lioui, when n. ts iciuuved. The 
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The Carawajr. 

oriental origin since such a name might simply mean that m that part 
of the country it was first brought to the attention of the natives by the 
Europeans Indeed, the facilities of trade offered by the Persian Gulf 
can easily be understood to have made the people of Bombay more fami. 
liar with an imported article than with a wild or event cultivated plant of 
the PanjAb HimAlaja. Authors are about equally divided in the restric- 
tion of the word riVa to Carum Carul on the one hand, and to Cuminum 
Cyminnm on the other (Conf. with C. mgrum ) 

r-'' ^ '' * Jjjg 

■ ; .! ‘ to 

. ■ ■ ■ . the 

’ ^ , ! ■ nto 

Great Britain are about 30,000 cwts a jear and chiefly from Holland 
It IS also largely grown in Kent and Essex. 

Oil — A valuable essential oil is obtained from the seeds, called Cara- 
way Oil. This oil is colourless or pale yellow, thin, with a strong odour 
and fla\our of the fruit It is used in medicine and more extensively as 
a perfume for soaps. {^Spans ' ) 

n .r n r-- - 1* u. • . ....r ,14.1 1 
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Medidne.—As a medicine the dried fruit possesses stimulant and MEDICINE, 
carminative properties It has been found useful in flatulent colic, atonic 686 
dyspepsia, and spasmodic affections of the bowels Two preparations are 
given in the Pharmacopceta of India, vts , Oi! of Caraway and Caraway s 


water 

“Muhammadan writers describe the fruiisasaromatic, carminative, and 
astringent, from them they prepare an eye-ash which is supposed to 687 
strengthen the sight, they are also used as a pectoral, and considered 
diuretic and anthelmintic A caraway bath is recommended for painful 
swelling of the womb, and a poultice for painful and protruding piles “ 

{Dymock’s Mai Med. \V, Ind , ^04). 

Chemical Composition. — “Caraways contain a volatile oil, which the CHEMISTRY. 
Dutch drug affords to the extent of 5 <; per cent , that grown in Germany 6^ 
to the amount of ^ per cent , m Norway 5 S per cent have also been 
obtained from the indigenous caraways. The position and size of the 
vita: account for the fact that comminution of the fruits previous to distil- 
lation does not increase the yield of oil 

“Volckel (1840) showed that the oil is a mixture of a hydrocarbon 
CioH,j and an oxygenated oil, CjjHj^O Berzelius subsequently termed 
the former carvene and the latter canal 

and , 

has b 

gyrate uuiiu, inai ui cdivLiie ueiug Luiismeiuuiy me stronger ; there are 
probably not many liquids exhibiting a stronger dextrogyrate rotation. 

Carvene is of a weaker odour than carvol, from which it has not yet been 
absolutely depnved, perfectly pure carvene would no doubt prove no 
longer to possess the specific odour of the drug By distilling it over 
sodium, It acquires a rather pleasant odour, its specific gravity at 15“ C. 
is equal to 0 861. 
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"Carvol at 20® r * - '* ‘ C , the 

same oil appears to , ‘ the «imc 

percental constitut ^ v *1 • . ho'tever, 

* ' If four pirts of Cirvol, cither 
mxed with one pirt of alcohol, 
sulphuretted hjdrogcn, crystals 
IS soon as a little ammonia is 

added. (Wmrmoco^ ) 

Special Opinions— § ''Stimulant and laxative. The white variety is 
lactagogue” (Assistniif iSurg-ton Nthal Singh, Saharanpore) “Have 
used It to increase the flow of milk with no decided effect” (Surgton 
D PtcacJiy, Purneah,) 

Food — TJic seed is used parched and powdered/ or raw nnd entire 
In the former case it is employed to flavour curnes, in thelatter it isput in 
cakes It is used mcotvicctioncry and m flavounng drinks It also “ pro- 
duces a spirit cordial ” {Morion) The roots of thecaraiva^ plmt are very 
agreeable and are much eaten in the north of Europe {0 Shanghnetsy) 

Special Opinions — § "As a condiment with curries ” {Surgton C M 
Russell, MD, Sarun) “Carminative, largely used m currj powder” 
lAssijfnnf S’jiyg'on 5ht5 Chttnder Bhattacharji, Chanda, Central Prov> 
tnees). 
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Caruni copticum, Etnth , FI Br.Tnd , JI, 682 , Wight, le , t ^66. 

Tkb Bishops Weed, Lovage, Ajava Seeds , Asivzad, 
Butch , SisoN, Fr , Aiieos, Port 

Syfi — Amsti COPTICUM, Botss , LicusTfcuti AjAWAiw, Fleming, L 
AjOOAN, Roxl , Ptvchotis coptica, DC P Ajowan, DC SlSON 
AiiK\,Jaeq , OumUM aEOUATICum, linn 
Vem — A^oaan, a^»<iin, Hl»*D jutani, Bbkq , Aiairp, Guj , 

Chohara CuXch, Chna. Mar , ^a-ennd, KASUHtR, Atnan, Oman, 

♦f r, < _ _ 'Tr r\^ V»K Atwn, n-m„ RomR 


on- 

^2 

MEDICINE 

^3 


161,223 ^ions hncycl t'jpi ,omi\n,uM , t , ‘1 

5, Top Ajm*r, TZ4, Km Cat ,74 

Habitat —Cultivated extensively m India on account of its seeds, from 
the Panjib and Bengal to the South Deccan. This seems to be the yfj, 
of the Greeks It js first mentioned in Europe as brought from Egypt about 
1549 and had come mto medical use in London about 1093, since u is 
mentioned by Dale . . , , j 

Od —The seeds yield an oil on distillation with water, which is used 

J _ If - -ol n nnA rtrfnrp^fion 

■ >. . ds are much valued for their 

mative properties. “They are 
y of capsicum or mustard with 
lasmodic virtues of asafmtida ” 
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"Thjtnol more nni{ Cf>mptpu!) rttf'\ctc<l frp*n t^c o\I 

bj shiktn}; il rrpfUnUjr br, *j«t! nciijr;jli*}nc ibr Utter. 

“ rhe art of ijw\<n, frcrni cb <fie tbjmol brerv remove?!. 
at pbo\ii t73\nT\u coatMn^ cjmcnc tor c>jnol) which, wjih cor- 

ccnirtto?! Mitptmric acul, ftlloftlt c>mrn %Hl{>!ionjc ncnl, r,„H.jS0,00. 
Thchucru not \cr) rcntbly crytalhriblp, but forns crjunlli/ctl nli$ 
tstth lnr\«m, calcium, unc, ami lend, which are abumhnlly soluble jn 
wnlcr, in the ml of ajwnm nocimstituent of the formuh C,,n» appcnrs 
to bo nrcseni j mixed with .nlcohol and tiiinc xcid, i{ at lei«t pr?w«ces no 
cr 3 stnla of terpm 

** The Tcsidunl portions of the oil, from wh fh the cjtncnc Ims been 
disuHctl, contains another substnnee of ihc phenol cbs< tliffercni from 
thymol " 

Special Opinions —4 Sometimes u'cdhv the nn'ises for calds;uselc<3 
as fir aa my cxpcncncc rocs (Siir^rort'tAyer C 7* nn, Cutm* 

fore). “Much used in nstulence, dnirhin, and wiih other dfuys in 
dyspepsn Very useful m flatulence and wiih dyspetisw. c<pecfn!l) 
administered in powder mixed with other apli'pasrrouics” (SHr;:M« 
G. Prtce, Sh ^habu\ ** Exported to Enfthnd for the sxkc of the ihvmol il 
contains, and whicn is u«ed »n suffjery is .in nniisepiic Nilive doctors 
in Midras fimine relief camp«*ed 10 pi\c *omum water’ for djsenterj. 
I don’t think i\ wis of any use, nor, for tlic miner of ihit, wis in> other 
drug, but they and their pst enis had grrit fiith in »l ((» ff ifairM)* 

• Aromitic, stifTiiiIim, antispismodtc, tonic, «iiligi>gue, used in dyspep- 
sia, sotmttng, griping, dnrf Iwci, flitufence, fiintncsv * (Ihsfttal AiStt- 
fiiit Choonna Lntlt Jubbutfort) ~ '* 

with btick pepper and salt, and 
Icnce and colic .ind promotes dige 
dcr Shattne/iarji, Chanda, Centra 

the seeds is \cry useful as a carmmmxe, and is largely used by the 
natives, being administered to newly-born infants as a carminiiiNC and 
stimufint. i his pHnl is commonly cuUivaicd in this district, being hrge. 
ly used as a condiment’’ {Surgeon S JJ Brovue, V D , I/oihangibaii, 
Central provtttcet) “The seeds form .aconstmt ingredient m all mine 
mixtures for rheumatism In combination with enrdimomsand nutmegs 
in powder, and mixed with the mother s nulk. they are commonly given 
to newly born children * {Iforatn Afisstr, /fosftatjgabai, Crntrnf Pro. 
funces) “A vejy gocid carminiiive” £ A ilorrtt, 

Negapatam) “ Stimulant, anti scorbutic, heating medicine” (5«rg/P« 
\V A Barren, Btlgaum, Bombay) 

Food.-— The seeds arc aromatic, and form an ingredient of the prepa- 
ration known as fan 

Carum nigrum,? Hm.Jioi,si% 

Bcack Cabawat 

Syn —Stewart, Baden Powell, &e , refer the name Carum eBACiiB, 

, to this species or rath*r place both under C Carui 
xr«rn A t - I* ” K , Sh\m<x\‘shirasam,pilappn 

• “LI Sh{ma urahrm, MalaV} 

• . Arab j Zlraht uy^h, etrahe 


'v* • f jnell, Ph Trod i Moodeen 

Sheriff, Supp Pharm ind oo Ojmoti, ^fot Med 11 /«rf,50S, 
Arjun, Bomb Drugs, 63. Birdnood, Bomb Drugs, 30 
Habitat — ^Royl© mentions that seeds under the name of Zfern seeah 
are imported from Kunawar,and that these are “a kind of caraway ” To 
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Seeds. 

, 703 

Leaves. 

7ot 


70s 


Hs ■ ■ • ' i j throughout Indva, 

vomiting, and 

■ ■ ■ and stimulant 

i • ■ I ingTcd\«nto( 

native cooVery, ana j • tsiant 

1^/116 ChtiM^er Bhaitacharjit Chanda, Centfal Prcvtnccs}. 

Food. — Often raised m gardens during the cold season for the seed 
which IS used in flavouring curry, also used by the Euri^eans as a sub* 
stitute for parsiev Extensively cultivated in Cajarat {Ltshca). 

Leaves though of an unpleasant smcU are now and then used by Eu- 
ropeans as a substitute for parsl^ f 


Carving, Fancy work, Images, &c.— 


Timbers used for:— 
Berberis aepalensls, Spreng, (use- 
ful fo*' inlavmg) 

Busnissempemrens, J!i»nn,(carving) 
CedreJa Toona, Roxb. (carving) 
Celastfus spinosus, Royle (carving 
and engraving) 

Cbickrassia tabulatis, Adr Just 
(carving) 

Cocos nucifera, Ltnn. (fancy '^ork) 
Cratsva reltgiosa, Font, (models) 
Capf«ffa* torafosa, Z>a« (images) 
Dalbergia cuUrati, Craft, (carving) 
D. latitoUa, (carving and 

fancy wwk). 

D. SissoOr Rosh. (caned work) 
Dlospytos Ehcoum, fComg. (used 
for itil-vying). 

D, mel&noxylOQ, f?0Jr5. (fancy work 
and carving) 

EttonyaasgtaodiSonis, Walt, (carv- 
ing). 

E. BaauUooiaoM, Wail, {carvmg 
into spoons). 

Glvotia retUenfomus, (carv. 

log figures). 


GmeUna arborea, Roxb, (carving 
iTonges) 

Hardwiclda blnata, Rcxh. (orna- 
mental work). 

Holarrhena aat<dysentenca» Wall, 
(carvings). 

Kydia calycina, Roxb (carving). 

Meha Azadtrachta, Lunt. fidols). 

Pistacia Integemma, f L. Sie^ari 
(carving, ornameniar work) 

Premna tomeaWsa» WtUd. (fancy 
work) 

Santalnm album, iinn. (carving). 

Stephcg5TieparvlfoHa> A'crfft. (carv- 
ed aruclca). 

Syroplocos cratffgoldes, //am (carv- 


■ ■ ■ ). 

■ * it 

idols). 

WrlgHua tinctoria, R. iJr. (carving). 
W. tomeatosa, Ram. & Sch, (carved 
work). 
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CARYOPHYLLUS, Gtn P/., Z, y/j?. 

CaryophyUus arotnattcus,Zfrt>*. DC. Prodr, III., s63i 

Clovz^ [JIifRTxce^. 

Syn.— CASvoeHYttfcTA, TKvnhtrg. 

Vera.— t’Eiis j Lt^xanga, hnga, Bevn j Lrfujf, laurig, Ih**® 
lauHt, Urgnfal. P» j Rating, Kmumiv. Cavanga, laxtnga, • 
Oc/ , JLmang, bouA , Kiramt^r, iirimti*, ilatttngop^x, iarurJ/fJ'’ 
mnthi, Tam , l^tvangat^. ^tl.^ Chanki, Mac.; Lahang, WC.t 

Refereaces---/?»*d,« tnd.FJ CRC,4^t. Kun.Fjr FI 
rttCaniVfiian . /« OC Ongxnaf Cult i'J *>^1 
In-i , Cl, Cs Haiti t liarmjfog , in<3 s V. S Pjrf’Xfif * 

tJ, i*j, fg tr Triw . l‘l , m, Amilit, Hat. /««,/•» 

C. ;o6 
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SPSi ^ ^ Dull, Mai Med Htnd , 164, 3&J } Dymoci, Mat Med 
W Ind,2niEd, 328, O'Shau/^nessy, Beng Dtspens ,334, Murray, 
PI and Drugs of S\nd, 192, Baden Ponetl, Pb Pr , 349, llartng, 
Bator Med, 44, S Arjutt, Bomb Drugs, $6, BtrdKood, Bomb 
Pr ,3S, Lisboa, U PI of Be * ' ^ i 

34, Spans, Eneyclep , i8aj 
Treasury of Botany, Ajmlr 
Habitat —A native of the Molu 

The Dutch tried to restrict its cultivation to the Island of Amboyna, 
but in the course of time it got introduced into Indfa and other tropical 
countries The flower-buds of this plant yield the cloves of commerce 
Cultivation and yield — “ In cultivating cloves, the mother-cloves (fruits) 


CULTIVATION. 


in the I2th year, when the average annual produce may be estimated at 
6-7lb of marketable fruit from each tree There is usually a crop every 
jear, but m Sumatra the trees often bear only twice in 3 jears When past 
Its prime, the tree has a ragged appearance Its e^tisience m Sumatra is 
supposed to be limited to a duration of about 20 years, except m very 
superior soil, whr- — *•— _ *-.u- — j 

not bear till the 
)ears Hence, 1 
old trees have ati 
to throughout 

It very desirable ^ 

winds . . . The harvesting of the flower buds (cloves) com* I 

mences immediately they assume a bnght red colour The best and I 
most usual plan is to pluck them singly ^ ~ r— 1 I 

tatmg the operation in the case of th 
however, they are beaten off by long 
spread below. The plucked cloves und 

confers a brown hue, and prepares them forpacking In Sumatra, simple 
exposure to the sun for several days On mats is the common method , but 
elsewhere they are occasionally also smoked on hurdles covered with 
matting near a slow wood fire, and very rarely they are scalded m hot 
water before smoking They are ready for packing when they break 
easily betwen the fingers ” {Spans’ Encyel ) 

Oil — Hverj part of the plant abounds with aromatic oil The flower- 
buds and flow er-stalks of clov es yield, when distilled with water, an essen 
tial oil The process of distillation is largely carried on in England It 
IS a colourless or a yellowish oil, having a powerful odour and flavour 
of cloves It easily combines with grease, soap, and spirit, and is exten- 
sively made use of m the manufacture of penumerj In Germany it 1$ 
often adulterated with carbolic acid The essence of cloves is obtained by 
dissolving oil of cloves in the proportion of four ounces of oil to one gallon 
of spirit 

Desenptloo of the Drug —"The varieties of cloves occurring in com 
mercedonot exhibit any structural diflcrences Inferior kinds are dis- 
tinguished bv being less plump, less bright in tint, and less rich in essen- 
tial Oil In London price-currents, cloves are enumerated in the order of 
value thus: Penang, Bencoolen, Amboyna, Zanzibar*’ {Pharmacog , 2^^). 
The cloves met with in the Indian bazars are generally old and worthless. 
Those suited lor medical use should have a strong, fragrant odour, a bitter, 
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sp'cj» nsip, ind •' « »li! cintl 1 iriceoU J nhen pressed n/iJ? the 

nn») (Wannp i Bat^r it ' '•vr introduced info 

commerce m imfittcw* "cci arc sorked 

«n *1 o( true ttfcMniae(\t-c 

mtne^, "vre largely shipped from /innbtr, inu ustu • he manuficlure 
of tntxcd spjcc and for aduftcrnting ground clo^e^ * RIoiler* 

cloves or fruits *irc *vlso exported proboWy for asimibr purpose ( 5 '/'ons' 
J' ^tc\ct • r^oS) 

•• u HouerAnids ubich constitute the clovts of com 

•! thev nre used m itonic 
■ ofprcgnincy 

■ >ne dnehm of 

brutstu «... n tn the dose 

of from Xi to Jtix, thnee am> • * p^ia A fi'f 

gritn pill made of cqutf parts of jifip and pwMJcitu i,ov« gcncraffy 
opens the bowels * Cloves are much used m Hindu medicine, as an 
aromatic adjunct They are reparded as Iiplit, cooling, stomachic and 
digcsu\0> and useful *" ■*" 

of cloves IS Riven to ‘ //iMa> I 04 j 

A mixture of equal ^ retta has an 

excellent effect in dcbihu, loss of appetite, and m convalescence alter 
' - >^A,uta, IS used cstcrnafly m rficutnaiic pains, 
beadacb * ' ftequent ingredient of 

pill mas •• «•* and 

consuici 

applied externally, , 

and perfuming the btu» , » 

lomc, and digestive qualities They have - 

cff<5ct that one mile dove cater? daily nilJ prevent conception {i/j/ ^ 

— "rctt- plants possess any organ so nch m 
essential oil as the drug under consideration The oil known m pharmacy 
as Otiim C-rnphyilu -iVath K the iroporum ramsituent of ™'«, is 
obtainable (o tlie Silent of i6 to JO mr cenu But to extract the » h^e 
the distillation ’ —continued the eater beinf returneii to the 

same matenal j „ 

*'The oil . 

\ cloves, sp gr i«>4h\u s«a 

^ « ..n,^ Eupeiiol, in variaoie p or« 

* and comes over in the first penr^ 

ttonC«H« asp gr of oojS,and boils 
at act* C it oew>.> polarization slightly to the left, and is 

m colSired on addiuon of fwu; chSonde , vt is of a rather terebmthma 
ceous odour ^ of 1 087 at o*C , 

g point IS 247 s' 

, f’sUilUzah]e salts 

rude oil of cloves 
, tils the eugenol, 

ft w ill be obtain 

ed on addition of »n atid and again d.stitimg ““f 

rotatory poner, -whence the erode ml of cloves, of which mgeno is by tar 

the prevailing consWiteut, » optically alm<i«^i|^=tive The cnnstilohon 

of eugenol 15 given by the fonnula C, OH ^ ll helo gs 
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to the phenol class, and has also been met with mthe fruits of Pimenta offi- 
cinalis, in the Bay leaves, in Canella bark, in the leaves and flower-buds 
of Cinnamomum zejlamcum, and in Brazilian clove bark (Dicypellium 
caryophyllatum, Ntes) 1 

“ Eugenol can be converted into Vamlltn. 

“The water distilled from cloves is stated to contain, in addition to the 
essentialsail, another body, Eugentn, which sometimes separates after a 
while in the form of tasteless, crystalline laminx, having the same compo- ; 
silion as eugenol. We have never met with it 

“ According to Scheuch (i86s)» oil of clovesalso (sometimes) contains a 
little Salicylic acid, Cj H4 ^cOOH which ma) be removed by shaking 
the Oil with a solution of carbonate of ammonium 

CarvopiylUn, C„ Hj, O, is a neutral, tasteless, inodorous substance, 
crystallizing in needle shaped prisms We have obtained it m small qtian- 
titj, by treating with boiling ether cloves, which we had previously 
deprived of most of their essential oil by small quantities of alcohol E 
Mylius (1873) obtained from it, by nitric acid, crystals of C‘aM'o>/iv//iuie 
Actd, C„ H„ O* 

“ Carmiifellic And, obtained in colourless erj stals, C,j 0 ,„ m 1851, 
by Musprattand Dansan after digesting an aqueous extVact of cloves 
with nitnc acid, is a product of this treatment and not a natural consti- 
tuent of cloves 

“ Cloves contain a considerable proportion of gum j also a tannic acid 
not yet particularly examined ” {Pharmacog , 28$). 

Speaal Opinions. — § “Cloves relieve tickling cough when kept m the 
moutn They arestimulant ” ( 5 'Mrg*OM-J/<yor ir Moir,^Me(rut'j. “Mix- 
ture formed by rubbing cloves with hone^ on a copper phte, is applied 
by means of a feather to the conjunctiva of the lower ejeUd m cases of 
conjunctivitis Oil extractedfromclovcsisuseful in toothache*' {Stirgton 
Anund Chunder Mukerjt, Noakhally) “Clove stalks (otiKno) are also 
imported for shipment to Europe, where the> are distilled India is 
* ' ^ id mother-cloves (ftar 

■ " laid to be stimulant and c^r- 

■ ■*' . y ’'nna, Cav.npore) “Useful in 

• a lamp, P.c , then taken they 

ig cougn *' {Brigade Surgeon 

G H Than*'"' ^ ^ ^ „v «c. — . 1 — 1 — »» 

(/Isjirfawr ^ • 

CtKC«) “ 

used in the .... 1 . _ 

Cochin) "L - y.. tf, ^ .. ,, jyur,„.nii 

Food. — The dried flowers (cloves) are u«ed to a limited extent as a 
hot spice throughout India They are also chewed in fdn. 

Foreign Trade in Ctovet 


Year. 

1 lurORTS. 1 

1 Exports and 

1 Kr EXPORTS 

Quantity 

V*lue ' 

1 Quantity 

Value. 

iS^io-Si 

& 

R 

1 ^ 

R 


3 . 055.536 

•3.64.3S4 


3.49 iro 



»je9.5i» 1 



1 SS 3 .S 4 

3 S-M.'SO 

io^6l.So6 : 

I.o(>3.9?6 




4 . 791.006 

tl/>9,S4i 

' 1 ,^ 47,040 

3 67.349 
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Imports for 1884 8$ 


Presidency to 
which imported 

^aantity 

Value 

Country from which 
imported 

Quantity 

Value. 


& 

R 


a 

R 

Bombay . . 

Bengal . . 

Britsh Burma , 

Madras . > 

4 .^ 8.419 

190426 

t .288 

773 

i<j,So,63a 

58*283 

425 

453 

Zanrsbar . , 
Aden . , 

C^her Countnes 

4,7;6,S4i 

11,767 

2,397 

11 , 05.877 

2,908 

1,056 

Total 

4 . 79 »,oo 6 

11 , 09,841 

Total 

4 , 791,006 

11,09841 

Exportt for 18848$ 

Presidency from 
which exported. 

Qaantity 

Value 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Ib 

R i 


ft 

R 

Bombay , . 

Benetl . 

Madras . 

Smd . . 

1 , 618,465 

29 .«ds 

1,390 

Su 

3 .SS .693 1 
10,090 
1,462 

5 

United Kingdom 
China— .Hongkong 
Straits . . 

Turkey jn Asa 

Aden . 

France , , 

Other Countnes 

1 , 112,924 

349.698 

124,101 

* 5.137 

7 . 0 WJ 

7,000 
33 83 o 

2*32 739 

84 9 w 
33.543 
3,887 

*,790 

h?50 

8.574 

Total 

1 , 643,040 

3 . 67»249 

Total 

1 , 649,040 

3 * 67,249 


Very hllle can be satd regarding »he present position of the new 
Jndust^ of cultivating cloves in South India Good samples were, how- 
ever, snown at the Colomat and Indian Exhibition 


CAnYOPTBRlS.Emg'f; its?. 

Carvopteris Wallichiana, Schauer; DC. Prodr, El, 62s/ 

£Verijenace«. 

Vern rtehim, Kuuaov; Skeehttt, Nbpalj MaM, Lepcha. 

Re/erences.— FI, 370, Gamble, Man 7 tmb,is 9 
Habitat — A large shrub with thin, grey, papery bark, peeling off m 
%crt!cal strips, met with on the outer Himalaya, from the Indus to 
Bhutan, ascending to 3 000 feet ,, , 

Stmcbire el the Wood -—Dark grey, moderately hard, win the scent 
of cherry.iveod. 


7« 


CARVOTA, Ltnn,} Gen. FI , III, gi8 
CaryotA urens, ,• GamiTc,Man.Ttmb.,420/ 

Kvowv tv HoKBAV AS TUB Httt, P-tisr; also “Saco Pal3j ” 

Iltvo , Jietonj^, Le?CHaj Sara flayear, ASS , 

Sal<fa, UrITA , Mart Hjkir, Dec 1 Bhera-aa^berU, bhtrh m<ikad,bcrli 
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ni-t.thrrU rri-io. •* - " . t - J i •.»' 

lloM. J 5 Atir<Vdf< ■ ■ • 

narAi, man,urieti, y i 

tifalifanna, Irfnid/Y'* 

/dtid, M M. I ■ 

riinlav, li'nf'i’, UURM. 

Refcrcncc*.—^'’*^ • C.B.C., 6^-9/ BranAit, Per. FI., SSO; 

VMtfIhrl.Suh.Cal.tftSJsTkrcatUs, 

n.j, J.*rx. m ,.t.l>k„wn, SnA 3t9> 


CARYOTA 

urens. 


Habitat.— A beautiful {iilm, with smooth, annulatcd stem, met uith In 
llic forests of the sscsicrn .md eastern moist aones. On the Western 
Gbits, It extends to near Mahableshssar. In the Settlement Reports of 
the Chanda di*lrKt it is stated that this palm .abounds in the south* 


1 $ made Into rones, brushes, brooms, baskets, and other articles; the fibre 
from the sheathing petiole is made into ropes and fishingdtncs ” {Camile), 
and Is said to be suitable for paper manufacture. 

_ ».* *' • r ‘ !“ > r»hibiiion (1886*8?) much interest was 

' ' ' ••tssa, Dufm.a, and Kolaba in Bombaj. 

• ' the office of the Indian section for a 

" ■ • « . . of whalebone in corsei.making. He 

• * * * and also the similar corddike fibres 

• • the cocoanut .and palmyra palms. It 
was suggested (hat if cither of these were to be sewn m bands into the 
fabr.c of the corset the desired object would be obtained. The idea 
met • ’ ’ .1 ... ,,,1. 1 .. 1 .. 

samr ■ • ■ ! 

conii • . • . • . I . 

refer ■ ■ 

tradi ^ ■ ■ ; ••• 

however, he returned with the report that while the fibre was per- 
haps preferable for the brush-maker, the softer nature of the saCopa fibre 
ol India made it preferable for his purpose These facts are alluded to 
in the hope of awakening interest in an Indian fibre that has been much 
neglected For a good few j ears past Ceylon has done a by no means 
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tage enter into competition with C^lon. 1 he AiWwl, or as it is called in 
Orissa the salopa fibre, is the cord-like fibro-vascular bundles which sur- 
round the base of the leaf sheath. Mr. A. Robottom was the first to 
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as good as any he had ever seen from Ceylon, and seemed confident a 
large trade could be done in the Indian fibre 

It IS Commonly reported that m Cevlon the black fibre from the 
leaf-stalks is manufactured into ropes which are of great strength and 
durability, being used for tying wild elephants A uoolly material found 
at the base ol the leaves is sometimes used (or caulking ships m Burma. 
In some parts of India the cord-Iike fibre from the stem of this and other 
palms IS employed as a bow-string or as a fishing line (see B. 
{Roylei Fth PU) 

Medicine. — “An excellent spirit is obtained by the fermentation and 
distillation of the toddy obtained from this elegant palm, which is not un 
common On the west const of the Madras peninsula It is weU ad-iptcd 
for pharmaceutical purposes.” “A glass of the freshly drawn toddy, 
taken early m the morning, acts as a laxative” {Pkarm of Indxa) 

■ of hemicrania, 

ring the affect. 
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Food.— Roxburgh writes* “This tree is highly valuable to the natives 
of the countries where it grons in plenty It yields them, during the hot 
season, an immense guantity of toddy or palm wine I have been in 
formed that the best trees wiU yield at the rate of loo pints m the 24 
hours The sap in some cases continues to flow for about a month 
When fresh, the toddy is a pleasant dnnk, but jt soon ferments, and 
w hen distilled becomes arrack, the gin of India The sugar called jag- 
gery IS obtained by boiling the toddy The pith or farinaceous part of 
the trunk of old trees is said to be equal 10 the best sago, the natives 
make »t into bread, and boil it into thick gruel , these form a grcit part 
of the diet of those people, and during the late famine (1830?), they 
“ ... I have reason to beheie this su^ 

eaten the gruel, and think it fully 
get from the Malay countries ’ 


jnu ) 

“ The trees are tapped when they are from fifteen to twenty-five years 
old Besides bruising and binding it, the spathe, which is called hoit^ 
is heated to make the jutco flow. Every three or four days a nhUo 
cottony substance called fca/h, which forms in the centre of the spathe, is 
removed The stem of the tree is 50 soft that notches cannot be cut, and 
the tapper climbs by the help of branches tied to the trunk lapping 
goes on for eight months m the year it is stopped during the rainy 
season (June to Octo^r),bccausethc tree becomes slippery andthe spathe 
cannot be heated The trees arc not allowed to rest, but are tapped until 
they are exhausted In good ground they last for ten years, and m 
poor soil for four or five After this they arc useless ^In yield, or in me 


-\/,p 30) , , , 

Structure of the Wood— The outer p'^rt of the stem is hard and dur- 
able, and the vascular bundles crowded, bKck, very large The wooci 
IS strong and durable, it is used f^or agricultural purposes, water conduits, 
and buckets. It is "useful forbuildmg purpo es^ fThwaitriV “ 
general use for field tools” (Bamb. Cap,kV ,1, 


CascantlA bark, the bark of Crotoa Elutefia, EuPfiORBtACex 
A natne the Bahamas The bark js imported into India 
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CASEARIA, /at? . ,Gm PI, 1 , 796 I 

Casearia esculenta, Roxh , Fi Br Jnd, II, SAMYCAcgiE 

Syn — C LiBVJOATA, Dais, \a HtxAtf’s Jour Bot,lV, icfl t C cham I 


Habitat - * ' *' • 

Coorg, comm " 

to Singnpore 

Medicioe - 
people.” {Jioxb ) 

Food — *‘The leaves are eaten in ste?vs by the natives ” (/?ox& ) 

C. glomerata, Roxl , FI Br Ini, II, $91 

Vern —tirjur, SytHET, ButgenU, Nepal, Sugtat, Lspoia 
R eferences , FI Ind , Bd CJB €,376, Kurt, /, gso, (xamilt, 

Man T\mh , so 6 

HabitaL—A shrub or (m the interior of Sikktm) a tree so to 50 feet 
in height Frequent m Bhutin and on the Khlsia Hills at an altitude 
of 3,000 feet 

Structure of the Wood —Yellowish white, moderately hard, rough, 
weighing between 45 and 48a per cubic foot Used for building, 
charcoal, and occasionally for tea boxes. 

C..graveolens, , Fl Br Ini, II, S92 

Vera — niro, oiaal, ialhtra,^tmprt. Hind , Ban, Kol , Beri 
^ Kharwab, Newrt, Santal, Gireh, tundrt, Cond , Btvat, KURxu’ 
Mcda, Mar 

References /roj" Fl,X43 Gamble, Man Ttmb , 206 , Data fir 
Gibs , Bomb Fl , ti , Lisboa, U PI of Bomb , Si and 26$ 

Habitat— A shrub or small tree, 20 feet in height, found m Garhwjl 
andKumaon, Sikkim at an altitude of 1,500 feel, Deccan Peninsulaand 
m Burma 

- y* ' * jht 


C, tomentosa, , Fl Br Ini, 11,593, iri?Ar,/f,/ 1849, 

Syn — C Anavikca Dajo & Gibs, Bomb FJ,tt,C Canziala, J/am . 

C OVATA Botcb , C ELLIITICA, IVllld ' 

Vern — Cktlla, chilara, bam, bkart. Hind , Maun, Manbhum, Bet/ 
Kol , Ben, KharwaR, Chouho, Santal, MunbHro^kurt,l\Ki. Ctrari 
Uriva, Thundn GoND Kke$a,K\}RKii, Men,viasa,gamgudu,Ttt. ’ 
Lainja, masset, karet Mar * 

ReCetences — AotJ , fT Ind ,Ed CB C, sn, Bra'fdw, For Fl . J4j 
Aura / ,S 2 *, GambU, Man Ttmh , M, Slevart, Pb PI . 44. Lnboa 
U PI of Bomb, Si and 27t, Drury, t/ Pi, //J ThvaUes. Bn 
Ce)lonPl,i9 

Habitat — A shrub or small tree, attaining a height of 25 feet, common 
throughout India and Ceylon 

Medicine —The bark is bitter and used as an adulterant for the 
(Mallotua pWItppinesls or) fCamtla powder “The pounded fruit yields a 
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CASSIA 

Absus, 

KEOfCWC, 


TIMBER. 
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mvims. 

Seeds 
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Seona. 


miffcy, acru{ juice, cmpte)cd 10 poison fish " iOrandfi). Tlic Icivcs are 
u^cd m medicated batiis, nod the puJo of the (full is a very useful diuretic 
{L\ndtfy\, 

^ Spedal^OpinJoa— Appfied cttcmaHy in dropsy” (Rea. A- 
■ “ “ ■ rd, rough, 

Cashew-nut. s«e Anawdiam ocdcfentafe,Z>nn./ AKACARDfAcn*. 
Cassareep, and 

Cassava Bread, and Tapioca, sec Maeihot utiuussima, Pohi./ 

TUPUORCIACILX. 


CASSIA, Ztttn. f Gen. PI , !., 57/. 

The ssord Cassia is tahen from ihe Latm and the GreeV. Knjrfffo,and 
from this has been derived Cassia the Iialnn, and Casse, the French. In 
the Scnpturcs two or three diflcrcni things appear .ill to be rendered as 
Cassia. The genus is of considerable importance from a medical point of 
view. 

Cassia Absus, Linn . ; Fi. Sr, Jni., II., gdj. 

Vero«~T<JjAml*(U, <hajhmitt0, ftai.*t^oudin, Arao j Ckathmltai, 
f/iaftnin, (ketkmai, PeAs t Chdixt, honJr, }ltND , Dec , ; 

karunid-ttaM, katluiiol, edikkott'Tjitt } Chanuftla^ 
rtilulu, Tel i Karin^Ml^ Mala , Chukae, Bomb j Aan'iuti, ^fAK { 
Chimap or <htmr, ekitiil, Quj j CAewn, SiNO| ki-(ira, 

SlWO 

HefereoCes.—^tfxA , FJ ItJ, Ed. CJSC., 3 $t‘ CambU, Sfan TimS , 
J 36 , ThTatiet. En Ceylon PI , 96 , Stevart, Ph Pt .6t , Atiehtton, 
Cat Pi PI, $1/ Phnrtn. Iitd , fS , Moodeen. Sktnff,Svbp Pkorm 
Ind , fit Dymock, *' ' **». * ' ’ . -•‘•‘r » , , 

Dupent , 3e *' * • . • 

atcoHi^t of Sxnd, B • ' ■ 

Drugs, 4S , Drttry, • • . ■ •' 

Hm Disi , 73> , ’ , 

Treasury if Botany, ayt. 

Habitat.— An erect annual, 1-2 feet high, having grey, bristly, viscose 
hairs. Found growing at the fool of the Western Himdlaya, and from 

, 1 »- r.j ... r-n */'- 

' ’ ■ J5 ptians 

e Greek, 

• leir pro* 

. ; . . Their 

^ . the Per- 

sian Chashmlzak According to Ibn Baitar, the boudan seeds are the best 
and the largest {Dr. Pymoct, >{at. Mel If./nd) 

Medicine.— A prcparationfrom tbeSEsns is applied beneath the eyelids 
m the treatment of ophthalmia. Dr. Stocks says that in Smd "(he 
kernels are put into the inflamed eye made up with water.” “ For this pur* 

. , 1 . . » . j__ — j .. ....All portion, a gram 

. ■ lemic of purulent 

; , I ■ wee gave a fair 

inal to this treatment, and the results were on the whole conffrma* 
tory of Its alleged efficacy. Dr. 0 , Smith, Superintendent of the Ev® 
Infirmary at Madras, m his report, characterises it as a dangerous 
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AlexandfiAQ Senoa of Commerce 


CASSIA 

alata. 


application in ciUrrhil ophtlnlmii 'ind f^nuUr lid$, adding that its 
application causes (^cat pam. As met with in the bazdrs, these seeds 
arc of a black, shining colour, somcwhit flat, of an osal or oblong 
form, pointed at one ealremit^, about one-sixth of an inch long, hasing 
a bitter taste ” {Phamt./nJ) They ar«\cry bitter, somewhat aromatic 
and mucilaginou«, and, as such, h*i\e been found \ery useful in mucous 
disorders An extract is prepared from them and used to purify the 
blood Dr Irvine, xnhs Afaterta JMiea c/ Potna, sa)*5 that the recep- 
tacle of the seed possesses stimulant and diuretic properties (dose 5 
grams to 1 scruple) Accordingtosomeaulhors, a plaster jnade from the 
seeds is a useful application to w ounds and sores, especially of the penis 
Special Opinions “Seeds are found efheacious id ring-norm” 
{Surpfon C 7 IT. ^fe^tdovs, JJurritai) “Cathartic, dose j to 3 drachms, 
usea in habitual constipation, or in constipation caused pregnanc},i 
mth confection of rose and !iquorice,have ‘ " ■ 

flatulent colic, and bilious headache, it is 
containing ginger, black rock-salt, amlc 

[fiospital Asttstani AbJttlla, Civil pispemary, jubutuport} 1 

According to Dr Oymock, the Bombay supply comes from Sind and 
Cutch, value, R4 a Surat maund of 37ilb. 
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Cassia acutifolia, PtttU. eumpmo 

Tut ALEiASDRUN Sevsa of Commcfcc. 731 

Syn — C SevKA, /3 Lmn ,♦ C LANCCOtATA, tCeeteux, non Forth ntf 
IF &A , C LCMTIVA, Dtteh , ScNKA ACUTiroLiA, Dotka See also the 
remarks under C lavcbolata, / vesiAa/ 

Habitat— A native of Nubia (at Sukkot, Mahas, Dongola, Berber), of 
Kordofan and Sennaar, and other parts of Africa 

Tor Indian Senna see C. aagustifolia, C< Barmasod, and C. oborata. 


C, alatay Lmn , Fl Br, Ind , //, 364 
V — " 


732 


References ” ..-.-t , 

Z?<iV 6* 

Pham It 
Mat Mec 
Benjr Di 
Bomb D 
Beng , // 

Habitat —A small shrub, with very thick, finely downy branches, cos 
tnopolilan m the tropics, met with m Lower Bengal, Western Peninsula, 
Burma, and Malacca Very probably introduced into India from the 
West Indies, as it does not appear to occur faraway from human dwellings 
Tan. — “Specimens of Sunart bark used in tanning in Cuttack sent as 
Cassia Fistula proved on examination to be Cassia alata ” {,McCann's 
Dyes and Tans) The numerous samples of this bark, shown at the late 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, were highly commended by the tanners 
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Indian or Tinnevelly Senna. 


CASSIA 

angustlfolia. 


skSnd-makhi, Mar.; Tfillu-tnli‘Vtrai,ntlitirai, mla-vdhat, Tam.; Ndla' 
tangddit,'Vz\.,i Nilavaka, Mala.; Kak.; Sana-kola, mid. 

van, tield-vari, Sino. ; Puve^ain^oe, BukH. 


tlh, Dte , sjSt Treasury of Bot.,232} 
• Dytnoek, Mat. yfei. W, Ind., 21&. 


Habitat. — ^The plant abounds in the Yemen and Hadramant in Southern | 
Arabia ; it is also tound on the Somah coast. According to Brandis (who 
gives incorrectly C. angustlfolia, I^.t/i/,asasyn. for C. lanceolata, Forsk^, \ 
this in addition is a native of Smd and of the Pan]^b,and 1$ cultivated in , 
many parts of India The Flora of Brtttsh Indsa says C. angustlfolia 
*'hasno claim to be considered indigenous to India.” C. lanceolata, : 
Forsk., is a native of Arabia. It seems probable that the mistake made 
by Dr. Brandis gave origin to the statement (see also 

Bgnfley and Tnmen, ^fgd. FI.) that C. angnstifolia Is indigenous to Smd 
and the Panjjb. 

ThecuUivated plant, as met with in India, is tbe Tinnevelly Senna of 
commerce, and the uncultivated, the Bombay Senna or Senna ^feiki 
or Sana’makt,S<}n(fmaii o( the ^st. Thefastmentioncd Is imported into 
India from Arabia. In Bombay it is cultivated at Poona to supply the | 
requirements of Government Hospitals and not as an article of commerce. 
Stocks say it is grown in Smd 

Botanic Oiagnosi8.->This species is closely related to the preceding, 
but the leaflets are usually 5 S.jugate, are narrower, being oval, lanceolate, 
tapering from the middle towards the apex; they are longer, often 
nearly 2 inches long, and are either quite glabrous or furnished with 
•" • ■ ' - . •7' .• — -s broad), with 


_ I ■ ■ * . , . ’ : the commer* 

cial forms of senna > 

tsl. Tiknfvellv Senna. — This is the leaf obtained from the plant 
carefully cultivated in South India and (at Poona) in Bombay. On me to 
greater care m us collection, Tinnevelly senna is oi better quality than 


Tlnnevellr. 

738 


2nd. Arabian, Moka, Bombay, or East Indian Sfxna —As already 
stated, this drug 1$ denved from (he wild plant as met with in Southern 
Arabia, and is imported from Moka, Aden, and the other Red Sea ports to 
Bombay, and thence re-exported to Europe. From being cr'Iected and 
dried without care, this 1$ mostly an lofertorcomniodity, fetching m Lon- 
donasluw a price as id. or Id, a lb. It is now, however, never adulterated. 

C.739 
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Arabian Senna. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Mcdidoe.—Senna v%as first made knewn by {he Anbs in the nmih 
century* u is extensively employed as a simple and actnc pureative 
1 he AJcxindfian 15 pencrally rc/prded os more powerful than Tinnevelly 
and the Anbnn or Mokn much mfenor toriihcr of ihc^e The objec- 
Itons urpcd against the drug .arc its nste md the tendency to gripe which 
jl manifests, combined with a somc^vhit irritant action These dangers 
are, howeser, greatly lessened by admmistenng the drug in the form of 
an alcoholic prcpantian, thus very considerably removing the taste The 
griping IS grcai!} checked b> combination with salines such as bitartrate 
of potttsbi tartr.atcof potash, or sulphate of magnesium, .along with an 
aromatic, asintheprcpara(ioncommonJykno#na5"b!ackdn«ght ” Or 
Sakharam Arjun says that the leases irc sometimes chewed m /a«, "and 
thus a combination of a laxative and on aromatic corrective is at the 
same time obtained " 

Dr. Waring {Batar Afeitctnes) says : ” The imported senna met w ith m 
the baairs is usuilly of very inferior rjuahty, consisting of broken pieces 
of old leases, pieces of stem, and other ruDbish That grown in India, 
especially in Tinncvclly, is preferable to that imported from Arabia, which 
is called or^/«ea«n«a The leas-cs should be unbroken, 

clean, brittle, pile green or yellow, with a heavy smell It is a good, safe 
aperient, and may be gnen as follows Take of senna leaves one ounce, 
or bruised ginger and cloves, each half a drachm, boiling water, ten 
ounces Let it stand for one hour and strain This is agood aperient in 
all cases of comttpaUen^ in doses of one and a hvlf to two ounces half 
this quantity, or less, is required for children, according to age * 

In a list of Economic Plants sent to the Calcutta International Exhi- 
bition a s.*tmple of this plant from Cuddapah was described as given in 
decoction for fevers ana also to cattle 

Chemical Composition — ^The purgative property is considerably in- 
creased by combination with bitters This fact has been confirmed by 
many observers The purgative properties are due essentially to aglu- 
coside acid named Caihatitc Acid This, which is almost insoluble in 
water or strong alcohol, is readily soluble in ether or chloroform In senna 
it IS, however, combined vvith calcium and magnesium, and in this form 
It is very soluble m water, although still insoluble in alcohol The objec- 
tionable taste IS removed, therefore, by akohohe decoction, although the 
cathartic acid is only slightly altered Senna yields rapidly one or 
more of its properties to urine, and 20 or 30 minutes after partaking the 
drug the urine wdl indicate these properties by being reddened on the 
addition of ammonia Senna taken by wetnurses with equal rapidity 
influences the milk, purging the sucking infant If injected into the 
blood, senna acts as a cathartic. 

For further particulars see " Alexandrian Senna ” under C. acuUfoha, 
and for Senna substitutes see C obovata 

Special Opiznoas — J ' Bombay senna, prepared from the same plant as 
the senna imported from Arabia, has been for many years the only senna 
obtainablein this market ft now seems likely to be driven out of the marMt 
by the lower qualities of Tinnevelly senna, which are cleaner and can tc 
purchased at one anna a fc" {Surgeon-Jllajor IV Dymoch, Bomb&yh 
‘ Powdered leaves are used in secondary syphilis” {Surgeon Major 7. 

7 L Baflatt, MJ> , Salem) «Senna leaves are always purchased m the 
bazdrs and esteemed for their cathartic properties*’ (A Surgeon) ‘ An 
efficient purgative, commonly taken by the natues as a cold infuMon, 
causes griping and abundant flow of mucus' (Assisfaaf Surgeon Sato 
Chunder BhuUocharji, Chanda Central Provtncei) "Not much used in 
these (Brigade-Surgeon S dt Shercore, Moorshtdahad) 
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auriculata. 


Cassia auriculata, Lmn / Fl. Sr. Inl^ //., 363. 

The Tanner’s Cassia. 

SjU.— S eNN^ AtRtCtLATA, l^exh 

Vern.— Tartraf, HlHti , Dl/K.t Ttfra/rf.IlERARj rtfrarurfa, Mar ; 
ara/, Ctj j A»a!a,C\.rc\\t Af^rt.ammeraverai.AKirai.TAiK , 
Tang/dti, ihigtdu tan^af. Tci. j Arartie, tatt(idi‘^tda, 

dram ndj, tararaJafida, Kan } Arara, fanndviram, Mala ] Aana* 
rarJ, isiNa 

Refcrcoces.-^tfrS , n /ud , FJ CPC.^ 154. ^Brandis, Far /7 , ffl? ; 
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exhib. 

Habitat — A tall shrub, with the \irgate branches andundcr*sidc of the 
Ica«s finch grey.do\\ny. Wild in the Central Provinces, the Western 
Peninsula, South India, and Cc>lon; often planted c]$ev.here. 

Gum.— It IS said in Spans' Fne^elofaJta to >icld a medicinal resin, 
>ery scarce j but Or. Ormock informs tne wnicr he has never seen this 
supposed resin, aUhougn he his freauentlv handled the bark. In Bengal 
a brounish siP hardens on the suriace of svounds on the bark, this may 
be the so<aned resin 

Tan aod Dye.— The bark is one of the most valuable of Indian tins, 
and IS also, like myrabolans, used to modify dyes It is said to give a 
bufi colour to leather. Bldie remarks that” when theGovernment Tannery 
existed at Hunsiir, this bark was used almost exclusively for tanning 
purposes” This bark was highly commended by the Tanners who 
attended the conference on tanning materials held at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in London It was regarded as a little too dark* 
coloured, but the leather shown as tanned by it was admired It was 
recommended that an egort should be made to have an extract prepared 
from this bark for export to Europe similar to Cutch Mr Wardle in his 
recent report says ‘‘The bark does not produce much dye, only light 


CUM. 
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At Bangalore it is said to be sold at R6o a ton but that the price is rising 
owing to an increasing demand The flowers yield a yellow colouring 
matter, apparently not used economically 

% ” Skins of animals are tanned soaking them m woter in which 
the bark of this shrub has been infused for several days ” [Honorary 
Surgeon P, Kinsley, Chteacole, Ganjani) I 

Fibre —Specimens of the bark were sent to the Calcutta Exhibition | 
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The Tanner’s Cassia. 
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Medi'dfle.— " The sfbds of th»s common Indian plant, hke those of 

C- Ah- ^ 

■* ,, ^ ' ■ ’ !'•. Kirkpatrick 

■ • • ' ' ' constitute 

‘re. They 

’ • ■ ■■ jularform, 

ootusciy — "*''•* "* — 1 

dull ohvf . ■ , ' 

kstringen S ■. ■ * 

employed 

It a perfe<. - ... isoiu the bteus ana uara 

appear worthy of further trials. A spirituous liquor is prepared in some 
parts oI India by adding the bruised bark to a solution of molasses, and 
allowing the mixture to ferment ” ( Wartng, Pharm. Ini , pp. 78, 7$)- 
A decoction or infusion of the i-eaves of this plant is much esteemed 
as a cooling raedicme by the Singhalese, ancf also as a substitute 
for tea (Thwatiesj Murray), Ainahe says that the Vytians reckon the 
seeds amongst their refrigerants and attenuants, and prescribe them m 
electuary, m cases in whichthehabitispretematurally heated or depressed, 
m doses of a small teaspoonful twice daily. Dr. Alnshe also records lus 
opinion in favour of the u«e of the seeds in the treatment of ophthalmia, 
and he adds that for this purpose the powdered seeds are generally blown 
into the eyes 

Special Opinions. — $ " Bark substituted foroak*bark Seeds powdered 
a good local application for ophthalmia” {Apothecary Thomac JVari, 
Madanapalle, Cudiapah) “Antiscorbutic, anttbiltous, fn/afa, which Is 
made up of dry — ’ * •’ '* ’ * 

expectorant” ‘ •••' . , • ' . 

any pact of u, 
decoction of the •• • * 


¥ 000 . 
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c Mooumtar, Lntngi, 

removed and kernels thcreafterpowdcTed 
the eye, « useful m conjunctivitis " ' 

Bangalore). 

Food.—The leaves are eaten as a g^reen vegetable in times 0/ lamine 
{Ltshaa), 

Domestic Uses.— The branches are largely used by natives as tooth- 
brushes, and are esteemed as preferable to those of any other plant for this 
purpose. The root IS of great use to workers m iron for tempering the 
metaf {AtnsUe) 

Cassia Burmannii, TVighl (in Medrai Jour., VI, /. y). 

Vern.— ‘Thesaniflas tkoKof C. ftogustlfolla, Vetftl 

FefereCceS.~Bran<fu. /V f 7 , eSs i Gamlle. Man TttnS , rjif ; pair ^ 
Gibs, Bemh FI , Se , AiUhtsan, Cat Pb Pit SCf Pharnx Ind , HSj 
ifaodten Siertg, Sufp Pkarm Ind , 941 AtntUr, /. (FShavga* 
nesey, Btng Daptm ,y/j iS.A*}xn,Bonh prugs,^. 

HabtUb—A cl“‘ " • r* • 
bent ; pod much ■ • ... 

of the valve oppo . ■ . . ■ ^ 

Panjib (Salt I^nge, ascending to *,500 feel, where n w known as 
and Trans-lndus (where u is call^ J^jan), according to Brcndlsf 
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The Furgitig Cassta 


CASSIA 

Fistula. 


-ejcfends to Sind and the Western Peninsula Distnbuled to Arabia, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abjssinia 

Mediane.— The ^\hole plant is sold in the bazSrs as a substitute for 
the true senna under the name of country senna Its action is of course 
’ - ' Mecca senna 

' rs have confused this with 

( , that drug (Conf with 
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Cassia Buds See Cinnamomum Tamala, Nee$ , Laurine® 

C. Fistula, Zi«« , FI Sr Ind , //, 26/ , Ic , / 26g 

The Indian Laburncm, the Cassia FiStuea or Purcing 
Cassia, Eng , Cassf OFFiaNAtE, Casse Mondee, Casse, 
i-r y Rohkenkassie Purciercassie, Fistelkassie, Germ , 
Cassia, It , Cana Fistula, Sp 

Syn — Cathartocarpus FisfotA, Pets / Cassia FisTuca Wtltd,as in 
Foxb , FI ind 

Vtn—AmaUis, gifmSlah, Hiko, Duk . Alash, ah, larangal, ktar 
Po A. i j 1 '-A-* V % ««» » « »{^a, Nepal CAim 

Bbno NuTkte\ 

' unrat Kiiarwar,| 

rlaurt, PaLAMOW, 
rt, UrIVA . httfoah, \ 
UDH, jaggarvah, 
Jtggra, jugarua, 

kamiar,rera, QosD , Baneg, hatigru, Kurku, Bahave, Ihawi haya 
bava Mar, Ganttal or fa'mala, Gvi , Kcnraih iay, tiarak ionratk 1 
kay,ka”e,TKK ,R^lu,rtla raU r/la kayaiu suTarnafn,Tzi. .JConnak I 
kdva. Mala , Kakee, Kan , Khyar thanbur, iatha ut Hind, ARAB , | 
Khiyar ehanbar, Pers , Suvarttaka, aragbadha rijataru, Sans , Ahat 
/a or yiAillo, SlNC , Gnoothvay, gnoo kyfe,'B'i%'a 

References— , FI Ind , Ed C BC, 348. Brandts, For FI, 1644 
hurt, For FI Bunn, 1 , 391 , Bedd , Ft Sy}v , pr CamUe, Man 
Timb , 136 T/maifes En CoyhH FI, PS, Data 6 * Gibs , Bomb FI, 
So , Aitekison, Cat Pb PI , Ss ,Pkorm Ind 6$ , Slooaeen Sheriff, Supp 
Phann Ind ,pj Fluek & Hanb , Pkarmacog , ssi U S Dtspent , tsth 
Ed , 368 Bentl & Trim , Med PI 87, U C Dutt Mat Med Hind , 
> 55 , Dymock Mat Med IF Ind, top Aew Offnal Guide to the 
AluseumSfP 4 P Atnstie Mat Ind / C/ y Murray Drugs and PI , I 
Sind m B d r Parr PreH Pn, Pwi e. n 4, o _ » ni r»» I 
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Habitat-— A moderate-stied, deciduous tree of the Sub-HimSlajan 
■* , ascending to 5 ooo feet 

■ unous tracts skirting the 

■ • and extending through 

chiefly occurs as a smul 
, leafless in March, the ' 
■ • and fresh green leaves 

• • • "ond flORenng occurs m 

Mike pods, i-ij feet in, 
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ExbibUion from Travancore. 

Dye Md Tan.-. ; •■■■•"..- ' ' Tetmin- 

alia. Dr. McOanr • • . • Bengal, 

a hghl-red dye is . rdantl 2 

chltiacks of bark wtH 2 tolas of alum being boiled together. The colour 
is deepened by the use of pomegranate rmd. Mr. Wardle reports that 
the bark contains only n very small quantity of colouring matter, ft 
yielded yellowish drab with tuster silk, light fawn with corah and erj silks, 
and light jellow-brown with wool. The wood ash is u^ed as a mordant 
in dyeing. In Daccaand m Cuttack the bark is used as a tan McCann 
describes the process of tanning as follows: “Skinsj after being treated 
with hme and cleanedy are sc ‘ * j , 

pounding the bark of ««««« •** 1 ’ » 

tomentosa), and pods of kun.. V * ’ • 

for 34. hours. Tne process . ’ • , ■ ' 

(now Sir E.) Buck says tits used to a small extent m Cannpore and at 
Bqnor, Experiments were tried at the Government factory, the result 
being that am<iltis bark was pronounced a very valuable tanning mate* 
nah The Norch-Westero Provinces do a small trade m exporting the 
bark, 

Medicioe.— The tULFof thefruitand also the root-bark are used medi- 
cinally. They constitute, especially the former, one of the commonest and 
most useful of domestic meoicines—^isimpte purgative. This drug is also 

usedas a mild cathc - ♦» , r -f .t-. 

pods be warmed to • • • 

afmoiidoilfor use. • •• 

In small doses (3’9 to 7 8 gr) it may be presenbed as a laxative, ano larger 
doses(3ri to 62 2 gr.) as a purgative. (uS.Dupens) ft is described as 
• ■ , • » -» « - rtinin'-ir obstructions It is often combined 

• regarded as a good purge for 

ut and rheumatism (Oymock). 

. . • TheFLOWRBsaremaiJeintoa 

' • • , “The SARK and 

' • . istules*’ {Drury). 

ed as an exiemaf 

applicant in skin diseases, especiaUy in riiig-wuctu. Mi. Campbell says 
that the Santals use an infusion of the leaves as a laxative. Dr. irvme 
{Med. Top. of Ajm{r) slates that he found the root act as a strong pur- 
gative, Thwaltes says that every part of the plant is used as a purga- 

“ . 4 — Bef/evv, the rootis given as a tome 

• • . -f, <5a). 

: • • • ■ . . . . Knfffas (Greek) was first 
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The Purging Cassia. 


CASSIA 

lanceolata. 


knotin Lenctive Electuary {ponftcixo Stnna\ of which it is an ingredient. 

Speaal Opinions— A \eiy useful and safe purgative when procur- 
able The pulp docs not keep fresh more than a few weeks, even within 
the unbroken pod” {Brxt^ait Surgeon S M, Shircore, Moorshedabad) 
“The fruit imported into Yarkand is there called Folute" {Surgeow 

y , 7 • . ' • • • ’ ' • ■ ’ 

■ ■ « . I 


Major R, L Daf f, Ruhnd) “ The ^ulp of the npe pod is commonly v 


worm ” {Assistant Surgeon T N Ghost, if eerut) “A good purgative, ex- 
tensively used by natives” {Honorary Surgeon Easton Alfred Morns, 
Negapaiant) “A favourite laxative and purgative amongst natives” 
{Assistant Surgean Nehal Sing, Saharimpore) 

Food —The leaves, parched, are said to be eaten as a mild laxative 
with food. "The flowers are larcelv used by the Santals as an article of 
food” {Campbell) The pulp ol tne pods is largely used in Bengal to 
flavour native tobacco 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood large, hearlwood varying in colour 
from grey or yellowish red to bnek-red, extremely hard The difference 
between the wood of this tree and that of Ougemia dalbergiodes consists 
in the fact that in the former the patches of white soft tissue form con- 
tinuous belts, whereas m the latter they are rhomboidal, pointed at 
the ends, and form interrupted belts 

The wood is very durable, but rarely of sufficiently large size for 
timber It makes excellent posts, and is good for carts, agricultural 
implements, and nee pounders I 

Cassia glauca, ZuCT , 77 Hr Ind, 7/,l2dj 

Vern. — Kandatantepuchellu, Tel j IF0/ Sing. 

References.— Ind, Ed C B C , 3 Si.Kurg,For FI Burm , I , 
3P4 1 Gamble, Man Txmb , 136 , Thwattes,En Ceylon PI , Balfour, 
Cyclop 

Habitat. — A small tree of the eastern part of South India and of 
Burma to Ceylon and Malacca. 

Medicine — The bark mixed with sugar and water is given in diabetes, 
and a preparation of the bark and leaves, mixed with cummin seed, sugar 
and milk, is given in virulent gonorrhoea {Balfour), 

C. lanceolata, Hoxb , Wall , W & A (but not ot J^orsHbaf); also 
. [ C. angustifolis* Vahl ) 

C. lanceolata, Nectoux, see C. acutifoiia, DeliU. 
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The ParfHog Cassia. 


Icncili. npenmiJiccolflscsson U 0 Out! thinks iJiij must be JPrt/pAjra- 
of ihc Sinskru w ruers, s! e kmw of irr es ^ 

Cam — I fom the ^icmexucfts \ red jutcc which hirdens Injo 'loummy 
subsnnce Tiv^ a fiener^Uy known 19 Jtjmtritf ff> economic uses, « 
ire St present unknown lo nutfjo's on Indan economic science but 
U IS anted to be Wnnj*cni A specimen wu contributed to the Pans 
t xhibition from Tra\nncorc 

Djeand Tan — rhclnfkuu<cdintnnnin;*,chien> alon;» tnth Tertma- 
olla Dr McOann reports ihsun the district of Loh 4 rdi;ri, in Cenral, 
n light red d)c n obaincd Irons the bark, with nium ns n mordant, 2 
chittatks of bnrk wih 3 tohs of n’um being Ixnlctl together The colour 
IS deepened bj the use of pomegnnatc rmd Mr VVardfe reports that 
the bnrk contains only a very small rjuaniity of colouring matter It 
jielded jelfoAish <Inb withtusser silk, light fawn with corah and cn sdks, 
nnd light yellow broivn sv ih wool. Tlic woo I ash is U‘ed as a mordant 
in d)Cing In Daccnand m Cuttack the bark is used as a tan McCann 
describes the process of iinnmg as follows: "Skms, after being Irenifd 
with lime and cleaned, are sociked m the astringent solution prepared b) 
pounding the bark of sun-iri {Cftssla Flstala) bark of Asjn ^Temunalia 
tcfnentoja), .and rotls of htttfi (OesxlplaiA digrru}, ind •o.aJcing in » ater 
for 2* hours The process of soaking is repeated three times*’ Mr 
(now Sir E ) Buck sajs it is used to a small estem m Cawnpore and at 
Uijnor experiments were tned at the Government factor), the result 
being that arnttUts bark was pronounced a ser> valuable tanning mate- 
nal The Nortli* Western Provinces do a small trade in exporting the 
am titai bark 

Medicine —The ecirof the fruit and also the root*b\rk are used medi* 
cinaify THeycoiastitufe.especially theformer, one of ihe commonest and 
most useful of domestic medicines — asimple purgative This drug is also 
usedas a mild cathartic Ihe Sfaihean »f Ad-viya recommends that the 
pods be warmed to extract the pulp which should then be rubbed up with 
almond oil for use It is asafe purgative for children and pregnant women 
In small doses {3 9 to 7 8 gr ) u may be presenbed as a laxative, and larger 
doses (3 1 I to 62 2 gr ) as a purg-itivc {1/ S Dtspent) It is described as 
lenitiveand useful in relieving thoracic obstructions It is often combined 
with tamarinds, and m this preparation is regarded as a good purge for 
adust bile Externally it is useful m gout and rheumatism (Dymod) 

It IS also employed in the essence of coffee The flowbrs are maae into a 
confection, known esgul-kand.sind viewed as a febrifuge “ The bars and 
LEAVES rubbed up and mixed with oil are applied to pustules " {Dttcry) 

As in most other species of this genus, they are valued as an external 

applicant in skm diseases, especially m ring-worm Mr Oampbefj says 
that the Sanials use an infusion of the leaves as a laxative Dr Irvine 
{Med Top 0/ 4 ;wir) states that he found the root act as a strong pur. 
gative Thwaites says that every part of the plant is used as a purga 
uve by the Singalese According to Bellew, the root is given as a tome 
and febrifuge in the PanjAb {Dr Sttvsori Pb Pl % 6t) 

The name Cassta Ftsiula (Latin) and Kaff/aj (Greek) was first 

applied toa form of cmnamonverysimdar to the Cassia Lignea of the present 
day, the name Fistula having been given because of the bark bemgroJ^ up 
The tree which now goes by that name was described by Abut Abbas 
Annabat? of Sevilla mtheth rteenth century, and the fruit is mentioned as 
a medicine fay UoannesActuarlus vrhoffounshed m Constantin^/efOKarcs 
theclose of that century The drug was a familiar remedy m England m 
the time of Turner, 1568 andHanb Pharmaeog t ^32) 

prescribed at the present day in &igland, except in the form of the well- 

C. 764 
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The Purging Cassia. 


CASSIA 

lanceolata. 


I- -- 'r r ‘ • ■ IS an ingredient. 

’ ■ ■■( i ■ ‘ ■ ivc when procur- 

' , ■ . ■ ■ ■ • , eks, even within 


■ • . .. MooTshtdahai) 

• i • ■ ■ '1 ■ ‘ ' luit" [Surgton, 

J^iajorJ.E.T,Aitch\tontSxm\^, *• ApouUice made of the leavesis said 
to relieve the chilblains which are common in Upper Sind It has been 
beneficially u«cd m facial paralysis and rheumatism when rubbed into the 
affet 

afTet- ■ 

5/11I ■ » ■ . 

act . ■ 1 , 

Mat.’ I 

PtOY ‘ * 

I fr* , 

ounce* with warm milk at bed-time is enough for a dose" [Surgeon^ 
Major R L, Dutt, Puhna). "The pulp of the npe pod is commonly used 
as a purgative mixed with tamarind pulp; taken as a drink at night, this 
acts on the bowels mildly the following morning” [Asttsiant Surgeon 
ShihChunderBhuitae)iar]\,ChanSa,Cenlral Prffotnces) ‘‘In the flatu- 
lent colic of children, it is commonly applied round the navel to produce 
motions. The new leaves worked down to a paste are applied m ring* 
worm" {Asnsianl Surgeon T N Ghost, Mterut) "A good purgative, ex- 
tensively used by natives" {Honorary Surgeon Easton Alfred Morns, 
Htgapatam) "A favourite laxative and purgative amongst natives" 
burgeon Hehal Stng, Saharunpore). 

Food —The leaves, parched, are said to be eaten as a mild laxative 
with food “The flowers ate larceW used by the Santals as an article of 
food" {Camphell). The pulp o! the pods is largely used in Bengal to 
flavour native tobacco 

Structure of the Wood — Sapwood laigc, heartwood varying in colour 
from grey or yellowish red to bnek-red, extremely hard The difference 
between the wood of this tree and that of Oogeima dalbergiodes consists 
in the fact that m the former the patches of white soft tissue form con- 
tinuous belts, whereas m the latter they are rhomboidal, pointed at 
the ends, and form interrupted belts 

The wood is very durable, but rarely of sufficiently large size for 
timber It makes excellent posts, and is good for carts, agricultural 
implements, and nee pounders 
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Cassia glauca, ZflOT , Fi Br Ind , ll ,\26g 

Vern. — Ka»da tantepu cheHu,Tt.i, , IK«i/ nAa/Za, Sing. 

References. — Roxbii^l lnd,Ed C B c , 352 } Kurt, For FI Burm.I, 
3P4 , Gamble, Man Timb , 136 , ThvaUes, En Ceylon Pi , , Balfour, 

Cyclop 

Habitat. — A small tree of the eastern part of South India and of 
Burma to Ceylon and Malacca. 

Mediane — The bark mixed with sugar and water is given in diabetes, 
and a preparation of the bark and leaves, mixed with cummin seed, sugar 
and milk, is given in virulent gonorrhoea {Balfour), 


C, lanceolata, Roxb , Wall , W ^ A (butnot of also 

_ . , _ I t C. angustifoha. Vahl) 

C. lanceolata, Necloux, see C. acutifolia, Delilt. 
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Country or Italian and Jamaica Senna, 


Cassia ianceolata, rorshhai 

Ihis speoes is, by the msyontyof authors, viewed as quste distinct 
Irom either C. acutdolla or C. aogustifoha. ft is a native of Arabia, 
and doubtless to a certain extent is Used as a substitute or adulterant 
for the Mecca, senna It dtffors chiefly from C acutifolia tn having 
glandular petiolets, (he plants are, however, very nearly allied, and as 
Forskhals desenpuon ti antenor to DelJlo's account of C acutifolut 
both might be reduced to one, which in that case would ha\e to receive 
the name C lanceolata, Forskhal Most Indian authors give C. Jan 
ceelata, F&ysihaJ, but m the imter'5 opinion incorrectly, as a synonym for 
C angustifoha, Vahl 

C. Llgnea See Clnaamomam Tamala, Nres, Li^tiRiME.a2, 

C. m&rgmata, Jlaxi , JFI Sr lad ,IJ, 262, Wight, III, / 8j 

Sjrti.— C RoxBUROHtt, DC 

Vem -^UrttKidt, usAiamen, Tec , Ngoomte, Btiau , Fatoo^aa, SiNO 
References —/Tori , W lad ndCBC,3so DC Prod It 4S9,W 
&A Prod JS6 f Gamble, Atan Timb , 137 , Thisaties, Eh Ceylon PI, 

, Bedd , Ft Sylv , / tSo 

Habitat — A small deciduous tree, with deeply cracked, brown baric, 
found in the Western Peninsula, and in Madras, Ceylon, and Burma 
(Thoungyeen forests) . , — , 

Stfuctare of the Wood — H«ariwood light brown veiy hard The 
wood 15 well adapted for turning, naves of wheels, and handies of tools 

C. mimosoides, i Ft Sr lad , II, 266 

Vern -^Patwa ghat, Sahtal 

Habitat— Grows on the Himalaya, ascending 5,000 to 6,000 feet m 
Kumadfi, and on the hills of Bengal and of the Khasia, to Ceylon and 

Medicine — §" Root given for spasms m the stomach A Campbell, 
Santal Misstott, Paehambd) 

C, tiodosa, , Fl Sr Znd , II , 261 
Vem — Gnu-lhnng, BURM 
References.— i?«rw ,4>4 Tr®' 

Habitat —A common species *n the Eastern Himalaya, Manipur, and 
Burma 

It has the properties assigned to most of the wild species 

C, obovata, CaXladan, FI Sr Tad, //, 264/ Wight, Ic , i 57J 

Syn —Cassia SEKNA, Z««ft , »SENNAoaTosw Roth 

Known in India, as CoO“rTRV Sewna, and -rs Italias, Tsipox-i. 
and Jamaica Senka, from its being one of the first species 
made knona to Europe > it was cultivated in Italy during the 
t6th century 

Vem — jSAmI Tarsear, Boud , ,, 

References FI Jnd {Ed CSC) 3Si. IV A Prod iSSt 
Moedern Sheriff, SmPP Pkarm Jiid , ^ in part , FM 
Pharmacog ,iiS ,BentUy 4 tndrriM ,Mrd Pi '^9 V S Df^em , ft^j 
Atnjhr ai«t rr¥««r/o/ .Safari/ Dymaek, Afat Nta 

If tnd , 3f3 

Habitat,— The Western Peninsula, Mysore, and South India, « 
ly the Coromandel coast A small shrub, with the leaves smaller flea 

C.778 
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lets 3-6 pairs) than in C. Burznaanil, and the pods not near so promi- 
nently tuoercled over the seeds as in that species. 

The writer is by no means certain that ne is correct in regardm^j the 
plant known m Europe as C. obovata as distinct from the Indian corre- 
'sponding species, still less, m viewing Roxburgh's Senaa obtasa as more 


Cassia occidentalis, Ltnn / Fl. Br. Ini , II., 262. 

The Negro Coffee, 

VttBi—f^asindl, barUhasindi or bisunda, HiVO and DUK , Ihiat, 

Movib i Kasamara, SA^S, Katk*shundi, Deno , Nattam taiarat, 

(e^d^erii Tam j Kettndhi, Tet. , Natram iaiora, Mai-A j halan, 
mtaah, mai$aU, Borm , Ptnt’tira, Si«o The sairie vernacular names 
are eener^Hy ff'ven to this species as to C. Sephera. 

Referenccs.^It;; dr a , , t Sj, ,Fl Ind, Ed 

Mocieen Shtnff, 

Su^ Pharm Ind* tuiDyntoei, Stat Mtd W. Ind , indEd, tCt, 
OSfiaughnesty.Bfnji’ Dtsffnt ,309,$ Arjun, Bomb Druet, 1 Drury. 

V PI , lar Ltsbo,^ U Fl ^ Bomb , tfSj Speni\ Encyrl ,loj,isiS • 

Bal/our, Cyclop , Ttruury of Botany, Kexa Ofiaal Cuuif, fliisrum, 

P bOf htra Reperts.xSyT.P iff and l6Si,pp 3435 
Habitat.— A diffuse, sub-glabrous under-shrub, sc.nfercd from the 
Himjfaja to the Western Peninsula, Bengal, South India, and Burma to 
Cejion Probably introduced Distribution cosmopolitan in the tropics. 

MedJdne.—l he lEAvFS, SOOTS, and SEEDS are used fnedic/nallv} and ifEDlctUE. 

by Hindu and Muhammadan writers Ihevare supposed to have the same 
properties as C. Sophera. They are ** atexipharmic, useful in the expul- 7 ®I 
•lonol - — 1 .. u n,o,. 

Intht ■ ■■ , •_ s. -.■■iVy 782 


' ’ ' irinciple in 

■ purgative 

taken internally and applied exiemaJly, ore given in cases of itch and 
other cutaneous diseases, both to men and animals The negroes apply 
the leaves smeared with grease, to slight sores.as a plaster. The root is 
said bj Martius to be bencficul in obstructions of the stomach, and in 
inciment tffopsv (Drury, Cf Pt\ 

a^cal tempesidoa-Professor Clonel has analysed the seeds cncKlsrar 
The follow mg abstract of his views and results taken frorn the Vear-Bcoi 
ef Bharmac) for tStO.f will be found mnniciive — 

**^*e*i? ”'®**^L* '’’^rpsrin),49; tannic acid, o 9; sugar, n 5 

gum, ;S S ; starch, j o , cellulose, 34^ • water, 7*0 1 calcium sulphate ard 
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phosphite, crj^oplnmc acid, 09 j m-iiic acul, sodium chbfido, magnesium 
^Ipbnte, iron, «i!ica, togethtr, 54? and achros!ne, 13 5S parts m too 
The litter substance was obtained by rdninting the powder of seeds, 
previous!) treated with edicr, b) meins of .ikohol of 60 per cent; the 
alcohol 11 distilled off, the synipy residue ircitcd w iih absolute alcohol, 
which dissoUes out lartous constituents, leaving a solid brown-red mass, 
hating when dry a r«mom fracture, and being soluble in aiicr, to which 
It communicates .1 girnct colour. It contains C, H, O, N, and S, but its 
exact composition his not been d'-tcrmined. (It is most Iikel) a mixture 
of \anous bodies) It is soluble tiho in weik alcohol, and In acids and 
alkalies The colour cannot be fixed upon tissues by any known mor- 
dant. This arcumsiince induced the author to term it flcArofinr, or ‘ not- 
colouring,’ although being coloured itself '* 

Speoid Opinloos — -4 *‘I>easfa pounded and mtde into .1 paste are 
applied to fresh woimtls to bnng on tbcir healing by first intention" 
(Atsuianl Surgeon Anttnd Chunitr Muhatjt, Hoahhalt), "The mature 
seeds are used as an external anpbt:.ition in nng-tvorm " {Snrgtori H, 
Tlxorniont B t\ , M dl., tfong^fr) "The seeds arc used in the treatment 

of scabies” (burgeon- A/oior C If^ CaUhrep, M D t Merar), 

Food.— in the Kew Keports interesting information 15 given regarding 
the use of the seeds of this plant as a substitute for coffee. The followang 
passages mav be republished here •— 

'* Nforo Coprff.— TheCommissioncrsof Customs forwarded tome m 
the carl) part of the )ear a anmple of an article imported at the port of 
Liverpool from Bathurst, River Gambia, under the above name. They 
were Identified at Kew as the seeds of Cassia ocddeotalis. According to 
Livingstone, these are used under the name of • Fed^goto seeds* on the 
Zambesi as a substitute for coffee Montefro, however, states in his 
'Angola and the Iliver Congo* (Vol If x P that leiegota seeds 
are used only medicinally as a substitute for <jmnme. The seeds are 
roasted and ground, and ihcir infusion taken cither alone or generally 
mixed with coffee ” (;577, p. jg) 

" These seeds occasion^Uly find their way into the European market. 
The foilovnng extract from a let»er from Dr. NfchoIIs of Dominica, dated 
September 27, i88i, shows that ihcir use 15 well known amongst the negro 
inhabitants of that island 

"Cassia ocddentalls is, I find, an excellent coffee substitute ftiscaf/ca 
in Dominica fay the following names 'Vherie puantef ' cafi marronf and 
•wild coffee,* I have often heard of the negroes 'using the seeds of a 
native plant as coffee, but it is only lately that I have enquired into the 

subject, with results that will, I believe, be of interest to )Ou 

" I collected some seeds and directed trw cook to ronst and grind 
them, so that I might taste the 'coffee* Other matters engaging my 
attention, I forgot the circumstance until several days afterwards, when 
one evening my wife enquired how 2 faked my after dinner cup of coffee 
I turned to enquiringly, when she laughingly said, 'That is your 'Rud 
coffee ’ I was indeed su^nsed, for the coffee was indistinguishxble from 
that made of the best Arabian beans, and we m Dommica are celebrated 
for our good coffee. Afterwards some of the seeds roasted and ground 
were brought to me, and the^aroma was equal to that of the coffee ordi- 
narily used in the island , • 

"I intend to send you a good quantity of the *cafi marron xn its 
stages of preparation, tn order that you may have an opportunity ot 
undergoing my expenence, and afterwards, you will, I think, be wiling to 
raise Cassia ocddentalls above the rank of a weed I may inform you 
that the plant itself is used by the native 'doctors' medicmany jrt tne 
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Kas6Ddi Senna 


CASSIA 

Sophora. 


FOOD 


Cassia Oil. See Cbnamomum zeylanicein. 

C. Siamea, Lamh ; Ft Br. Ini , JI, 264 

Syn.— C FLORIDA, Vakl , Senna sdmatraha, 

Vem — Dqmb , Beaii, tnanje ionne,TAit , Sime ian^aJt, Kan t 
K'aa, Sing , ifai»aUe,GvKU 

References -“Roxb,Fl IndfFti CDC,353,tV &A Prod ,i 5 S, Kutm, 
For FI Burm , J , 3^i7 , GantN*, Sfan Ttmb , Ij8 , Thwailes, En Ceylon 
PI, Qfi, Bedd , FI Sylv , i ijff hew Official Gutde, Muteum, p 39/ 
Mason s Burma, 404 

Habitat.— A moderatc*sized tree, tvith smooth bark, found in South 
India, Burma, and Ceylon Distributed to the Malayan Peninsula and 
Siam 

Structure of the Wood — Sapwood whitish, rather large Heartwood 
dark brow n, nearlj black , very nard and \ery durable Used m Burma 
for mallets, helves, and walking sticks In South India it is little known, 
but it IS considered one of the best kinds of fuel for locomotises in Ceylon 
(Beiiome ) 

C. Sophora, Z»«« , Fl Br Ini, II, 262 

Syn— Senna SoFiieRA and S esculesta, Poxi y C chisensis, ; 
Senva purpurca, Roxb 

\ttti.—Banar, idsunda, bds it kasSndi Hind , Kal iasbuniia Beno , 
Sart kasSndt, jangli tails, Duk , huwadtee, Guj , Pan tinkala. 
Mar , Penna‘^traX ptnya laiarat perd-vtrai Tam tPaidt fangtdu, 
nult iasktndha, iasa mardhaiamu, tagara chettu, TEL , Ponndm* 
takara, Mala , Kasamarda, Sans , Uru lora, SwoH 

^ t, , r r J rj nr- 
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Habitat — A closely allied speaes to C occidentalis, from which it 
differs by its more shrubby habit, more numerous smaller and narrower 

) Cos- 

, Himd* 

*' -tic, and 

the JUiCF of the leaves is viewed as a specific in ring worm, specially when 
made into a plaster in combination with sandal wood A paste made from 
the root is sometimes used instead of the juice of the leaves The pow. 
fl r J j r - i.„ ..I.-- / - Sanskrit 

by Hindus to have 

• • I * works as a remedy 

pepper The bark, 

in the form of infusion and the powdered seeds, mixed with honey, are 
given m diabetes (Drury). “An ointment made of the bruised seeds 
and leaves and of Sulphur is used in itch and nng»worm ’ (Taylor's ; 
Top of Dacca) j 
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Medidnc.— Tl e itura nre usftl as m npfficni, both Lratrsard 
srrDS consttimc valuable rerredy jn sV n di^cas-^, eh cfly for rjngworm 
nnduch This isknown inSansbrit .as C/»iir in irJi Dr Oymocksiys; 
“ Ohakradatta directs the seeds to be steeped tn the juice cf EophwbJi 
neriifolla, and .aftenvards to be made mio a paste « ith cow’s nnne .as an 
application to cheloid tumours He .also recommends tl e seeds, together 
SMlh those of Poncarma Klabta, as .a cure for nngttorm ” Muhamnadan 
wnicrs '* consider the seeds and leaves to hate solvent properties in those 
forms of skin disease accompanied by induration, such .as leprosy, cheloid, 
psoriasis, Ac , and mention their havmfj been used with advantage in the 
plague (frttfl) *' 0 Shttughnessy remarks that the leaves “ are much used 
tor .adulterating senna” There ts no evidence that this ts done .at the 
• r. - - 'ivour 

rub» 

. » Ting- 

. • • oowe 

• -- - - » uiopeao 

, 4 id smcll- 

«• • edtnthc 

tldren as 
arccon- 

. ilh sour- 

theroot, 
• ne of the 


4 ” I have 


used the pondered leaves ol a Cassia shrub common w 
'* ohie's Itch” {Dtf-uiy Surgeon^ 


ore eaten in times oi 'carcitj. 

_ n I tJ ttfirthy 


iVmeritJ, utiu me we^i muic^ tvee c.. ovvauw*.*- , t , 

Jhe tender leaves are boiled and eaten as apot-herb They are largely 
used during times of famine {Lisboa) The banlals regularly use this 
pot-herb, both leaves and fruit {Campbell). , . u ^ 

§ “ The seeds nre said to yield a decoction w hich is reported to be in 
every respect as good as coffee” (Afr C D Hardiuge, Ratiroon) 
kind of colTee is made from this m Arracan” [Prof Romanis, hangoon] 

C&SSlSj see Ribes nigrum. 

CASSYTHA, Linn , Gen PI. HI, 164 

Cassytha filiformis, Lmn ^ PI Pf Lnd ,V,rSS, If tg^l, P * ’^ 41 : 
Laurine® 

Alagjart, S 
Cottan Tam 
NS , Shvay 


Vern ’—AmarbeU, HiMD , ^ 
Bomb ArnartiHf. Mak / 
Tel , AcatsjahuJlt, IVIal/ 
References — Roxb , Fl i 
FI , 233 Thvaties, Fn t 
290 Dymoek, Mat Med 
Murray, PI and Drugs a 
Bomb TreaH 


342, Dais 
C Dud, ^ 


U PI 

it, c 


C. 8c„ 
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Sweet or Spaoish Chestont 


CASTANEA 

vulgaris. 


Habitat. — A small parasitic plant, much resembling a Cuscuta, /or which 
it IS often mistaken: met with in almost e\ery part of the coast of India 
and very general from Banda to Bengal It is common in the hotter parts 
of Ceylon, especially near the sea (TAvatUs) Distributed to Arabia, 
Afnca and America, and through the Polynesian islands to Australia 
Mediciac.--“^Irafwr/is used in nativepracticeas an alterative in bilious 
affections and for piles” (D^moci) “It is put as a seasoning into butter* 
milk, and much used for this purpose by the Brahmins in ^uth India” 

(AtHslte) ' -•—*-« j .Lj 

butter is *' ■ 

it is emt ■ I 

plant mi> • 

U PI ) 

- o V „ , ' * I 


MEDICINE. 

Plant. 


806 


>y the natives m a vapour bath for 
lion being placed under the bed ” , 
tWiiiiiiiMi .iur^eon ttiiu^aan uas, Raval Ptnat, Panjdb) '‘Sanskrit, 
writers describe it as a tome and alterative, and regarif it as possessing | 
the properw of increasing the secretion of semen*' {U C Vutt, Ctvtl . 
Mtdtcal Officer, Serayn^ore'\. I 

Domestic.— “A portion of the plant is by the Santal tied round the] 
neck, arm, and aneJea, as a cure for rickets " (Rev. A. Compbell, Ref>prf, j 
ChuUa Nagpur). 


DOMESTIC. 

Charm. 
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CASTANEA, Cirr/a./ Gtn Pl,lJI.,4og. 


[rZRjE. 


Castanea vulgaris, Lam , DC.Prodr ,xvt ,3, 114,68^1 Ctputi. 

The Sweet Cuestnut or Spamsii Chestnut; ChItaicmeb, 
/>./ Edelkastame, Germ 

Syo.— C vtsCA, Garin 

References —Nraurfu, for Ft, eat, CamUe,Man Ttrrti,S73, DC, Ori- 
gin of Cult Ft, 353 1 Smilk,Die,ito. 

Habitat.—" A larjje, long-lived, deciduous tree, of rapid grow ih, more 
rapid than the oak , introduced m the Himilaya, and grown in various 
localities, and espcctall) in a large number of places m the Panjib and 
the hills of the North-West Provinces, in Darjfling, and the Khisia 
Hills” (Gflmife). 

Cnltiration. — “It his been sown or planted in several parts ol the 
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CULTTVATIOS 

809 


which bear two or three, separated by a membrane, which is the natural 
state of the «necies ” {DeCandoUe, Ong Cult PI ) 

Food. — Tne nuts are eaten. When ground into meal they form an 
important article of food for the poor. Mr. Atkinson savs the tree was 
introduced by Sir John Strachey in Kumlon, and in Dthra by Dr. 
dameson, w here the fruits are now brporhl into the market. 

Structure of the Wood.— Sapwooo white, heartwood dark brown. 
Weight from 33 to ^4 Ib per cubic loot “The timber 1$ rot so durable 
as that of oak ; in the «outh of Curope it is u«ed for bu Idirg, furrsture, 
and ca*k-stavTS , but the legends of the roofs of old churches ard other 
buildings m*de of che<tnut umber, in Trance and England, are mythical , 
wherever examined, such Umber has been found to be oak Itcoppcei 

0 5 C. 811 
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CASTANOPSIS 

tribuloidcs. 


Ptobable New Taooing Material for Jodia. 


vigorously j along the Vosges it is grown (or vineyard poles, in Ken! and 
Sussex for hop-poles” (Brandts). 


CASTANOPSIS, ^or^, G/n. PI., III., ^op. 

Sev era! apttits of this genus are met with on the mountains of Eastern 
India, hut none are reported to be used for tanning. This is probably 
an oversight, since the European members possess this properly to a 
considerable extent, Castanea vesca containing 14 to 20 per cent, of tannic 
acid. 
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Castanopsis indica, AlpA. DC., Prodr., XVl., 2, lop; CupuuFEicE. 


T{e(erttiCe9a'^Braniit3,Por.Ft , 4 ^; Gamlte, Sfan.TmB ,jSJ/ 

FI > Burnt , tfjS / Btxifaur, Cyclop., 

Habitat.— A moderaie-stzed, evergreen tree* met with m Nepal, East* 

“• • * — — -rr r rw> feet, 

he filbert both m 


and the branches burnt lor manure. 


nd ss X er)' largely 

dten ^?afdeo 


C, rufesceits, H^ok /. & Th. ; Gambh, Man. Tmi.^ 

VtrCts-^Balni kalis, Nepalj Stnitikn, Lepcha , /ftngon, Ass 
Habitat.— A vety large evergreen tree of S»kknrj HimdJa^a, from 
6,000 to 0,000 feet. 

Food.— The fruu is small, but edible and of good flavour 
StructttieoftheWood.— Gr nirwv 

belts of firmer texture, U is 
cultural implements, and other 

pbvjla, which it very closely res- , ' . . ' 

js more valuable as planking and posts wherever exposed to wet than 
1 other species of this genus. 

C. tribuloidcs, Alpk. DC., Frodr., XVL, 2, HI ; Wigbl, Ic, t 770. 

SyjJ,— C astanea triduloioes, A'»« (11 , ^0) j Q^fiRcus pebox, and Q 
ar»iata, Roxb , W Jnd ., Ed C B C , 

Vtm.—Tuman, kaionj, KOMAONj Siusri taiit, ioiur, ehm. nfai«. 
sktneah, rJfiPAt, J 7 «r Awi-wf, *(inro sin^ar. Ass , Dt»giao(,KHfiSt^, 
Stnghara, TiRPEBAH; Kanta tat baiana, CttirTAOO.va, kyantja, 

Re?tfMCe9.— Cawjir, Man, Tlmb , 3^9 ; Brandts, For. FI, Dal/our, 

Cyelop. 

...... . •» - Kumaon, Nepi^ 

t, m Chittagong 


Annual rings 

. being g<»d and 


durable. 

C.S20 
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The Bay Chestnut The Ulc Tree. 


castilloa 

clastica. 


The ircc coppices "idminblj, in<l with Castanopsis indicdi Queicus 
spicatat Tnd Engclhardlla might be gronn on the hills wherever firewood 
tnd clnrconl forests nrc required 


CASTANOSPERMUM, Cuntt , Gen Pl,I,ss6 


“ A pcnui of plants *0 named in consequence of the supposed irscrnhlancc 
o? seAs to tlte iwcct thettw’its oi Luioye •* 

Castanospermum australe, A Cunn , LccoMisosi 
The Mcretos Bu Chestsot 

References — pniry, U PI « 1*4 Datfour, , 5 m<M, , no 

Trratury t^Datany 

Habitat — A tree of the sub*iropjcal regions of Australis, occasionally 
planted for ormment , introduced into India about thirtj jcirsago 

Food — The seeds are eHen bj the natives of Australn,but arc un* 
palitible to Europaans {SmiHi) 

Structure of the Wood — Whde, with a jcKowish tinge , hard 
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CASTILLOA, Cerv . Gen PI, III, 372 

CasttUoa clastica, , Usneteex 

The Ule Tree 

References — i?ra«rfu, For Ft, 4tj hurt For FI, Burnt , U , 4194 
Smith Die, ST S9 Spom' Entietop , Feporti of Dot Car 

dens, Ntlyirt IuUt,/ar iSSf^t, ana /SSs-SO 

Habitat —A lofty forest tree of the Breadfruit family, native of 
America, lately introduced into Cc>lon and some parts of India In 
fCex Report for / 5 ;;, p 15,1$ given an account of the attempts made to 
introduce this plant into India Burma, Assam, Ceylon, and the lower 
slopes ol the NiJgiris have now been pronounced as suitable for its 
cultivation 

p/1,. I u*''’' '»•' I.. _ t ’nthese dajs of uncertain 

coflei ous to cuUiwtc any plant 

that “ I hav e no doubt many 

local he hilfs will be found to 

suit i I, Lasii ua ,11 u «vi eiu 11 win jiiiu a profitable return to the culti- 
vator*’ Colonel Campbell Walker writes of Castilloa cultivation in 
Calicut * It has been found easy to raise these trees from cuttings I 
hope they 

this place f 

either from , 

because we have not 1 t. t 

Gum — The tree * 

cned, forms what is c ■ 

tries the trees are cuf " .m..! »».«—»» »- ^ j t 

a few inches of the b 
vessels are placed un 
on exposure to the a 

of the ]Uice of Ipomcea bona-nox I 

For further particulars of this gum sec under "India rubber ' I 

Castor Oil, see Rianus commums, Ltnn , Ewphorsiace^ I 

C. 825 
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CASUAUINA 

equisetUalia. 


Beefwood of AusiraJja. 


I CASVARlf^A.nrrj/ j, G^ff 

8z6 Casuarina equisetifolia, /•<>«/' ,■ DC. Prodr, AT/, 33 S, aso- 

The Beefwood op Austeiaua [ARihAczs 

Syn — C MURICATA, Raxh , Fi ftxd ,Ed C B 6id 
Vera-rany/. wrir. Hind . Tifw, Bkko , VxU^aitsaro ^xUyaUsam, 
«"//«« SjND . Sarl^hala sar&va sum, 
Mar %Jangliihii, %anxl\sai'u,jixnsHsaTu Dok ,Ch<}ui shovu. 
iU Mart^, shavuku pattay, Tam , Sfpva, chavulu minu, fhavuiu 
M^R, Sura kAS , Aru, ekavaia maram, 
MALA , Ttnyu,Uuv.u nCARy of (ha Jndiaa oatnei aro modern adapta 
*»o»s, Coof wrthTainarix. 

Bcfftf CticCS •^Camhle, Sfatt Ttmi • $46 Srandis For FI t 4SS 1 Aura 
For FI , Burnt , if ,4^4, Daft & Gibs , Bomb Ft .Svfil S2 Pharm 
, in f Mooiren Shertjf, Supp Pham Jnd , fc, Dymoci ifai 
Med W Ind ,andEd ,7SO, Atnshf Afat bled Jnd, II, 443 Murray 
<frr<i W , 27, Biolard, Dyes 0/ Jndra, to, Uardle, Djes of 
irtdia, t, 4S f Btdte, Cal Ravi Prod Parts Esk , 44 S Artun Bomb 
Drugs, KS< , Drury, U Ft, ft4, Sadfn Porertl, Pi Pr MJ* 

U PI 0/ Bomb , 133 , hfa Cat 121 , Hutchins, Report on (« 
Madras, iSSj , R^ort, Agax Depi , Madras, sSjSjp, pp jp, Ba(/"ettr, 

Cyclop , Smith, Die , ap4f Treasury 0/ Botany 
Habitat —A lar^Cj ever^can tree, with leafless, droopmp branches 
and branchlets, which are deciduous and perform the functions of feaves 
Found on the coast of Onttagong', Burma, the MalayArchipelago, North 
Australia, and Queensland , cultivated all over India, except m tne north- 
western portion of the PanjAb Thrives best »n the sandy tracts near 
the sea shore Introduced into the Plains of India as a road side tree 
(valuable on account of the rapidity of its growth) about the beginning of 
the present century, and from its resemblance to the Tamanx receivrd 
the vernacular names of that plan* * 

CtftTIVATiflN CBftJvatiOD ^ — "It has been largely planted in North Arcof. South 

3^ Arcot, Madras, and other districts of the Madras Presidency for fuel, for 

which it IS excellent, butif requrres 'o be near the sea-coast anti tobavenater 
at the roots at least to feet trom the surface of the ground Trees planted 
in sandy soil often suffer much from drought the first two or three years, 
the lap-root then finds its way dmvn to about lO feet, and reaching water 
the tree begins to thrive It is of course best near the sea, but fine trees 
may be seen in places in Northern India, especially at Saharanpur and 
Amballa" (Gamble) , 

The Madras Agricultural Report for J878-79 gives particulars of the 
cost of cultivation of an acre containing t,30o trees The initial cost is 
put down at R8s with interest at jo percent forfouryears thisraisesthe 
gross capital to Rtip At this time half the trees {600) should be removed 
Valuing these at 8 annas each the capital is returned and a balance leSt 
of R181 Two years later another 200 trees are removed northRteach, 
and jn the eighth or ninth year the land may be cleared, the reinaining 
trees, at the rawest estimate, after paying all expenses on the same, wouiu 
rcahre B600. 

COM Gum —Reported to yield a good resin 

828 Dye — The bark is used m tanning {Birdaooa, Bomb Prod , ana 

PVE Bxdxe, Mad Exh lui for jBss) A hrown dye is extracted from it 

829 according to Balfour Mr Wardle remarks "The bark contains a ^ ^ 
Guantity of colouring matter, and produces m dyeing light reddish dmb 
colours on each of the fabnes on which I have experimented ” 
further adds "The shades produced by this dj-e-stoff are very 500a 


Products of India 


Cedrelas or Toon woods 


though fatnt, but the dye-stufi contains too small an amount of colouring 
matter to be of anj great value in the dje house ’ Lisboa sajs that it is 
used in Bombay as a mordant 

Medicine — The bark is slightly astringent, and is emplojed in infusion 
as a tonic, according to Dr Gibson it ts an excellent and at the same 
time a readily avai/abie astringent, use/ul in the treatment of chronic 
diarrhcea and djsentery (i/urray) 

Structure of the Wood —White, brown near the centre, very hard. 
It cracks and splits ft is hard and heavj, and difficult to cut, weighs 
from 55 to Cafliper cubic foot. “Casuarina seems to coppice well,and 
undoubtedly is, m suitable localities, and considenng itsextremelj quick 
growth and the qualities of its wood, one of the most important trees 
vve have for fuel and other plantations *' ((?<j/wW<) ‘ The wood is used 
for fires, as it burns readdj, and the ashes retain the heat for a long 
time It IS much valued for steam engines, ovens, &.c " (Treasury of 
Botany) Clubs made of the hard wom are used in Fiji for beating the I 
bark of the PaPpr MuLOraav (Broussoneba papytifeta, Pent ) for the! 
manufacture of Tapa cloth (A'r» Offictal Guide io Mtiteums, m) 
The natives of Australia make their vvar*c|ubs from this w ood {Smith) 

Domestic Uses — *• The burnt ash is made into soap " (Smith) 

Catechu, see — 

I A 139] (u) Acacia Catechu, IFi/W, LyouniNos/c (black catechu) 

. . - . Gambler, Roxb , Robiacea {pale catechu) 

[A 1*98 ] (e) Areca Catechu, Jit/tu , Paem* (palm catechu) 

Cattle and Buffaloes Ozen 

Cat, Civet, see Tigers end Panthers. 

Catha. Several species exist m India, but by the Flora of British tnJia 
they have been all reduced to CeUstnis, which see 

Catha edulis Jields the Kat or hafUr of the Arabs, the leaves of which 
if chewed are said to prevent sleep Sometimes imported into India, 
largely so to Aden, where they arc used as a substitute for Tea. 

Cat’s-cyes, see Chalcedony. 

Cat's-skinsj Skms. 

Cauliflower and Brocoll, sec Orassica (olerscea) botrytis B 851 

Caustic Potash, «CC Potassium, also Carbonate of Potasb, C. 527 

Caustic Soda, <cc sodium, also Caxbonate of Soda 

CEDRELA, Ltnn , Gets PI , /, jjp 

The Flora of British India has reduced at feast three if not four easify- 
recognisable trees to one species not even retaining the old specific names 
to denote vanctics 1/ dned specimens »n the Merbanum oonot exhibit 
the characters of the Cedrelas, there is no mistaking the Iivmg plants 
C icrrata, Aty It, 1$ so dissim hr from C Toona, Roxb , that were ihev to 
be found growing side by side, through the aid of a glass, they coula be 
distil guished miles ofl The former 1$ a sparselj branched tall tree, with 

C alnrl ke clusters of pale green leaves, at the ends of its ascend ng 
ranches, from which when in flower a nanicle three or four feet long is 
<u‘pended This is the cbvracienst c lorm of the NortlvWestern llimi 
Java at altitudes from 4000 to 8000 feet It frtquerts damp shad> 
streamlet*, growing so gregariously as to exclude all other trees 

C.834 
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CASUARINA, Porsi. ; Gen. Pi , JJI., 403. 

CasuarinaequisetifoUa,Ji»«/./ DC.Prodr., XVj.,^,s3$f Casv^ 

The Beefwood or Austraeia. [asiaacs^. 

Syn,— C. MURiCATA, Roxh , Ft. Ind ,Ed.C S C., 623. 

Vem.’— T obj'/i HiMD , BeMO ; Vtldyahsara, snldyati sari, 

' J"rUnf>«tuiJun>S\\iO.% Sarptthala.saTixsa.iuTit, 
MAR , yangtlihii, ■iangh’^saru,jangH-sarif.that,\:>\3V..i Chouli,thav»- 
sha^uku^pallAy, TaK , Sfrva, ehavuku-mani, chavulfco 
V? Mv^OR; Sura, KAm.; Aru, efisvaia'f>nira>f>, 

Maia, , TtH-yu, ^Ru Many of tha Indun names a« modern adapta- 
tions} Conf. with Tarnaruc. 

Sfan Ttmb.t 346 / Brandts, For. Ft , 43$ ,* fCurg, 
Far FI , fliirm., II , 494 , Dalo. & Gtis , Botnh Ft , SnPPl , 62 ; Fharm. 
,J^e ?JJ i Moodeen Sheriff, Su^fi Pharm Ind , 06 j Dymoci, Mai. 
Med VI. Ind , 2 HdBd ■,’Jio; Ainsht.Mat Med Ind , II ,443t Murray, 
Dru/s end PI , Sind, i? ; Ltatard, a/ India, /o • Il'oriilf, Dyes ef 

India, I, 4S f Cof /Pow Prod , Parts Exit , 441 S. Arjun, Bomb. 
Druf’S.tSt t Drury, £/. /»/., $24. Baden Powell, Pi. Pr , S73 { luha, 
U. PI. 4}/ B(fmb , tSl, XbxB Cal., tils Hutchins, Seforl an, it 
Madras, tS33 t Peport, Agtt Dept , Madras, t^S'79, fp 38-39 f Ba^oufi 

CyeUp } 5 mi/a, Dtc , 294} Treasury tj Boiany. 

Habitat.— A larffe, evergreen tree, niih leafless, drooping' branches 
and brancblets, which are deciduous, and pwlorm the functions of leaves. 
Found on the coast of Chittagong, Burma, the Malay Archipelago, North 
Australia, and Queensland , cultivated all over India, except m the north- 
western portion of the Panjib Thrives best in the sandy tracts near 
the sea-shore. Introduced into the plains of India as a road-side tree 
(valuable on account of the rapidity of its growth) about the beginning of 
the present century, and from its resemblance to the Tamanx receded 
the vernacular names of that plant. 

CulUv&tion. — “ It has been largely planted m North Arcot, South 


Arcot, Madras, and other districts of the Madras Presidency, for fuel, for 
which It IS excellent, but it reouires to be near the sea-coast and to have water 
at the roots, at least jo feet from the surface of the ground Trees planted 
m sandy sod often swfTer much from drought the first two or three jears, 
the tap-root then finds its way down to about to feet, and reaching water 
the tree begins to thrive h is of course best near the sea, but fine trees 
may be seen «n places m Northern India, espeaally at Saharatipur and 
Ambalb " {GamUe). ^ 

■nie Madras AgncuUural Report for 1878*79 gives particulars of the 
cost of cultivation of an acre containing r,aoo trees. The initial cost is 
put down at R8s : with interest at 10 per cenLfor four years this raises the 
gross capital to Rssg At this timehalf ihe trees (doojshould be removed. 
Valuing these at 8 annas each the capital is returned and a balance lett 
of fliSi. Two years later another 300 trees are removed, worth Ri each, 
and in the eighth or ninth year the land may be cleared ; ihe remaining 
trees, at the Jawest estimate, after pajmg all expenses on the same, wouso 
realize R6 do. 

Gum.-”Rcported toyieldagoodresm. 

Dye.^ — The bark is used m tanning (Btrdieood, Sami. Pefid., 

Btiit, Had. Bxh. List for rtfeO A blown dye is extracted from it 
according to Balfour. Mr Waitflo remarks . “The bark contains a 
quantity of colouring matter, and produces in dyeing light-redoisb orao 
colours on each of the faf^cs on which I have experimented He 
further adds: “The shades produced by this dye-stuff are very good 
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Cedrelets or Toon woods 


CEDRELA. 


though fa nt, but the dye-stuff contains too small an amount of colouring 
matter to be of anj great ^aIue in the d)e house ’ Lisboa sa^s that it is 
used in Bombay as a mordant 

MediCme — The bark is slightly asinngent, and is emplojed in infusion 
as a tome, according to Dr Gibson it is an excellent and at the same 
time a readily a\ailablc astringent, useful in the treatment of chronic 
diarrhoea and djsentery (l/urroy) 

Structure of the Wood — white, brown near the centre, \ery hard. 
It cracks and splits Ills hard and heavy, and difficult to cut, weighs, 
from 55 to 62 lb per cubic foot ** Casuarina seems to coppice well and 1 
undoubtedly is, m suitable localities, and considering its extremely quick ' 
growth and the qualities of its wood, one of the most important trees 
we ha\e for fuel and other plantations (^<zm£/e) "The wood is used 
for fires, as it burns readily, and the nshes retain the heat for 3 long 
time It is much valued for steam engines, ovens, &c ” {Treasury of 
Botany Clubs made of the hard wom are used m Fiji for beating the 
bark of the Papfr Mulbfrry (Bronssonctia papynfera, Vent) for the 
manufacture of Tapa cloth (A<a» Official Guide to Museums xsi) 
The names of Australia make their war-clubs from this wood {Smith) 

Domestic Uses — ‘ The burnt ash is made into soap ” {Smith) 

Catechu, see — 
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[A. 139] fa) Acaaa Catechu, IFi/W, Leouminos;e (black catechu) 
fi) Uacana Caaibier, A’a-ri , RveracE.® (pale catechu) 

[A 1298 ] (e) Areca Catechu, Zmu , Palm* (palm catechu) 

Cattle and Buhaloes see Oxeo 


Cat, Civet, see Tigers and Panthers 

Catha. Seieral species exist m India, but by the Flora of BrxUsh India 
they have been all reduced to Celastros, which see 
Catha edulis yields the hat or kafter of the Arabs, the leaves of which 
if chewed are said to prevent sleep Sometimes imported into India 
largely so to Aden, where they are used as a substitute for Tea. 
Cat’s-eyes, see Chalcedony 
Cat’s-skms, see Skins. 


Cauliflower and Brocoli, see Brassica (oleracea) betrytis B 851 
Caustic Potash, «ee Potassium, also Carbonate of Potash, C 527 
Caustic Soda, sec Sodmm, also Carbonate of Soda 


CHDRBLA, Zrnn , <7r« PI ,1, jjp 
The Flora of British India has reduced at least three if not four easily 
recognisable trees toonespecies not even retaining the old specific names 
to denote varieties If dried specimens in the Herbarium do not exhibit 
the characters of the Cedrelas, there is no mistaking the living plants 
C serrata, IS so dissimilar from C Toona, , that were th^ to 
be found growing side by side through the aid of a glass they could be 
distinguished miles off The former is 3 sparsely branched tall tree, with 
palm like clusters of pale green leaves, at the ends of its ascending 
branches, from which w hen m flower a panicle three or four feet long is 
suspended This is the characteristic form of the North-Western Himd 
laya at altitudes from 4000 to 8000 feet It frequents damp shady 
streamlets, growing so gregariously as to exclude all other trees 

C,834 


834 
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serrala. 
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TIMBER 

836 


The Toon woods. 


In the iMonofjrnnh of the Mcflaceas published »n j3?8 b> Oasfmfrde 
Candolle, the species of Cedrcla formerly rouped under the one head 
of Cedrela Toona, I\oxh , hive been separately described. 

Thej arc thus dtstmi^uishcd 


Ovary pJabrous— 

Leaflets pclioled . 
Leaflets subsessils 
Ovarv hwy — 

Leaflets acute at the base 
Leaflets round at the base 


C. serrata, Rojfli 
C. glabra, C. dc Cand. 

C. Toom, Rexk 
C. mlcrocarpa, C, de Cand. 


Mr, Gamble, in hts Sfanttal of Timbers, Xtf., renwrks that m his 
" TreeStShritbs, and Climbers o/ftie Darjihng Dtstnct,lhTcx \arieties acre 
spoLcn of and separated as follows 

No. I. • r . • . • , 

No 3 > “ , •«,,**. , * , 

• *•■**. • * 5 ‘ ■ p * ■ 

up to 4,000 leet. 

No 3 Cver^reen } flowering tunc : froilmg NovembefOccemb<*rs baric hrtt* 
reddish brown, esjoltating m long Rales , found m the upper hills 
from 5,000 (a 7,000 feet and of great sue. 

'* No I IS C. Toooa, Roxb .• No 3 probabl) C. mJaocarpa, C. de 
r. N • C Cand It nouJd, hosv ever, have 

' . . .* N 1 as ‘deciduous m the cold season,* 

N . • . . * * the rams.’ There is perhaps a fifth 

species. 

“ Tlve> may also be distinguished as folloa s by the capsule • 
CappukOTOoth . • C. Too<m. 

C „ long, pointed . C micTOCarpa. 

Capsule covered with corky tubercles . , C glabra. 

“Of the Northern Bengal specime" *•“ c 

and E 3333 wll be C. gfabra, while 
E 3623 Will be C micracatpa. Som 

- _ t-u. r* — icarpa. 

000 feet, IS probably C multyoga, 
nM , Xee, Karen (Trade name, 
ft has a light, soft, pink wood, 
with the usual characteristic scent strongly perccpuble, and structure 
resembling that of the other species of Toon, the pores being perhaps 
more scantily distributed. Weight 35 sib per cubic foot.” 

The preceding remarks for the present be accepted as mdiotmg 
the Nepal plant, C. glabra, W., and the Sikkiro C. nucrocarpa, /?C‘,as 
distinct from the following 

Cedrela serrata, J^ayte, lit ,p 144, i ss» ^ 

[ Meliace^. 

Syo .. — C ToosAfRffxb 

Vern. — Drasi, daiu, d»l, dottn, ihukingi ftfnnam, N.*W. H. 

Habitat.- ' “ - V .'V '* '• n . r, . . 

abundant m ■ * ^ 

forest of the ^ . 


fr 3 £ 

large pores, 

C.836 


•grained, 

jumcrous 
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The Toon-woods. 


CEDRELA 

Toona. 


Domestic Uses.— Used about Simla, for the hoops for siex cs. for 
bridges, and tor many such purposes. The shoots and leaves are lopped 
for cattle fodder. 

Cedrela Toona, Ro~\h.: Fl. Br. Ind., IfVg/i/, le., /. itt. 

The Toon or IndmN Mahogany Tree; Mouljiein Cedvk. 

Vern, Tun, lint, lini, tiiahi-ntm, mttha4tmtuy. tinla-jhir, tuna, lud, 

. -• •; — '^ipp 8 RA; 5 ewji>,DnuTjA 5 

, • “ lun, SvTpUKAS; Draai, 

, •», chutt‘Sinn, Her, dar(, 

, . . , i i Tuni, babuh. //jAtAi. 


DOJrESTIC. 

837 

FODDER. 

838 


. k ■ , . jm,, .AM , l%iiniit-chett>t, naniii, 

Tel j AraMa'tnaram, Mala.} Suit, milt. Svlem • Kal iiUn^t, Nil* 
onus, 5aKiA»»i Ttmbu, TimnevellY; Turui", tempi pandaghert, 
tunda, iauola'f»ara,kanda /eartga maeo.derdan, Kav ; 0,’iyg/,belandi, 
CuORG, Tttnna, iubtfaka. tachla, nandt-t-rtisha, tunna-tuberala, 
Sans.] Chikado, ttUkada, iSAon , Sburutbed, Ciiakmv, ThiUiadoe, 
UUBM. 

References.— Ind , Fd. C It C , »t 3 . ^33 . Brandis, For. Fl, 
7t, KuTt„Fee.Fl, Dutm ,/ , 32^1 Bedd Fl.Sph, t. 10, • Camilr, 3 tan, 
Txmh , ??, 79, XII ; Datt Cibs , Bomb. Ft , J?.' Stevarf, Fb. Fl., 
34 ! Aitekuon, Cat Fb PI ^ i - • 

/nd., S 5 1 Jtfo^ee * 1 

lIei.Uind, 3 t ' 

Aintlie, Mat Ina 
Fevell, Fb. Ft.. 3 

Ih*tt £Ce.,tn't., • 

Tans of Beng,, • , • . i> 1 . «>»u. 

Bomb Prod , 32$ . Lisboa, V Ft Bomb , 4^, tji, tff , Balfour, 
Cyclop , Treasury of Bot . Ktm Cat , 39. Flemine't 3 ttd. FL and 
Drugs i« .It Soty Fes , XI , s 6 j. Med. Tef ,I\ ,93 
Habitat— A large tree, .about 50 to 60 feet in height, growing In the 
I - A— -I * ” rouphout the hilly dis- 


iding tr> 3,000 feet ii 
Distributed to Jav.i 


tropical 
tricts 0 

the N.* 

and Ausiiaii .. 

Cum —It ) iclds a resinous gum, of which luiJc is J.nown .at pre«ent. 

M Nees von Cssenbeck has published .an .-vciount of «umc etpcri. 
ments wilh the bark, whch mdicitc the pro'cnvc in it of .1 resinous 
.lunpf.rn* - I- - . , brown extract. 

l*'r . ■ ‘ . • * rngaJ gcnernllv 

: • < • •Igcofon, Tli^ 

must lie to a sm-ill extent oniv. smcc Or. D<d«e omits it from li* 1 *to^ 
Mmlr.is djes sent to r.ins "fhe flowrrs .arc boded to exltact the colmir 
which is known as basants in the Nurth*Wesl I*ryvirifr« !• •• «.• 


-.** ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' s..-k I L »cct.»a.*c 

u*t-d .ns a dve-stu'l .St I’alarvau Appa'mtlj TWn ts no* used w th r'lvda'-'t, 
and is r.nrtlv comb ned with crticr dves. The ijlph-r .w 
of Cawnjx'T i< prixiucrd from fun, lo'ernc, I me. ar d ac ti-'j’rd w a'rr 
*• It via* a ccmmontT pract cc under rs* se ru'ertthan it apf ri'-s t ile nyw 
to wear red cioi’ c» m tie ip- rg, wh'n'r rs rs— ' fjfj-*** 

or spring time. Sa"lowcr and l-n arc cvyrb "cd m Tirwx Dr. McCsnn 


CDK. 
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newer*. 

840 

841 
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CEDRUS 

Deodara. 


The Deodar or Himaiayan Cedar, 

remedy for ulcers and eruptions, for man^e m horses and sore feet in 
cattle” {Gamble, 406 ) 

Mediane.—The aromatic wood is employed tnedicinally as a carmi- 
native, diaphoretic^ dmreUc, and useful in fever, flatulence, inflammation, 
dropsy, urinary diseases, N 
medicines (U. C, Dutt\ *'■ 
coarse, \ cry fluid kind of ^ 

“ ’ “ '^‘■e Oil also enters into nos- 

• leprosy. Dr. Gibson re- 

' effeclual in this disease. 

• ■ C3i5e ol tepra meratrtahs 

eodar oil It has been 
remarked that a drachm ot the oil was as large a dose as the patient’s 
stomach could bear. Its use may be extended to other skin diseases 
with adrantage Dr. Royle states that the leaves and small twigs of 
the Deodara are also brought down to the plains, as they are supposed to 
possess mild terefamthenatc properties (p} arm Ind ) In Kangra the 
wood IS pounded with water on a stone, and the paste applied to the 
temples to relic\e headache Assistant Surgeon Sakharam Arjun de- 
scribes the woodos a bitter stomachic, useful in fever, costiveness, piles, and 
pulmonary complaints. 

Food,— The young shoots and plants are eagerly browsed by 
goats, &c 

Structure of the Wood.-~Hcartwood light-yeilowish brown, scented, 
moderately hard In each annual nng the outer belt of firmer and 
darker coloured tissue is generally narrow, and the inner fieJt js not very 
^ —*•” certainconditions whichhi^enot 
nd spongy. This peculiarity has 
.* witn the altitude, as fast-£^Nvn 
trees possess hard tissue m the spring wood Medullary nys fine and 
very fine, unequal in wi ' ' S' ■' as in Pwtn, but 

the resin exudes from . 'Je naked eye On 

the edge of certain an • concentric strings 

of (lark-coloured pores or mtercenuiar uucis, \viin.u are prominent on a 
vertical section as dark lines, and in the vicinity ol which the wood is 
sometimes more resinous. , , ^ , , r, , . 

Incommon with mostspeciesof the Order, the has well-marked 

annual rings which, there is httle, if any, reason to doubt, each repre- 
sents the growth of a year. More information has, perhaps, been collected 
on the subject of the rate of growth of Deodar than of any other species of 
j ' . ^ • ’ > • , — . ..CX e»rV« rnmpletc SBriCS ol WCCS Of 

• ■» nbur for ihc question of 

. , igc of Deodar, specially 

in .nmuue. n, >,.1^ « ml, . - . . considenng that some 

... . 4 _,.i \\arm 

kes It 

. . . ■ from 

Wjf be 
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The Oleum Nlgmm. 


CELASTRUS 

panicuiata 


inner Himdla^a, having usually the age of trees 6 feet in girth 
abo%e 140 j ears; ^ I 

5«(f— Those in the intermediate ranges and sallcjs, basing 6 feet in 

f irth for an age of between 110 and 140 )cars; 

ose in the outer ranges under the full influence of the mon- 
soon, and having the age of trees 6 feet in girth usually below 
no years 

Deodar wood is extremely durable, being by far the most durable of 
the woods of the Himkiayan conifers. It is the chief timber of North- 
West India, and is used for all purposes of construction, — for railway 
sleepers, bridges, and even for furmture and shingles. (Gantjfe ) 


TIMBER 


CELASTRUS, Zwn./ Gen PI, I, 36 ^. 


851 


Celastrus cmarginata, WtlU. / Ceustoise* 

SyO.— GviINOSPORIA EUARGtNATA, , *w E7 Br, tni ,6ll , Celas 
TRUS EMARGIKATA, and A, Prat, tCo/Paxi, PI Ind , Bd 
C B C , ioS, Catiia EUARct'^ATA, G Dan. 


C. oxyphylla, Wall 

Syfl.-*GYMK0SP0RIA ACOUlNAtA, Hook f t FI Dr Ind ,l ,619 

C. panicuiata, WtllJ ,* Fl Dr. Ini , l , Csy ; Wight, Ic., t. igS. 

Black Oil; the OLEuii NiCRim Plant. 


Vern —Mai kan^nl mil tunf;i, IliNO , Santha, tanikii (l»2v^s, kolaj, 
tuter), Po , 4/a/taini, OUDHi Kuuaon . Sfalianfm, DcnO , Kujan, 
Santai. j Au^ari, KoL ,CAiro»i,MAL (S t* ) , AaiHEx/OEt i 

vakrani;uT,C P , hangum fnaliangM PoM , itaUangona Cti ; 
MalkSnginf, tnal iangarttUlx, kangant, figavl, MaR ; A'm^ im, 

Lrrcii A t <4/i/ori(A rAdm, vd/o/rai, T am , STiUangum vilti,tii,guniu^ 

tneda, barungtr, tnaneru, moiertkalo, wwya/a rrtkut, let , I a/u- 
fAvra, Maua j tiangannr, Kah , y,* iiAaiafi, Savs , khtung. 

na-yiunr,\S\.%u. Th« rern Rsn-^ o( Oleum Nignun ; JMIoncnl 1^. 
]anlar,\)\.K. ; IVa/Krjj /m/tfa*. Tam , Ji/rf/ianriBj/ai'anu*. 1 EL. 
RefereacES.— E ras .FLlni.Bi CDC. K,. Ftr. Fl , Si, 

Fun F^ n Burn , ! , in . C.wtV, i/.. Ttuii , I',, Aiti ; Thmi'cL 
^ , .T . Stezr.rt, / i H , W, 


Ssz 
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CELASTRUS 

paniculata. 


The Oleum Nigrum, 


OIL 


85s 


Habitat.— A scandcnt shrub of the outer from the Jhelum 

to Assam, ascending to 4/>oo feet; E.nstcrn Bengal, Behar, South India, 
and B*'*^*' • •*' i* :« pj 2,000 feet. 

0 . ■ ‘ . ' or jellowoi), used 

met . i ’ ■ been kepta short 

tim . ... ■ . _ . , sulphuric acid it 

turns ot a dark bistre colour. It is much admired as an external applt- 
cation along with a poalttce of the crushed seeds. It Is also burnt in 


MEPlCINE. 

Oti 

856 


Seeds 

857 


Leaves, 

858 


or bJack bottles, each containing about i ot., at prices from j2 annas to 
one rupee a bottle. 

Medicine.— The red seeds are used medicinally, principally for cattle. 
They arc given in rheumatism and paralysis. An emp^TCumalic oil Is 
obtained from the seeds by a rude form of distillation, which is applied 
externally. This oil, under the name of "Oleum Nigrum," nas brought 
forward by the late Dp. Kerklot* as a sovereign remedy in hertobm. 
When administered in doses of from ten to fifteen drops twice daily, its 
action as a powerful stimulant is generally followed jo a few hours by 
free diaphonsis not attended by exraostion. It is specially efBcacious in 
recent » 

{Bade . . • 

Dp. h* : 

aphrodisiacal and stimulant, useful both as an external and internal 

remedy in rheumatism.gout, para^sis, 

are supposed to be caused by cold hum 

in such cases commencing with a dost 

creased to fifty by daily increments of c , 

be applied externally, or the crushed seeds combined with aromatics. 
The latter application is said to be very efficient m removing lo«l pains 
of a rheumatic or malarious nature ” {Dymock, lint. 


use the od in disorders of tjie stomach. ^ ^ obta' tied 

■ ■ ' . t.; ' ' '• '• which is 

. •. f . . rent from 

the oil of the same seeds cstracled by contpressioti. '1 tie te™er 's He* 
and thick, with a strong and peculiar aromatic smeU ; ana tne lau . 
yellow and of the consistence of oil. The black oil 
V * ' • 1 is the best. It is a good diuretic, dia- 

». • .-‘,1 ,».» for ier*" 

■ , i months 

under the use of other medicu ■ 

this oilwas employed. The first good citect oi iriis j^gencraiiy 

the increase m the quantity of unite, and with this the dropsical efl 

begins to disappear. Art*^' 

bert is also noticed in son ' 

later than this period. Dt ■ ‘ . 

tioners invariably enjoin a . ■ • 

C. 8 sS 
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The Olenm Nigjoni 


CELASTRUS 

senegalensis. 


patient except milk and bread— a restriction which is as injurious as un- 
. • requires 

: V 'rum in 

ind en- 
5 to 15 

, “ ^ *ittrgeon 

Moodetn Shtnjf, Khan Bnhad'ir, Tnpheant, Madrat). “ The seeds boiled 
m milk are used by natives m nervous affections They are also used 
as food for quails'* Snrgeon Bhagvan Dass, Rawal Ptndt, 

Panjab) “Said 

in impotency, but • ■ ’ ■ 

McKenna, ■ ■ i ' 

by distillation fro . ■ ' 

or three times a 

patient is under this treatment he should eat meat roasted I have seen 
two or three cases of bert-hert cured by this treatment, and have also 
given it, with a fair amount of success, in dropsy from anxmia ” {Surgeon- 
Major Lionel Beech, Coeanada) "The juice of the lea\es mixed with 
that of the leaves of Hyi’Oeotyle astattca, and powdered spikenard, is 
considered a cooling application in inflammatory brain affections “ {Aenii’ 
ant Surgeon Sakharam Arjun, Bombay) "‘Xhe ‘black oil’ obtained by 


diet should be observed, chiefly of vheat, chaptatUes, with fned meal, 
and miM, and nothing else should be taken Is an invaluable remedy 
among the people of the Northern Circars, cspeaally of those of the 
malarious tracts*’ {Surgeon-Major E \V Levtnge, Bajamiindry,Coiatery 
Dxstricl) “Said to be useful as an aphrodisiac *’ ( 5 'Kiyrpn..)ffl;or i? R 
Thompson, Madras) 

Structure of the Wood. — 'Pinkish jellow, soft 

Celastrus senegalensis, Lam 

Syn — Cymnosporia 

6iS , C MONT\NV • ■“ ■ 

Vein SheraKane, T ■ 

kharut, Pb , Saji ’ 

bahur, Gondi , Dka ' ’ , 

pedda ektnii, Tel 

References FI. Ind , Ed C D C , loa. Brandis, For FI Si, 
A UTB, FI Burm , 1 , 150 , Beddome, FI, Sylval , LX VI } Data & Gibs , 
Bomb FI , 4S , Gamble, Man Ttmb , Sj 

Habitat.— A profusely-armed fall shrub, common in the northern dry 
and intermediate zones of Central, South-Western, and North-Western 
India, distributed to Afghinistan, Central Asia, and Australia The 
Flora 0/ British India disiinguishes several forms - C. montana, Roxb , 
comprises those forms which ha\e the branches less profusely armed, and 
the lca\es larger and broader, C. senegalensis, Lam , those in which the 
stems are more robust, and profusely armed, and the leaves smaller and 
narrower 

Mediane —The bvwk, ground to a paste and applied to the head, w ith 
mustard oil, is said to destroy pediculs 

C. 861 


TIMBER. 
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MEDICINE. 
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Celosia; Celsia. 


CEL.S1A 

coromandeliana. 


Celosia cristata, Ltnn / Fl. Dr. lnd.y /K, 7/5 / ^Vtght, Ic , /. 7jo. 

\ttn.—Koltan, ptla-mutghia, Ul’fnurghta, Hind j Sfaval,iajt ikores, 
bostdn afrag, kanjtt, dhttri'dri, Pb , Mdieal, KasiimiR 5 Lai tnirgi (ths 
red form), huldt murga (the yellow), Uekc ; Erra todu utta lotakuru, 
kodt ]utlu-lota-kura,Tzi. , iteyur ttnkhdtSAi'i i hyet-mimi,liv%v. 
References.— , Fl Ind , Ed CBC,iiSt Dala dr Cxbt , Bomh 
Fl , 21$, Stewarl, Pb PI , tSif Murray, Drugt and Pt ,Sind, lOf f 
Baden rovelt, Pb Pr , d 73 i Balfour, Cyclop,; Treasury of Botany; 
Spans, Encyclop , 93S 

Hftbitat.'—Cultivatcd as an ornamental plant in the plains, and on the 
Kashmir (5,000 feet). In Spans' Encyclopedia occurs the 
remark ihatthis plant is “Common all over Bepgafana Northern India 
generally.” 1 

Fibre.'—" It j lelds a strong flexible fibre, so highly esteemed that rope 
made of it sells at fi^c times the price of jute rope *' Confirmation of this | 
fact IS much required, and also samples of the plant from n hich the fibre , 
has been extracted It is known m ocngali as LdUmurga, but Roxburgh 
makes no mention of the fibre , indeed, with the exception of the notice in | 
Spans' Encyclopedia quoted abo%c, no author, as far as the «Tiier can 
discover, affudes to the fibre. I 

Medtane,— The plo«frs .are ofTicinal, being considered astringent; 
they aroused meases of diarrhcca and in excessive menstrual discharges. 
The siPDS are viewed as demulcent. 

Speaal Oplnloo.— $ "Seeds demulcent and useful m painful micturi> 
lion, cough, and d)scntcry ” (Dr, U C. Dutt, Serampare) 

Food •Cultivated in gardens— both the red and the yellow forms— on 
account of the stem, which is eaten asa pot-herb Professor Church 
[\Ti Food‘Gratns 0/ India) is apparently in error when he speaks of the 
food properties of the seeds of this pbnt The writer can find no mention 
of the plant being cultivated on account of its seeds, nor indeed of these 
bring cvtcn Ilesides. three of the vernacular names given by the Prtv 
fcsvorarc not names for this pMnt. Stl (and names derived from Ihvt 
word) arc more correctly applied to Amvantos paucvlitBS, the seed of 
which IS eaten, 50 that it seems probable Professor Church't account of 
Celosit ^Istata should be Iransferrcd to Amarutns pa&IcsUtes. 
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FIBRE. 

874 


KFDtCINB. 



POOD. 

877 


CELSIA, jCinn , Gen PI , II, pap. 


Cclsla coromandeliana, Vahl , E7. Dr ind , }V , yyr , Wtgh:, Ic,, 

t. t^ob, ScRoriiiuiKiNt,c. 

Vem.— RrNO I A«rl(, Max I *?iNf 

References.— , Fl Ind , t d C B C , l Tkreoiln, Fm Crylan Ft , 

21; t Bo'e Clii , Fl , rj' i Cm! f k PI , r.J/ I yigf, 

Jlt»t Sub Cot„ 4:; I I harm Imd , $* S . Monlrtn Skmf, Safy Pktrm 
IndfgJ; (f C t)alt,y4t X'rd litnJ , f Dy^tyk, XStt i'rd It'. 
/nd ,4^t, S Arjam, B'rnk pragt, tf! ; Drury, U, / /., tS* ; Bslftur, 
Cvdtf 

Habitat.— An herb fcxind ihrougbrnit Ind a, from tl,e Panjlb to Prgu 
find C<vl>n, avendirig to ^<inr> fprl in a’tnudr It genrrary appears 
during the dry »ea^ as a am!, on garden or cu'*ivatr^ lands 

Nedidne.— The in«pi*va'rd Ji icr of the leaves 1 j$ Lem presm'-ed in 
raves of aru*e and chron c dv ser'rrv ll acts as a sedative ard ai’n-v. 
pert (Plarm r'JnS) 

Spedal Op rjoPt — Tuifr of tie »tr.V irrljd rf 

IravT', and «lrni, sqiiee*rd oit tv p»L.rdrgi*. is u‘ed in ta. f *l\“s i 
shwev.m m ng and ever rp, in cases cf sypv ’ tiC crvp'r^i 

K C, S79 
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irrr'cni:. 



J ^3 


Piitt 9 f it’s [ 


crtTis 

CA\>ra *? fA 


jrv>i 

£5S0 


SSr 


rooo. 

yr»»H 

8S2 

POODEH. 

883 


TZMBEH. 

884 


DOMESTIC, 

885 

m 


T^^ h*rry 


If- p ^ 

j* T tf ''C r-itf |V,. 

4 I *.//.' »’M '♦If a it*v (< 

t* fft^ ♦ ft <» *•*"? ii'ff'iir-, rf %?,.o l^^rf. nu,«^‘-cr f r, a r 
I n 4« •} t-.vv>f a- 1 ♦*? •‘rr-'* <''*'■? •'«« 

/ ** J 1J <ft -*! I »' «♦ t M’ •* !?4»r- f" »r f -vifS d" f M j-fi 

94 a <* «‘Vi “f 5 f/ Siyr j/j^^ 

l-'fn t i ! t> 4 ' f 1 M, !,« itf‘, arc! f’ a*' t, 
a* 01 ai'fi-fr*'* it 4( 4*’'»»f4. I* M'T ar f t‘>-' r'n it-.-i-r'rrv T^^' »<,?"» 
^'^I' t! 1 tl »r^t t't rt's>frm‘f»lt'l»'an 

rr"*** ardrtf-r' i’ar*. p’ t-yf* r» > • *iithi %*'rr. 

An A«« t'Af' V •jfr n lr[ t r'r I-'* f *>i (‘ w K ^ '•*»? fri j'tx m i’ ubr'fi. 

|v-»h jp,} r*'!--! »*♦ 7 h S^l/^nm) 

•'T)-" fi* 1 1» f /•»! jn rfy i»i^! at a '^j**’* f/iVt/'ji// 

7.//, ' .. . V . 

CELTIS, r^atn . /^r./V./r, A'(7/. 

Ccltls AUttfAti's, / t'tT. , DC /*//'»» tptt . /'O; I'cfi'xc* s 

T«t 1 unfiixx: Krrrt* t»»*, ttft I! >MT.j5J-s»TTKtr. 
Syn.— I' •( (•* fMtlt nran^f « >» t t»*v' » > »«» ■*/ **t I’v* t «* »;>« 0(‘1 

««(•<! t4/.«t *tiC aai!'»*M.Ai « S£t(T> ttf'iM 

VffTJ. A*4»4| fi4»i»4 SV, r i N Wb4< K'lKOfj 

/'/-•m tii'i V J 44 . 

l’» $ jL4»,»Ct ’•»»»». rrfi’l-t Sisa) A,,., fiM*-* A/0 

Cjf /i lt,tj^iT*r4 

IfatiCut.t— A »frct<la«>«4 trrf, ^^r Su^ nan artl 

Sa!i nir^n, anti iZ fxMj'ZvfMji 0« lllfni’tyt fftjn |hr IrtJux to K'tuZint 
ajcfndin^* la ?. 5 «m fc<i| a’lttSn Khi'A Jlil't js'Cri \tly cultivatsJ 
In South ruf<T>e 

rood «rd roddcT — n t free J» lifjrly plan'fiJ tor ftxlderj c<t* 4 fed 
on the fctxex are xupjKnetf to (jive !>cfirr miJi: The fRtlT aNo eaten. 

*' It js rcttnrhtbl) 4»fet, and |» suppuicil to hnxe been the J ofus of the 
BficienM, iljc fo«l the Lotopha^i, Wfueh Herodotus. DfoscorZdes. ard 
Theophrastu* dcKfibc a* sweet, ptcawnt, ami wMctome, anti which 
Homer snj^ 4\-as bo delicious as to nuke Zhme nho ate it forget their 
name country. The Ijcrncs arc still eaten in Spam, and Or. Wa/Jh 
remarks tliat the trmlcrn Greeks are sery foml of them *’ {Treai try ef 
Butany) Jt Is nowhere rrown as a fruit tret in India, although, as 

Atkinson .ndds, it IS etten by all clavses ami II esteemed. 

A dark-purple form of inc fruit is called roiw and a smaller jtlfow 
form eAo<n , 

Structure of the Wood.— Grey or jellowishrrcj, with irr^iar 
streaks of darker colour Weight 47lh per cubic foot. Tt is tough ana 
strong.and is used furu3rs,nhi^handies, and for other purposes requiring 
toughness and claMicity , 

Domestic Uses — “The branches .are extensively employed m jni'm’g 
hty-forks, coach-ivlnps, ramrods, and walktng-sticks” (rrcifKiy cj 
Botiiny)> 

C. taucasica’, / DC Prodr , xvit , i^o. 

Vera —‘JJatiar, A/omlj, fiftm tipifimta, Hgnf, biigu^ l)targtlhari, Dtri, 
karti, kharai.kholi ki, gakhum.ttgho, zealltmman, i^iirob 
kargam, laghumtkakyHn^ kifSi ka'‘Skol win A (theTruit), PD , T^gn • 

. POSJITU. 
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The Ncttle-trecs, 


CELTIS 

dnnamomea, 


'RcftItnCtS.'—Bratitiis, Far. /?., 4 »S, 4 * 9 ; Gamblf, Man, 3441 

Stesiart, Pb. PI , aoot ■^itchiSM, Cat. Pb.Pl,, t^p; Baden Po^pell, Pb. 
Pt„ SJ 4 ; Balfour, Cyclop. 


1 .. , •• edy in onienor- 

Food.— The fruit, a small drupe, is eaten by the natives, nho regard 


' ird. Structure 
he has “ been I 


PI; aoq). 

Celtis cmnamomea, LMi. t JCun, For. Ft. Burm,, //., 4^2. 

Syn.— C. ovsoooxYLON, Thv. 

. VtVX.-^Girenda, StNO. 

Refereacea.— Man. r»m6., rA-»., ffn. Ceylon Pl 

, Tnmen, Cat. Ceylon Vl., 33; Dymoei, Mat. Med. M'. tnd , 74 $, 
Habitat.— An evergreen tree, frequent «n the forests of the Eastern 
Peninsula, from Assam and Chittagong to Pegu and Martaban i also 
common m Ce^ionand the Malayan islands. 

Medidae.— A light.bronn vvo^, sold in India under the rtame Fora, 
kya^d (or Hell’s Incense), $s used as a charm against evil spirits. This 
was described by Dr. VV. Oymock m the ist edition of his ilaitna 
Medtca of Western India under its vernacular name. The writer's atten* 
tion having been drawn to this, a correspondence uas instituted. Dr. 
Dymock staled •S’"’' 'S'** j*— - » — (-r.’-- _v ' .r „ 

was then made '1 ... _ . ... | 

ceived *. “ 1 sc ' . ■ • <’•' s « • • . 

of the wood. T -* 

fill. 11*. * "• * " 

■ I • i . ■ . ice of Us 

■■ , .!*• ■, persons 

■ -lie grey 
' * ' • *■ • ' ■ in India. 

' . ' ' Qr. Qy. 

iiiULK uuu» auuiiiunai inioimatton regarding the iiood and under the 
name of Celtis dysodoxylon. ’* — • 1,*^ •. 

ing people as 

b) the Dutch strunthout, ar ■ ■ 

its di'gusting odour, «hich * • 1 * • • 

larger branches. The smell 

ordure, that one cannot per ■ • • ■ ■ 

%Vhen the tree is rasned and the raspings are sprinkled with water, the 
stench is quite intolerable. It 15 nevertheless taken internalJy by the 
Singalese as an e/Ticacious remedy. MTien scrapcci fine and mixta with 
lemon juKc u IS taken intwally as a punfitr at the blood m itch and 
other cutaneous eruptions, (he body being at the same time anointed with 
a externally.'* 
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CELTIS 

Wightii, 

HBDICIKB 

rrJeo 

895 


896 


DOMESTIC 

897 

S9S 


TIMBER 

899 

900 


TIMBER 

9OZ 


902 


TIMBER 

903 


Thft Nfttlle trees 


Dr Dymock stales 
presence of naptUylavunf fhe price 
enndyof 7I cwts Tttc roft«;r«Me cijl 
II Ms tl us «t»U to be prostii Ont t 


Tbe peculiar odour Is probably du** to tbe 
price of ‘ ^ T 


Invc been here recorded ns -i bu ■ ■ ■ 

Indian trade in (he isood is of some importance 

Ccltis criocarpa, /)<•»/• , DC PreJr, AT//, 

Vera -^Akata, kald J Illno j Ra lar, la{ tamaKku^ Pb / Ta^ks, Aro 

References «~firdR lu^ /Vr Ft^ 4n Canhtt,St»n Cadtit 

J tr>*U, P6 Pt , ^4t Da^Jout, Cytl p 


C. onentalis, Lmn See Sponla orfentaUs Phnth 


C. Roxburghil, Planch , Braniny For Ft , 

Syo —C, TRiNtBMA Poxi Ft tnd.EJ CBC,t^t 
Vera •^hharak ketkar himoj btindu, Pd s CAm ekarot ia Mnur, 
C P j Darmaj, Doue 

Refereoces — Ft $yh, CCC\/I , Camhlt, Han Tini^ WJ? 
Dalt & CiAj Donb Ft , ijj Luioa 0 PI Bomb , tit 


H&bitat 
Ind n, the 
Kumaon h 
Structu • ' 


►».. fA-*c»«of South 
in the 

, ithans 


use the Nvood for churn sticks 


C. tetranda, Poxh , VC Prodr, XVII , /yp 

European Myrtle Tree 

Vera — Adono P> Hw»d , A«tnsilm, »un^s«i« txPCWA.ffalta^a^ «» Ass-r 


FI 4^t 
^oy, Pt 


jja’ istB-ard, 

to the A>a HiUs in Burfna» also on the Western Ohots „ 

Structure of the Wood —Greyish white, moderately hard Used m 
Assam for planking and canoes 
C tnnervia, Poxh See C Rosburghd, Planch 
C. VUi^'ca, Planch , DC Prtir.XVJl XS4, Wtgh!,Ic 1x969 
- — Of S', vB pnr FI Burnt II , 4V 


Ceylon PI » 

Habitat — A small evergreen tree of the mountains ot South Ind a and 
the Andaman Islands s also met with in the hot dry parts of Cc>‘on 
Structure of the Wood —Greyish u hue, very hard f _ 
Weight 53 & per cubic foot Annual rings indistinctly marked by a na 
row bell without pores {Gamhle) 
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Cements 


CEMENTS. 


CEMENTS. 

CiMEVTS, Ff , Cameme, kitte, Gtr, 

The term “Cement" is nnplied to a class of substances used for 
uniting two bodies, andwhich ultimately harden and bind them together 
The follow ing classification of these suBstances from Spans' Encyclopadta 
ma> be here given (a) Calcareous cements, (fr) Gelatinous cements, (e) 
Glutinous cements, (d) Resinous cementing compounds, and (e) Non 
resinous cementing compounds Interesting information regarding the 
Cements of India will also be found in Balfour's Cyclopxdta of Indta 
See also Baden PovitU's /’iiyafi Products 

(a) Calcareous Cbm'Ents —These are of mineral origin, and are 
limited in number The mixture of lime and sand is an important cement 
of this class which is commonly known ns mortar (See Carbonate of Lime ) 
There are also a few called hydraulic cements, such as Portland cement, 
which ha\e the property of setting or becoming hard under water 
“Common hme docs not possess this property, but limestones containing 
from to to 25 per cent of alumina, magnesia, and silica, yield a lime, on 
burning, whicn does not slake when moistened with water, but forms a 
mortar with it, which hardens in a few days when covert by water” 
{Past ) “ Portland cement is now made in Calcutta from argillaceous 
kankar, to which a fat limestone is added in the proper relation with the 
argillaceous constituents Hitherto this fat limestone has been obtained 

Ball, Bean 
published 
water and 

uu . J polishing 

cements (See Cocoa out. Juice under Cocos ouctfera ) 

(i) Gelatinous Cfmpnts —These have their origin in the substance 
known as “gelatine” obtained by boiling animal tissues in water It is 
separated from water by simple evaporation, when it is converted into a 
di7 hard substance called by different names such as *' glue," “ siae,* 
“isinglass,” &c according to the sources from which they are derived 
Of these, “glue” and “size are employed as cements, and in India a 
strong and useful glue, made from cartilage obtained from fish, is used 
by every jeweller and gold leaf beater 

(e) Glutinous Cfmfnts — The base of this class of cements is a sub 


904 


Calcareous. 

90s 


Gelatinous. 

io6 


Glutinous 

907 


Besinous 

908 


stances used as cements — 
Adenanthera paTomoa (seeds) 

^gle Marmelos (glutinous and 
tenacious matter) 

Artocarpus hirsuta (juice) 

A integrifolia (juice) 
Balsamodendron Roxburgbil (gum- 
resin) 

Bauhioia retusa (gum) 

Borassus flabellifonnls (juice). 


Cratteva religiosa (fruit) 

Dichopsis elliptica (gum) 

Euphorbia Cattimandoo (milky 
juice) 

E Royleana (juice) 

Feroma Elephantiun (gum) 
Tatnanedus mdica (seeds) 

Typha angustifolia (down of the 
npe fruit) 

C. 908 
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CENTIPEDA. 

^orblciilaris. 


White 0eheQ. 


tlesinous. ’<| 


Mon-rcstnous 

909 


The resin from the Sol, ShorcA robosta, js cmplojcd by the SanuJs to 
repair metal cooking-pots. 

See also the list of plants under iDdia-mbber and Gutta-percha. 

(e) Nok-rrsinous CRMP«tiHO Compounds.— Thecements under this 
class arc loo numerous to be mentioned here. The reader Is referred to 
the list given In Spout' Bncychpirdia, pp. 626^27. 


FODDER. 

910 

911 


912 


913 


CENCHRaS,/*/*.; Gtn, Pi., ///., 110$. 
CenchruscathartJcus,J5r/./* Dulhie, PodScr Grasses,'is;G^^^v»ts-* 

Syn.— C. ECiitNATUS, Rich.. 

Vcm.— 'BA mW, Hind.; Dhaman, BT/;antt, N.-W, P,} Ratio, Ui, lafla, 
bhorl, Pd.; Rharlhuni, JetposE; ^Aawwii'AjMIRj Ruiar, Banoa. 
References. — SIcvart, Pb. Pi., SStf Attihison, Cat.Pb. PI., rdj; Murray, 
Pi. andDrufiit Sind, to, td; Duthir, last ofCroises, M.^W.P ., p. 
t.r..vtL.t. -rt. •. • i. •- ground In the plains of*the 

eln the hot weather; nutritious 

suuuui aie gjven out uucitig me Hottest season {Crooke rjiioted h 

‘By some U is considered excellent fodder, by others only middling. Ine 

seeds are eaten in times of scarcity {Sievari). 

C. montanus, N«s. 

I This fodder grass U known as the n>y nn and rfftfltntf n in the Pangb, 
1 and is considered by some one of the most nutritious of grasses and makes 
I good hay. 


CENTAUREA, Zian.t Ocn. Pi, //, 

Centaurea Behen,Zt>t«./ Comfos!t;e. 

The White Beiien or White Rhapontic. 

Vem.— ~£aAmfl»» tafaid, sttffaid 5 flAwon,^lHO., POMD.t Btktniipt 


R( 


rjttn. Bomb. Drugs, 
Prod , 49} Balfour, 


Habitat— A native oi the Euphrates Vailey. The root is largely im- 
pOrtedintoJndia, reaching Bombay from the Persian Gulf. Itisahvays 
to be found m native druggists' shops. 


CENTIPEDA, Lour.; Gin. PI., II., «o. 
centipeda orbicularis, Lour., Pi. Sr. ’Ini., 


t f' a r akj 


MEDICINE. 

Seeds. 

014 

Leaves. 

91S 



• the 
tof 


India, but the dry herb, both ^ure and in po'vdj, « ^luays 

<.d in the druSETSls shops. (£^moci, Mat. Med. W, Jrtai a ^ 

iVSiulSSfru used mailichons ot the head, such as colds, &a, «» 


C. 91S 
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CultivaboQ of Ipecacaajiha. 


CEPHAELIS 

Ipecacuanha. 


sternutatory. Boiled to a paste and applied to the cheeks, it is employed 
in the cure of tooth ache ’* (Murt-djf). 

Speaal Opinions — § Nak-chiknt^ sulphur, vinegar, and the leavesi 
^ * pityriasis versicolor ' (^tirgeon-\ 

" * I . used for hcmicrama” 


SrEDtCIN^ 


CEPHAELIS, Smarts . Gen. PI , II, 127 
Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, Puh , Ft. Br ind. III , 178. Boi Mag , \ 

[/ 4063 , RuBtACE.® 
Ipecacuanha Root, Png / Racine d’Ip£c\cuavua annel^e, 
Fr , Brecuwurzei., Germ 

Syn — C EUETicA Pers , Callicocca Ipecacuanha, Brel , Ipeca- 


916 


. , t.. ,w> juui 

Uort See, Vol V ,p 47 

Habitat— A native of Brazil, introduced into India and Burma, being 
cultivated at the Government Cinchona plantations wth scanty success 
T' 


* ibledrug. y^n interesting sketch of the 

tarjy eijorts in tins direction is given tn tne/oJJotting passages. The /m- 1 
portance m India of ipecacuanha asaremcdy for d)^cnter), and the in- 1 
creasing costliness of the drug, ha\c occasioned active measures to be I 
taken fo' 1 - -p ' 

several . 

always , < 

its prop..j,a,l«ll I 

‘ With regard to the acclimalisaiion ol the plant in India, much dini- ' 
culty has been encountered, and successful results arc still problematical 
The first plant was taken to Calcutta by Dr King in i860, and by |863 
had been increased to g, but in 1870-71 it was reported that, noiw-iih- 
standing every care, the plants could noi be made to thrive Three 

E lants, which had lK*en sent to the Rungbi plantation m iS63, grew rather 
cticr, and bv adopting the method of root propagation, they were 
increased by August 1871 to 300 Three consignments of plants, num*' 
bering m all 37a, were received from Scotland in iS7l-73, besides a 
smaller number from the Royal Gardens, Kew From these various 
collections, the propagation lias been *0 extensive, that on Slit March 
tS73. there were 6 719 young plants m Sikkim, in addition loOMut 500 in 
Calc^a, and much more in 1874. 


•al Botanic Carders, Kew, 
Calcutta Garden 

Island^ and also seated 
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OEPHAEUS 

Ipecacuanha 


CuttlfaUoft of IpccACnanhA. 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 


lint "ihc' pcculiifly slow Prntifj of itjjs plmi Icmfs lo prevent tl^e cults 
vitson of li from bcsnjj tniicTJ upwjlh spirji by f nrope%n phnterj Tbe 
msijfntficnni stnipj^hnj* nppcvflncc of the phnt »s, besides, little calcu- 
Htctltocxcitc cniiuisnsm.of cten Ifiterest, tfoontr thr comma- 

nil> ” Mr. Oanlloy reported from Stnp-ipore, in tS32, tint the ipeca- 
cunnhi phnts rrmsn in ptrtnl sinde under some trees were iransplinted 
into pots, nnd the clwnjjc vii% found to be highly bencficnl to their vigor* 
OU5 grovi th (Knc Kttortifer iHjj. 

In communication untn Metirt P Lawion.'vnd Son of Fdtnhurgh, 
Dr. Anderson arnnged for the propngiiion of scetKingi. and in iSjo*;! 
had a few evp_er«menlil plants eent to India ^mc of these were cul'i- 
\aled vn the Calcutta gardens and the others sent to Madras Of the 
litter Colonel Deddomo eirlj reported that the higher regions the 
Ntlgift lulls i\crc not found to bo suitable. About this stage the fksm- 
ba\ Government became anxious tluat a consignment of plants should 
be furnished to that Prestdenej for cultivation at the Cinchona planta* 
tions at MahMnleshsvair, The first definite consignment of Messrs 
Lawson’s seedlings was entrusted to Mr W. Walton of the Cotton De- 
partment, Flomba), The Wardian case, under the care of that gentle- 
man, coftiamed la seedlings, all of which Dr KInff, tn iS;/, reportrd as 
having arrived m Calcutta in a hcalthv condition. These were sent to 
Darjeeling, one plant having died on the Journey Short1> after, several 
other Wardian c.ases, containing seedlings, were received at Calcutta, both 
from Messrs Lawson and from the late Professor Balfour, Superinten- 
dent of the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens 

From the extensive ofTtctal ecrrespondence and reports nhch the 
writer has been permitted to pertise, it would appear that the process of 
acclimatisation has been attended with a certain amount of success As 
carl) as 1874,11 was reported there were at the Rungbi plantation near Dar- 
jeeling 63,203 plants These were most!), however, small rooKuttmgs, 
and Dr King (yoiirnal, Atpi-//orft See , iSj4, Pcf, P p 47) wroteof 
them "The recent success m propagating has been entirely due to the 
discovery that this plant, unlike most others, can be propagated freely 
by rooi-cultings, while from the slowness of the plant’s growth, materials 
for stem-cuttings are yielded very sparingly. Propagation has all along 
been earned on ih glass-covcrw frames and at an elevation of about 
3000 feet above the sea. Our efforts Ime naturally been confined 
hitherto to increasing the nunsber of plants, so as to get a sufficiently 
large slock for expenment, with the view of determining the conditions 
under which Ipecacuanha can be grown as a crop The work has been 
carried on !w the Cinchona establishment, and v’crj little, if an), special 
expenditure has been incurred on its account, 

“When this expenment m acclimatization was first begun, very little 
was known regarding the plant and the conditions required for itsgro^’tb 
We have now learnt from experience, that it IS a humble creeping 
shrub, of peculiarly slow growth, that it apparently requires a thoroughly 

tropical climate, by which I mean a pretty equal day and night temper- 
ature, the absence of a deaded cold season and an atmosphere pretiy 
steadily and thoroughly saturated with moisture We have proved that 
it cannot stand exposure to 8 hot sun, and that It is apparently impatient 
of stagnant moisture at its roots We do not as yet know what 
soil best promotes the development of the root (the medicinal part), but 
experiments are now going on with the view of settling this point 

“ As already stated, wfet remains to be done is to find out how to grow 
Ipecacuanha profitably as a crop Asa first step towards this, patches 
ol plants have been put out at different elevations and under different 
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CEPHAELIS 

Ipecacuanha* 


/'"Conditions as to soil, moisture, and shade. We have not even now a I 
sufficiencv/'f*''-^- *—♦-*«■* I 
be remer 
still tiny 
of growtl- 
“ In c 
cl-*- 
tr 
dv 


a matter of very great importance. Fears were freely expressed, some 
twenty years ago, that the supply of the drug from South America would 
fail, and that the price wouia rise in consequence These feirs have, 
however, fortunately not been realued, and the drug is now obtainable at 
pretty much the ,same price as twenty years ago ” _ _ 


better than that of Barliydr” The last account fives the plants in the 
Government plantations of South India as having increased to coo. 

In thfr official communication from Or King, to which reference has 
' ' South Indian experiments: 

* • of seeing some plants that 

* plantations at Nillambore 

■ “ ry healthy indeed, and 1 

o ^ •* advisability of growing 


me Idler already quoted) says “ I he growth is so very slow, and the 
protection required in the cold season is so considerable, that I found I 
could not produce the drug in any quantity at the usual market rate 

1 •••!•! 

.. f. . 


• • ■ ■ . * en circum* 

' . ' * supply.** 

' ■ It may be pbopaca- 

j t ciMuUi.a to. mac Ipecacu* TION. 

anha can be grown in India has been shown, but with -the exception of the 
locality in South India mentioned above, so far no other distnct has been 
shown to aflord the hope that it can become an important commercial 
product. There are doubtless, however, many other similar regions where 
It might be grown The plant grows slowly, and has little in it to attra« 
the attention of the cultivator, so that it may be doubted nhen pnvate 
enterprise may be prepared to relieve the Government of its present 
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CEPHAELIS 

Ipecacuanha, 


"Emeline, discovered m 1817 Pelletier and Magendie, is a bitter 
substance with distinct alkaline reaction, amorphous m the free state as 
well as m most of its salts ; we have succeeded in preparing a crystallized 
hydrochloratc. 

“The root fields of the alkaloid less than r per cent ; the numerous 
higher estimates that have been given relate to impure emetine, or have 
been arrived at by some defective methods of analysis, 

" ’ ■ ’• • ‘ ''elch (1863) was C» H^N* O*, 

and lastly that found m 1877 


CHEMISTRY. 


mg the powdered bark of the 
isting the mixture with boiling 
chloroform, petroleum benzin, or ether. It is a white powder, turning 


.■ ‘ ‘ .10 grains of 

1 j , • „ u . clime and a 

few drops of water. Dry the mixture in the water bath and transfer »t to 

» -.j. , ly, then 

.“S’ • .id, and 

' . » ied « ill I 

. . ' watch* ! 

' * • . a satu* 

■ . • j lution of 

■ • • * To the.nitrate Power’s test may 

' 11 ine wooa, separated as exactly as possible from the bark, is used, 
and the experiment performed m the same way, the solution will reveal 
only traces of emetine. By addition of nitrate of potassium, no precipi* 
tMe IS then produced, but tannic aad or the potassico-mercuric loclate 
L L flight turbidity. This experiment confirms the observation that 
the bark is the seat of the alkaloid, as might, indeed, be inferred from the 
fact that the nood is nearly tasteless. 

> regarded by Pelletier as gallic acid, but recognised 

«* IS reddish brown, amorphous, 

. ■ I to caffetannie and kime acids; 


»- r»- -u n ... . 


and a laige quantity of pectin The ' 

and the wood 1 more, than 7 per cent, 01 suren ytnarmangraphia, 
P 314 ) 

Special OpiniOBS.— § “ Applied locally to bites of venomous insects and 
scorpions {Surgton-Major C W Collfiro^, JIferar). "With out-door 
patients suffering from dysentery. Ipecacuanha in large doses was found 
unsuited and inconvenient. The following formula in such cases was 
....a, .w .. 

alanous origin. 
Surgeon Peter 
>t efficient calm- 


C.giS 
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CEPHALObTACHYUM ~ — ~~ 

Capitatum, * Cocdnla Indica. 


919 


CEPHALANDRA, Gtn. Pi„ / , Soy. 

Cephalandra indica, JVar,d ; m Sr, Ind., II., 621 / Wighi, IIU 

f’ tog i CUCURBITACE*. 


UESICIKE. 

Julee. 

920 


Soot, 

921 


Leaves. 

922 


FOOD. 

Fruit. 


923 


IS directed to he taken m doses ot one tola along ^s^u^ »i ^ju , 
morninff” (U C Duil, Mat Med Hxnd) The root, according to 
Moodeen Sheriff, is sold as a substitute for kohar (Capparia spmosaroot) 
in the basars of Southern India The leaves ore of a deep green colour, 
and are useful as a colouring agent in preparing Savme ointment from 
the essential oil “ the boot when cut exudes a somewhat sticky juice, 
which hardens into a reddish gum on drying, and is very astringent, but 
not bitter like the fruit” {Dymock) "The tork of the root, dried and 
reduced to powder, is said to act as a good cathartic, m a dose of 30 
grams” ( 3 /eiifaf Topography of Dacca, $8). "The lvaves, mixed with 
ghi, are applied as a liniment to sores The whole plant, bruised and 
mixed v/ith the oil of Ecphotbia ncnifolla pummintsppds. is 

administered by natives in special diseas 
are applied externally m eruptions of the si 
gonorrhoea” {Balfour) "In the Conca 
cure sores on the tongue" XDymoci^i 

Food — "The oblong rRuiT, about a to inches long, green when 
young, scarlet-red when npe, fleshy, smooth, is eaten both raw and 
’ ’ * ” ' ' • a) The fruit is one of the com* 

• It IS eaten fresh when npe and 


924 Cephalocroton indteum, 261; EupMORnucg*. 

A common tree m the moist forests of South India (altitude 1,50® *0 
4,000 feet) , yields a timber useful for building purposes 

CEPHALOSTACHYUM,iI/«nr(i; Gen PI, III, 1213. 

(SeeVol. I., B 69, No, 9) 

925 Cephalostachyum capitatum, Graiiin£ 2 e. . 

'^tm.-^Goita,gopf, tkttKx. , Payong, I.EPCKAJ Stilt, sulUa, Kiiasia. 
Reference —GawSfr, A/an Ttmb,420 
Habitat— Found in Sikkim and the KhSsia Hills 
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— , - 1 . . 1 -.fjpn grcgifious bamboo, on flower- 

roob 

t IS eaten by the nafises in times of 

926 

Slrottute ol vue vguuu.— m, » ^ms are ti to 30 feet longi strong, 
With inlcrnodes nboiil 3 j feet thin, yellow, used for bows and arrows by 
the Lcpchas It flowered in Sikkim m 1874 (G imble) 

TIMBER. 

927 

Cephalostachyum latifolium, Munro ^ 

Reference “—FawBfr, ^faii 

Habitat— A species with farge leases, found in Dhuldn 

92S 

C. palhdunii Afunro , Kurt, For Ft Burnt , 11 , s ^3 

Vem — Dtti Ass. 

Reference — T\tn'bt43g 

Habitat— A bamboo with shrubby stems It grows m the Mishmi 
Hills and In A\a 

929 

C, pergfacile, iT/unray Brands, For 11 ,367 

Vem — BOBlf 

References —A kt#, /V r Pi Durm ,Jt ,$64, Gamble, Man Ttmh.$43^ 
Habitat— A bamboo common m upper mixed forests of Burma, often 
gregarious It has stems often 40 to 50 feel long 

CERA, 

930 

Cera alba and ilara* 

Wax (which see for further information, as also Honey) 

931 


lyi I 

Descriptic *’ «- o r l 

breakinff wit 
I ke odour 
nothing to co 

Bo ling water in ** r r^u 1 s I 

blue by lod ne ' 

light Occurs tr , 

not unctuous to t 1 


Medicine— ‘‘Honey is emollient and sBghtly laxabv’e, and is often 
jgh mixtures and gargles Wax 
as occastonsHy been prescribed in 
Its chief use is as an ingred eni m 
Dose of While Wax from ten 
to twenty grains suspended in a mixture by aid of mucilage IPhaym 

Ind ) For further information see Bees, also Wax 

Special Opiuons — 5 ' Theoil is usedasaliniment and is of great value 
in muscular and chronic rheumatism' ISureton Uaior A S G 7 nv<T» 
har, Muskai, Arabia) 
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CERATONIA 

Siliqua. Till! Csfob True. 

I Ceramic Manufactures, sk Earthen-ware. 
Cerasus cornuta, Walt, scePnious Fades, Ltnn. 
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CDLTIVA. 

Tioa. 


934 


CERATONIA, Lmn,; Gta. Pt„ ^ 7 ,^. 

Ceratonia Siliqua, DC. ProJr., II., .,S6, LEomiiNosar, 

The Locust-tree; the Carob Tree, St Joto's Bean, or Breau 
OR Locu^ Bean ; Algaroba of Spain ; Carrubio, 21. / 
Caruba, Gcr. 

VtTa.—Kliat>iih, Ihanih niUi (Ihe poj,), Ps. , Kkamih sUm or 
Ttulti, Arab. 

References.— R«J, FI hd., Ed C EC, 361 ; Emod„,Psr. FI, M, 
^1*}**>^J*^^* f33,^f4St ^ole.jy Gibs o Bomb Fl Sttppl,sSi 


Ste'xax 
Pl.> 3 
S. Arj 
Him 

na £ 

cf Bctc 
Ouihte 

Habitat. 


ibfCult. 
ft 3' 


. 3^4/ 
Khnson, 
Bomb , 
''reasury 
^ India t 

jvutnai, a, i cl , Ivew bertes, SS 
A slow'growin?, eve^een tree, indigenous in Spam and 


AtgeTia, the eastern part of 
almost naturalised in the Sal 
Caltieation — “ The caret 


Us 


southern coast of Anatolia and in Syria, perhaps also m Cyrenaica 
Cultivation began withm historic times The Creeks diffused it In Greece 
and Italy, but it was afterwards more highly esteemed by the Arabs, who 
propagated It as far as Morocco and Spain In all these countries the 
tree has become naturalised here and there m a less productive form, 


w C" J - r ( ’a pi ^ 

V . »■ I . f** • • very exhaustive paper on the 

• • . ’istfaci of aU that IS known on 

the'subject, while at the same time it deals fully with the efforts which 
have in India been made to introduce the plant. 

chi . 


ed by any extremes of^ temperature or excessive mCHSture" (Atktif 
son. lltm Disl,SSs) Mr. C Ri^etts of Allahabad made experiments 
r.„ — „ r-~.- — « — 3 r ,.4 e,A-,_,i 
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Pruivcls f/ tndta. 
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CtJu'mien tf Ou<h. 


CERATONIA 

SiUqua. 


tn ff e t-T-*' **■ qM3''*1i f* t4 »ff<I hr<-n »<T*n item a< 

nrU a« l*H. in if c t! »<* I’a** pat, Rr ’ iaV, ;»rd IJcIhi, 

• tfi I j’V r* T'’ « In l‘ ' 1 cif lij Mr. C«org« 

R'CVetti t^fH^ at and rfror'^'^’f. Tfc tree » a* fcjij'‘d to 

tf ruT, "tf'-xch ii rf-irt CTTr« fapxfj, A*cld *f« rz-t jr't njrn iH 
cr iicJfTiJ jvirit, r*ffft In rarr i»*itj*nr* Ore rr Iwcilcr-alc 

tfr«^ r» »tfd In r-*- ti ifr |.a'<'rr catiJT*, aril «fft twt ilr^n W tVe 
c'»rrr, Va-ilal*’ Vr, fnlafV I-rcam* |r d d <arc to Lc !'~*rmd 

I'^ qurr!'**-* (m-i ific Apti *Ho'tK«J*to*al *« to if f r ” 

l.ytnrirf, rf- Mr. nicV*Tt» «a« H I'j'i'" tKat if c »ctd« »fr«!d 

I'T »f*J »oalfTj I«^r7*r ffa'-f rp, ard tfr trer • mt-rn p’arJfil cut «H«iU rot 
l>ctf>T far frrm rath erf rr to mt^mf r-r fm i rj:. 

/n tliE rir^tit^i-ria »ttt r-adc In »af»out locafil’e*. Ij it ife 

prnrraJ fr'u’l «a» amtV ful M'ufartKj'. Tfe rerdi t! J rot fcrr*!* 
naJr m ca»r«, af i! in <tf ct», tfe ♦rti! ir/;» »f»Ti d td rfT. 

/w *rd •" Ounrr tft liM l»-o >rAr*, DWtrici r«c«t' 

OfTjfrr* in ife Ikmha) P<r>.c!rf>c) Lite l<Tn erfa^fd In caff^irp cut 
ctpcnr*rri« «ith canfi tmJ, but tie rr«ultt do cm apreir to Lite been 
\rr) pffirridnp. In Sird tfe Contrftatcr »iato that all if«* plant* mere 


CetTTVA- 

tlOH. 

935 


936 

937 


• * • • nifep’.mti have 

• • • oTtrifrerl piftlcn* 

' • • • ffe pmiliarifi’ of 

• • • Trom tfe female 

■ ■ ? •rreobtalned in 

■ »/prolKfcd from 

• Or OonavSare> 

ported that «pme of the tree* .iitaincd n heiphi from 18 to e© feel and were 
in.i\er> lieiltfij condition. Mr. OutMo recomtnrnij* the tree jhould be 
planted on *»c1]^r.iiticd soil*. 

The Leneer I’roTiHcei c/ r i p. K‘ « • •’ 

for the cu 1 ti\ntion ol Car . ’»•,••* 

reported on fa\ourabi>. • • . ' , ■ 

facilitated by carefully peeling ofl a portion of the sccd<oai. 

Tlie North-Western Provinces, I’anjib. .ind ( 3 udh are recommended 
as the best localities for the purpose; but it must be admitted that on the 
avhole the cnorfs to Introduce the tree into India haie not been successful 
Medidoe.— Mr. Baden J*oweU sa^s that the pods .are used by the 
V*'* .'"'i'’* ~ * q., ^ are said bj 

f ‘ . ' ■ * ■' ' ‘ • ' 'gent. The 

‘ *■ .*’,’» ** ' ’• 'fcioral.and 

' . , ■ " ' * ■ • * . ‘ ■ 'to them as 

medicinal. 

Fooi— The pods, full of sweet, nutritious pulp, arc a common .article 
of food m the Mediterranean for man, horses, pigs, .and cattle, .and arc im- I 
ported into the Panjdb under the name of Kharnuh-nubii (Prandis). I 
They form an important constituent in the patent catilc-foods. They are 
supposed to be the "husks ” of the Prodigal son, and the "Locusts” of 
John the Baptist, ' 
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crnAToruA' 


iiifU /4^. /;, 


rff*! »'^*4' 


T>* C^fV Tf**. 
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CUtTtVA. 

TIO.V* 
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CcramJc ?.fsn»fAct«res, rurt'-'-^war# 

Ccrisys cornuM, i*,.,,,, 

CHRATOMlA, /j-fw , /v,, /. 

Ccfstonta Sitiqwa, //r /v-/^, //, 

T«* !jv:ttMxrr. mx TierjJlr fvrx*# Prtv ot iittta 

r» l.r^-inr ,/ C%»*tajo. //.* 

6 /*-. • # 




Vffn.-* <i 4 ***J »iv* 

<.^«» /. y^■*T.■>^^. nt. Itit /V /iOf* rw>. *’■/ 

i;iv ///<»» 5-». //<* /./, /,>-/, 

//•*• /»>»#.» /?,«» /’.•j.r, 1. /';. /vm', 

»<«/ t tt,*tt'*.(i^lj<» .4<m. f A*^ Crff • fj/ rn>j»i.«y 

»' 5*»ij4 ♦ />• # It, 

It /*/ **A IW, 

llabllAU — A *’> ^rf/tfrn trfp. irtf «f» Sp.vm aacI 

AV^fi'* rl'lffft ju»t t'l lh»* MmI trrr3ttr.>fi -ftAU »B S\riA j fK>w 

atirwj in »Kc S^tt lUn^'X anti «{Nrr p.»rl> nf the Paniib. 

Cniurailea. — " The «.trvt» »'rxw »*M m »hc (.cvant, prubaWy on the 
Ami'lrrrn tua%t <»( AnaJolu anti »n Syria, pcflvip< aliv >n Cyrtnajca, lis 
cuhnnbm) ajihin hntiwK The t>rfr)t» diflutcU »t in Crrtee 

anii l{-rJyj but it ii.iiaArrw.vih moreh'ghJy t'lermctl hy the Arabs »tho 
pfojii(f.u<TJ u a< Mr a* «Mnr«<o and Spam. In a!) tlirre courttrirn the 
tree hat breome ntur3J«e<l here anti tliere in a im protlucttie form, 
r^ hsch U «i needful to craA to obtam fruit. The carob har not been 
found In \Ik tufa .md ijuiterna^ <lrp<nit% of Soathern Kurope It ts the 
only one cj » 19 kind m the genor Crit\TO!»»i,«hKh niotnewlwit exception, 
nl amon^ the l.rovwjvox.tt erpevnalty tn n«irope Nothtnjj shtrwi tlat it 
exhtcU m the nncieni terti-iry oe xjuaternary (lorn of the south*iiest of 
Europe " (i^rCant/rf/r’j One . «/ C«ff. jy?). 

Mr. J. E. O Conor pubmhed »« tS;G .1 very txhambve paper on the 
subject of the C.irob tree. This gUci an abstract of all that U knO« n on 
the subject, uIuJc nl the s-imc tune U deals fully wth the efforts which 
have in Jn<Ji.i been mai 3 e to introduce the plant. 

Thccxperffnentnicoltiiationlaj been carried on in most provinces, but 
chicfiy m the North-West Provinces, the r.inl.th, and .M.idra$. 

/n ihe NeTtk.Wut ProvincttWwM first introducctl bv Dr. Rorfein 1840, 
and again "w.i» introduced by Or. Jameson from Malta tn iSoi, and by 
1863 It was extensively propagatedand clistribofcdin tiie Dun. The irers, 
though they flourish wc», do not seem to give pods in such quantities 
as they yield in Malta .nnd Italy. In l 8 < 5 d the same report was received, 
and in 1880 it was decided to try to improve the quality of the pods 
by grafting, which, in Italy, not only piroduces belter fruit, but gives a 
yitla in a much shorter space of time. *rhe trees appear to be unafTeci- 
ed by any extremes 01 temperature or excessive moisture" (AUCn- 
son, //tm. Disi., $8$). Mr. G. Ricketts of Allahabad made experiments 
at Benares and Cawnpore, and found that the tree grew extremely wcU 
in the latter district. Mr. DutWo is doubtful of the extent to which the 
Cnrob is likely lobe .able lo stand ** the striking condition of the ground 
during the rainy season." 

c. 934 
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Cultivation of the Carob. 


CERATONIA 

Siliqua, 


935 ^ 


or indeed produce pods, except iti rare instances. One or two female 
trees existed in one of the Lahore gardens, and were cut down by the 
owner, Vandal-like, probably because he did not care to be bothered 
by questions from the Agri.-Horlicultural Society as to their* progress” 
{SU-wart, Pb. PI , 63). Mr. Ricketts was of opinion that thfe seeds should 
be well soaked before planting, and the trees when planted out should not 
be too far from each other to ensure thdr fruiting. 

* * * * lilies, but the 

s d not germi- 

— . istrict Forest 

< ■ ■ i • carrying out 

■ . , , to have been 

very promising. In Sind the Conservator states that all the plants were 


P3I5 

937 


slowness of growth will prevent its being of much use except as an orna* 
mental shrub in gardens. The reports from other stations in all parts of 
the Presidency are of a similar nature. At some stations the plants have 
d ' ' ■ ' ’ • ’ • . I •• r (vernment gardens 

The peculiarity of 
From the female 
{ were obtained in 

‘ . . . , • . if protected from 

parrots [Indian Daily Nrais, 1883). 

In Ond/j, the tree did remarkably well at Lucknow, Dr Bonaviare> 
ported that some of the trees attained a height from i8 to 20 feet and were 
in a very healthy condition. Mr. Duthfe recommends the tree should be 
planted on well-drained soils. 1 

The Lover Provincet of Bengal arc,accordmg to Dr. King, unsuitable I 
for the cultivation of Carob, although expenments in Hazanbagh were ! 
' ‘ ■ ' ’ ' rmination was I 


938 


natives in coughs at*""'’-'’ • 
Alnslie to be viewed ■ 
husk of the pods has ■ 
astringent. The aut 
medicinal. 


ey are said by 
‘nngent. The 
■. pectOT 3 l,and 
les to them as 


939 


940 


John the ii.'iptist. 


C. 940 
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CERQERA 

OdoHam. 


The CAfet* T«e. 


In the Tr^^\^nrv of tiottny (KCMn the follnwinjj Account of C-irob 
oMs cit n. {ckk\ Thc%c |)otU com'»tn.nl‘xr^«(ju'vmit> of »;jrK3W>' 

/hvouretl, rmtc«fiKjnou<, «tw! wcchnrmc msiirr, nml nre commonly cm- 
plr>)cd in flic south of fTuropc for fcedinjf horses, mufcj, and 

— ,1/. « » ^ •'"'•■-tj, for humin food, Durinp the hst few 

» them K*\\e been imported »mo England 
• I olihmigb they form ar agrcctblc article 


prjcc, and were used by singers, who jttngmcd that they softened and 
cleared the \oicc Uj fermentation and uistilJaiion, they yield a sptnt 
n inch retains the ngrecaWe flavour of the pod/’ Professor Church m 
Food^Gramt of Jndta (p i;o) states that “The nutrient niio is hero 
about 1 1 8 5, and tfic tiuiticnt value 68 As sugar, pectose, gum, Ac , 
occupy the place '''*‘*“-** -» « . 

calculated in the Of 
than starch, coni- 

flounshes in a dr, - » , - u , 

•* » 1.^1 ti,* best Kinds 


mat carat 
^r/*rfi79) 
oncluston 


CERBERA, Liatf , Gfn PI, II, 6gg 

Cerbera Manghas, Ltnn., see TobernosmontaBa dxebotom, Poxi , 

[ApOCTHtCE^ 

C, OdoHam , ^ Br.lni ,111 S Wighljc.l 4 ^ 1 . 

SyD,'-<l tACtARlA, //flW ,TANG»UNIAODOI.tAM,lACTABIA, And tAURJ. 

roilA, Don . 

Vern.— dhahtr, Bewo. Kada ma, kat aralx, haiarMat, iain, 

• • - , C - l'„ J-.,.!, WiiDM 


Habitat-~A small tree cif the saJt snamps, or of the coasts of India, 
Cevlon. and Burma, common tn the South Konkan 

^ ■* ^ntby 

• 18S3 
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Cerbcra : The Yeast Jlaat. 


CEREVISI^ 

Fermentum. 


number of safe and efficient medicines of both classes is guite large enough, 
and there is reason for believing that this tree, even in moderate quan* 
■ ' ' * _ — — r. J s paVry Ifas 

■ ■ ' * to that 

■ . ” ‘ ' ■ . aisonous. 

'i « ^ ^ ' ■ K IS pur- 
gative. * • 

Special Opinions# — § " The kernel of the fruit is an irritant potson, pro- 
ducing, when taken internally, vomiting and purging, soon followed by 
collapse and death*’ iSurgeon^Major J. M. Houston, Travaneore: John 
Cornea, Esq , Medical Storekeeper, Trevandrunt). 

Stnicture of the Wood. — Grey, veiy soft, spongy. Annual rings 
marked by a sharp line ; weight, 2 ift per cubic foot. It is only occasion- 
ally used for firewood. 

Domestic Uses.— The poisonous JuiCEof the fruits was formerly used 
in Madagascar as an ordeal in cases of suspected cnme or apostacy 
(A'lfw Cat., pd). 

Ccrberd Thevetiat Linn., see Tbevetla neriifoIU, Juss. 


MEDICINE. 


Nut. 



950 


TIMBER. 

951 


952 


CEREALS. 

The term ** Cerca^l ” U applied to all edible grains obtained from the 
‘ , II s ' mg are the principal cereals 

' I . Oats, Indian-corn, and 

the reader is‘ • • • ■ ' 

information, 'si 1 • 

such as the f , . ' . • 

into Cereals or Pulses, such as buckwheat, amarantus, fac. 


953 


CEREVISIiE FERMENTUM. 

Cerevisi® Fermentum. 

Yeast Plant or Torola Cerevisi*. 

Reference.— /nd , s6i. 

The history of yeast is replete with interest, even although many of 
the details of the action of the plant in the process of fermentation are 
unexplainable even at the present day 1 here is little doubt but that the 
discovery of the peculiar eficct of >easi upon sugary liquids, in converting 
these into alcoholic beterages, has been known from antiquity, and that 
too by the most remote and diverse members of the^uman family 



■' I 


laiiei miu sugai, wime liie .Uiti itseii leiiuins unc/ianged in quanticy or f 

= C. 9SS 
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CEREVlSliE 

Fermentum. 


The Yeast Plant 


chemical nature In the process of beer-brewmg tiro manifestations d 
the same kind are met wiln Thegrnn from which the beverag-e is to be 
prepared is first moistened either with hot water or by being placed m a 
warm confined atrrwsphcre As the result, it sprouts or germinates 
The chemistry of this action consists m the fact that in a warm moist 
atmosphere the simple contact of a substance known asdiatiase with the 
starch of the gram converts the latter into sugar Diastase may be 
defin^ as a transformed condition of gluten produced wthm the seed 
during the first stage of germination, and no sooner is the diastase 
formed than it immediately commences to act upon the inst^uble starch 
This is a \vi«e provision of nature The embryo plant is imbedded 


and on being 


jng subjected to moisture. It germinates or sprouts A portion of 

the gluten degenerates into diastase, and the simple contact of this sub 

" 1 ^ iC t — • ^ «►'»*• V« tfs o-'ei 


956 


the infant plant feeds upon the food stored up lor it within the seed, it 
produces first a root and then a stem, and b\ thetimethenourishmcmcon. 
mined within the seed has been exhaustee^ the root has commenred to 
absorb food from the sod In fermentai'On this curious property is taken 
^5 ^ Thi f»rain ts first germinated, and when by simple con- 

converted lh= «arch of 

Swn fw TOlt L It IS ooir called) into sugar, the germination is s opped 
fC the m 3 rb“ng dned Alter breaking the gram, Ihe soluble and 
insoluble starch products are trashed out of the husk with warn) warer, 

diastase 
f !,000& 
of mix- 
(Com- 
■ A. 335) 
ar, the 
lastase, 
this, the 

brewer filters the wort, lor the boding has not only Kiiieu me Jiasresc, 
but bis coagulated it, as also all the other albuminous matter, and by 

"‘‘Thryrast' B’iioy apldreTSId the liquid kept lor five or six days at a 
famn^r-yturc The funtTus rapidly groivs and multiplies. What 
SunsSnt these minute pkiMs take has never been clearly established, 
ta? th^lh thS slliple pfesenceorcontaet with the sugar they cause that 
substance t 

in the liqui ' 

A curious • ' 

fe"rmentmg''one brew will, yeast reared on anolher. 1 he modern sysiem 
of /»artfMn«w?-beerbyheaUpgitmcar^nicacid gas is practised with 
beers fermented at low temperatures These bcere, containing no yeast, 

are clear, and are at the same time found to stand the climate of Jfnda 

are ciear, >*1 ^ formerls to come to this 


m some respects better than the beers t V ,r j C .t. nr 

rtumrv in such large quammes The yeast is killed 6y the process of 
Sng to 60" Inihc brewing of beer only .about a qimrtcr of the 
fermc^blc substance is comerted into alcohol, the remainder giving c 

C 956 
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or Torula Ccrevisia. 


CEREVISIiB 

Fermentum. 


sweet fla ‘ • ' ' ■ . . » 

meriting- 

tact of c 

sugar produces alcohol. 

It nas already been said that there would appear to be other sub> 
stances which similarly produce fermentation. Through the kindness of 
Mr. 0. B. Clarke the uriter received from the Khisia Hills a small cake 
prepared from a fungus found growing on the flowering heads of what 
appears to be a ’ ' ■ * T* • 

used like yeast ■ , 

and important ■ . , • . , 

to procure tha ■ • 

to endure for 1 

suitable for baking, in . * , 

use than hitherto. ■ • . ** ; 

discovered at a smal 
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powder prepared from the wood of an extensive climber, the ingredients 1 
being bake^d with^a little water and s •“ '*-'•** -.1 , 1 ,* „■ r . I 


. . ',.1 ■ . er was not In flower, how. 

ever, and n^was unable to nam^it for certain, so that it may even prove 

■ kinds 

• • ' ' plant 

■ ■ y with 

• . / . 'f* this 

, ■ ■ . . and 

A. leuLopuiiea inie uami, me iruiis oi I'liyuaDUius tmbhea, leaves and 
pods (Wrtwg) of Cannabis sativa, and Datura fastuosa (the seeds burned on 
a charcoal fire, over which empty vessels are placed to gel imprepnaled 

(h «l.B rwi ervn/Mie cmnlfB K.fnrB Ho.b.# .. .tk f 


958 


and distilled. Ihe flowers are placed in earthen \es*els and mixed uo 
with a powder produced from the barks of the follow ingtrees : TerminaJia 
belerica, T. tomentosa, Phyllanthus Enjblica, Anogeissus laUfoha, Shorea 
robusta. and the roots of common nee After a time the mahua ferments 
and IS distilled, but the distiller carefully preserves the earthen vessels 
for future use. having discovered that if not washed out these vessels 
w III cause xht Mahua flow ere to lerment without the aid 0 / the astrinirent 
btrks. Rev. A. Campbell infOTms the writer that the Santals use Ruellia 
suflruticosa, A-Mi (the cWm), w hen they wish to prep.ire a pleasant 
^verage from nee. but add 10 this Clerodendren se^tJun. i>rrV. (the 
Saram lutur). to mikc the beverage intoxicating According to some 
authors, an .ilcohohc beverage » prepared from the juice of Calotrepis 

s = C. 958 
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Cbtra and Dttellt. 


CHARA 

involucrata. 


Reference*. FI, n-tf* ,tt * 477 , Camh’r, u^an 

nvsilfi, St Cff tn n , *;$! S/iftm. Oil , C*jt»n VI , S$ 

Hablut.'^A nKxlcfitC'Sitcd trec« found in the Khiua IliHs, Eastern 
Denial, Ilurmi, the Andnmm !«l^nde» and Ce)1on. 

Sinirtare of tbe Wood — LiRht red, modcr'ilcl* hird, cloic-^rained j TIMBER, 
weight ssib per cubic fo-Jli used m Ceylon for building 5^8 


CHAILLETIA, DC.s Gtn. PI., I., 341. 

Chaillctia gclonloldts, Ilooi.s Fl*Pr./ftl,/.,j^ot CiiAitLETucEe 

Syn.— -vtOACui** ecLottoiou, Rtfth , FI ftt., Sil, C B.C , r ^4 
Vero.— AfAlIvpra, SlLlfCr, llc'to 1 /Ia/M*nati<r4. Stvo. 

Reference* F«» f7 , t , t3». Gambit, , fat 

ilftd ,Fl,Bytt ,i9 ! Tlntattti, Ft Cfjrlon Pt ,j9tTrimfn, Sfslft Cat, 
CfjUn 1 1 , 17; OjI» & Gibt , If ami FI , S*, Otiaa, V, PI Damh , 47. 
Habitat.— \ small subd recioui tree, commoni) met with in (he hilly 
eastern parts of Bengal and Silhct, in the forest* of M.aclr.as, .and in the| 
Western Peninsula on ilie Ghiis from the Konlcan southwards; it 1* alsoi 
' ** ■ * ' 000 feet. 

• ■ ' • • “S specially 

• • • “^rtitJerie/, 

• • the \alue 

of the wood. 

ChalcddonjTi sec Caraellao. 

Chalk, see Carboaate of LUae. 


psp 


TIMBER. 
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CHAMiEROPS, 

Cbatnsrops Ritchicanaff/njir./ see Naaoorbops 

Ritchleana; PALUiC. 

Chamois Leather, see Leather & Skins. 

Chamomile or Camomtic, see Matricana Cbamomilla, Zinn ; Com* 
Chdtidy Kdldngil, sec Tacca plnnatifldaf?) [postr*. 

Chank shells, see Shells and also Pearl Fisheries. 




CHARA. 


Chara involucrata, P<jx 5 / Fl ind ,rd CD C„ 64s. 

Vera.— H ind ,yha>%j,\iz'iQ (These vemicabr nam:s are 
applicable to all Charas, indeed to most submerged plants ) 

Habitat— There arealarge number of species both of Chara andNitella 
found in tanks and pools of water near Calcutta dunng the cold and hot 
season. 

Domf*’“ (fs** -J*-- -r J.i.„r .. ^ 

Atkinson I ' ;I, • v . ' . v ; . 

Roxb ), IS ’ i • ■ C ' . » 

employed 1. • I; ’ • ■ 

use this , , 

used m t .. , . ’ 

finished exceedingly well." 
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DOMESTIC. 

Clarify 

sugar. 

993 


C. 993 
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Dictienar^ if the IStiuomtc 


CHARCOAL. 


Timbers used for Charcoal. 


I ChOLTCOal) see Carbon. 


CHARCOAL, Tlmbcre used for— 


Abies Smitblana. 

Acida orablca. 

A. Catechu. 

A.modesta. 

Adhatoda VMlca (gunpondcr). 
Albizsia procera. 

A. stipnlata. 

Atiacardiuni occidentale. 

Anogelssus latlfolla, 

Betula cjUndrostachys. 

Boawellla serrata. 

Butea froodosa (gunpowder). 

Ca{anQS iodteus (gunpouder). 
Callicarpa arborea. 

Caloiropls gigantea. 

Caaearia glomenita. 

Cassia Fistula. 

Castaaopsla trlbaloldes. 

Colebrookia opposiUfolia (gunpowder) 
Corchonts capsulaxis (gunpowder). 
Corous macfophylla (gunjMjwder), 
CTSotaetm polyaadra. 

Oapbae mucronata (gunpowder) 
DtUema iodica. 

D. pentagyna. 

Echmocarpus dasycarpus. 

Ehretia WalUchlana. 

Elaeocarpua lancesfoUus. 

Eucalyptus Globulus. 

Euge^ tetragooa. | 

Euphorbia antiqaorum. 1 


ExcScarla Agallocha. 
FIcuS cordifoha. 

F. infectoria, 

F. rellglosa. 

Hippopha: rhamnoldes. 
Junipenis exceJsa. 


Picns orallfolia. 

Pmns cxcelsa. 

P. loogifoluu 
Premna latifoiia. 

Prosopls glaadulosa. 

P. splcigera. 

Quercus lies. 

Q. Incana. 

Q. semecarplToba. 

Q. splcata. 

Rhododendron aiboreom. 

Sallx tetrasperma (gunpowder). 
Semecarpos Anaeardiiun. 


Stereospennutn suaveolens. 
Tomarix aiticulata. 
Termlnalia mynocarpa. 

T. tomeatosa. 

Xylosma long^folium. 


Dr. Schlich, in a note (dated J.'inuary 1883), regarding the supp 1 > of 
fuel for the Barwai iron<works(in Holkar's territory) near Nimar, estimated 

• ■ • dolia, 

. - xcep* 

■ riters 

idded 
ice 15 

tons of pig iron a day, 372,604 maunds of charcoal would be annually 
required, or say 1,800,000 maunds of firewood. 

Chaulmugra, see Cynocardia odorata, i?. Br. ; Bixinej:. 
Chavannesia esculenta, A. DC., see Urceola csculenta, Benih. 
Chavica Betle, Miq., see Piper Betle, Linn ; PiPERACEic. 

C. officinarum, Mtg , see Piper offidnamm, C. DC. 

C. Roxburghii, Mtj., see Piper longum, Linn. 

Chay root, see Oldcnlandia Btnbellata, Linn. ; Rubiace^. 
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The Wall-flower : The Whjte Goose-foot. 


CHENOPODIUM 

album. 


Cheep, see Shell* 

Cheeronjec (chfronji or chCraulO oil, BuchaQama latlfolia, Roxh. ! 
Cheese, see Ghf. [Anacardiace^ 


Cheilanthes tenuifolia, .Szo / Filices. 

Vern -^Nanha, dodkan, Santai. 

The Reverend A. Campbell writes that the Santals prescribe a pre- 
paration from the roots of this fern for sickness attributed to witchcraft or 
the evil eye. 


596 


CHEIRANTHUS, Lmn.; G,n Pt,I.,6S. 
Cbeiranthus Cheiri, P-mn ,• Ft. Sr. Ini , I, rjs/ Crucifers. 
The Wall-flower. 

Vr- r ’• . ■ ” . - ~ 


997 


References.— Pi PI %i3iO*Shatighnessytl}eng Dtspem ^ tS6j 
, i* I •* t n %• , Drugs and Fl , Sxnd, jo, S 

' itea IVfsf, Jni , ind Ed , $61 


n Po9t\l, Pb Pr ,3^7, Pol/ffuff 


Habitat.— Cultivated in gardens in North India, but is not indigenous, 
known as “ Viole gialle,” or yellow violets 

n t Ti.* ® ' t 

put 

enc 


' f '• iphrodisiac ” Ander- 

son, M B , Bijrtor). 


Flowers. 
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HEDICIKE. 

Flowers. 

P®.. 

1000 

Seeds 
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CHENOPODIUM, Zmir., Gn.Pl ,111 , ;r. 

A cenus of annual or perennial herbs, belongioa to the Natural Order 
CHENOPOOlCE.e * Soose, and Tsuf, a foot) 

Erect orprostrate herbs. Slen angled Ltaves alternate, entire lobed or 
toothed Flowers minute, 1-5 mermis ^ao’^pfree, depressed or compressed 

Siytrsa) Srrd horisontal or veiticai, r«sfacraslac^s, ^iumrn floury 

There are about 50 species of the genus, met with In the world. These 
are distributed in all climates. India possesses seven species, with per- 
haps numerous varieties and cultivated forms of most of these. 


Chenopodiura album, Linn. / Ft. Sr. Ind, V., Chesopooiace^. 
The White Goose-foot. 

Syn.— C.Vl»iDE,l4nn tRoxl Fl.Sni ,Ii ,^a. 


C. 1003 



Vem — D>t{hi inf or tit, ehattJsn telJ, IJfHo »nti Uisn t Da- 

thia. t>S}hi, jautif, Unai, t’fl Pi.*jsS} Jrt (CheVas VAttEr) and 
\ 0 AKJ Pb I fltthuva, eAsrJt /an tJg^tkufztt N \V p . 
afai,S<fTAt,»alAAaf(Mataf, ief'#n {n Santal {’pboaha^; ChaixU. 
llivn j bmoi KkHhAifiaji IIisk t /Wu/h kirt, Tam . 

I a/fitt itifatTzui t osiut »av< |Av^,A»A8 
Referetices — , /J Jni , hJ CDC,yo/ Sitvart, Pi PI, nff 
^ttcAitJh, Cat Pi Plftyit ieifi Ifofl Ski CaJ JJ/ft/ CD-//, 
Afat Af«i ttint tli O Shauuhnrsty, Ptne Difffftt ,5U if nr 
fay, Omet an I Pi Stni, toj i OjJ n I oxrll, t A pr 
Pi BarAb t6^t AUintan, turn But , €^,79'^ TJt t Butk. Diet and 
Tanu -W P , p t Bal/aur, Cydap 


Habitat,— Common thfoughoul the tropic and Icmpenie Hundbyi 
from Kashmir lo S»hhim, asccntlmg to 12,000 feet nbove the sen, ind in 
Tibet to 14000 feet General mthc phtns of lodit from the Panjdb to 
BcoRaf, Western and Southern India Wild and ifso cultu'alcd 

ihere are various culttvatcd and ifiW forms of ihispIsnU Voigt de- 
scribes three of these («} albnmproper, efianJan heU of Bengal , ( 5 ) nride, 
the Jeflii ifint, entirely green and (y) parparenm, the lalb*fh{ a form ujlh 
the angles of the stem and branches of a Rne purple colour leaves and 
the mca^ panicles somewhat reddish ” 

Slewarl describes nhat appears to be a form of this phnt as a CheflO- 
podicm which he was unable to identify He gives the following serna- 
cular names for it, and expresses the opinion that it is quite equal 10 
C, Qulooa — 

Vero — Jfaj/e*A, KaSIIHIH; Gaddt siintar, iajarl ianj, raita, RaV , 
Stuirl ClAS} MU, SUTLE], L.SDAK> Pa 

The leaves of this plant **are eaten ns a pot-herb on the Sutle;, but 
the plant IS chiefly cultivated for its grain, which is considered better than 
bucK-wheat '* 

Dfg Dye —A decoction of the pla'It is added to the mdigo solution, to aid 

Plant. the fermentation process to which the dye ts subjected before tt is applied 
1004 to cloth This practice prevails at a certain town named Chibraman in 
the rarakhabad district \Bnch, Oyex and Tans, iV -TK P, g) Compare 
with the use of Cassu Tora, C» 

MEOICIKE. { Medicine— Said to be used "in special diseiscs and as a laxative m 

spfeen and bilious disorders"' (/(^dtnsonj ft is afso given ‘'‘'in 6ife 
worms” (Baden PoaeB) D^tnoik (in A/at A/ed jy /ndiSyg) remarks 
that the drug known as‘*iagret-iitif (Arab},fuAm i‘sarntai(Pers),’' 
may be the seeds of "a kind of spinach some say that it is the baihua of 
Hindustan, which ts Cheoopoditim album ” It is “dcobstrueni and 
diuretic ” 

Special Opialea — § ' Considered laxative and recommended for use by 
Sanskrit writers m the form of pot herb m piles” (£f C Diiit,C\vtl Ifedi* 

Cal Officer, Serarnbore) 

Food —Cuhwaied by the Hdl tribes onihe higher western Hiroalaja, 
and occasionally in other parts of India The wild plant is also regularly 
collected and eaten as a pot herb and green vegetable The sped of the 
cultivated plant is the principal product, but the leaves and twigs are also 
eaten as a spinach Atkinson (Mcm DtsiricU p ^97) says "it is entirely 
a ram crop and attains a height erfsix feet The seeds ripen in October 
The plant jsoften injuriously present m the cold weather crops of the plains 
Professor Ohurch (Food Gratis of India) says the leaves of C aibmn 
"are nch in mineral matters particularly in potash salts They likewise 
contain a considerable aroount of albumeno ds and of other compounds 
of nitrogen,” The seeds are said to be superior to buck wheat 

C, roo7 
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Mexican Tea : The Jerusalem Oak. 


CHENOPODIUM 
^trys. _ 


Domestic Uses.— Baden Powell says that this gJant ts used in the 
Panjab “to clean copper vessels preparatory for tinning them ” 

Chenopodium ambrosioides, Zi»»/ FLBr,Ind„ V.,4, 

The Sweet-Pjoweed ; Mexican Tea. 

Syn,— C vAtpiNUM, IVali, Ambrina AttBuosiofoss 

Vetn.—flerba Santa ttana in Brazil In Cbtli this ts known as Culen, 
References, — DaU^ and Gxhs , Bomb. FI Suppl , 7J; Pent, and Trim , 
Med ?l , si». 


cum, from which u may be distinguished by having its flowers in leafy 
racemes. 

Mediane. — This is said to afford an essential oil to which the tonic and 
antispasmodic properties of the plant are attributed 2t rs commonly 
reported that this ^ant is used as a substitute for the ofRcmal C. anthef- 
nunticum. having m a milder degree the anthelmintic properties of that 
plant. It IS employed in pectoral complaints and enjoys the European 
rtputation as a useful remedy in nervous affections, particularly chorea 
Omcinal preparation an infusion. 

t-. , -» c.< «t . .....M -r.1 . „• w- M V. 


DOMESTIC, 

1003 


1009 


I . • . 

various species not being «ii*tingu'shed. ^ . • » 

Food.— This plant affords the JVfexican tea. 

C. Blituni) Hook, f. / FI. Hr, Ind , V , j 

Sya.— DtlTUM VIRQATUU, i««« 

Vera,— S«tn<iar (J ), MpoXd {C ), PB 

References— 5rr»ar/.J’6 Ft, r;;; VonStuelUr. Extra.Trapieal Plants. 
Habit^— ISTorlh Western India: Kashmir, altitude 8,500 feet and 
U estern Ti^t at 12,000 to u.000 feet Stewart found the plant wild in 
fpQj. Ravf basins and in the Tranf'Indus at altitudes 


mis* ■ . . . • , . ^ 

resembles. In Laddk the leaves are eaten as a pot*herb. ” 

C, Botiys, Zinrt./ FI. Ur. Ind., V., 4 

The Jerusalem Oak. 

Syn.— a iiicirotiUH, Cnf AVr«/,/y,jj7 
References.— 6* Gibs , Bomb Ft, Svppt , yy 
Habitat— Temperate Himdbjas from Kashmfr to SiWkim at altitudes 
Irom 4,OM to ■o.ooo feet Tibet 11.000 i„ 14,000 feef. StowM itt, o 
occurs at Pcsba.ar, and Daliell that it .as onlbnillv 
Domtay bat has now gone wild. A »c«l o( fields ^ '"'"x""'™ imo 
Medidne.— Reported lobe used n «,ihc* ♦ r... p — .i-.f...... .. 

and to possess the same pj • ■ -s ■ f. ■ ■ • i.i ' '■ 

U, S Dispensatory it has be* ■ * r ' - ■ . • ■ 

and humoral a«thmx The . - ' . , ' ' 

C. loij 


FOOD. 

lOZX 

Z0Z2 


DYE. 

ZOI3 

FOOD. 

Fruit 

Z0Z4 

IsCaves. 

X0Z5 

lOZO 
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Dicitonury of the Economic 


2 OZ 


CHICKRASSIA ~~~ — ==. 

tabulans. ™ Qmnoa? The Chittagong Wood 


1018 


^OOD 

1019 

1020 


Chenopodium murale, Ltnn , FI Er.Ind, 

Vern —Bdte, kurUnd, iharattta, Pb 
R eferences -^Sigwrt, Pi pi,^ gjg 

Pamab to the 

Gametic Va ley, the Deccan, and South India 
bood —Used as a pot-herb tn the PaniAb 

Quinoaj an American speaeSy has once or twice been tried in India, but 
apparently with little success {See Church, Food Grams of India, p no) 

Cherry, sec Pmnus Cerasus, Linn. , Rosaces. 

Chestnut, Horse, see iEscuIus fadica, CoUbr (A 567), and IE. Htppo- 
castaaaxa, Ltfitt (A. S73) ! Sapindaczje 


Chestnut, Street, see CasUaea vuJgans, Lam , Cupulifers 
Chestnut, Water, seeTtapa bispiDOsa, i?ujf&,and T. nutans, Lttin , 
Okagrace® 


1021 


GOM 

1022 


KEOICtKC. 

fiaric. 


1024 

nueER. 

1025 


CHICKRASSIA, Jms , Gen PI, 1 , 339 

Chickrassia tabulans, Adr fuss ,* FI Br Ind , 1 , 368, Beddomt, 
Ft Sylvat ,(9, Arec>tACE£ 

The Ch:ttacono Wooo 

Syo — SwiETENIA CIIICKUASSIA Foxb , FI Aid, Ed CBC, 370 , C 
NiMKOfUt, ffraA DaU & Atbs , Borni FI , SS 
Vtn,—Ciitkrasst, pahba, datmara Ceno , Boga poma, , Pabha 
puifta, Bohta , PaiSa palara, nut. Mar , Agtay, oeal, agU merum 
eleutkaray, Tau , Madacart vembu, chitiagong thtltu, ekxltageng 
iarrt4, chela ium iarra, ‘fei , Botedak, Mala , mattr, Salem, 
Dalmara lal, derdun, Kah » Sfa(n, HvheRABAD, Saxphra, sey 
jaroji. Mach , Chegarast Chakma, Ytmmah, yeng ma yimnia nga 
R Arrodah, And } Ifutan- 

• ?urfn , / 07 Gamble, 

Dale & Gibs Bomb 
neuy, Beng Otspens , 

^io, LiiHiy, ^ t • ^ , * resins, 13 Atiinson, 

Him Disf,Sf4 Birdtbood, Bomb /’rorf.jrj Ltsiaa, U PI Bomb, 
4$, Balfour, Cydop , Treasury of Botany, Aea Cat , 

Habitat— A large tree, native of the hills of Eastern BengnI, South 
India, and Burma, and also found m the warmer parts of Cejion 

Gum —Ityieids a transparent, amber-coloureaQUK.said to have been 
from Madura to the Indian Museum in 1873 [Spans' Encycl ) Tne 

' light brown, some- 
Gum r«i«5, 13) 

. . ugh not bjucr 

• I fromyellowishbrown 

>ns and works well, 

40 to 52K) per cubic 

foot. The wood IS used torlurniiuieaiiu IV •. "ft is the Ch'tta- 

gong wood oi commerce, and f"om its fresh tedar-Uke smell is called lal or 
devdart in Kanara The woi^ is iirk-coloured and close m the gram 
It 15 used for every purpose, and is much valued ” {Bomb Cat ,AY, 00) 
"The wood IS wen known m Madras and easd> procured, ana ts 
cxtensiN'cly used in cabinet-making, coming under the denomination ot 

C, 1025 
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The Chittagonff Wood: Chlorcphytnm. 


CIIUOROPHYTUM 

brcviscaniim. 


‘Chiingong Tvood,’ bcinp imported from lint district, iboiiph h 5 ' 
abundant in the mountainous parts of the peninsula. It is clo^e-urnmed, 
lifjht-coloured, and dclicatclj acincd, makes beautiful anti light furniiiire, 
but IS apt to uarp during the season of hot tand>atnds. According to Dr. 
Gibson, It is a fine slraight-groxting tree, rather common in the southern 
jungle* Jf. — , • ♦ ,.1. 1-,-a ~ .1 - .... 

\\ ood I * • 

purpo ■ • ■ ' * ' * I ' \ ' 

plane ■ ■ , • ■ » -s . 

RIalabar. It is found also in — '*• 

and on the Ghats, particularly 

but tough and close-grained, ■ 

known to the carpenter, it 
{Balfour, Cyclop.) 

Chicory, see Dchoritun Intybus, Zinn. / CoMrosiTA. 

China Root, see Smila* ehuw, L. ; Liliacea 
C hoinanthus albidiflora, Thw , sccLlnodera ftlbldlflora, Thtv, 

C, zeylanica, L\nn , sec Uaociera parpurea, / Oisacfib. 

Chir^ta, see Swertia Chlrata, Ham. ; Gektiamacp^ 

Chloride of Ammonium, see AmmoiUam chloride. 

Chloride of sodium, see Sodium chloride. 

CHLORIS, Sw,; Gen. PI, ///, tiCs. 

Chloris barbata, Swartz i Pu/An, Fodder Grauti, /j; Graminp-t, 

Syo.— A noropoco*! oaroatus, 

VZfti—Gandt, gavung, palunh, Jorgl,ionda‘PuU<t, N*\V V.i Cattnl, 
jharna. Pa , Phundi, AluiRj lytnjt, Mrrwarai Chhlnktl, Jry. 
POR, iiordtya, phuHta, C P t tiotya jhato, ilKRARi t.tndapHlh, 
South India , Maytl kondaiputlu. Tau 
References—*’"'^.*” C ••• .T ’ 

371 , Dale L .* > 

Murray, PI • . . • ' • . • . 

Habitat — Vrrv r 1 ■ 

m large tufts • • ' . • * ’ * 

Fodder.—* ■ • . r which they do 

not seem to tc ^ ' «/ 

C rr;h ■'r" • ‘jmje; Afat/iamya, LArrmiR; 

• ■■ ■ ■ * • ajs, not uncommon in Nortlicfti 

1 s' • . . 

C. tenella, Ajmir, Morhhay^a, UhAtrtiR; ft grass rom. 

mon in Rajputana, I3undclkh,and, .and Central IVovincci, )s also consider* 
cd good fodder. 

CHLOROPHYTUM, Ker, ; Gen. PI, III,, 
Chlorophytum breriscapum, Dah. tn Hew fount, If., 

\T r c IhuiAcr/r. 

RtfeenMj—o.;, /•», cv,/,./, 

ijj; Unn Sot ,XV., 3 ii f Tttatutv of iiotony, H , §3^0. 

HabtUt-‘~Free[iient in the Milwao Dwfncf, flomhay, fn rocky fsitu 
.ations C. Heyno, Tjfrr, .a nearly .aHicd species, m'-t with In the southern 

3rd central parts of Ceylon, at no great elevation 

C. 1029 
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/)ic(iomr^ cf the Kcommxc 


CHLOROXYLON 

Swictenia 


The Indian S*tln*wood 


KEDICIKn. 

Sulb 

JO3O 


1031 


Medidae— Used mcdicmtlly by the Singhalese {Thva\iti, En Ctyhn 
5 7 J 9 ) There arc ac^cnl other species ot Ihvsgcnusmct niJbin India, 
and It seems probiWc thetr rnedicmal nropcrtiej hive been encr)o 6 ke 6 
C. tuberosum is general throughout Indti, from Bombay to Promc, as- 
cending the Himdhya to t»ooa (cct m alttinde C. tiepalensls occurs m 
the eastern suh-tropical Hirnttas-n*, wbjJe C. BrBDdJnaceam occurs on the 
subtropical HimiKynatidon Pamnath m Bchar, altitude 4,000 feet 

CHLOROXYLON, iJC/ PI, 1,340 
Chloroxyion Swictenia, DC . Fl Br Ind ,1, 33^, B^Jd, FI S^U 
vat,t iff tf'tgAf,/e,/ j6, MEtiACCA. 

T«e Indian SmN-uooo 

Syo —-SlVJFTEyiA CHtOROXVLOV, Roxb ,f7 /ni c tJ C,3T0 
VtXXi.'^Okaura, hhxrra, f;\rya, ftiNO , Bthru, kilufra, bftayri, bkeyrt, 
Uriva , Othra^ bfkru, iihri, iJurra tnhra CP, Sntftt salt, 

Kol ^ oAdrArf/, KARWAR, Bfcifn GoNO Bhima l\KtGM, fjulda btlti, 
fiartli, bherta, tlosiQ } /infrfd. Mend, tit , MaiuJaj, 6ur»s,piirish‘ 
m* (udaef marum, fiuruskuntt, vummfay, vumntaai ^ora* 


CUM 

1032 


DYE 

PIEmclIlfE 

B&rtc 

103s 

Laavts 

XO36 

TIMBER 

1037 


turutf, Nino 

7 ltSttenCt$ Fpf FI , 7f CaynUt, Man Ttntb , ?? ThvoUest 
En Ceylon Fl Bata & Ctht Bomb H , ^ ffort Sub 

Cal , fjf Dymock, Mat Mel W hid , 3nd Ed, nj , Z)rt»iy, V Pt , 
I 2 t Cooke, Guns and Gum resins, 3$, tts Atkinson Gums and Gum 
resins, 3f, Atkinson, flttn Otst,8j4 Cssboa, 1 / PI Bomb, 4^ Bat 
four, C^ttof Treasury of Botany , Af« Cat , tf 

Habitat— A moderate sired, deciduous tree, found in Central and 
South India, and Ceylon Common m the forests of the Konkarr, Deccan, 
and Coromandel, flower in March 

Gum.—" Satin wood gum was contributed by Dr Cleghorn to the 
Madras Exhibition of 1^55 The speomen m the collection from Salem 
{1873) referred to thi 5 source is in 
tears, very variable in sue, brittle, 
lucent, brown, somewhat rcsembh 
ble )n water, tasteless or slightly ' ‘ 

mahogmy colour, with on odour as 01 lusii t»u ii was a petui at ,uiu 
remarKable phenomenon which the mucilage of this sample exhibited, in 
that its surface was m an hour or two covered by a thick pellicle of gum, 
the upper surface of which became quite dry, as if, by rapid evaporation 
of the water in nhith it was dissolved, it was returned to the solid state 
Although this pellicle was broken op, it continued daily to re form on the 
surface of the solution 

" Another sanmlR m the reference collection is from Ceylon, 
colour and in definite, rounded, shining, amber-colouted tears” {Cooke, 

r- — j ey 

"03) 

■ nbed sometimes by Hindu 

-u , — u . «- 1. " (he 

I to 
8) 
im* 
ere 
hi 

561b per cubic foot 
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Carden Chrysanthemams. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


It 15 durable and excellent for turning; used for agricultural imple- 
ments can-building, furniture, and picture-frames. It is, however, ven 
liable ' . , 1 *•«•-»« In Madras it is 

prized ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . , of gun-camage 

wheels, ■ • ■ • ■ ■ * J' I s been tried as a 

*ubstilule for boxwood in cngra\inp, but has not been found suitable. It 
IS imported into England lor cabinet-work and the b.acks of brushes, 


SATIN-WOOD. 


as \i merits. The market is at present glutted with an over-supply, and 
the brokers, who were «elling wood twelve to fifteen months ago at/20 
a ton, cannot now* pet In Ce>lon, satin wood is used for building, 

of 8 to ! ■ ■ ■ . ‘ .... 

kotties « ■ • • • . I ■ . 

district 

kotUes part of the satin-wood cut is exported to Madras, where it is used 
for furniture and general building purposes ” {indtan Foretter, X., 1. jfi). 
Chocolate nut and bean, see Thcobroma Cacao, Ltnn , Sterculucejc I 
CHONEMORPHA, Don; Gen. P!., II, fso. 
Chonemorpha macrophylla, f?. Don; FI Dr. Ind, III, 66i, 
\iVtSht,Ie,/.432} AroCTNACEi. 
Sya.— CemTCSMVCRornYLtA, W Ind, Ed CDC,24^. 

Vern — Ht'iD , VetrAonnr i*, Lefcma , //arli, Satiirr. 
References —Brandtt, For FI , jr?/ Knr$, For Ft Burtn , //, tSj , 
Gamble, Man, Ttmb , i^t , Data & Ctbs , Bomb. Ft , I46, ymgl, Horf 
Sub Cal, $13$ Boifour, Cyehp 

Habitat.— A large climber with milky sap.met with in North and East 


■ ' ■ labarica) the leaves of 

irbuncles , and the roots 
seed.” The Flora of 

Brtitth Indt x alludes to that plant as a doubtful species 
Chowlf, or Chaulf, see Vigna Catiang, Endl , Leguminos^. 

CHROMIUM AND CHROMITE. 

The metal Chromium occurs to a hrmled extent tn India m the form 
of chrome ochre (chromite) in Salem in Madras and Spiti and Kashmfr 
in the r> - «»- T» T .« • , • - 

®uch a* 
in the 
IS the ) 

information see Ball's Econ Geology, 332, ilallet, ilxneralotrv, c? 
Balfour’s Cycl., 717. 

chrysanthemum, Zi«fl / Gen. PI, II, 424. 

There are three wild species belonging to this genus met with in 
Western Thibet and one m upper Sikkim— all alpine in their character, 
never occurring below p, 000 feet The Chrysanthemums of Indian phar- 
macy arc the two garden species 
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Chrysanthemum coronarium, / ja/i ; F! Jlr.M.in . n„f 

CiiRvSAvTiiniuM [ , t, I craris, Tj;. 

WOKUM, Rtrh , Ft. M , 

J-tif cue, Celt 0 lATIt/CA«fA OtftKcr^, /lam in »W/ , Cat , 

Vero — II, 10. Dec , Aiur iurra, yil dJadi.Utso i C./* 
dttad}, iJ^VO I Pt/Aa yaftak Ast. , lafauf. f*fl > Kaharti, 

lAOAKJ 5«<l. \Tuuipka\^rt^lt^tr'a% Mar , G 6 ldiud\, Cu/, 
ShimanU^pi, TaM , Ckimanll, let ijlalt. Ka« ; Sk/tanhiK than- 
rfra-waHj*rt, tveanti, Savs , Cult^juit, I'e rs , laviti^eai, 

SiNO IS aImi Applied to riamicfA Acatifolui, faifft, An> 

CYKACe^* 

References —Oa/#. 6* Ci5j«i7ffw5 Fl, Suf-p, 4 ^; Ailehrart, Cal Pi 
Pi » 77 t /nd.ftjtMofuUfft SktrlJ, Sa»l> Pharm M, P 9 . 

DymoeS,.\fat iftd H' /nJ , jysf Marray, Pi ontl/JrMfj, 

S Afjwn, Comb Druft,7»f Drury, U Pi , IJ 3 { Caifur, Cyclt^p 
HabUftt.— A nitivt of the Mcditcmncin region, only know n in Indja 
under c«lH\aiion ns an ornamcntil jjarclcn plant There are several very 
distmcl \af«cties, some Hrge, others small flowered, and whne, yellow, or 
orange coloured The fohage also vanes conisdenbiy, some forms having 
hrge and coarse, others small leaves Two of the coarser forms seem 
almost naiuniised in India, and to such an extent lliat Roxburgh viewed 
them ns “ natives of Bengal '* 

Medidne,— “The ptovv prs arc stated b> Dalzell and G*bson to form 
n tolerable subsiiiute for Cbamomfle for mpdicinaJ pvrposes The RooT» 
chewed, communicates the same tingling sensation to the tongue as pelli* 
tor>, nnd might doubtless be used as a substitute for it The people of 
the Deccan admintstcrlhe plant, m conjunction with bhek pepper, in 
gonorrbtra (Dr Walter, Bombay Mti. Phys Tram, 2840, / 72)** 
{Pharm Utd) 

** Ahir kurra IS a drug commonlv used for toothache, and assigned by 
Jameson to Spdanihes oleracea.” [ii\ Florae/ Bntish India, & Acmella, 
Linn, var. oleracea, Clarke. fioxk,P2 Ind ,111., 420) “ It is probably 
derived from diflerent plants in different places It is prescribed largely in 
infusion, in coniunclion with the lesser gabngaJ and ginger, by native prac* 
titioners , and by itself m European practice, for colic, hysterical affections, 
pain in the head, and lethargic complaints , also jn typhus fever. In 
paralysis of the tongue it has been used as a local appheauon with advan- 
tage alsoinapoplexy, chronic ophthalmia, and rheumatic affections of the 
face ’ By the Persians it is considered dtscutienl and altenuant, and 
according to Oolsus it was an ingredient m the famous cataplasm which, 
m biS time, was employed as a resolvent and for maturing pus , also as 
an agent for opening the mouths of wounds ” (Murray, Plants and Drugs 
of Sind) , . , , 

Sacred Uses— -“The beautiful jeJlow fragrant flowers of this plant 
are made into garlands anj offered at the shnnes of Vtshnn and airii 
(Balfour) 

C mtlicum,zjw« , Ft Br Ind,m,3t4i Mag, I 327 , 

The Co5I51on Gaeoeh Ckrtsahthemum of India. 

Syn — PrRET^HRUM INDICUM, DC predr, VI, 62, Chbv^vntheiium 
INDICUM iVilld iMRoxi.pJ Ind ,Ed ,C P C,ao 4 , u « «)» 
Vern — 17 ut ddudt. Hind , a name applied, according to Roxburgn, toa 
the varieties , Gertdi, bbgdur (^enda is the llmdusuni for Tagetes erecta;, 

Pb , Kahang, Ladak, Ckeoali, aiuriura, Bomb , Sheoaii, MAR,i 
Akittra earum, Tam , CAatnunti, Tei, 
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Chrysanthemum Fodder Grasses 


CHRYSOPOGON 

aoculatus 


References , ^2 Ind , Ed CBC,6o4 Ctarle, Compostlaind , 
146, DalM & Gibs, Bomb FI Suppt 4S Stnart, Ph PI, 124, S 
Arjun, Bomb Drugs, iffi, Baden Povell, Pb Pr , 3$^, Btrdwood 
Bomb Prod , jo 

Habitat — Commonlycultivated in Indian gardens, and is m fact only 
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Flowers 
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natives heating and apenent, and useful in aflections of the brain and 
calculus, and also to remove depression of spirits Drury says the " natives 
of the Deccan administer the plant, m conjunction with black pepper, in 
gonorrhcca '* 

Sacred Uses ~The flower heads are sacred to Vtshnu and Stva 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,Zi«« . G^n PI, II, 633 
Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, G Don, FI Br Ind, III, 333,- 
Bedd , FI Sylv,t 336, JIeliacej: 

The Star Apple 
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Thvailtt Bn Ceylon PI, tj 4 Date tfCtis,Bomb FI 13S, Voigt, 
Hort Sub Cal ,340, L%sl^, V PI Bomb , €8, Bel/our, Cythp 
Habitat —An evergreen (tree of Bengal, Burma, the Western Chits, 
and Cejion 

Food —Fruit edible Roxburgh sajs “The fruit ripens in October, 
and IS greedily eaten by the natives, though to me the taste is by no means 
ngreeable the pulp oeing almost insipid, and, though tolerably firm, 


I ■ ' 

C .. U e ' ./”* » » W / 

CHRYSOPOGON, Tnn Gen PI, III , 1133 
Chrysopogonaciculatus, Tnn ,Du!hu,Foddtr Grass, 3 ^, GrahiveX 
Syn — Anoropogon aciculatus Unn Btt9)iRoxb, FI InJ , EJ 
CBC 8S A ACicuLAais hunth 

Vern —S^rwala /tfm/ia, illKO , Ckor-kunti, OcNc { hate thettu, ialle 
raiJi Tel. I hudira guXlu, Mala , eKorapuibfi, b4sbini, 

SAas ; Tutlin Sing , Cnung myU Dubh 
R eferences ^Tbwailes, Bn Ceylon Ft , 3fA,Trim4n,Srslem Cat , So 9 
Dale £y Gibs, Bomb FI, JOJ U C Dut , Hat died Hind, 2 }$, 
Balfour, Cytlop , Watt in Report CaUutla Intern Bxhbn 

Habitat.— A small, coarse grass, groaing on barren, mast pasture 
ground throughout Bengal, also to the JVorth-Wesl Prcwnces, Central 
l*ro\ince 5 , and m the warmer parts of Ceylon Along with Cjrpems 
rotundas and Imperata arandinacea this constitutes the cluracteristtc turf 
of Bengal 

Fodder — Cattle do not seem to I'Ve it. Its thin, straight culms, i to a 
feet h gh. flower, and the smxl sp kclets of awned barl^, fruits which 
(o’low, are troublesome to ihcfee w w wJLk through the grass, as they stick 
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1035 


to the MixkinRS and produce uniii rcmmecl i pricktnp nnd itching 
scnsiUon As soon ns tno <Lpikcicls nppcir cnttlc rctu^c to cnl the grass 

Chrysopog;on cccrulcus, AV/x/ Dulhu, fodder Gratt’tip 3 Q 

Syn 

— Riis^rms ctesuttA, Ntts 

To I Khar, Salt RAiaKi Dknula, SiWALiK Rancc, 

w/ttpf/rt, KuiiaoN) Tten, UvHottxnAHV i J’JlIa pocrar radi,Cti\'to\i 
Tfnn<:r<i Ujhara,lhlu,OriiMi / i* * 


rooDsn. 

1056 

1057 


FODDEH. 
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FOOOEB. 
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Habitats— A common Rfw on the hilly tracts ol Northern Inil a, 
t usually on stony or sandy sods 

: Fodder —On the Stnahk range it is extensively used as fodder 

I C feTyllus, 7>jn / Eii/htf, fodder Grattet, 40 

Syn — C RovtEANUM, A«»/ Ahorofocos Gnntui^iUnff 
Reference — Cat Pb Pt , 179 
Habitat— The plains and hills of the Panj^b and N -\V, Provinces 
Fodder — Mueller says U is a us'^ful feidder grass m Australia 
C. inontanus, 2r<0 / Dutku, fodder Grants, p 40, 

Syn,— c pvRvinx>aus,/?m'A , ANORorocoa movtanls, Paxb 
vem.— Ua/MA Itvy 

Habitat —The hdJy parts of Northern India (Mount Abu) 

Fodder,— In Ra^putana It is said to be viewed ns excellent fodder, 
and the gram is also sometimes collected and eaten by the natives 


Ctcca. diSttchii Ltrtn , see PhyUanthu* disUebus, EupwoRDLvcaE 

Cfcendta hvssoplfolis, if & A, see Bnfcostema^lfttera/e. f/ume, 

[GSMIJ vs VCEAS. 

CICER, ZiiT« , Gen PI, I, $24 
Ciccr arietjnum, Xmn ,Fl Sr Ini , //, IVisht, U,t 20 

[LEGuitisosa: 

The Commos Grasi or Chick Pev, Cece> It , Gvrbvszos, Sp 

Vera ^ChoU frrfr. but koUt, Beno , Chant, chunna Hind But, 
SaxtaKI/ Channa ehoU, Pc, CkoU ekani Rajputava, Chana 
BoxD, CMr»va, Dpk , JtAtUt Kabnatick^ Channa^ chnno^ 
SiNd Chania, thana Gy , Hariara, MaR Katialat TaM , Sanno’ 
galu. harunandAn/taimTeL Kuddy kempu Kadaie, kart kadale, 
Kan Humes, tKuKO. , tiakhud, VZK& ,Chanaka cAfnuufcci, SvNS., 


ogu ^ulusft, shanagakt^t 


Lrc 

O# 

Habitat 


iiteaarf, tu ‘*93 
t Pt 32 J, i Otgl Ho'l 
iff Supp Pharm Ind 
flat Med IV Ind , ind 
PS and Pi , Sind no, 
Pineell Pb Prod , 3M, 
ood. Bomb Prod !93 
Her, Field aud Garden 
urv aC Botany hem 


nuuiMv • » 

especially m the northern provinces , , , 

This IS the Ciccf of the Romans, and the parched seedy as an artuife 

of food with the poor, is alluded to by Horace {Ctctrfrtcium) It is aisu 
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ihetp-i^tvhs of Dioscoridcs. Thebotanical specific name ones its origin 
to a not altogether fanciful resemblance of the seed, when first forming 
in the pod, to a ram’s head (the krtos of the Greeks). The English name 
" gram ” is applied to a totally different product in the Aladras Presidency , 
where it denotes the seed of the plantknownin the otherprovinccs as 
itarfi (Dolichos bifl*~ » r- , f r_ 

33]. In Madras I*. 'i ' ■ ■ 

Phaseolos Mungo b ■' ‘ f '■ 

“ Bengal gram.” • , ■ ' » ■ 

where the word ” gram” is exclusively given to the pea of Cicet. 

History.— The chick-pea was thus knowm to the Greeks in Homer’s HISTORY, 
lime under the name and to the Romans as Ctcer. and the 

existence of other widely different names shows that it was early known 
and perhaps indigenous to the south-east of Europe. It is supposed 
that the chick-pea has been cultivated m Egypt from the very earliest 
times of the Christian era, and was perhaps considered common or unclean, 
like the bean and the lentil. Dut it is most likely that the pea was intro 
duced into Egypt as well as amongslthe jewsfrom Greece or Italy’. Its 
introduction into India is of more early date, for there is aSansknt name 
and several other names m modern Indian languages. "The Western 


from Persia to Greece, and the species now exists only in cultivated 
ground, where we do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild or from cultivated plants.” (DC., Ortg. Cull. PI.) 

CULTIVATIOK. 

PrirrirtCM— The saneiics grown in the North-Western Pro- 
— .1. .. I » i-._, .1. ». .. ,« iheformcrofa 

■ . • ' . i ■ • irc also a black* 

■ ‘ ■ • - . *v ” Gramisgrown 

• ■ •• i * ■ and barley. The 

area under cultivation in thctcmporanly-sctticddistncts is estimated at 
about 43f lakhs of acres. It is sown from the middle of September to 
the middle of October at the rate of 80 to loolb to the acre, generally 
in a soil which lay fallow during the preceding kharifj the crop is 
gathered in March, April, and May. Thcsoil for gram vanes from the 
heaviest clay to the lightest loam, but it 1$ found to prefer the former. 
It docs not require so fine tillage as wheat and barley do, nor much 
. '‘-'r — » .1 - ” , s *■ ihal IS 

■ ' • ; • • I ■ . ■ ke the 


noucliin? (four times I 
' (Vitl) 

Kcrtnng ! ■ ! 

Tlirrshinu 

Clean ng 
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The approximate a\erage outturn for unimgatpd land m the several 
divisions \aries from S ^08 tnaunds per acre in the case of gram, and 
from 6 to 9 maunds »n the case of gram barley and gram*\\hcat For 
irrigated land the outturn is estimated at 13 maunds for gram alone, 

14 for grarn-barley, and 13 for gram-wheat. 

The Central Provtncet^l ' ^ t 1 . , 

of the principal rabi (winter) c • 

ber and harvested m March 

nmenial harvestings were mac ■ 

esl return was m Narsinghpur, where 8731b to the acre were obtained, 
and the lowest, 2371b, m Chanda Taking the mean of all the returns 
in the eleven districts the )ield may be expressed at 5571b. In the 
Chanda Settlement Report, it is stated that two Kinds of gram are grown— 
the grey and the white. It is remarked that gram is not a popular crop in 
the Wardah Disincl. 

There are 692,295 acres under this pulse, and m Smd 
3t,!66acrcs The crop expenmcnis made in the Bombay presidency reveal 
the following result* : In Kaira District a large form of gram gave 73821 
to the acre, the total value of the crop having been Rr4-i§*6, thcassess* 

ment being 31*33 per cent on the return In this experiment 54lb of 
seed were given to the acre, and the remark Is mode that it was a dry 

• • • . manure 

• • as 75o(fi 

• , ' • • • • • the value 

. • • • • in a field 

that had teen manured for maiie. As much as 9851a arc nisurcvorded as 
^ mentioned 

• • be found 

• • Ilombiy, 

. • • • • I the soil 

• • live some- 

thing to say to ihc very general association ol gram antj wfieat or gram 
and I alley grown on the same field The idea iKat it docs improve 
the soil M o-e wcU worthy of careful scientific investigatum Such ft- 
amr^es as the ass<x.ia*ed cidiivauon ct tomatos In protecting ciM»at*e 
ani tiu'iP jwrr f'om the a-nckt of caterpIUrs .are well known to tfe 
gird—cT, I'd U IS rossiW" the nss<Xual‘«n f f this pu'ir with cereal crops 

15 Used upin eitabMledespefifrertal results of a nnre sound chsraftrr 
tiJi" ih-a'h ilertoadvarerd,— asafrpuard agalns' fillu'e, onr ertpsiK- 
ctftJ ng shrAikJ i»-e o'her fa L \\ ,‘h this as a pMs I ihly It would srrm 
unwis'* tod 4Ci-aj»3^e tSrci’l va' r from the pract re rf sjchm ard crefi. 


rr^u •*'♦ rat e 1*0 g-a "s rv <* ' • ' 
ffr- »- f * a-* a i»s»s h !/• *1 xk 4 s 

s d » • ! I Th** Is • t • ' * 

l’’**' trk*' n n* if, < 

t'<r ^ '1" I fV --v f'-f rs t-"*! jir» f Hjd mth'rcmJ •o'l 
-ri r,,f*Ve # f 
li ( i I 

ne-yfr^»n», 

1 -f* »t 6 ' if t tf'im 

^ ^ / • r 


. { ^ 
nefg 
fit', «' 


wV,--,' * '{ 41 
r ty 
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Of Poona It IS stated that the cftrtwfl or Anri/jorfl (gram) is the most 
largely grown of all the pulses, but chiefly in the cast of the district. It 
requires good black soil and is sown jn November without cither water 
or manure and is harvested m February The leaves are said to be used 


Hota. 

1068 

I Dal 

' 1069 

Puran-poll 

I 1070 

I Phutanss. 

I 1071 


paratory crop for Sorghum vulgare and cotton “It certainly checks 
weeds. But it as certainly benefits the land in other ways also, which are 
not jet satisfactorily known. The average acre outturn is fisolb" 
{Bomb.Gae , XXlV..p. 169). ** As it takes very httle out of the soil and 
checks weeds, gram is grown more to clear the ground than for profit, the 
returns seldom more than covering the cost of tillage’' {,Bomb. Caf.,XlI., 
p. iSfi* 

In the Panj^, as, mdeed, in all wheat producing provinces, gram is 


PANJAB 

1072 


causes the plant toispro 


1 

' In Marwat it is rotatea with J 
the practice, that gram leaves I 


frequently it is scattered broadcast after one imperfect ploughing of the 
soil. Ram m March to April causes the pods to be attacked by cater- 

I ^ 

* *. ^ least after a 

• ■ • * le stalks and 

than poison 

' , , ' t. black, and 

white, the last is, however, rare It is known as Cabuli ehhola It is 
softer, parches better, and yields a better dal than the others. Con- 
fectioners use it as it does not require to be peeled before use Gram is 
injured by lightning and ram. Of the Karnal District H is stated that the 
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gram grows best on the stiff soils but is cAceedmgly scnsitnc to frost A 
green worm called suMrf/attatks the seed, especially if the Christmas rains 
are late In Hoshiarpur it is belimcd a line of fmseed around the gram 
field IS supposed to protect the crop from the injurious effects of lightning. 
In Gurgion the peMle also bcheve lightning is injurious to the gram crop 
when tn flow er , m Gujranwaia hares arc very destructive to the gram crop 
Of Dera Ismail Khan it is said gram fails altogether one year out of every 
three In Muzaffurgarh the young leaves are eaten as a vegetable, being 
known as phaltt Ihe pods are roasted and eaten under the name of 
omfh and fl/mdftrf Amw, plural amiaM, is used in the north, dhadn in 
the south The word amm is said to take its origin from an expression 
m allusion to gram ripening first of the raSt crops. The eflect of gram 
in improving the soil IS known in Multan “The crop is not only profit- 
able, but It IS also said to act as a manure and improve the land for the 
next hhan/crop " , „ 

/« Rajputana and Central fttdta, gram is also grown, and especiafly 
along with wheat. There is nothing, however, of a special nature to 
record 

Bengal, — Gram, except in the wheat producing districts, is 
extensively cultivated, i he Director of Agriculture reports that There 
are two varieties grown, vtp » the straw coloured and the white, or 
Kabuli Gram requires a heavy soil, does best in the clay c»r vvheat 
soil, can be grown in loam, but rot in a sandy soil, comes after the nett 
paddy, a connecting link between the au$ paddy and the amin Five or 
six g^oughirigs sumce to prepare the (and, fine pulverisation of the sod 

•* (jr^m may be sown alone or mixed with wheat , in the first case seven 
seers and in the other five seers,, to th“ btghn*' Thesowing time extends 
from the second week m October to the first week in November. No 
after cultivation is required*’ Harvest time is, ' 

"Threshing is effected by beatmg wlh a sUckor treading under bullocks 
feet. At the first beating or treading only the pods come out, the second 
and the third beating or treading gives the seed. The outturn is from 

^ In Biirnta — MasOQ sa\s gram is grow n extensively by the Burmese 

Gram as a rotation with wheat —In a recent lecture, on Indian 
affricuUure, delivered before the agricultural students of the Edinourgn 
University, Professor Wallace, while staling his opinion that "'heat culti- 
vation could not be greatlj extended m ihp country, alluded to the ben^ 
ficiol effects of leguminous crops cultivated in rotntiort with wheat u nas 
already been shown in the c^marks under gram cultivation In ibcUom 
bay Presidency, that this fact is fully recognised by the 
The Professor anticipates a ruinous reduction of pulse "s ,5 

but admits that although the 

not thoroughly understood by the Indian cultivator, the hxbit of culm^atm 
pulses, ind particularly gram, as a mixed crop with twme 

with wheat, m a measure meets this necessity It sbou . 

m mind, however, thM seasonal peeulnfities force on the IftOJa 

tj« V,... ... Ihrcf* crooseverv year— the 


rotation He has at least two if not three crops es ery 
and hharif, the fonner reaped m spring and the latter in 
majority of the pulses belong tothe latter crop and are Ihuscultivat 
season when wheat cannot be grown, and are on that accoimt not Yact 
- I-. » U.. — M,hi.sr r„t,vaiian Cram is 


be senously displaced fay an extended wheat cutivation 

the only leguminous crop that might sufier m this direction, V ^pr^c- 

seems desirable that as little 35 possible should be urged 

tice of grow ing that pulse as a mixed crop w ith wheat or Dancy. 
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the Society of Arts the writer took occasion to recommend the extended 
importation of gram into England asanarticleofdietfor horses. Through- 
out India It may safely be said gram is the staple article of horse food. 

In hJadras another pulse takes the place of gram, but horse diet in this 
country has always a much larger percentage of pulses in it than in 
Europe. The animals thrive admirably on such a diet, and the opinion 
may he advanced that where muscular strength is required a diet that 
contains a distinct and rational proportion of nitrogenous matter is a 
more wholesome one than the over-starch diet given m Europe. The 
writer stated " -n *..* *« — n - t.~— .. . 1, ..1. 

consists cxcl 

nor so likely • * 

tureofsome 

cent, and of | 

to 70 7 per cc 
the musde-f 
which Mould I 

nutntious ar 

of oats and Uiuiaii cum luuuvumtiieinaispensiuiy necessary amuuuit 
of albuminoids from an English diet, the animal has to eat a greatly 


mended as an 
article for 
European 
Cattle 



exists on the subject of cattle and cattle diseases in India, and in no in- 
stance IS there the slightest allusion to gram as the cause of any disease. 
Indeed, anthrax iiould appear to occur far more frequently among caltfe 
not fed on gram than among those that get a regular amount of that pulse 
m their diet. In the small Natise State of Manipur, where gram is not 
groMn, as food for cattle, anf/irax or a closely allied disease, is a very 
common cause of death among the nee fed ponies The disease alluded 
to IS in India attnbuted toa sudden andfarge supply of fresh grass after 
penodsof swrcity— an annua\ occurrence dueto tW periodicity of the rams 
tollOMing a hot season when all grass is burned up. May it not be that 
the pulse viewed as “gram” by the above mentioned authorities was 
not gnm at all but the injurious seed of Lathynis sativus, the properties 
of M hich, in causing paraly sis, are »eJJ knonn ? 
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These remarks regarding anthrax have, however, been made m ihts 
place mainly to prevent undue alarm, until Professor Wallace’s sugges-' 
tions regarding a possible connection between it and gram-feeding have 
been proved correct. 

CnraiCAi. Properties op Gram, 

Professor Church, in his of fndtap gives an interesting 
account of this pulse, but is in error m too prominently restricting the 
name gram to tne forms of Phaseolos Mtingo, This is the case only in 
the Madras presidency j throughout the rest of India the terms black 
and green gram are practically unknown, the word gram signifying the 
pulse Cicer wlednum, although the term horse-gram is sometimes applied 
to the pea of Dohehos bifioms. In Madras it might fairly well bear that 
name, since it takes the place of Cicer arietinum as a food for horses. 
The professor gives a valuable table as the result “ of nine analyses of ^he 
unhusked peas and of four analyses of the peas from which the husk has 
been removed.” 


"COMEOSITION 0? THE CH1CK>EBA. 

Ik 100 PARTS. 

Water ...»*•• 

Albuminoids 

Starch 

Oil 

Fibre 

Ash ..««•••• 

Htt&ked. 

With Husk 

In ft 
Husked. 

Md 

217 

S5 0 

n 

2*6* 

n‘2 

IP'S 

538 

*♦5 

3 »t 

O2. Grs, 

I 3®7 

3 207 

9 ‘92 

0 294 

; iS 

• »•! of Phosphoric Acid. 

1 0 8 0! Phosphoric Acid. 


The netticnt mio m the unhusked peas is t : yj i the nutrient vnlne 

’’ ^The unhusked peas are therefore more nutritious than the hushed, and 
It may be concluded that the process of stecpmff them in water before 
being mited scilblbc oats or other cereal both softens the pea t'™™ 
entirely the dost and mud associated with the Julse.^ Th^ l.if-lSly 

bs and 

. having 

a high reputation. 

Trade aso Prices. 

Very little can be learned regarding the mternal trade in ^ 

is extensively eaten by the natives in every part of the coamry, and 

,1. traf^^ in the pulse, iii® 
„ i . ; . ■ , farachi, or Cal* 

' . ’ t ' ' . Lahore, among 

' . . . . \ ■ bay Presidency 

■ ' , ... k. In Madras 

, ' , . . i i . '■ consideration. 
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The foreign tndc is ai pre«cni nol \cry cxlcnshc. The following were 
ihc exports during Ihe past fne jears t— ’ 

C<rt. R 


\RSi 4 ls 

1SS4.85 

1SS5.S6 

1SSO-S7 


39 Vr )4 

3'4.9<>i 

33^•^9 

, 


«i» 09 , 7 Si^ 
9 28,84s 
lo. 74 .; 7 l 
9,84,(146 


TRADE. 


The exports in t 8 ;o were oni> 23.171 R(>4,9oa ; but It 


oiner. 

Pnees —In a recent number of the publication issued by the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce under the title of Writes ond IVages tn 
htdtaP Mr. OOonorhas published tables which afford perhaps the most 
trustworthy data for arriving at a knowledge of the pnee of gram, his 
figures represent seers (sib) to the ntpee> Mr. 0 Conor’s results of 
average prices may be thus summarised 1— 



I 

It 

Ilf 1 

IV 


187310 ’76 

1877 to ’80 

18S1 to ’84 

187310 ’80. 

Madras • . • • . 





Bombay and Smd , . . 

17 oO 

11-47 



Bengal 

30 58 

»5 3 « 

2>‘77 

*7 94 

Oudh 

36 61 

18 36 



Panjab 


18 20 



Central Provinces . . 

31 ox 

18 I 

37 25 

24 56 


If M 

of ( *. ■ ■ 

reta ■ . • 

gr ^ L.* wfw^i fiiicti* 

cum, and includes fas perhaps do the above figures) pulses that have a 
lower value than the true gram 

t* u- „ _ 4 .1 » •’ ijg ^ price con- 

■ _ nd for horses’ food Refer- 


PRICES. 

1086 


placed befc 
some respi 

I., fi,/ V ' n 


^ l« ■ V v.'rfUOl , 

he price of gram varied con- 
isonof the year It would be 
all these prices, but the follow- 
quotations, the prices being 
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seere jo <he rupee, m whfch of course a farmer quantify for the sum men- 
tioned \\ ouid mean cheapness and a Jess quantity dearness ;-** 


Districts. 

August 

15th. 

November 

Jjffe. 

February 

ijtJi- 

May I5tb. 

Mandla , , . , 

Damoh ..... 
Sambalpur .... 
Wardha .... 

45 ' 

39 * 

15 * 

20 

42* 

27- 

>9 8 

S 2 ’ 

40' 

29‘S 

19 8 

SI* 

40' 

40‘ 

24 * 


BEKGAL. 

Z 088 


OOMOAY. 

1089 


panjab. 

1090 


K. tv. P. 

1091 


OVE. 

1092 

rEDlClSE- 

Seedi 

1093 


ro94 


The difference between the prices at which the cultivators sell the pro- 
duce of their fields to the dealers, at harvest time and at other periods 
throughout the >ear, is not as a rule veiy great, still the prices arc a little 
more favtiurable after harv-est. Gram being a rah'erop it is harvested from 
February and March to April, anda mean oHhequotationsfor the Central 
Provinces gives the average price m May as 26 S seers to the rupee or 
S3*8ffi for, say, is. 5/f. at present rate of evchonge- 

Bengal is not a large gram-growing province, and it is accordingly 
dearer there than in most other parts cT India, The Director of Agn- 
culture, in his report for 18S6, gives the price of gram at ^ t seers to the 
rupee after harvest and 30 seers at other seasons. Taking a high ex- 
change, these quantities would represent 4S to 40& for u. sa. 

— The quotauon has been given in one of the Cro^ JBvperf- 
menis of 60 seers to the rupee, or, at the rate of exchange adopted m the 
preceding estimates, 120I6 for u. sd. It is probable, however, that this 
figure IS much too tow, and that the average price in the Western Presi- 
dency bears a closer approximation to that given for the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. 

Panjdb-^ln the Lahore distnet, according to the GaseUeer, gram is 
Slated to be sold at roo& lo the rupee tr Sd.}. In the Mooltan dis- 
trict, the average price/orihc past 20 years is given as fiolli and in the 
jhelam district for the past 44 years as from 63 to i jolb according to the 
various parts of the district 

In ifit North.fVest Proviuces gram is variously quoted in the Gaeettesrs ; 
thus, in BuJandsbahr 26 st*rs; 10 Meerut since 1830 to the present date 
it has ranged from S3 seers to 201, and in j86<) fell to gj scersj in Mu- 
raffarnagar since J821 the price has varied from 70 scers the highest to 14 
the low est ; in Budaun it is gi\cn at 30*8 seers i in Bijnor about the same ; 
m Bareilly It is much more expcnsiso.and m Gorakhpur gram is consider- 
ably dearer than wheat. 

Dye. — ^Thc leases are said to give indigo. TTin cunous fact is known 
to the Chinese. The dye is allied to the Assam so-called green, ofaiamed 
from Vjgci Catlaag, wrijch src. 

Medidoe. — In medicine the sr*ns are considered antibuious. ih* 
chief mtercsi medicinally 15, however, in the ACtn tinuin obtained by col- 
lecting the dew-drops from (hefexses. The /act that the drops of dew 
arc thus chemically ch.sngecl through contact with ahvmg 
o{ gre-at botanical miercsi not at present fully understood. Theiiquio 
i$ found chemcaSJy to cmiam oxauc, acetic, and miltc .icids. This vine- 
gar is memioncd b> the old Sanskrit WTiters as a useful .astringent, wnicn 
m ght WTth advantsge b«*gtv«T indyspepsts, indigestion.and cosiivencsi. 

Or** of the earl est Turopean writers who dcicnbcs " Ciccr Vinegar 
was the Po' shesp’orer Dr Hove, who spent the greater part of two jetf 
jntfe Bombay rrc-iJen-y in i7?7-S3 His report *a» some 70 years 
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afterwards published in the Records of the Bombay Government fxvi. MEDICIKE. 
1855) : at pagers? he says " On the road to Dowlat ” (a vijlage about j 


it becomes an acid, which they use instead of vinegar, and that it makes 
a pleasant beverage in the hot season, when mixed with water; as likewise 
they used It as an antidote for the venom of pernicious snakes, of which | 
there is a great number in the wet season. 1 tasted the dew but found 
It of no particular taste, except rather softer than common water, as It is 
peculiar to the dew.” Further on at p, 63, he observes that the natives 


iLw uays agu, ivnicii iiau iiKcwise aiicauy acquiieu a mineral acid, Out 
not quite so powerful.” 

Sir George Birdwood gives **''••• 
in his Catalogue of the Dombaj • * v 

years ago, m^»i««j/ii asked me ■ ‘ 


• « • .1 ■ . _ 

Or. Moodeen SheriflT gi\e5 an Interesting account of the collection 
of this liquid- ** A piece of clean cloth is tied to the endof a stick and the 
puUccrop IS brushed with this in the early morning, $0 as to absorb 
the dew. This is then wrung out and preserved.” “Ihc genuine drug 
can only be obtained from persons who own fields of gram ; what is sold 
by native druggists is dilute sulphuric acid slightly tinged with some 
colouring matter.” It is useful in diarrhoea and dysentery, and is given 
os a drink with water in sunstroke. The boiled leaves arc applied as 
o poultice to sprains and dislocated limbs.. The fresh juice of the leaves 
mixed with crude carbonate of potash is admimstcrca with success in 
dyspepsia (S'. f 7imi6. 0, rjj). Theacidhquid is employed 

os .1 refrigerant m fcicr. It is much used in the Deccan in the treatment 
of dysmcnorrhcca j the fresh plant is nut into hot water and the paiicnt 
sits o\er the steam. Or. Walker observes that this is .'mother wav of I 


_ hue; also, 
m cases of 
erves as a 

a-*- . i i ItM.f 

Specf&I Opinions •—§ “The liquid • 

the 

infi • 

Cftu Aulk/iatly) *• Ihej 

soldmthe bazars— IS generally dilute Ch.sna'amta, 
•ugar” {.Surgton-iTajor Jl’, I 

... v', , cider leaves of nfm in ca‘C5 of leprosy . I 

1 tic water m wli ch it has been macerated is used as a remedy for bilious. ' 
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BOMBAY 
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3090 
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DisrRiCTS 1 

August 

iSth 

Novell} her 
15th 

J ebruary 
15th 

May istli 

Mandla . , j 

Dainoh , 

Sambalpur . . I 

Wardha . , | 

4 S 

Jd 

>5 

30 

1 

42 1 

27 J 

1 ID 8 

! 23 

1 

1 Hb 

1 *9 8 

31 

40 

40 

=4 


The difierence beluecn the prices at which thocuUnators seJJ the pro- 
duce of their de/cis to the dealers, at harvest time and at other penods 
t ‘ '{“ar IS not as a rule verygreat, still the pnees are a htUe 

t ‘•nhefngar.ii^crop ft ts harvested from 

‘''♦lonsforthe Central 
rs to the rupee or 


Bengal sd it is accordingly 

dearer there than tn most othei p^.v Director of Agri 

ctjlture, m his report for t686, gives the price 01 y m at 2t seers to titc 
rupee after harvest and 20 scers at other seasons Taking a high ex 
change, these quantities would represent 48 to 401b for rs sd 

Botabny —The quotation has been given m one of tho Crop Expert 
menu of 00 seers to the rupee, or, at the rate of exchange adopted m the 
preceding estimates, laolb for is 5^ It is probable, however, that this 
figure w much too low, and that the average price in the Western Presi 
den<^ bears a closer approximation to that given for the Central Provinces 
and Bengal. 

Pattjai — In the Lahore disttitt, according to the Goeefieer, gram is 
stated to be sold at loc^ to the rupee (= ir 5i ) In the MoQltan dis- 
trict, the average price for the past 20 years is given aa dolb and m the 
jhclam district for the past 44 years as from 60 to ijo& according to the 
various parts of the district 

In the North WeM ProeiKcesgramis variously quoted in the Gaeetfeer^^ 
thus, in Bulandshahr 2d seers , m Meerut smee 1850 to the present date 
it has ranged from 55 seers to 20, and w 1869 fell to 9J seers, m Mu- 
zafTarnagar since 1S21 the price has varied from 70 seers the highest to 14 
thcloivesi, in Budaun it is given at 308 seers, m Bijnor about the same, 
m Bareilly it is much more expensive, and m Gorakhpur gram is consider- 
ably dearer than wheat 

Oye —Tbo leaves arc said to give indigo Thiscunous facti? Arnoun 
to the Chinese The d\e is allied to the Assam s>ca!Ic£i green, obtained 
from Vlgca Catlang, -which see, , 

MedicJoe — In medicine tbo seeds are considered antibilious in® 
chief imerest mod cinally is, hoti'Ovcr, in the acid tmoiDObtuned by col- 
lecting the dew drops from the leaves The fact that the drops of dew 
are thus chemically changed thn^gh contact with 1 living planf is a 
of gre'it botanical interest not at present fully understood ThchquitJ 
IS found chemicoUy to contain oxalic, acetic, and tnahe acids Th/s 
gar IS menlioncd by the old San^knt woters asa useful astnngenf, whicn 
might with advantage be given in dyspepsia, indigestion, nod eostivencss. 

One of the earliest European wniers who describes Cicer Vinegar 
ms the poiishccplorcr Dr Hove, who spent the greater part of twoycars 
in the Bombay fVe'idency »n tjsj S3 ilis report was some 70 jea^s 
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published jn the Records of th« I^mbay Government 
at page 57 he says On the road to Dowiai^ 


(<VI. j medicine. 

about 

i.A u... ( 


there is a great au 
it of no particular 


I . . • . 


/that against 
• had a parti* 
! had gathered 
■ral acid, but 


ot gram; what is sold 
- htly tinged with some I 

colounng iiuiier.' ic is usetui ui tliarmuea aiiu dysentery, and Is given 
as a drink with water in sunstroke. The boiled leaves are applied as , 
a poultice to sprains and dislocated limbs^ The fresh juice of ine leaves 
mixed with crude carbonate of potash is administered with success in, 
dyspepsia (5'. ,dr'/»n, p, /pj). Theacid liquid is employed 

as a refrigerant m fever. It is much used m the Deccan m the treatment 
of dysmenorrhcca ; the fresh plant is put into hot water and the patient 
Sits Over the steam. Dr. Walker obserxes that this is another way of 

* . ' ’ - ' vegetable, 

•rsons liable 

10 bladder.*’ 

• f' _ bilc; also, 

■ ■ . ’ ' in cases 0/ 

erves as a 

Special Opinions. — J‘‘Thc’~ ■* ’ 


idiiy uiiuit iChana-amba. 

Dymock, 1 
s of leprosy. I 
’ for bilious, j 
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Parched 

Cram 

1097 

Rasrout. 

1098 

You«8r plants. 

A 

1100 


FOOD. 

Seeds. 

1102 

Shoots. 

xto3 


ness” {Brigade Surgeon H. Thornhn, B.A., M.B,, if<!ngkir). "The 
vinegar, which is known here as chdnakhar, is used /or enlarged spleen.” 

{Stirg'“ **’-*-•' O'. At «r~i theseeds, 

eaten * ; ‘ ^ ^ a cup of warm milk, 

give ■■ ' ‘ •'* • *. ' ‘Of, Muskat, Arabia), 

" It IS . • ‘ , which is absorbed by 


have alterative properties ’’“(if/tgarh). 

Chemical Composidoa.—T he seeds contain, according to Baffour, 
moisture io-8o percent., fatty matter 4-56 per cent., nitrogenous matter 
IQ‘'12 per cent., mineral constituent (ash) 3*12 per cent., and starchy 

*7, V..-. .. ..-'...AV rA|lA..MA.» <-Ain>nr». 


classes of natives parched gram (c/wirno) is much eaten. Masson inlms 
US that in the PanMb it is made into bread, which was a (avourite arti* of 
food with the Silth sirdirs. The natives also eat it boiled m the form m 
ragoiif, seasoned with a httle, pepper or cafsicum. The vopw 

‘ . e Seed IS threshed 

• ... . . ' • {odder (Ste«rt»'t i 

M , . ; • . • * ' * nath. &r. Ohris* 

< « , , S he acid exudation 

_ * ’ . jsed in their cur* 

ric^msUad of ving^. ^ rertiwiy 

auoted here 1 " In India the seeds form one of the pulses kj^n under 
3le name of ‘ Gram, ’ and ate greatly used as an ‘S' 

natives, being ground into meat, ana either 
•at... Ttspv nre also toasted OT parche 


used os an article of. tOw oy tne 
either eaten in puddings or made 
n.,rr-!ir.rt nnd in this State are com- 
sugar-candy, these 


;Sd^eas !ormaronghsotfoi comhts, and pm-^t n'^‘»=“i> 
sesamum oil and sogarnrandy i# an Indian sweetmeat. 

Cicer Lens, iriV/d., see Errum Teas, Xinn. 

C. SDongaricutn, Slef/i.; fl- Sr, Ini., //., i7^- 

BeIereaees.-Sfrm.r(.P4.K..Mi M»rr"y.O'»*' 

a«r(*,Fu«ii.prai»,.//.*a.p.r_Ji. — crate and alpine 

Yarkand, 

' were sent to tn* 

Agri -Horticultural Society man/ years ago (having y<-tu first 

k Sfe^SSd^b;, aM^i^Su^tiun, with a strong aromatic uuuui. 
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Attchison sHiM ihit in L-ihiul shoots arc used as a pot-hefb, and thnt the 
pcis srcc-itcn there, as thej are, bwh rawandcooh«I, in parts of L-adak" 
(i’/rfftr/, Pb Pt ,63. Itindfrton, to iarimd) 


CICHORIUM, Gin. PI, II , $ 0 ^- 
Cichorium Endtvta, , Fl Br. InJ , III , ; CoMrostta: 

The GARorv Evot'E 


IZO4 


Vem.— Hl«D , Bomb , Bt'ro t Kotkini nra,, TaM 
References Ftff FI Burm . AUckwH, Bh Ply St; DC, 
O'lrino/CMh ri,F7, O/mocI, Udt SM K' /nd.tftlSi ; Chiaa, 
"■ «* Pnajurj' fi/Bfi/ad/ 

* red (0 be a natise of 

r • • Relhisasilma), there 

I* « • lent food from a very 

early period by the Lgjptians, through whom the Creeks and Romans 


II. tnu f 

Mediaoe,—*' Endive IS much valued by the /uitmj as 0 resolvent and 
coolirig medicine, and is prescribed in bilious complaints much as taraxa* 
cum IS with us The SEEDS arc one of the (our lesser cold seeds of old 
' l^st '* (Z^wpci) The ROOT IS 

jrifo^»c, given in *mi 4 nuis* the 
the seea ts used m sherbets** 


zxos 

Root 

1106 


, .ory arc mentioned by Ovid as 

forming part of a garden salad, and Plioy stales that endive m hts lime 
* in has been used cn 

f . fact that the manner 

by Qerarde m 1597, 


FOOD. 

1107 


w w reamry Of Botany) 

C Intybus, Br InJ , III, jpr , Composite 

The Wild or Indian Endive, Chicory, or Succory 
V ero. — Kasnt Hind , Pers , Hiadyba Arab , Katkxm-^irai, Tau , 
Kasim-vitlnln, Tkl , Hand gat,suehat A 4 rn>, Ps Kasani Guj 
References — Brandu, For FI Tt Kurm.For FI Bhtm 77 Stevarl, 
PA PI , 124 Ailehiioi Pi PI, St DC, Ongtn of Cult PI oO 


ZIO8 


Habitat — North-West India, Kumaon^ distributed westward to the 
Atlantic 

§ “ In the plains of the Panjab it is cultivated by natives as a pot-herb 
and may be an escape, truly wild at 4000 to xi.ooofeet*' (S»r- 
geon^ilajor JET Attchison, Simla) 
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History.^'* The wild perennial chicory, which is cultivated as a salad 
as a vegetable, as fodder, and for its roots, which arc used to mix with 
cofrcc, grows throughout Europe, except in Lapland, in Morocco and 
Algeria, from Eastern Eur^c to Afghlnistan and BeJucbistin, ,n the 
PanjAb and Kashmir, and from Russia to Lake Baikal m Siberia. The 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 

1109 



that has been dug’ or ‘ * * ' / . * » 

acre. This is the way * 

of France and m Lomb ‘ ^ ‘ i ‘ 

F/irtrinr or hprbave croD. IS as /ollons: Prepare the soil, by thorough 


during March, 4U> per aue, aiauuui luiii. lubit .. 

, ‘ t „ .11,, 


set out in rows nine inches apart, atm ai si\-iiicii uubi tu 
plant in the rows. In either case, the land must be kept clean, and \vell 
fir«r . ordinary attention will afterwards 

• .ind profitable for five 5 ears at 

^ Kft/* « fn fvViiSlt 


” 1 rlough- 
naeed, it 


symptoms ot laiiuie, iii<. 
course of cropping pursue * 
sown or planted with chicory. 

"In preoarinfT the land for i 
mended ; 
ing will a 

cannot be g time in 

coming up, generally five or six weeks from (he timeot sowing the seed. 
It is necessary that the land should be very clean, or the weeds (parti- 
-i» — I «vertop and smother the joung plants. 

erent districts, in the midland and 
week in May is considered best, tot 
the root), many of the plants will run 
* runners,’ or • trumpeters,’ and must 
be care ‘'■king up has ar- 
med, ■ • • ^ ■ they will spoil 

the sair, . ! , ' seed has been 

sow n broadcast , but the preference is usually given 10 unlling, the crop 
being casilj hoed and cleaned The rows are generally from nine to 
twelve inches apart, and about 3 or 4lb of seed per acre is the quan- 
tity used. Most of the cultivators of chicory single out the plants so 
as to leave spaces between them in the rows, each about six or eight 
inches Jong; but there are many who do not do this, fancying that fou^r 
five small plants produce more weight of root than one large plant, i-fie 
OTpcdienc) of this, however, is veryquestionable.as it does not allow m 
the land being nearly so well cleaned as when the pracucc of singling 
IS adopted ’’ (J/er/w, CjcU/ pf ^grt , /, 
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aaeiaiive. it seems probable that the plant is also grown as a fodder jn 
some parts of the Panjdb plains, but although a large trade might easil\ j 


k ■ a drug and 

. : of seed as 

uieat tiritain imports annually close upon 200,000 cwts of the root It 

1 _ - ((npofted front 

■ jroperties. The seeds 

on of the seed is used 
>ot IS bitter and used 
- w -4.d sulphate of potash, 
mucilage, and some bitter extractive principle An infusion of chicory 
mixed with syrup causes a thickening of the liquid (Balfour) 

Special Oplnlofls— §“Usedasa substitute for taraxacum” (Asstthtti 
Surgeon NebalSn^i^ “r -t • 

in cases of A strong 

wfustonaf p >us vomit* 

ing”(5'«r^f< “Much 

used by nat , Surgeon 

Bfiugnan Bass, tiaval ttndt). 

Food.*— “The vnim<» . 

(f?a 

dll 
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FOOD. 

ItJZ 


s nt Ik,. r>. > 


iol coiibc, as was the case in brance during the i 


mixture, 
properties v 
on the oih 
dandelion, 
{Trt^mn . 
luro ot *" 


■ c of those 

■ . ge, while, 
■ • ’ those of 

■ tantuse” 

■ I ‘ _ ’ ' ■ ic admix* 

by man) persons been viewed 
■ ' ' f ^ . ic grocer is ordered to sell the 

' '• ■ frocer requires to do is to sell 

puit tuiac” when he advertises such His special “coffee mixture” 
may be annhmg he pleases to make it The sale of chicorv separate 
from coffee has been strongly recommended by Sir James Elphinstone 
**The root tastes at first sweetish and mucilag]r]9U5^ and then verj 
bitters the bitterness is greater in summer than m ‘pnng For o\er a 
hundred V'cars chicory has been used as a substitute for, and admixture 
with, coffee. Innreparing chicor), the roots are washed, cut into small 
pieces and kUn-dned, and then roasted and ground Roasted chicoo 

•- C. Ilii 
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contains a volatile empyreumatic oi!» to which its aroma is due, and a 
bitter principle Jt contains no caffeine Infused in boding water it 
yields a drink allied m flavour and colour to coffee. It is largely used 
in Belgium In some parts of Germany, the women are said to be regular 
chicory topers " {Surgeon C j U, Warden, Prof, of Chemtsiry, 

Medical College, Calcutta) 

The following extract, relating to the fact of the chicory roots being a 
new source of alcohol, was published in the Tropical AgnettUurut of 1st 
December fage 40s . also p S 7 — 

“According to Erfmdungen und Erfahrungen, the celebrated coffee 
Substitute, chicory, seems JiJceJy to become of importance as a source of 
alcohol The root contains an average of 44 percent of substances easily 
convertible into sugar, and the alcohol obtained by its saccharification, 
fermentation, and distillation, is characterised by a pleasant aromatic taste 
and great purity " {Chemise <ind Druggist), 

Adulterations — ** Roaslcdchicory is extensively adulterated. To colour 
It, Venetian red and, perhaps, reddle are used. The former is somelunes 
mixed with the lard before this is introduced into the roasting machinej 
at other times it is added to the chjcoiy during the process m finding. 
Roasted pulse (peas, beans, and lupines), corn (rye and damaged wheat), 
roots (parsnips, carrots, and mangold ivurreJ), bark (oak-birk tan), wood- 
dust {logwood and mahogany dust), seed? (acorns and horse-chestnuts), 
the marc of coffee, coffee husks (called coffee-flights), burnt sugar, baked 
bread, dog*biscuit and baked livers of horses and bullocks (if, arc sub- 
stances which are said to have been used for adulterating chicory. A 
mixture of roasted pulse (peas usually) and Venctitn red his been used 
under the name of Jiambro' ponder for the same purpose ** {Uria Dicl% 
Art and ifanuf) A recent examination of certain "coffee mittures* 
revealed the fact that roisied cockroaches andiron rust were emplojed 
as adulterants. {See Coffea orabica, para. AduUerania ) 
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CIMICIFUGA, twn ; Gen. PI, I, 9. 

Cinudfu^a feetida, Ltnn.f Ft Dr Ind , /., jo,* RvNuvcutAcsjt. 

Veto •— 'yiKitfi, Pb 

Refereoces,— VI , 7, Treasury 9 f Botany , AVw OJitial CuU* 
tathe Stustum, 9 . 

Habitat —round m the temperate Himdlaya, from Bhutan to Kasti- 
mfr; altitude 7,000 to 12.000 feet. , 

Medicine.— 1 he root is said to be poisonous In Siberia it is uw 
dnxc away bugs and fleas. Under the name of a neirly a«iM 
{Actsea apicata), the writer has already referred to this plant, and 
with the «ewof attracting attention to these useful but apparently nrg‘«‘ 
ed plants, . » .i,,, 

barrod. in his lUfena Sfedtca, calls CimWfuga r#cemoss, Lmn . 
Black Snake Root, .and remarks that ms a remedy much used in America 
He gives the d<?»e 0/ the tincture as 70 to 40 minims He 
*• Its use 15 said to have been attended with much success m rheumatic leyci, 
in chorea, in lumbago, and in some forms of puerperal hypochondn 
The Pharmacographii gwea the history of C racemosa ft ‘ , 
made known to Europe m 1695, and was scientifically 
named by Unnxus in nu Sfatemt i/ehea in r74<7- In ' 

dti-ed into medical practice in America, and to FngJand m tSrio 

Thereseems eveiT- reason to expect that the Indian species, which o ^ 

from C. ficeaosa only %ery dighuy, will be found to possess all ds m 
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Black Snake Root Cinchona Bark CINCHONA. 

cinal virtues C racemosa is chiefjy ^resenbed in the form | 

and employed in rheu 

andchronicbrotichial « * / 

been used to reduce 

A section of the root . .... 1 

' shaped sections, with a thick orittle 

■ )ntams a resinous active principle 
■ Macrotin In its action this dru^ 

and cofchiCum on the other. It is 
most useful in acute rheumatism, and a powder of the root is perhaps the 
best mode in which to give the drug in doses of ?o to 30 grains (RoyU's 
Hat Med cd ly Harley) 

Special Opinion — A poultice prepared of the fresh leaves is used 
here, and sud to be very useful m rheumatic affection of joints” {^Sxiygeon 
C y Jr. Meadows, Burntal) 


CINCHONA, Lmn . Gen Pi, 11, 32 
Cinchona, £««« ,* Rudiackje. ' 

Cinchona Barn, PeRUtiAN Bark, Jesuit s Bvrk, Countess s 
Bark, Ecorce oe Quinquina, Fr , Cuinarinde, Germ 
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compthnp the present article, but has at the same time venfjed the his- 
toric and other /acts by consaltfug'thc W'orks enumerated above 

Habitat —Dr King s^s “■ 1 he trees producing the medicinal barks 
are all natives o{ tropicaf South America, where they are found in the 
dense forests of the mount'tmous regions of the w estern parts of that 
continent at a height of from 2 500 to p,ooo feet above the level of the 
sea, and m an equable but comparatively cool climate. The Cinchona 
producing region foiws a crescentic rone which follo^vs the contour of 
the coast line, but nowhere actually touches it, beginning at lo^N and 
extending to 20“ S latitude The crescentic belt is nowhere much above 
a hundred miles in width, but its length (following its curve) is more 
than two thousand Dunngits course, it passes through the territories 
of VenftrueJa, New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia ” 

** U must not be supposed that each of the medicinal species is to be 
found growing throughout the whole length 0/ therone just described, on 
the contrary, the distribution of (he various species is very local, not only 
as regards latitude, but as regards elevation above the sea The species 
found in the region betiveenio" N and the equator fthe barks 0/ New 
Granada) were described by Mulis in the last century, and more recently 
by Karsten in his flora Colomhaa, Mulis’ notes remainedmmanuscnpt 
until 1867, when Mr Clements Markham succeeded in unearthtngand 
printing them , and both his notes and drawings have still more recently 
been published at Pans by M. Triana in his Nouvellts Etudtssurhi 
Quinquuias The Cinchonas of the region between the line and I4®S 
(the barks of Ecuador and Northern Peru) were first examined by Rul* 
and Pavon and a magnificicnt work founded on Pavon’s specimens was 
published by Mr J £ Howard m 1862, while those indigenous in the 
region from the fourteenth parallel of south latitude to the extremity of 
the zone m 30“ S were described by M Weddell in his splendid mono- 
graph published at Pans in 1849 ” 

WISTOBT HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE DRUG 

INTO EUROPfc 

“The iniraductton the medicinal Cinchona bark to Europe was 
effected by the Countess Of Chmehon, wife of a Spanish Viceroy of Peru 
This lady having been cured by its use of an attack of fever contracted 
•while m that county, brought a quantity of the bark to Europe on 
her return from South America, about the year 1 639 Jesuit missionaries 
appear also to have taken an active part in its introduction Hence the 
early names given to the medicine were Peruvian or Jesuit's bari, ana. 
CounUss's powder Nothing, however, was known to science of the tree 
producing this bark until 1739, when La Oondamino and dussieu, mein 
bets of a French exploring expedition then in South America, obtamea 
plants with the intention of sending them to the Jardtn des Pianty at 
Parts, but the whofe oiHection unfortunately penshed m a storm at sea 
near the mouth of the River Amazon The first living Cinchonas eve 
seen in Europe were some Caltsaya plants raised at the Jariin des Plante 
from seeds collected b) Dr WeadeUdiXnrtg his first journey to Bolivia la 
1846 In 1742 Linnreus established the botanical genus CiMCncsx.a ter 

which continues to be emploved by the majority of botanists,altho^hsom 
w nters (more particularfy Mr O R Markham, OB) prefer the 
Chinchona, as more accurately perpetuating that of the noble lady 
intr^uced this invaluable remedy to Europe” . 

ALKALOIDS HtSTORT OP TOX AtKaiOlDS — The most *55 

1116 I same time peculiar constituents of Cinchona barks are the aiwi 
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CINCItOJIA 


enumtritp'^ in \VictoV r»in{; tiWc t— 
AJValoH 


CJnc^ion ri“ • 
CirK^of J Tif ('J'Jif 


KoiniJ f*e of Hciie) » • 

QginiitiifM .... • • 

•• There are oificfC)sia 1 Iittble alkil'i ihc^ Jine noirttl clnal value 

$o (ar a' n jet known, ami Ihnr i» a nnn*cn»|ir||/ilJc alkalo <] «h ch Mt 
(cbnfugnl power. ■nie‘C alUa 1 o»tli e«i*t in the Kirk in cfrwKnalion with 
certain orpimc ncuK cillcrl ttnti if-tinmt, ami ^wiwfrir. 01 ibc 

alkaloids aboie mcnlioncd the mo»i , 

Although Ctnchoni birki hi\c Ixrcn • 

for the pi'l two centuries it wis not 

sescral nctise principles to which ihci ^ • 

separate (inn The brst to Iw *cpiratcsl were tpun’me and circbomne | 
Ouinidine wis di«co\cred in 1833 and cmchonidme not until 1847 
Ouiniminc ms discovered so rcceniK as iS?a by Heise in Kirk oil 

lot • • • 

of ‘ • • 

to : • • 

(on • 


1 n» vt mjfijr «T){m) 


, mtTOTtT 
I or Tur 

C>*<‘f-vjl Cn—p"^ AtXALOiDS* 

. r,iii,s,o 

. L^MiiSiO, 


liiviiituiuu services of the three Indian IVesidencies Cinchona 
bark still continues to be rated bj the Curopcani]uinine.mikcrs in proper* 
don to the percentage of quinine it contains, the other alkaloids being 
counted for little or nothing .as marketible products These unsilciblc 
alkaloids have accordingly been accumulating in the Kinds of mikcrs m 
Kurop“^a^d are purchaseable at a comparatncly low nrice. Reirirdmr 


. . ,, J aiiu vi. tauciiuiiai Mititt, are due 

to Karsten He ascertomed that barks of one district were sometimes 
those of Ihe^sime species from a neighbouring 

“Af 
of quilh 

^ercenUt,!. u, umaioius irom itoOfol which n | ^ 
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* ■■* '*" Jtii .^{ ihc same lime vcnficd t^c his- 

. . — ^....1 ni,ove. 

‘ * • * mcdicinil bifk« 

■ .are four»I m the 

■ ' » ■ errj pam of ihnt 

» c the level of the 

SCI, rvnti ir\ an equ lu... « ^ The Cmchona- 

proUucmR fCRion forrn^ a crcsccnttc tone wiut.i \%s the contour of 
the emit Ime, but non here actuaHj <o«che» it, bccinninff at 10" N. and 
CKtendmji to an* S. latitude. The crcvccntic belt nosi here much above 

a hundred mtlei m width, but lU length (foUowintj i(j curve) is more 

than two thousand. Duringits course, tt passes ihrouch the tcrntoncs 
of Venezuela, New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and flohvja." 

. .. hr supposed that each of the medicinaJ species is to be 

■ ■ ■ . ■ * •• “I * **'*•*♦'' of thezone just described ; on 

' • • • • % . s species is very local, not only 

• n above the sea. The species 

f « • • ‘---fre of 

" • ccntly 

• • • script 

- •• •• • igrand 

printing them j anu iMM. . , • -centfy 

oeen published at P.ari 5 bj M Teiana m ms <■ lurlts 

Qmn • » »» The Cinchonas of the region between the line and I 4 *S. 
(the I ■ V Peru) were first examined by Bufz 

and P , • ... '• «nccifflens was 

published by Ml v P .» * : , * : . cnous in the 

region from the fourteenth parallel w ’ * 5 " ejrttemityof 

the zone in 20* S. w ere described by M. Weddell m his splendid mono* 
graph published at Pans m 1849 " 

HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE DRUG 
INTO EUROPE. 

"The introduction of the medicinal Cmcltona bark to Europe was 
effected by the Countess Of Chmebon, wife of .a Spanish Viceroy of Peru 
This fady having been cured by its use of an attack of fever contracted 
while In that country, brought a quantity of the bark to Europe on 
her return from South America, about the year 1639, Jesuit missionaries 
nnr^ear also to have taken an active part in its introduction. Hence the 
■ , *- medicine were i’efrrs'fuu or yriwiVV iaf^, and 

' • , s , meter, was known to science of the tree 

• » hen La Oondamlne and Jussieu, mem- 

. d - *''*>' m South America, obtained 

pUi.tb „ . . . ie • • ■ Plcinicsat 

Pans, but the whole colietuvii * ^ 

near the mouth of the River Amazon. 


tomeCa/isa/a^tants rawed^at the 


first journey to Bolivia m 
. . . _ ; " V -'noNA.a term 

' ' ' • though some 

V I,. *.! '■ cr the name 

Chmehona, as iiiu,i..*..» _ ' ile lady who 

introduced this invaluable remedy to c.ufoj.u ■ 

History OP THE Ai,kaloios — "The most important and at the 
same time peculiar consbtuents of Cinchona barks are the aJkaioiQs 
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"Th^rt arrfl^ 'tcjila’ ifali'c aTta! > J‘,f* Jll^^) Ijiip nr> trM inltalue 
«n fir .t« n j ft Ir >» n, an t if ^ M a •la'Ii/tUf a'VaT'/<! wh cfi M» 

ff lififi (^->1 f'f'rT. 71 ftr a’Valoi 1* f tut in tl < t'lfk in ffi'~!><ralion Ailh 
ffrla n f»r;^iric Afi'5» caT^t! J i n»r, #inrf <^f *»f»f»i'. An*! f I'lni'Wc. 0/ ihf* 
aUal'^fJi at»'nr r-»ri) >»ir<l tfif i« urtlrrii.trxHy et/imn/. 

Cinffi"ni lurk* I'avP If'rn in I'lirnp" a« ffbrifocr* 

fip» |lir pi'l ••o crntijriri if »i« n(4 tint 1 1) t* )cir I ^?o I fill anj of lli" 
♦ f^rral n/tnf pfin' ij Vt |ti mfKli |> r% tmn tl « r rf (.vy wi* of liirtif In a 
«rj>aratr f »rTn T* e fifl In !»'• w »rparatr»I nffC tjumini* and circhonjnn, 
Oijimd ne •a« <!n<o»rTf«l in and cinfliOnMjmc rot uniil lSt 7 

Omrim nr «i» flnrmrrril to tfrentl) at l<y Heiio in Uirk of 

C. itfdrtbrt fTon-n in Sikk m 

“Svjn a'lff Ifir di'roirrj of q iimnr.lhciidphatf of |M| alkaloid [jcjjin 
lo 1« tJ«r*l li) tliC fafull) at a rjM’Cinc m cairt nlxrr «omt prrpiniion 
fj Miifk * «ai rfqitim!,* and praduilly the n<r« «aft droir cut of fatlilon 
Id a aft) brer rilrnl tlir poadrr, limiom, and drff<hon» of Inrk •hleli 
fofTnrrlj fn;fnff| tucli ffpoiation tn rrrdicaf pract cr. Lfntil the ducc* 
»rr) tj* qu mitme An<l <incl>oni(ltnr, rommrftial tulplnie of quinine cnn« 
»ntrd friJIi of a mitfurrof ihr tulplntr* of all Ihr Cinchona alkiloldt, 
llie outAifd appriranfcof tl otr Ixme a! kr. With ll • tepirafion of the 
rm aiki'oiili, clirmical le’tt for Ihnr frcojjnition !/fein to lie intertrd in 
|hr t iriout /’) trm II, and pure qutnmr Ifrcaa to he inmird on In 
tnrd cal pncticr Thr oflirr aikalndt ffll Iherrlore into unmerited nee» 

Iftt.andilim • » • * * •’ ;* ■ th /Viar* 

« iieprfia ’j • • ■ e « I ■ « • • •,•»*!•» • • * , rebled, 

lin n<7« Ixy • - . • ! I . * * •*! , . • them by 

nflicerifjf tfiemetlical irn icei of theihree Indian rrrtidcncies Cinchona 
bark ililt continue* to be rated bj the Cumpeantiijiftinomikert in propor- 
tion lo the percentiKC of quinine it coniamt, the other nlkaloKlt l*cine 
coiinlrd fyr little or nnthmtj at marketable proiloct* Thcie uniifeable 
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. I ■ • ■ I , 

devoid of quinine, while tliote of the same spccica from n neighbouring 
locality >icfdcd lo 4 l per cent, of sulphate of quinine. I 

" Anoilicr striking example is fiirnislied by Do Vry in his cxamin.ation , 
of quilU of C. officinalis grown at Oot.acamund, which lic found to t.ar^ in 
pcrcent.age of .alkaloids from li q 6 (of which 9 'l per cent, was quinine) 

down to less tli.an i per cent 

'* Among the innumerable published anal>se3 of Cinchona bark, there 
are a great number showing but a very small perccnt.agc of the useful 
principles, of wliicli quinine, the most valuable of nil, is not seldom 
altogether wanting. The highest )icld, on the other hand, hitherto 
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observed, vsas obtained b> OroucKtonfrom a bark Rrown ai Ooincafniind/ 
Tlys bark afforded not less than 135 per cent, of alkalojds, among which 
quinine was prcdommnnt. 

The few- facts just mcirttoncd show that it is impossible to stale even 

I any given bark^ 

' ■ oflcrcd inthe drug 

. . ■ 5 to 0 per cent, of 

quinine. 

“As to Crovfn or iox<* bark, the Corttx Cinchonir f-alidaoi pharmacy, 
Its ments ore, to say the feast, very uncertain. On us first introduction 


" 5 . t* • • • • • • 

cent, of .alkaloids, bxit a large amount of colouring matter. The quill 
Red Bark of the Indian pUntations is a much better drug, some of it 
jiclding 510 to per cent, of alkaloids, less titan a third of winch is quinine 
ond a fourth cincHontdtttc, (he remainder being cinchonine and some- 
times also traces of qumtdme (conqulnmc). 

“The variation in the amount of all^loids relates not merely to their 
total percentage, but also to the proportion which one bears to another. 
Quinine and anchonine are of the most frequent occurrence j cinchoni- 
I • ' . ' ' , *•»“ — »* — ./jth, and 
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( . e forma- 
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History op the Intbodoction or CiNCiioNii into Indii. 

Or.Klngwntes ''T'*- * * *■ 

in which Oncheni • • • ;• . . . • 

felled for its bark, ' ■ ■ . 

public or private fo ■ . ’ ■ • ■ . 

or re-planting. M ■ * . ‘ ' 

increased, and, as a natural result, prices rose, and fears began to be 

entertained that the supply would ultimately fail. The British and 

Dutch Governments being, by reason of their tropical possessions, the 

largest consumers of Cinchona barks and of the alkaloids prepared from 

them, their ottenijon began to be seriously attracted to the increasing price 

and scarcitv of the drug/' _ _ 


uvujiy aim i-iiipi<j>iiitii«. ii„«u • ' , • j ' j 

principle has been separated m the form of quinine. So greatly mdeea 
has the consumption increased, and so btUe care has been bestowed upon 
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inferred that Chinese tea plants might be cultivated in the Northern 
Himilayas.” 

“ Dr. Royle’s recommendations, although approved of, were not at the 
time acted upon, but were allowed to remain in abeyance until tS^p, 



I ■ ■ • ;:• < 

• ! !.• 


America for the purpose of evplorin^ tftc Cinchona forests, and of pro* 

CUj. — 1_ ...1 . , 

• I 

an 

ofi; . 

jea * . • • • 

Or. I. f nomson (his successor at the Calcutta Oardenl again pressed 
the matter, as also did the late Dr. T. Anderson. The Medical Board 
supported the proposals of these officers m an elaborate minute. It was 
not, however, until 1858 that the despatch of a special agent to South 


Cinchonas) in the forests of Bolivia and Southern Peru, where alone it is 
to be found. He arranged that Mr, Pritchett should explore the grey 
bark forestsof Huanacoand Humahes in Central Peru, anti that Messrs. 
Spruce and Cross should collect the seeds of the red bark tree on 
the eastern slopes of Chimborazo, in the territory of Ecuador. Mr. 
Markham has narrated Ws adventures in an interesting volume in 
which he has, besides, collected much valuable information concerning 
the inhabitants and flora of regions he traversed. Landing at Islay m 
March i860, Mr. Markham, accompanied by Mr. Weir (a practical 
gardener), proceeded inland in a north-easterly direction, crossed the two 
chains into which the Andes .are there divided, and, after considerable 
hardship, arrived m one of the senes of tong valleys which stretch along 
the western slopes of the snowy range of Caravaya, and descended to the 
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j cfMl phm ot western Uniil Mr. Markham pcn-lntcd ihn >illcy 
I (cilJctl rimt»ojnf\) to a poml iKjomI lint texh'-il by the <tineui«F'c<i 
trench tnsct\cr» M Weddell, and by the Dutch A>;rnt. M Hajskarl; 
amt, nolwithitandinj* that I n nrocccdint;* were rren iiurc-ly cut i y 
a tmliirc in hts loml aupplict, be «uccr»tfnl jn cnttccting 497 p’ann 
of Cfnchcoa CalUaja and 3a vf ih* !c<» V3tti\blc spcc^ct ovau .md 
ndcrantha. 

Instcml nf S'-ndinj; ihe^e n\im» tlirrct to Indit, Mr. Markham uat 
compelled t)j otderA toiaKctbem to Irdt nf Panama, I nglintf, 
the Mcdticmncan and ib» tted Sen, ^rd ilui< (o capote them to tnr» 
slupmcnts .md .nUtfationa o( letnpcntufc wtuch ultimately kt Ie<f ll cm all 
“ At>out the time Mr, Mtfkhtm was cxpfurinp the jcfhm bark Inrr^ti 
of Southern Peru, Mr. Pritchett cotlrctiHf* «ecdt md planti of tl e 
'•pccics pfoducin}? jjrc) bark m tie forc^H near Jtumaeo. »n the nortli- 
ern pirt of the ^atne tcrntof%, and succcA^fut tn bfinitmcio Lima in 
the month o| Au^tu^t a cttlcction of Aced» and half & mu!r»l«td of jounj; 
plants of the three ^pccica C mlaantha.pemttapa, and tudda Tf e ttskof 

collecunjj 5c '• — , • • « 

Spruce anj * • 

Ande^. ond • • • 

scry of )onr , ' ‘ • 

{ Ncyed safets to (ndi % by Mr R Cross A <iuaniu\ of •?«<!» cf thi< species 
\\M at‘o coUctted tnd sent to India b^ p<nt Mr Cross was subte- 
qu«n\tj commu'umcd to pn^iirc seeds of the pale barks in the forests near 
Loxa, and this tommisjion be cseiotcd svith great success A third ex- 
pedition to J\cpr Gramd 1 ts k made by the *ame collcetot nilh the object 


t, nr,- I - «-*^S « »»rir;,l I 1 * H** sup. 

. • - • than 

. , ■ ' len at 

, • ■ ought 

■ , ‘serse 

■ essful 

introduction of Cinchona into India and other British possessions, Go\» 
eminent arc largely indebted for adwee, as m'cU as for more active 
assistance, to Sir William and Sir dosenh Hooker, the illustrious botanists, 
father and son, with whose names the fame of the great national institution 
’* f t r j identified 

were sent to Indn Those 01 the grey 
luary i86i> and those of the red barks 
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two months l.ilcr. In the month of December 1861, Dr. Anderson deli* 
Ncred o\cr to Mr. McJver .it Ootac.imund the plants he had brought from 
the Cinchona plantation which the Dutch had just succeeded *n establish* 
ing in Java. Dr. Anderson had been sent by the Gosernment of India 
to visit these plantations, and by thccourtesy of the Dutch authorities he 
was allowed to take awaj with hint 50 plants of Cinchona Callsaya, four 
plants of lancifoha, and 284 plants of Pahudiana On the 4th March 
1862, Mr. Cross’ collection of pale or crown bark seeds from Loxa ar. 
ri\-ed, and the introduction of Cinchona to India became thus an accom* ; 
phshed fact " 

introdtteixon into Souih Ind*a > — **The success of Cinchona suedrubra 
and offianaUs on the Ndgirts has been remarkable. Not onK do the 
trees grow luxuriantly, but their bark is richer m alkaloids than much 


HISTORY 
OF THE 
INTRODUC- 
TION INTO 
INDIA 


South India. 


Lawson. 

"Encouraged hv Its success on the Nilgins, Cinchona cultivation was 
warmly taken up by European residents in the other high lands and hiH 
ranges of the Madras Presidency. The coffee planters of Wynaad put 
out a good many red bark trees on their estates, and these arc found to 
grow well. In South Canara a small plantation was formed m 1869, at 
a place called Nagooli. abo^e the Koloor GhM. and at an elevation 
of 3.500 feet above the sea; but the experiment there was pronounced 
by the Madras Government as unlikely to be productive of useful 
results, and was abandoned. On the Mahcndra Mountain, in the 
Ganiam district, * 1 • ■ 

Maaras Governtr 
the Forest Depat 
the N uUa MuUy ’ 


( 

and the Government" {King) 




permtendence of Mr. Cross> to England, and f'om thence they were 
transported through the Red Sea to India. Here 463 arrived in good 
condition These were taken to the Nilgin Hills, the district previous* 
!y selected by Dr. Royle as that in which the different varieties would 
most probably thrive best For the hardier kinds Mr Markham 
selected a site near the top of Dodabcita, the highest rounded knoll of 
which IS about 8,700 feet above the level of the sea, while for the more 
tender sorts he selected a tract of country about Naduvatam, a small 
Toda village which hes on the edge of the hills facing the west, and which 
ranges between 5,500 and 6,000 feet The plants, on their arrival, were 
handed over to Mr. W. G Mclver, who, for some time previously, had 
held the appointment of Superintendent of the Government Gardens at 
Ootacamund, and it is to his care and sagacity that the rapid, enormous 
increase of the plants is due. Easy as it is now found to propagate and 
rear the different kinds of Cinchona, It ought neierto be forgotten that 
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The Yellowr Back ol Commerce, 

that planting community of 


suost 

iOo:j*ou.o>, Ui. Kmg miormsthe wnier the annual exports from 
Cejton touched 15 mtllion pounds. 

THE SPECIES OF CINCHONA. 

There are between r*--* ’ * 

ous hybrids and van •. . . 

that some doubt may • . . ‘ 

species many forms th ' < 

barks — * u . . . ^ 

being 
wii! 0 
\vi!! be 

which are cultivated «n India, 

Cinchona Cahsaya, irirdj^il/RysiACE®. 

The Calisaya Bark or Yellow Bark of Cosihercb, a term 
also applied to (he bark of C. Ledgeruka. 

Vetn.— BiJtoJ.Dbc.; Tel. 

Befereoces.—Kew Rtports, iSyj, pp 14, ss, the, ra, /j,* 16S0, pp. 

II, 2 S, U. iSSt, 9 S; fSPifPp. tS, /p, 3^1 Trop. Agrieullunstt lSS3,'706, 
Habitat— A very variable tree, iviih a trunk twice as thick as a man's 
bodv when well grown. Cultivated m Sikkvm at moderate elevations. 
Or. king, in a report dated 1872, says : “ This plant yields the yellow bark 
of commerce, and is a sort second to none m values it promises to do well 
In Sikkim. From the difficulty of propagating tWs species artificially, the 
progress made hitherto has been slow.” Since the above was written the 
cultivation of this species has been so successfully extended that it is at 
most only second to C. sacdrubra tn point of importance m the Sikk-m 
plantations. In a Resolution of the Bengal Government dated hlarch 
j 888. It is stated that Mr. Wood was of opinion that good quinine barks 
*” c- • • - K'— . *'^penntendento(theplan(a- 

• • , 1875 he recommended that 

■ • • cease. This recommenda* 

lion was not acted upon for some time. Full effect has, however, been 
given to it of tctcni x*— supplanted by 
Cofijoyrt to the extent of ■ ‘ other hand, the 

attempt to cultivate ihi ' been practlt^lly 

abanaoned. Calisaya ^ '■*. in 1847 j it is a 

native of Bolivia and 1 § , , . irk from natural 

sources is uncertain. 

Medidae.— Thisyieldsoneof the most valuable of the Cinchona bark^ 
rich in alkaloids, among which quinine forma ^ to The barr and 


^ ■ . . ... l tnis 

bark: “Two varieties of Calisaya bark are distinguished in commerce,— 
yat and jtjii/Ied. Flat Caltsaya bark is flat or nearly so. ft is generally 
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The Ledg^crlana Batk of Conunerce. 


CINCHONA 

Ledgeriana- 


uncoafccJ, cons;$tinfj almost entirriyof fiber; « J to 4 inch fcs 


MEDICINE, 



curved or luisicu pieces. 


yum 


ulluis III luucs ; iL) 13 iiiciiis| 




tlaicB ot the tnarmaeopana. 

Stnicturc of the Wood. — Reddish*grey,modcratcIy hard, even-grained. 
Pores small, in short radial lines. Medullar)* ra)'S fine, closely packed 
Varieties op C. Calisaya. 

Numerous varieties and hybrids have been distinguished of this species, 
especially by Weddell. The best known are vor. Josephiaoa (named after 

' • l.•dger^aDa ; but C. ramba, 

* . * * . . tc being C'^nmemaliy 

S . S . Dr, Vin Gorkum, the 

• • • . n 18ns "Our plantation 

consists mostly of C Calisaya, in which numinc 1$ the chief alkaloid." "The 
java Cinchona barks are celebrated in Europe for their superior outward 
appearanceand nave been able to commana a high price. I do not know 
how far that superior outward appeirance tna) be dependent on the 
manner of harvesting, drying, and packing, but certain it is that their 
treatment is highly spoken of." ‘‘There are numerous varieties of C, 
Calisaya, but wc possess one with which v\e have become acquainted, 
especially from the numerous analyses of Mr. Moens, and which produces 
a si^erior manufacturing bark ’’ 

The variety known under cultivation as C. Ledgeriana may now be 
separately alluded to 


Cinchona Ledgeriana (a cultivated form). 


I ■ f 

planters. It is, however, a small tree when compared with other kinds of 
Cinchonas, and consequently the amount of bark harvested in a given 
number of years is much smaller than that taken from other kinds The 
bark also, when it is renewed, is less rich in quinine than the natural bark, 
so that the trees, instead of having their bark improved by the process of 
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Joseph lana. 
1122 
Zamha. 

XI23 

Morada 

1x24 

Verde. 

1125 

Blanca. 

1 X 26 
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Dtcttonnt y of the Ccouonnc 


CINCHONA 

officinahs 


Loxa or Crown Bark of Commerce 


stripping, as is ibc case in the other kinds of Cinchona, decrease m \ alu" 
These two Circumstances make U doubtful if plantations of C LedgerUoa 
will, in the long run, be much more profitable lo the planter than those 
formed of the more robust kinds, although the bark of tnc latter may have 
a lower percentage of quinine ’* 

During the Colonial and Indian nahibiuon several Cinchona experts 
spoke in the highest terms of thisplant It was urged that its cultivation 
was certain to prove more remunerative than that of any other species 
It could be propagated at lower altitudes than the others (scarcely growing 
above 4000 feet), and was, from this point alone, a more economical 
r c f . • . f ♦ 2^500 feel 

" this plint “To 

( ' I • English traveller, 

« , ' een collected near 

Pclcchuco, eastward of the lake fiticaca, about 6S* west longitude and 
iii® south latitude, m the Bolivian province of Canpolican In the same 
'•*" ’ ,.,4.,.-.- ’/sold to the Dutch 

« • , and a little later 

- ' • (* i 'dgeriana has since 

proved by far the most productive m qmmne of all Cinchona barks The 
tree IS a mere form ol C. Calisaya Mr Hooper, Quinologist to the 
Madras Government, m a recent report, remarks “In the Ledger bark 
It will be noticed that there 15 a steady rise of quinine up to the age of 
between five and six years after which there is no apparent increase.' 
Cinchona carthagena (Commercial name ) 

This has been successfully introduced into the NUgin hills within 
the past few years, and Mr Lawson olludcs to it m ms reports In 
s . .1 « r ,v,,5 y^lyahle Cinchona 

gain, m 1883 83, the 


1129 


MEDICINE 
Laxa Baric 

1130 

TIMBER 

1131 


C. officinalis, Hook 

Loxa or Crown Bark, the Pale Bark of Commerce 
Syn — C CONDAuiNKA, Humb 

Habitat A native of Ecuador and Peru Cultivated at high ele>^* 

tions on the Nilgins, in Ceylon, and m Sikkim, but not e«ensively 
r ■ s " ^ **•« ^ » ’'i''*'iitions “ the C offiemaUs, in its most 

^ ^ . nn 1 ..a » c(»c! fhe verv 


/. » mUa It ^ai 

to be too moist 

. . by this species is quinine 

he Pharmacopoeia 
similar in structure to that 

of C Calisaya , , 

Mr W Elborne describes the bark of this species ch,.. 

» The bark breaks easily with a fracture which exhibits very ^o^t fibres 
on the inner side The bark oi commerce ts ch.efly P«f 

this species, though occasiorally other species of 

furnish it At the present day it is scarcely poss^le to obtain genume 

Loxa or Crown bark from South America , India, Ceylon, an J 
being the chief sources of the bark m commerce 
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cmtnonine. 


Red Bark of Commerce. 


CINCHONA 

succirubra. 


5 to I per cent. 

to 5 per cent , 
< nchonidine and 


Cinchona succirubra, Pavon. 

Red Bark. 

References.— 0/ Pharm , tS73, 70—73, 4-17, 1S74, rp— ?o, 
150—1541 iSjs, l>, 1591 Ke-vReport, 1877, iS. 

Habitat. — Cultivated on the Nilgins and other hills of South India ; at 
the plantations ofRangbf and Poomong in Sikkim, on the hills east 
of Toungoo, in Burma, and in parts ol theSatpura Range m Central 
India. 

Mr. Lav/son writes of South India, while speaking of C. officinalis: 
“ The C. snccirubra, on the other hand, has a bold sturdj stem, which, 
in rich soil and sheltered situations, grows to the height of 50 feet or more 
. * made up 

t. nalis looks 


• ' • • . ipal kinds 

grown in Bengal, and C. officinalis, while practically a failure in Sikkim, 
IS the chief species grown on the Nifgin hills, and after that C. succirubra, 
and third in importance C. Ledgenana 

Medicine —This species thrives at a lower elevation than the others, 
but IS comparatively poor in quinine, though rich m cinchonine and 
cinchonidine. It yields its best bark when eight sears old From it is 
chiefly derived the “ Cinchona Febrifuge,” which Is now largely manu* 
factured at the Government Plantation of Rangbf. Mr. W. Elborne 
remarks {Pharm Soe Jour.). “ The experiments of Mr. J E. Howard 
and others have proved that the bark of the root contains a larger pro- 
portion of alkaloids than that of the stem, and that the proportion of 
'ilkaloid diminishes upwards to the branches ” Mr. David Howard has 
also shewn that the nature of the alkaloid vanes according to the part of 
the tree from which the bark has been taken 

In the opinion of pharmacists the bark most suitable for medicinal 
use IS the Cinchona sucarubra The cause of this preference, as pointed 
out by Mr Holmes, are the following (i) the red bark supply will pro 
bably be always equal to the demand on account of Us growing on a much 
lower cfes alien and consequent distribution over a much wider area, (a) 


MEDICINE, 
Rod Bark. 

1133 


jellow barks for pharmaceutical preparations. 

Red Cinchona bark is generally coated, and consists of liber.the cellu- 
lar and tuberouscoajs, and usual)} more or less of the epidermis , its outer 
surface is rough, furrow ed, and freouently wart> , the colour of the epider- 
mis Naries from reddish brown to chestnut brown, crj’ptogamic plants are 
not «o frequent as on some other kinds of bark The cellular coat of the 
flai pi«csis \er> thick and spongj. The inner surface of the quills is 
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n{(ti*n.iry <»/ thr 


U ef ClrchooA 


I ln? mAtjff. r?* lR’Kk»fr*!«n't ifjrn; rnMl-T h ml btififf ih tlir jjrowng- 
pl^n! If I m lurk. And Mr. J. C. Ho‘// 4 rd conndcrt itni tt n 

an ctcrrl>f\ fnHloa ff ^f^rtilion, .1 p\n turd upnmJ Irou^hl b> 
roMAct nutith'* ntr iMd n *tilc in which it cAn m Ifin^cr be 'crviccible 
tnihe livinj; jdint*. .amifrnm «.|iic!iti ihll dr^cnertte^ by a still further 
tl’^'entratn'in int<i Akku/. It in lij a ^irocct* of trfnuvtut iKit tfic red 
I'Ark .vqnirrn iin tolonr, the cio^ho’innic acid Jn nb eh a abounds hivinjj 
l*ee»iire nxulis'ti .*10(1 chinked in’ncincboni red, .and under ihe<econdi- 
tumn the nllsAlo dn a!in apneat to under^^o snmt corrcspomiinj; alt*^- 
at"on«. 'I hry art* now impncatrtl withrrsm which apoenri to fuivcalso 
Ixeotnc Ptulned «on% to act the part of an .“icid, and i» niib difliculty 
Jf pirated. Uui the most remirkiblc feature is the altered condition of 
the .itka^oidi themseU-cs. Quinine, which formed a considerable p<r- 
tion of then hoi'*, is now djcmni'hcd, white cinchonine and cinchomuine 
rcmiln much the jime. The quid red Iwrk of Indiin phntationj is a 
much liettcr dm;;, some ef ii jicldm;; ^ to to per cent, of alkaloids, less 


CINXKOKA 

jnicclrtibni, 


TiMBrn. 

ns; 

jtrpnros. 

1235 


radial lines j mcdui!ir> rays, closely packed, fine and sery fine. 
llyaniDs or Ciscitona. 

Kunlro, after eiiminmff the bsin^ Cmchonns in the Indian plinta- 
tioni and workinc thfou;;h the collections of dried specimens in the ffer- 
bini .ind the htentufc of the species Cinchona, proposed to reduce nl) 
to four forms It his been admitted by most writers that consider- 
.« ...j , — - r«~ genera do (he species 

. . • * . . ndisation than do the 

, . « • *•*•. i . •’•oughton, in a report 

submitted to Gos ernment in July ibyt, furnishes mterestinginformation as 
to the tendency to hybridism among the species of Cinchona On this 


Angusdfeh** 

1136 

BonplaadJana 

1137 


loids. It has been established the . 

allied to Ibe form Bonplandlaoa. From the fact that it is reproduced by 
seed, Mr. Howard suspects that it may be a species not a hybrid Be 


lb now exteiibiveiy ptupagated on the Nilgin mils. 

About the same period a valuable hybrid appeared in Sikkim among 
plants reared from Ceylon seed This is Known as “ the hybrid " to distin* 
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Chemical pecalianties of the Cinchonas CINCHONA. 


- ' -•'peanng 
that the 
' urita* 
las enn- 
V exten- 
js o( the 
Since 
ate this 

xanclj 

higher Jc ( 

ment of I 

promise i . ^ > 

Mgorous growth ” 



bj hybridization or otherwise, so as to produce a plant that will give the 
maximum of quinine or other alkaloid desired to be obtained 


CitPMICAt PfCUlIARiTJK OP TIIP ClNCMONA PtiVrs. 

We may conclude this account of the forms of Cinchona grown in 
India by displaying their chemical peculiarities m the following table of 
comparative analysis taken from Mr Lawson’s report,— 


CHEMIWL 

PECUUARlo 

TIES 

11^ 


T/ie Analysis c/ ihe dtfftrtni k\nds ofharhseroJin 0 » the Government estates 
given help have been made during tne past year by Mr» Hooper, the 
Government Qumotogtst 



% 

Ot 

U 

1 

o» 

Cinchonine | 

h 

P 

3 

Suiph quinine 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
|3 

13 

*4 

15 

16 
»7 
18 
>9 
so 

1 

C oSeinaUs natural 
,, mossed 

, renewed 

C. asgxistifolja, natural 
,, mossed 

„ renewed 

C snecirubra natural 

,, mossed . 

» renewed 

,, branch 

,j root 

I, renewed shavings 

C. robnsta natural 
,, mossed 

t, renewed 

„ branch . 

C. mieraDtha natural 
,, renewed 

„ branch 

C Calissfa natural , 

„ branch , 

Z77 

340 

4 41 

3 97 

5 60 

4 9 > 

169 

184 

133 

s 30 
» 43 

I 92 

4 40 

I fi4 

tr 

1 SI 
59 

I 57 
» 50 
S5 

I 32 

1 4> 

89 

2 II 

3 03 

1 48 
33S 

77 

1 16 

2 oS 

3 lO 
*54 
271 

*45 

*3* 

73 

16 

20 

22 

33 

33 

4t 

39 

45 

-6S 

12 

04 

>9 

t 14 

16S 

I 2S 
*59 

1 43 

2 06 

I 53 

77 

5» 

* *7 
iga 
t 12 

1 60 

2 13 

1 93 

so 

62 

TO 

87 

97 
« 14 

88 
93 

71 

1 Id 

1 37 

* 45 
31 
35 
16S 

50 

40 

t 02 

45 

to 

4S 

5 39 

6 17 

663 

6 40 
835 
751 

604 

633 

5*S 

6 41 

5 »* 

6 97 
540 

6 30 

9 10 

6 03 

232 

459 

2 CS 
S 9 S 

3 73 

372 

4 57 
S-66 

5 34 

7 53 

6 60 
*57 
2*7 
*47 
1S5 

t 66 

309 

1 93 

2 S 3 

s 92 

3 30 

1 62 

79 
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Analjrses of different ktnd 


ofhttrksgrovtn on Goieynmtnt estaies, 


fsfe — conld# 


iQ Central 

1139 


— 



— — ~ 

= 5 = 

== 


r= 




4, 

s 

■5 

•1 

1 

•£.'9 


5 

e?' 



c 



•g 






3 

01 

0 

<Si 

U 



CO 

ss 

C Calisaya var Anglka, nataral 

8 t 

ss 

39 




I 09 

2.1 

51 f, branch 

C Ledstrluia, naturat 



2S 




34 

5 49 

I 33 

S’ 

ss 

5-52 


as 

1, branch 

221 

49 




j 7 

297 

30 

C javaalca natural 


1 3 > 

a ^4 

48 


S 

,, branch . 

C. Htfnjboldtl&as, natural 

2 24 

» 5 S 

'ff 

I 49 

4 S 

3 37 

5 10 


20 

M renewed 

t 28 






1 72 

30 

C pitaysQsIs natural 

234 

Sb 

1 10 






u mossed 

381 

PS 

63 


37 




1, reaewed . 

250 

53 

78 

*33 

55 

66 S 


.1.1 

C Bitlda 

* 43 

245 



6 y 


1 0* 

.14 

Pahudiaaa natural 


10 


39 



OS 


„ renewed 

51 

1 19 


2 S 

»7 

285 

6 S 


Or King furmshea the following analysis of the yellow and hybrid 
barks of Bengal — - 

‘ The Sikkim plantations produce red and jellow barks Of the yel- 
low barks the following four analyses may be taken as cbaractcrjsbc»— 

VtUoto Bark'^(Sikhm), 

Cr)sUlkr«d Sulphate o! Quimne • soi 4 S3 604 3 

Ditto of Cinchonidioe 036 051 097 033 

Ditto of Qum Ane , traces c 06 0 04 0 »3 

Cinchoome , ei? 031 

" But besides red and yellow bark the Sikkttn plantations now produce 
n large quantity of hybrid bark, the composition of which may be seen 
from the following analysts of four samples ■— 

ffylrtd Barks — (SikkimJ 

Crjstallized Sulphate of Quimno 6 J 3 3 W 3 to 3 24 

Ditto of Cinchomdjnc 246 3'33 * *1 ^"46 

Ditto ofOaimdine . traeoa traces 030 

Cinchonine (alkaloids) , » o 5 S 057 071 052 

CUMATB, Situation, and Soil soitable vor CiNCHotiA 
CvLtSVATIOn 

Dr Kings account of these is as follows — 

“With regard to the climate suitable for Cinchonas, jt may be fara 
down as a uRiversai rule that none of themedamat species will stand frost 
They prefer rather a cool climate, in which the contrast between sumtrerand 
w inter ind between day and night ttmpcrzlures is not very great These 
conditions ace in some measure obtained in the Nilgins and m Sikkim. 
At Ootacamund about 7,500 fed above the sea, the minimum lowest 
temperature in the shade, calculated on an average of the three years « 
about 49“ and the m'»x»mum 69* rahrcnheit , and at Neddiwattum, 
situated about yjooa feet lower, *he minimum, calculated aho over three 
j cars, 13 found to be about 54* Fahrenheit, and the maximum 66 Fahren- 
heit. Obscrsaiions taken in iS^ and 1867 at an elevation of 3 332 ‘cet 
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Climilc, ftc., iBiUbl* for Cinchona Cdlliratlon. CINCHONA. 


In ibe Rsnphi in S'kkim, sW a minimuin (cmpcr.iliirc r>f 40 and 

41* TAhrcnl Cit, and a maximum PS* I'ahrcnhcit » tl’C rflcan minima for 
ihc tuo >r.arv l>cini: and 57*5 J*j Ihc mean maxima 71*7* and 73 »5' 

l'alirmli'“it : and the mean icmpcralurex 65*6" and fe‘pccttv'fly. 

Mic latter fiRiirCx C'a*c ■an idea m a climate lairlj suitaldc for «acdnihra, 
bill rather co’d for Caliwya A fnotc congenial climate for both »pctiex 
ij indicated by the fifiorcs obtained at a Inner xMtinn (cicaatlon above the 
sea J,55^* feet) nhich, fo' tbc arars lS66nnd 1S67, areas foDoar s— 


Miximum 

Mean tiumman t^mj-efaiute 
,, fnatifnufn ,, 

„ tmi^atwre . . 


40“ and 
«. 

50 J* .. 

t>o 0 „ 

7<*i* .. 


41* Tahr. 
9*” M 
9i M 

Si's/ m 
;i jC* ,, 


** In various parts of Ce)lon A faa'Ouralilc climate for Cincbona it ob- 
tained, as nail be sCen from tbc folloninjj extract from a most reliable local 
pub'ication 

*• In the Dimbula district, for example, there i« a mean Icmperalure of 


and Cinchona without bcinj; injurious to human health.^ bi^smissin^^ ihcj 


first rather mis jndcrsiood, theif preference for incessant rain and mist I 
has imt been exif;j;eratc<I. It is found, especially on the Nilpiris, tluat all [ 
the species (and particular!) the red barks) niihstand lonp droughts. All | 

llie species assi ’ s ' . s 

•ivc suppi) of ■ . . • 's . * » ■ 

grawlh during ■ ■ < > « ... , ■ 

After a continuance ol dull steamv dajsall tbc sp-ci’cs seem to become 
tender, and a sudden change to bright sunny weather affects the plants in 
a most marked W3), causing their leaves to fl-ag. In S'kkim, socclrabra 
makes us mo*t vigorous growth during the latter half of the rains, but 
botli on the Nilgins and tlimitayas the trees continue to grow for two 
months afier the rains cease 

*' Obscrsalions which have been made show that (calculated on the re- 
turns of five )cars) there arc at Ootauanjynd no fewer than 218 drj d.ays 
in the ) ear and at Neddiwattum about 240 dry days. The rainfall of the 
former locality fon an a\er.agc of three jears) is about 44 inches per 
■ ’ ■ ‘ ’ 105 inches The rainfall in Sikkim is 

■ ■ ■ '• but IS much affected b) locality At 

■ ■ • ing 1872, 16355 inches of ram were 
iLgisii.ic.u, IV line at uisiiap (3,000 leci lower and 4 miles distant) only 120 6 
inches fell. 

".As regards elevation above the sea, it is found that m the Nilgiris 
sucdnibra succeeds best at altitudes of from 4,500 to 6,000 feet. An clc. 
vationof 7.000 feet IS found to be too high, the growth being too slow to 
be profitable. Pale or crown barks thrive in a zone above this, andseem 
to succeed well even up to 8,000 feel- CaUsaya on the Nilgins has not 
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Lrnks thrive ell from T.soo to 3,500 feet, and can begot to grow both as 
low as 800 feet and as high as 5,000 feet; Callsaya thrives between 1,500 
and 3.0(xj feet ; officinalis does not thrive at any elevation. 

/i tl .l.a <»/>.>> A., AAA W*»nr>t a. »a- V»..«a a/ «f>a<AArVA., 
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better in ncwl>‘Cleared lores! than tn grass bnds of the sort so cxienstve 
in the The brown or pale barks, however, are more tolerant 

than I ■ •''•Hon 

grass an 

open ,uc- 

cessful growlh. As soon as the roots 01 a .... into 

subsoil in which there is any tendency for moisture to collect, the plant 
most certainly begins to sicken and die. The basis of the soil ot the 
Ndgim is decomposed gneiss; to Sikkim it ts composed both of gneiss 
and 0/ decaying mica schist.*’ 

^^•*Tj!ons OK Pbopaoatios IK India, — ^D r. King writes:— 

• •• *«i,‘ .■••♦ftuKc Or seeds, 

*■ . • ‘ ’ ■ . . un- 

• • • ■ • . • ‘ I eeds 

• • . • • % . • . ■ but 

they Will germuuic ,» • 1 ■ The 

most efficient mode of sowing them is In open beds which arc sheltered 
by thatched roots. The seeds must be sown in fine, rich, thoroughly 
decajcd vegetable mould, cither pure or muted with an equal volume of 
clean sharp sand which does not feel clayey or sticky when a little of it U 
taken up and compressed between the fingers. Mould of this sort can 
usually he easily collected in the forest, and »s specially abundant at the 
base of old clumps of bamboo. After being silted, the soil so collected 
should then be spread in layers about two or three inches in depth and 
five feet wide on beds of ground ublch have been previously well cleared 
• • . «iO that no water whatever may lodge 

should bo protected from ram and 
• c sloping thatch. The surfac^of the 

and afterwards a very 

It 15 not desired to cover the seeds, but merely to steady them by a little 
earth above them here and there, so as to get them into proper contact 
with soil. Water should be given by means of a \eo’ finely ordled sy- 
ringe. The seeds will germinate in from two to six ^ ’’ 

with 


— out, me plants siiuuiu ii-main 


hut for the past twelve ^cars a distance 
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Ktit ef Cc’lfttirR list Biik. CINCHONA* 

n-c ml Mfk, c\rn m S'^uth Americi* U rfvtr a lAr>:r trcrj ***^^.os^** 
CiDcicsa elfidtsilis n but ^ b R ihnsh, ami tli« «l ml Ifiil ahrthfr m li>ili^ * 

Ca!i$*y» »itl cm attain an\ %ff) frTf>l«i»f. Wide flnniipj: i« ihfrfti're 
rb\iCQ‘l} an rmr. AH tlie Circhoras momnCf, lI'C Inbit 

th’o^nr,; out a quirt t\ ol ^iipcrficiil to ■tlct«»aml jvtirjj C1f'il''>ni fhnt* 
stnr'^ do net t^m•c until ^^e »«1 brt»Tm Ihc Irrci i« «u<lcifritN ^intr\t* 
cd frmi the «un la alIo'» thcie 'iipfff>ci.il n'o«ltU to |'rrf.>Tm tlicir (i|tu« 
tionsfrrtb. TTie pronth of »to 1« i* aImi clii\kr«l l>4 M\' 

plantirr, tlicrtforc, t»o dr<iraWc objftti arc «f<fd»’y «>tit iinr<!, anil im rm 
cncfi tne trees arc encc»iriKrd to prinlotc «trVu{lit tlnn »tnni, As tlir 
' ‘ ‘ ' ■ ‘ qiiiiMil> 

■ ■ po*ltnc 

■■ I • .. In 

• - . , ■ 

fc.idil) b\ *cfd or cutlinps. The formcf moilc is ininll)- n(f> piriHor tlic 1*4* 
sake CT eficapness, u hiJe the latter it only roinrled l<* * hrn {{ i« Jrtired l<» 
obtain a *tock of some s»tll*knaun sanely srryricli in pirtkular nlkiloldt. 

TTie »ccd IS so»n braidca«t m beds spcciilly prcpaml anil mule of rich 
Icaf-iroutd. They are protected from the sunb) I'ljht p iMY.»/Mlnt Is, 
bj a thitch of ferns or mat* faned 3 {ect almse ihe b^d*. or by branchn 
•* 1.” '* *. thick to completely shniln 

■• • • \i • ,?•••• jcedhnjjs nre pm kfil out 

« • ! 1 .".. I >' ‘ i * *. 1 When tliry Inseprmsn 


^ ‘ I , *• . ' ii liicpits nicolKttni) III intiriii 

' ‘ ' • sb'weriinvesel in, ihepliiMli, 

.. : f destructioi! fronilhe nnliinpj 

climatic clnnges, and, at the cspiration of four or scvrn >c.iri, ncconling 
to the species, thej will yield llicir first Inrscst of bark,’* 

Monrs or coLLrcTiNu Tiir nsnit. I 

fn Dtugal — “Various method* of harvesting the birk crop liiv* 
been adopted On the Sikkim plintalions. tbe rn'M profitabln Ins lireri 
found to be the complete upro-Jlal ot tbe trees, and the cotlrclion of (lie 
whole of the bark from root, trunk, nnd branches. A modific.itiori of llili, 
which has al«o been practised there as well as on some of the plantation* 
in South India and Cc)lon, is coppicing. It does not, however, l/y ;iny 
means invariably happen that the sirxds yield coppice j for they not uri. 
frequentl> die, m which ease the wliolc of the rr>oi*bark is lo't i for the 
barK of any dead part of a Cinchona tree is always dp'liluie (4 nikalolils. 
“So long agoas i8i53,lhe late Mr. Mclver discwtrccl tli.al, if n portion 


I atiiiidtou iiaii;tioiji iivirg ir«e*, and <yi t/^vr-rm,; in'* j 
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faraks thn«.G well from 1,500 to 3,500 feet, and can be got to grow both as 
low as 800 feet and as hjgb as 5,000 feet; Cahsaya thnves between 1,500 
and 3,000 feel ; offitinalis does not thnve at any elevation 

" All the speeves ate most impatient of stagnant moisture at their roots, 
and therefore require an open sutwotl, a sloping exposure, and the other 
conditions of perfect drainage They cannot he got to grow on flat land 
Like most other plants, they prefer a rich sod, and (or this reason they do 
better in newH-cleared forest than m grass lands of the sort so txtenswe 
m the Nilgiris. The brown or pate barks, however, are more tolerant 
than the othc"- “* *■ _ • ’ • " 

grass land. *■ 
open well-drt 

cessful growit ' • ■ • 

subsod tn whicn mere n» any lenoenqr tor moisture to collect, the plant 
most certainly begins to sicken and die. The basis of- the sod oi the 
Ntlgins is decomposed gneiss; in Sikkim it is composed both of gneiss 
and of decaying mica schist.” 

Mftuoos of Propagation in India —Dr. King wntesi— 


E 

n 


I 


s 

,t 

e 

i 


decajed vegetable mould, either pure or mixed with an equal volume of 
clean sharp sand which does not feel clayey or sticky when a little of U is 
taken up and compressed between the fingers Mould of this sort can 
usually be easily coifficted tn the forest, .and « specially abundant at the 
base of old clumps of bamboo. After being sifted, the sol so collected 
should then be spread m lasers about two or three inches m depth and 

r f * J .. 1 -j t ia u -t. v. ^ r». ..u 


U 15 not desired to cover the seeds, but merely to neady them by a little 
earth above them here and there, so as to get them into proper c<^tact 
with sod Water should be given by means of a \ery finely onuect 
nnge The seeds wdJ germinate in from s’* 

. ' ■ *th 


Out m the same manner as before, only at distances of about 4 to 4' 
each way Svhen from 0 to 12 inches m height, the seedlings ate fC j 

, ■ . at distances « 

, , . . . . * • and latterly ot 

’ ■ ^ . Is six 6y SIX feef, 

but for the past twelve years a di tarcc'of four by four feet has been 
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Mode ol CoUectmg the Bark. CINCHONA. 


* 7' . • • - c •*- ‘-nenca, is never a large tree; 

( ■ ■ • . itis doubtful whether in India 

( ■ . « . . • ^e. Wide planting is therefore 

moreover, have the habit of 
throwing out a quantity of superficial rootlets, and joung Cinchona plant- 
ations oo not thrive until the soil between the trees is sufficiently protect- 
ed from the sun to allow these superficial rootlets to perform their func- 
tions freely. The growth of weeds IS also checked by shade By close 
planting, therefore, two desirable objects are speedily obtained, and more- 
over, the trees are encouraged to produce straight clean stems As the 
trees begin to press on each other, tbe> can be thinned out, and a quantity 
of bark may thus be got at a comparatively early period, with positive 
advantage to the plants that are allowed to remain on the ground ” 

In Madras — Mr. Lawson gives the following account of the method 
pursued m South India. “All the Cinchonas may be propagated very 
readily bj seed or cuttings. The former mode is usually adopted for the 
sake of cheapness, w bile the latter is only resorted to v\ hen it is desired to 
obtain a stock of some well-knownvanety veryrich in particular alkaloids 
The seed is sown broadcast in beds specially prepared and made of rich 


Madras. 

II4I 


9 inches or a foot in height they are ready to be planted out tn the estate 
This IS always done in wet and cloudy wedther, and each plant is im- 
mediately protected with a little dome of fern If this Is not done, and the 
sun scorches the plants before they are welf-rooted, their destruction is 
certain. For each plant a pit 2 feet cube is dug some months beforehand, 
so that the soil, when it is returned to the pit, is wellaraied and pulverised 
As all Cinchonas are lovers of nch food, their well-being m the early 


Mooes op collpctino tiif Bark 


COLLECTION. 


In Bengal — “ Various methods of harvesting the bark crop have Bengal 
been adopted On the Sikkim plantations, the most profitable has been IZ42 
found to be the complete uprootal of the trees, and the collection of the 
whole of the bark from root, trunk, and branches. A modification of this, 
which has also been practised there as well as on some of the plantations 
in South India and Cejlon, is coppicing It does not, however, by any 
means invariably happen that the stools yield coppice, for they not un- 
frequently die, m which case the whole 0/ the root-bark is lost • for the 


X 3 
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TREATMENT 

CeneaU 
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Treotment of the Removed Bark. 


stems that had been operated upon with a coaims of moss or straw yn 
order to exclude UgUt. Theresuttsof thi»ptocexs viere %cry satisfactory 
both in the Nilgins and Ceylon. It was also disco\cred that, provided 
natural shade be afto' *“'*, '* •• — * “*• - - 

cated trees with me * ■ V T." ■ J ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

’ * * .1 


‘ ‘ • ■ ■ ill the joung Mood be laid 

■“ ‘ • * . < ■ CCS thus treated gradually 

acquires its former thickness, and that the renewed bark is richer m 
.alkaloids than the original bark. This process has been successful in 
J'-;. .*■ •'-. -• r'>toti ” (atih^). 

‘ I ' * * ' • was not resorted to 

t ■ V , ' al of the bark under 

- - - » » ^ ^ »• 

■ I : • • ■ . ■ ,'ctail (than in 

‘ • * * i the Govern- 

• • • * The barker, 

wuh me snarpenea point ot ax ordinary pruning knife, makes several 
cuts running down the stem parallel to each other, .about an inch apart, 
and then with the blunt b.ack of his knife, he raises everv alternate narrow 
«trip and removes it from r . • • , 

to crush through the la>er 

• • injured, a new 

• • • bias been taken 

awa). If, on tlie other hand, the layer of cambium cells is crushed or 
scratched ofT bj clums> workmanship, no new bark Mill be formed In 
order to facilitate this new formation of bark the stem is covered with 
moss, grass, leaves of the New Zealand fl.ix (Phormiumtenax) or some 


so as to form a new bark. 1 he tree snouid men ue luauuieu, u pussiuie, 
and allowed tc remain (or three years, after which those intervening 
strips of bark which were left on the tree are removed. And this process 


IS cot down and one or more shoots are aiiuwea 10 spring up irom its siooi. 


TrfSTMVKT op THP REMOVF0 B*RR. 

/« jBrMgif— "After removal from the trees, Cinchona bark has to 
be carefully dried, .md on the best modes of doing tins careful experiments 
Invc been made, brom the«e it lias been found that exposure to a high 
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CINCHONA. 


temperature, especially in a moist atmospliere, causes bark to become 
almost worthless. Even the sun’s rays are hurtful, if bark is loop exposed 
to them. To secure it in the best possible condition, bark should be 
taken off the trees in large pieces, and these should be arranged on drj- 
ing stages, under shelter from the light and heat of the sun’s rays, but 
freely open to the access of air. The pieces should be frequently turned. 
Bark should be taken off m dry weather only. If allowed to become 
mouldy ’ • ' • . • ' off during wet 

weather, • Dry bark, on , 

the othe Mr. Broughton] 

calculate > ^ , nt of weight in, 

dry ing, and branch bark from 75 to 76 per cent Tke Sikkim cxpenence | 
goes to show that trunk red bark loses 73 per cent, and twig bark 75 
per cent” 

In Madras — " After the bark is removed from the trees it is dried by 
the sun or by artificial heat It is then packed in gunny bags, forming 
bates containing loolb of the bark It is then despatched for sale, and 
sold either locally in Madras or in London” (Lawson) Mr. Broughton 
• ’ ' ‘ ’ , . . . ... exposing the 

idence of this, 
of the fact, so | 
tears, however, I 

, ' . iware, that the I 

bark of opposite sides of the same tree differs in yield of alkaloids | 


This IS, of course o"'" ‘ "• « oosed 

to sunlight on each < s not 

generally occur ” this, 

and shows that the t ^ side 


which for four months was more exposed* to the sun than the south- 
afforded 68 per cent, less alkaloid 


In 

Madras. 

1145 


Dispasfj. op thr CivcHOKA Trees. diseases. 

“Cinchona trees are liable to a kind of canker, which often destroys the 114 ^ 
terminal and lateral branches, and not unfrcquently kills the plants out* 
right ^ This Ranker IS most abundant in situations where the subsoil is 


. o 1,1 eiiquiiy uy lue (..iiiLiiutM 1 

Conimissmn which sat in i''7i Xhe late Mr Mclver reported to the ( 



uniounded, and that the Cinchona industry of Bengal had if anything 
less to rear ^om disease than almost any other branch of agricultural 
enterpnse Dr. King, in the correspondence alluded to, established two 
diseases one, a constitutional malady affecting the whole plant and usual* 
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DUm%c» of CIncho'iA Tree* 


1\ fini, the Mh'-* ?r>c.i! iptl l>v no fittl. Tl e fermcr «l h 

confina! entjffl) to tpee< nhch Mtc t ecn ofJt'imll/ p’lntecJ m dirrnsiiu- 
ni»Ofi*, or In \ tmli'Jot «}iH.b hi%e t^ecom'' dirnp <iil 'enu^rtl) I j the on/, 
jnp of <lr^lni{*p viitcr m the n ly Jilrcidy c\pl^in>'cJ liMcn^e fmt •itftck? 
the f** !» of «jr.h ireci In etMifnecI)tTr>tr'’i nnpireni by Ihetliscolori/n 
lion of thcif I.^'jves which Mlimt.-ite}y fill o1 (mdinJ shfuetlmg cf th- 
corticnJ *in<l ^v^Kx!y ti^sirn then t •>!.<■« plicc fr^Tn the feet upwnrdi, 
licfo'c this proccM Int cone fir the dcilh of th** plirl hni b»^jrHn Th^ 
d srveinn f-ict ipp.-trcntly neifly «d-nticnJwth tK,il kno-m to g-irdcncri 
jn f npliRcl as ^ Cinkcr * it is nos in nnv wiy mfcctioas or conn}; o»i, i» 
«omc nppnr tn ihmk. ft depends cnlirery onAl >n} ciuse.namclj, excess 
of moi'turcm ihesMj and where ifnt iloes not exist, jt ennnot occur '* 
*’Tfie second form of disMsed»e* not iffcct the entire constitut on of tie 
plint, but msnifcsn itself m pitches on the s'etn and bnnehes TJi« 
nppeirnnccof one of these piiciics isas if snTn''C»chin?t c had been dropped 
on the birk.sxhtchisof i dirk unnntotnlco’ou*, shris died, ilry, ipd brmJc, 
occisiomllj these ippeirinces extend toihe«tvxI,bu' is i rule they do not 
In sue 'he pitches sirj , ntiny ireibout the six'* cf a shilltni*, others ire 
much hri;cr Tliey are not numerous on one tree ind ire often confined 
to 1 single bnnch When smilt no ipparcnt iflectton of theueneni 
heiUh ol the plint occurs, and grosvih pocs on unchecked U hen, how- 
oer, a lirjrc pitch occurs on i smill tree invoUinj; the birk pretty neirJy 
liJ round the stem, deiih results Dciih from this diiciseis, honeser, i« 
fir ns my ohscmtions go not common and It is i wdl-estibhjhed fict 
tint a tree svhich lias been extcnsixdy iflccted « ill, when cut down, throw 
up from Its stump perfectly henlthv shoots, while m hundreds of trees at 
ftingbf, I hise seen dlustmtions of recovery, thchttJc pitches ofdiscised 
bark being thrown o0 ind reolaced b> perfectly hwilthy tissue, and the 
plinl ipparcnify IS robust IS if It ncser had been atiicked " Dr King 
adds that the disease is most previlcnt donng the rams, indthit he ts not 
prcpxrcd with an) theory 15 to Its Close. " This disease is not confined 
like the last to certain spots, but is found on plants in all parts of the 
plantation ” 

A careful exarmnition of ill tKit his been written ind of the en- 
dence recorded before the Cinchona Commission, leads to the con* 
ih'it the XMO ibjirasa? liisUrtgoisbcd by Dr Kfn^ were the 
earlier observers viewed as one and the same If anything, Mr Mclver 
and most other writers allude to the second disease,-~thc professional 
girdeners and Cinchona planters assigning as i cause the dimp sol to 
which Dr. King attributes the fir*t disease The late Mr Scott m h^is 
evidence before the Commission, aUnbulcd, is i probable cause of the 
disease of the bark, the excessive humidity of the atmosphere checking 
the transpiration and retarding thereby the circulation of the sap an 
effect which he thought might cause cxtraiasation ^ sip into the “5sue, 
and thus produce the isolat^ pitches of disease This explanation wou 
be in keeping with Dr King’s obserxition, that it is more 
during the rams and would at the same lime point to the 
m point of humidity S kkim possesses about the maximum thit the Cm- 
chona plant can be successfully propagated under This idea rcc^ves 
further support from the fact that, while Cinchona succtfubm and C Laii- 
sayra can be readily propigat^ m Sikkim, C offidnaJts cannot, but that 
species has been most successfully grown on the less humid slopes or ine 
Nilciri hills , , . 

it may be concluded that, with care in the selection of sites and the 
more perfect system of cultivation now pursued, all danger from disease 
has been practically removed 
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Annual Yield op Bark. 


YIELD. 


In Btngal —Hhd outturn of bark from the Government plintation Bengal, 
was, in 1885 86, 339,2011b, bringing the total yield of bark up to II47 
3 256,927^ Almost the whole of this large amount has been used up in 
the manufacture of the Government Cinchona Febrifuge-— a med'cine of 
which, during the past eleven years, 68,4731b has been used up in India 
(for the effect of these on the imports of Quininesce the two concluding 
paragraphs of this article) The yield of bark shown above for Bengal, 


■ • e Madras 

e 1148 

price realized per bale about Rioo, but m the course of afew years, when 
the estates ha\e been restored to their former prosperous condition, the 
amount of bark annually taken will be greatly increased” (Inwson) 


Respectivp Value of the Alkaloids 
" As has been already explained, the medicinal cystalheable alkaloids 
contained in the bark are quinme, cinchonidme, quinidine, and cincho. 
•nine, together with an amorphous alkaloid A fifth called aricine is 
occasionally found, but has never been used m medtcmc M Hesse has 
also recentU announced the existence of another alkaloid occurring only in 
the succimDra bark grown in Sikkim. Thisbasehas received the n'^me of 
quimmine. As everybody knows, it is the first named of these which has 
hitherto formed the specific for malarious fever. Bark forihe manufacture 
of this alkaloid consequently brings a pnee in direct proportion to the 
amount of quinine contained in it The barks of Calisaya officinalis and 

f ... n ...... . r « , 


VALUE OF 
ALKALOIDS 


always been much esteemed, and of hte jears (since it began to get 
scarce) has brought a price as high orevert higher than that got for the 
barks nchcr in quinine” (ATii/g). 


GOVERNMENT CINCHONA FEBRIFUGE AND QUININE 

"It had for many jears been suspected that the other alkaloids in 
which red bark is so rich arc nearly, if not quite, as efficacious febrifuges 
as quinine. The settlement of this point naturally demanded attention 

. • f . ^ • • , , 


FEB8IFUGE. 

I 1149 


gi\en in the following extracts from their reports — 

" In regard to the relative effects of the three new alkaloids, and with 
them chemicallj pure sulphate of qumine, the evidence derived from 
theif use shows that with the exception of sulphate of cmchomnc, as 


I 
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Governmtnt Cinchona Febrifngc and Qniolne. 


pw\cr, and in cqua\ drcunislanccs their jise produced almost the same 
physiological results. 

. “The result • Commis. 

svonlastjcar.an * • . ■ nd doubt, that 

ordinary sulphaU ‘ ’ f quinine, and 

sulphate of {juvnidine possess equal febrifuge power, th.al sulphate of 
cinchonidinc is only slightly less efficacious^ and that sulphate of cin* 
choninc, though considerably inferior to the other alkaloids, is, notwith- 
standing, a valuable remedial agent in fever. 

_ “ There is no longer room to doubt that the alkaloids are capable of 
being gcner.ally used mill |)ie best effects m India. They base been com- 
pared with quinine, a drug nhic-h possesses, more than any other that 
c.'in be named, the confidence of meuica) pr.actilioncrs here ; and ha\ e been 
found by more than one observer, to supplement this sovereign remedy in 
some of its points of deficient. The rnK attending their use is clearly 
not greater than in the case of quinine, nor such as to be in any way deter- 
rent j while the diverstlies of opinion on their relative usefulness and 
- . . ^ 

' . . • ■ ; and 

• • • • • • . ■ other 

itatiu,! u.n it) ciysiaui^uose quinine, and iv nearly us mginy v.iiued by 
the guinine-maker as good American yellow. 'I he establishment of the 
therapeutic excellence oT these alkaloids largely increased the value of the 
red bark plantations in India, and made much easier of solution the pro- 
b\em of suppljing its (ever-stricken population with a clieap and effec- 
tual febrifuge. And for the solution of this problem the Coiernment 
very speeduy took active steps, by appointing Mr. d. Broughton, a 
’ ^ J the Nilgiri plant. 

• • observations on 

ss for extracting 

the whole of the alkaloids from socambta bark, retired from the service 
o! Government about 1877 The manufacture rof Mr. Broughton's 
amorphous quinine was, however, discontinued on the departure of Mr. 
Broughton, and since then the whole of the bark produced on the 
Nllgiri plantations has been disposed of by sale. In 1873, H. 

Wood was app ‘ • - • * . . . r- ^ *■ ^ 

Sikkim, and by 

mixed alkaloids . • 


febnfuge. The methods in use 
Cinchona bark depend, first, on 


for the extraction Of tiieuiKaioiUiiiuju 

the disphicement of them from their 

C . J ,y,jh 

hssolving 
the spirit 


ing the febrifuge as follows s- 

C. 1149 


>f prepar- 

"The dry bark is crushed into small pieces 
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Government Cinchona Febrifuge and Quinine CINCHONA. 


'■ ‘ I casks, where it is imcented 

1 he liquor is then run off into 
of *1 strong solution of cnustic 
sodi a precipitite forms whicluscollectcdoncalico filters, and well wash 
edwifh wnter Theprcc pitatcisthcn dried at a gentle heat and powdered i 
’ * * d to a process of ' 

1 crude product is 

I . y of a solution of 

sulphur in caustic soda is added to the liquor After the lapse of 24 
hours the liquor is carefully filtered The filtrate is mixed with caustic 
' ' collected on calico and washed with a 

1 powdered it is then ready for issue 
TiNCIIOKA PEBRirUGE ’ 

OutMiKE — aRes 
city Tas been gi\en toan 


FEBRIFUGE 


QUININE. 
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leans of oil And 

■ Mr Gammehas 

the whole of the 

quinine in ^ef/oiv bark can be extracted in a form undistinguishablc, 
cither chemically or physically, from the best brands of Curopcan manu 
facture This can be done so cheaply that, as long as the supply of bark 
IS kept up, quinine need never cost Goaernment much abo\e twenty five 
rupees ner pound It is true that, at the present moment quinine is 
obtainable in the open market at rates not very different from this , but 
that IS due to entirely exceptional causes For some time back the 
Ccvlqn planters have been up rooting ihcir Cinchona trees both to save 
themTrom disease and to make way for tea planting which appears novj 
to be becoming the principal industry of that Colony, and Cinchona 
bark has actually been sold in London below the cost of its product on 
in Ceylon Indeed so far has 
bark has been practically drive 
matters which cannot continue 

In the ordinary course, therefore, quinine might be expected soon to I 

The object of making I 
nsc in the price of a j 


iletl od of extraetto t of the alk/ilotls from C*»chon h(trh iy cold oil as 
used at tl e Go erument Ctnefiona F setory i/j Sikkim 
“ In order that the ol may speed ly and effectually act on the Cm 
^ona bark, the latter is reduced to a very fine powder by means of Carter’s 

encss. It IS passed 
ed for sifting flour 
SIX sided revolve* 

*% “ , . . ' '' *'■ the lineal inch It 

IS driven at the *peed of about thirty revolutions to the minute Anv 
particles of ll e pow der w Inch mav be too coarse to pass through the s Ik 
meshes drop out at the lower end of the revolving chamber and are again 
pa'sed through the d sintegrator 

‘ 2 A hundred parts of the fnelv powdered bark are then set aside to , 
be mixed w ith 8 parts of commercial caustic soda, 500 parts of water, and I 
compo«cdof I partot fusel o I to 4. pans kero- 
sine oil Iflhe caust c soda be of infcnor quality, o little slaked 1 me | 

C 1150 
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QUININE* 


(ibout 5 pnria) mi) be used in 'stldiUon to the 8 ports of caustic soda , 
or caustic sodi ma) be iltogelhcr omitted md 15 parts of slaked lime 
mi) be used instciu of it The caustic sodi is dissolved in the water 
ina mixed with the birk Then the oil is added ind the whole is kept 
thoroughly intermixed m in igitiung vessel Should lime be used it is 
mixed in fine powder with the dfj birk before adding the water and oil 
“3 The igititmg vessels in use at Mungpoo arc barrels with winged 
stirrers revolsing in them \eriicaHy, and with taps on the sides for drawing 
off the fluids 1 he first stirnng is earned on for four hours, and then the 
whole IS lUowcd to rest quietly in order that the oil mi) separate out to the 
top of the watery fluid When the oil which has now taken up the greater 
part of the alkaloids, has cleared out it is drawn oH by a tap placed just 
above the junction of the two fluids. The oil is then transferred to another 
agitator, and i« there thoroughly intermixed with acidulated water for 
five or ten minutes the mixture being again allowed to rest for thesepara 
tion of the o ! It will now be found (if sufficient aad has been used and 
the stirnpg has been thorough) that the alkaloids ha\e been removed fi'on’ 
the oil to the acidulated liquor The oil is again transferred to the bark 
mixture, and is kept intermixed with tt for two or three hours, the oil is 
again drawn off in the same way washed as before in the same acioulatea 

liquor, and this process is repeated a third or a fourth time or until it is 

found, bv testing a small quantity of the oil, that the bark has been 
thoroughly exhausted of its alkalods Each stimng subsequent to the 
second need not be continued for more than an hour The 
acid required to take up the alkaloids from the o will entirely depend on 
the quality of the bark operated on If the bark contains 4 per cent ot 
alkalo ds, about elbof either sulphuric or muriatic acid mixed in twenty 
gallons of water should be sufficient and so on in proportion ,, 

« 4 The after-treatment of the acidulated water containing the alkaloids 
depends on the product desired andon the kind of acid that has ^n used 
Should sulphate of quinine be desired and sulphury acid have b^n used 
the hquor is filtered (if necessary), heated, and made neutral b> “jading a 
very weak solution of either caustic soda or ammonia It is then 

allowed to cool and as u cools the crystals form out ^ 

afterwards separated from the mother 1 q«or by dra "‘"ff 

filter After^ey have been thusobtained ® /""I ^The 

are next dissolved in about fifty times the r oS coohng 

resulting liquor is filtered hot through a httie 

after filtration the crystals again form out, and they 

dried by being laid on blotting paper in a room heated to aoom 
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oil by muriat c acid the solution being ds 

w ay^ On an excess of caust c soda solution bemg added the 
are prccip tated After standing some hours the who „n „j,ne hquor 
precipitate is passed through cloth filths, and w le ,4-- dried, 

has drained off the precip tate is washed w ih a P . * .» 

and powdered The powder is Cinchona Febnfuge ready 

TRADE IN CINCHONA 

Present Condition of tup BarkTrade r^nd^tion 

nished the following paragraph on this subject — The presen c 
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FOTtJEn Trtde In Onclion*, 


C)}2CHO})A. 


o{ ihc Cmclioni Inrk (n<fe m one of €!tpfr«s<^ Tk • i* I'J no m-nn^ 
liuc \o anj diTwnuX'on <>( ikc rfcm^nd lc*r the Orchoni alKalf^u*, 1ml 
in a prcH rrci'urc to ihe fict tint an cniircl) rc« «rnifcc of rjuminc ht' 
cf htc been di‘comccl in ibc northmi ijntji ^uifi Arnenen. Thi' 


TRADE. 


^enrsbeen poured into the I.nndon morkft inenormou* qutniitic* iindce 
the dcsignition of Cv^rta b'ltk The tlfpff<«ion » a!‘oprrilU clue to 
the enormous etnorts from Cftlon. where cmcboni is e\trj where lunrp 
uprooted lo msKc w-ox lor Tci i'he cflret ol ihc»c flu«> inp« Wen 
tcmnoriril) to swimp the rmrUct, the Cw/rei cfushmp out the mntc 
CO‘tlj CmchonA bnrlcn The Cinchona plintcr, hcmescr, hi* onl> (if he 
can afford it) to pla " I 

bark po« on much • ■ ■ 

become ‘carte in all ... 

must soon dimmish • ■ 

mcrea'C of sstsahh in tropical couninc*, the consumption of quinine most 
stcadil) mcretsej .it an\ rate, as loop as mtlinous fevers continue to 
exist in these countries ’’ i 

pfttnja plants have onh rrecnltv been introduced into Indua P).ant$ 
are beinp proirn in the SikVim plantations, and Mr. Wawson .alludes to 
those in the N’llpm plantations as toosounp to advance any opinions 
repardiPg the success of this new undertaking. Itsecmsprobable, liovvevcr, 
that It maj be found passible to cuUwaic the Cunrea.bark plant in 
regions where Labour ma) be less expensire than is the case with the 
Cinchona plantations Pemija pnrdicatm and R pedeocvlau )icld the 
Cuprea bark of commerce 

In the official correspondence regarding Cinchon.a, various opinions 
have been given as to future prospects Mr J E. Howard, in a letter ad* 
dressed to theSecrctar) of State in iZj 7 , remarked: ” It remains that the 
planters should not over supply the demand of the vtorld ; thi‘, indeed, is 
a posubtltl^, but one so remote that it ma) be dismissed from all thought 
for at least the present generation, and the range of altitude above the 
sea level and the climate under which the Cinchona can be profitabl) 
grown are at best catrcmcly limited, as Mr Oroughton’a reports abun- 
dantly shew, •>”'* , n i.« r j , . 

plantations a 
nutted that tf 
abandoning C 

can source of T.** • j* 

more than ffiieeii )ears An expcnenced Ccvlon planter stated at a I 
meeting of the Rojal Pharmaceutical Society that the price now paid for 1 
bark had fallen so low that profit had become problematic. ) 
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iNDtvN Foreign Trvdb in Cinchona avo Quinine 
The earliest notice of Itvdiai\.growii Cinchona bark in the London 
market occurs in 1867, but it was some years later before the bark as- 
sumed a commercial position Ten years later, in the Review of Trade 
lor 1875-16, Mr J C O'Conor remarks "The total value of the 
imports of quinine jn 1B75-76 «5>« p» . i 
removal of the import duty 

which, in the nine months of ■ ,, 

It IS manifest that as yet, evt 
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Forclga Trade In Cinchona: Cinnabar. 


sh.ine ofimportcd r^uintne awl the nlk.iloicis of Cinchona produced in 
India .at the cost oi (he Slate, this valuable febrifuge can reach only a 

ir.action of the populaltop.” ^ 

.oof’Ji" '' ‘ increased, till in 

tvhich dale they 

. ' ■ ' ■ ir 12, oSSIb valued 

' . {.. ,V,„ ^-,1,,^ 


trade in 
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hr*' 
to ' 

R.‘ .. . 

what they were five years ago 


nted 


.nd last year 1,286, poolb valued .at 
j nod value the exports arc double 
i ..vw ^v.u> .iKu. These facts would seem to .almost point 
>oc,*n ronrhision to that alluded to in the concluding sentence of 
• * • doubled, 

‘ of 1882*83. 

• • . * ! ■ ,t,p 


.hoped, and indeed it nas uecii 

invested in the business wUh cxpcctatior 1 

distant future. The fall in prices and the 

\y%\ir. fcstricted the trade; but though its . 

line as a commercial article, reference 
i>,.4 jded among Government stores. It 

is satisfactory •»•—<*» result of the manufacture of the 

febrifuge, the • • om an amount valued 

In 187^77 at . • .If alongside of this 

fact be placed an of the Goiernment 

plantations, the immense beneht conieu«.ii .... people of India by the 
Ooverntwent' effort to provide the only trustworthy specific against the 
malaria which carries off annually Us thousands of the population. In n 
note written for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Catalogue Dr. King 
says}“~" ’ '.I » • 

of rupee ■ " • ' 

ducts fro ' , \ ' 

amounts^ ' • . 

substiluti ■ . ^ , I f „ ,r . 

quinine amounts to over tvventy*five lakhs of rupees (4250,000). ^ ^ 

“ The Government plantations on the v * ' i 

18S5. 1,6:8,74.4. cinchona trees of v.sriou' 
of 1884*85 these plantations yielded a . ' 

results of the Nilgin plantations since their commencement shows a net 
surplus of profit of 55,51,743 (^ 55 ** 74 ) ” 

CINNABAR. 

Cinnabar is a sulphide of mercury, known in the vernacular as Shin- 
sarf. It is used in dyeing, but more for domestic use than by the profes- 
sional dyer. It is said to be found in Central India and to be also pro- 
duced .artificially : it sells for Rt4o a cwt. 

See Mercury. 
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Complior Wood. Iticrs. 



CINNAMOMUM, Slumej Gen. PI., III., ISS’ 


Cinnamomum Camphora, ; Ft. Pr. InJ., V., 134 ; U , 

/. t8i8 j Laurineje. 

Japav Camphor of Commerce is obtained from this tree. 

Syn- — C amphor* officj'I\ru«, Kettt L.'URe5C*>iPHORiFRRA, Kamf.! 
Roxh.,Fl.Jnd.,Ed CJi-C„340. 

Habitat ■ " ■ ’ • ’ " *" ^ of China, 

Tirt.ift.and *' ‘ »i . Calcutta 

in 1802 'it- . formation 

see Camphor. 

C. glanduliferum, ^Veitsn. / Ft. Br. M., V., tjs* 

The Kepae CAKrirOR Wood; the Nepal Sassafras. 

Syn.— L^LRisctASDLLlFERA, UW/,»» Atl. Sef , SleJ. and Phys , Cal.^ 

/ . 4 S 

Vem. — A/dA’ifiFi. Ncpit., LcrCiiA, Cunserai, AtecHl. 

S Cacha*. 

Reference*.— /‘i’'. FJ , jt6 } Camitf, Man. Timb , yyi / 

Ilert. Sfb Col , f fkarm. It'd , lf6. 

Habitat— A Urpe tree of South llimilajafrotn Kumion eajtaards 
lo A*vini, the JvhiMa and S>JI»ef. 

Mediane.— In ilie Indian Pharmocaf^io this pl.ani hn* been rccow KCDICIVB. 
incnded as worth) of more attennon thm has been hitherto p.iid to it. 1156 
1 he MtKxl nn\ i>e u^ed as a «ui)*titutc for <.ssvjffa$. {Home Def't, Cor ) 

Stnictnre of the Wood.— Rouch, p.slc brown, hi>;lil) «centrd, with a TlMDEft 

ttrtrg MTutloJ camphor wiico fee'll cut; has a cert-im lustre \Vci;»hl XIS 7 

Oh nrr lubu foot It diMantI) fe*cmWes th.sl of .an Albirxta on a 
strlu.nl ‘ettion, t>ui i« rougher, it is *oft to moOcratf b hard.eien'^jr.iinccl 
Diirnhlr, ci*i]i worked, and is not tiniched b) m'C^ts U'cd in A'^lrti 
fur fan<ies .and bait buiMinpt in Sikkim for boscs, almir.nh* and oilier 
•artitlc* j a!«o for planktn/j. |t 1$ being tried for sleepers (Caml/e). 

C. iners, Bunu’ • FI. Br. InJ., f'., rjo/ ff'ighr, /<•., i. rjo, /so, rj^. II5S 

Syn.— l,*iPis MTiPs, AV*it , /7 Jnt.EJ C.JjC.jiv 

Vern.— T'l’if /.../jrrAinl, rAmk IIiM> > Tanff* dtldini, Ore j 

fftthanUl^thini, Kifi.3i>l-(kini Mar j T'lHi Homk , 
fn'lm. ri.Ii T »»» , AJ«ri.f«r«weJy«**j lf| j 

An'/b.i I'kf- th, inr^lATJ, lit fa'fo, Mac* I ^itar>^.>rdnr'i.r.>’'r 
ra *t"'. ir agala, dA,h\Ht tannr, ttrjnfa TJ.V, /atijurJAi rtfV, 
tt.{U4aiar<re, K*n , Sthra'c. tilyciv., 
hri.l\an.*>j lURU 

Rffrrrnrr*. — Ifnniit, f .r fl , r*. Ft’ FI //. 2*7, 

Can,', S'en Timy , tA I \ f rt Hawt <*•'.»? /«/, 

tj' til U aft'-r pjrar X'rt.it t>r„rr, I’ / ! . ! rf , 
r . /« vW / .A-l r»/ /j.' o t t / 4 ' .r. ( , 

• ••r r'<2<**lt '/ < iimm mj, T'r* .tfr,,*.' Arirln’.ti. ^ 


iWl t»t.— \ ifri 
“.M 1 .,. o Nr VI 

I*, r I tW ll r-i, , 

I ].r iNt (I I r 

Nrdinnr.-* II 

III rill <v' vii 


'* l-l.|rfn Iti—pit. N. »h In* J. ar<S Jl^rr 1 hi, 
li I It I » r Dr Chaitpt ,rrf f j"t ,r 

. .'ll r f I • t! 

*« I . il I \ • , lfcr» I ~..i-'4»fvli*«^4i\ A't 

M , Z . 1 
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closelv in mcdicinij pn^crtics, for winch thc> may besubstuufed Baden 
Powen sajs that the leaxes are considered by the natives hot and cardiac, 
and that they are useful in coJic, indigestion, and nausea. Thebark isprc- 
senbed h\ the hakims m debility of the stomach, enlargcmcnl of the 
spJeen, affections of the nerves or heart, pains m the avomb, also in reten- 
ti<m of urine and catamenia, and bites of serpents ,md poisoning by opium 
extracted Itom the fruit and leaves is used as a medi 
cine” {Bomb Gat , A 66) 

Spedal Oplidons —4 ** Dalchinit used m dispensary in place of true 
cinnamon*, equally efficacious” {Assistant Surgeon Nehnt Sing,Sahanin’ 

asasubstitutefor 

Betle, iSurgton-SfnjorJ.E T Attention, Stmla) “Used 
ivith long-peper and honey m coughs and colds, also m bronchitis and hay 
asthmi*' \Brtgade Surgeon J1 Tliomtan, Monghyr) ”Gi\en in 
decoction or ponder in suppression of Jochn after child birth, wth much 
benefit” {Surgeon hfajar j»y Z0 Salem) *‘ls used m coughs, 

flatulence, and fevers” {Surgten-Major t) R. Thomson, Madras) 

Chemical Composition —“Cassia bark owes its aromatic properties 
to an essential oil, which, m a chemical point of view, agrees with that 
of Ceylon cinnamon The flavour of cassia oil is somewhat less agree- 
able, and, as it exists in the less valuable sorts of enssra, decidedly different 
in aroma from that of cinnamon. We find the specific gravity of a 
Chinese cassia oil to be 1 066, and its rotatory power in a column of 
SO mm long, only 01 to the nght, diffenng consequently in this respect 
from that of cinnamon oil» 

“Oil of cassia sometimes deposits a stcaroptene, which when purified 
IS a colourless, inodorous substance, crystallising in shmmg, brittle 
prisms We have never mentjth it. 

thin sections of cassia bark are moistened with a dilute solution 
of perchlocide of iron, the contents of the parenchyrratous part of the 
whole tissue assume a dingy brown cdour, m the outer layers the starch 
granules even are coloured Tannic matter is consequently one of the 
chief constituents of the bark, the very cell walls are also imoued with it. 

A decoction 0/ the bark is turned blackish green by a persalt of iron 


A decoction 0/ the bark is turned blackish green by a persalt of iron 

"If cassia bark (or Ceylon cinnamon) is exhausted by cold viate*, 
the clear liquid becomes turbid on addition of iodine, the same occurs if 
a concentrated solution of iodide of potassium is added An abundant 
precipitate is produced by addition of iodine dissolved m the potassium 
salt The colour of iodine then disappears There is consequently a 
substance present which unites with iodine, and, in fact, if to a decoction 
of cassia or cinnamon the said solution of lodme is added, it strikes a 
bright blue coloration, due to starch But the colour quickly disappears, 
md becomes permanent only after much of the test has been added 
We have not ascertained the nature of the substance that thus modmes 
the action of lodme, it can hardly be tannic matter, -is we have found the 
reaction to be the same when we used hark that had been pre^ousiy 

repeatedly treated with spirit of wine and then several times with boiling 

"The mucilage contained in the gum-ccHs of the thinner quills of 
cassia lb easily dissolved by cold water, and may be preinpitat^ to- 
gether with tannin by neutral deetate of lead, but not by alcohol e 

thicker barks it appears less soluble, merely swelling into a slimy jeiiy 
iPharmacographia, ssi) . , , , « 

The leaves are known m Teypai, and the bark as 2 aj 
Food — ^The bsrr and the dried LFAVEsare used to flavour dishes. It 
IS much employed to adulterate true cinnamon 
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The CassU Ugnea 


CINNAMOMUM 

Tamala. 


Structure of the Wood — Reddish gre>, splits and warps, moderately 
hard, close grained, si ghtly scented, not used Weight 39 Ib per cubic 
foot 

Introduction of Chinese PlanL^Dr King, in his report of the Botanic 
Gardens of Calcutta 18S3 84, alludes toplants received from Hong-Kong 

any 

profit 
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Foreion Trade de Cassia Ligkba 


Year 

Imports 

Exports and 

Re exports 


Quant Cy 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


cwt 

ft 

cwt 

R 

iSSo-81 . 

19 660 

468576 

4 4S7 

1,18 24S 

i8Si*8s 

970$ 

I 90891 

3S65 

94 408 

1882-83 

13 24O 

3 6«.543 

2 211 

45921 

1883-S4 

1991; 

3 84 491 

5365 

1 05 310 

18S4.S3 

M 7O9 

» 48,344 

469* 

81,394 


Imporis for sB84'8s 


Fresdency to which 
imported 

Quant ty 

Value 

Country from which 
imported 

Quant ty 

Value 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

cwt 

12 308 

2 226 

235 

R 

2 01 944 
41,460 

4 940 

Aden 

^ na— -Honj-Kong 
Straits 

evt 

•3457 

1,212 

R 

^ 3 
22480s 

23 536 

Totas 

14 7C9 

248344 

Total 

I >4 769 

* 48 344 

Rt'fxporis for 1B84 85 

Dres dency from 
Vfh ch exported 

Quant ty 

Value 

Country to wh ch 
exported 

Quant ty 

Value 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Sindh 

cwt 

4 G75 

13 

4 

R 

8i 114 
225 

55 

Fere a 

Turkey >n As a 

Other Countries 

cwt 

2 jSs 
980 
7«5 
212 

R 

48 3 6 

17 051 

ti 9 S 6 

3 561 

ToTAt 

4 692 

81,394 

Total 

4 635 

81 394 


Dr Dymock {Mat Med IF Ind , 2nd Ed, My) alludes to Cassia 
Lignea under the name C Cassb ♦•«•».« 1 

trade IS done in Bombay in the C 
or Malabar Cass a 15 also larp ■ 

The former he sajs, IS sold at 31 u4“ -■» *u i l la iti ai auoui , 
In a farther page heaWudes Co C Tamala, so that, appa- 
rent, the Malabar Cassa is according to Dr Dymock, different from 
C. Tamala Definite information regarding the Ind an trade in 
C Tamala cannot be obtained but it seems probable very 1 tUe if any 
of the trul} Indian bark is exported 
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Ciiinamomum rcyKinfcum, Jir^n / Ft. Jir. ini, l\ \Vis;hi, 
Trit Ci^samov, [le,/ f2J, 

Syni— F! CFC.si^ 

.■ - . . : - r. * y I' 



l^U,lh /V. m, Itu 
[i 3 m* / tfi ,y» , tt If- A 
fu^tty, tti, Da% 

Ihianri T*'^ Afri , At 
M<i Tcf 

Aft , 1 1\’ \/ , t 7- t , A«p 
Car tfn and Art^ffium, y 
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Dye.— itjvtn i» »» i - v ... . . . 

West ProNjnccs forests, and w ased, together with myrobaian, chiefly 
«. .» ijjuck, Djes ond Tans af 

ge shoufd be referred to 


tjut wnilt a bun 
jncld a brown, 
from Ceylon a 

obtamed from the root, ol \e»ow i.o«uu 
on odour 0/ camphor ana cmnamon, 
A faUy od expressed from the fruil »s 
nresent unknown ^ , 


nhat oil of cinnamon an 
obtained from this plant,. 
Distillation iscarned on 
a Tii^ ml IS of a golden- 
ind aromatic. 
The leases 
mes exported 
e third oil is 
^ o in water, with 

, and a strong camohoraccous taste 
also noticed by early writers, but it 

— ,.r »i r n/«sf desmotion 


« rii.fi»hip firmness and solidity ihe qunis ov uavt. 


.•I with in- 
somew h^t 
extremely 
Jt has a 
, bearing 
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Tnie Cinnamon. 


CINNAMOMUM 

zevlatiicum. 


here .nnd IhcTC «Mrs or holes .it the points of Insertion of lea>cs or t«ips. 
The inner surface of the Uirlc is of n darker hue. The bark is brittle and 
snimterj', with a fraprant odour pecuh.ar (o itself and the alftcd barks of 
the same penus. Us ta»tc is saccharine, pungent, and aromatic” 
irharnAec^rapiiitt /•. 5ij). 


oil of cloves. {Pharm. Ind.) “Cinnamon is largely u«cd in compound 
rrescriplions. A combination of cinn.amon. cardamoms, and tejapalra 
Iea\c8, passes b\ the n.amc of tri;<i/<rita, these three arom.aties being often 
u<e<l together" (f/. C, Dutt) As a powerful stimul.ani it is given in cramps 
of the stomach, toothache, and paral^sisof the tongue (J/nrr.iy). Baden 
Powell notices the use of cinnamon in low fever andvomiiing, and also as 
an addition to purgatives to prevent griping. Cordial and astringent 
properties «rc also ascribed to ti. 


as 01 Cinnamoni" {Sttrgten».\tajor G. V. Itunttr, Karachi). “The 
bark ground up with uater into .1 p.a$tc is applied to the temples in 
neuralgia and severe headache” {A' A', d, Dacca). “Warm slomach 
cordial, carminative and astringent, useful in flatulence and diarrhcr.i. 
Cinnamon oil applied locall> in very small quantity gives great relief m 
neuralgic headache” (Surgcotij:. .!/, Russell, M D , Sarun) 


MEDICINE. 

Ssrk. 

1200 


on. 

1201 


England. It was prepared by Valerius Oordus, who staieci, somewhat 
before 1S44« that the oils of ctunamon and claves belong to the small 
number of csscntml oils which .arc heavier than water, •/««(/«« /<!»«/ ’ 
About 1571 the essential oils of eit:namon, mace, cloxes, pepper, nutmegs 
and several others, were also distilled by Quintherus ot Andernach, and 
again, about the year 1589, bv Porta. 

•' In the latter part of the last century it used to be brought to Europe 
by the Dutch. During the five years from 1775 to 1779 inclusive, the 
average quantity annually disposed of at the sales of the Dutch East 
India Company was 176 ounces The wholesale price in London between 
1776 and 1782 was 2\s per ounce, but from 1785 to 1789 the oil fetched 
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CINNAMOMUM 

zcylanicum 


CHEMISTRY. 


Tnie Ciatutmon 


r which we ha\c not examined 
icrcby contaminated with resin 


FOOD 

Bark 

1203 

TRAtfE 

1204. 


Cinnamon contains suRar manniic starch tnucilaRc, and fanme 
acid The anttamonttn of Martin {18O8) has been show n by WilUtem to 
be very probably mere mannitc The cffeci of iodine on a decoction of 
cinnamon w iH be noticed under the head of ' Cassia Lignca ’ Cinnamon 
afforded to Sch'itilar (1862) 5 per cent of ash consisting chiefly of the 
carbonates of calcium and potassium ’ (Pharmacoir , 52^) 

Adulteration —The auinors of Pharntacographta remark that ‘ Cassia 
hgnea being much cheaper than cinnamon is scry commonly substi 
luted for it So long as the bark is enure there is no difficulty in its 
recognition but if it should have been reduced to powder, the case is 
widay different We have found ibe following tests of some service 
when the spice to be examined is in powder Make a decoction of 
powdered cinnamon of known g " h 

of the suspected powder Wher 
each with one or two drops of tmi 

mon IS but little affected but m that ol cassia a deep t>iue»ij uck i i » 
immc '** » * ‘ 

may « i , eJI ^ 

from 

cold 

corrosive sublimate or 
Food —It IS chiefly 

tionery, also m curry, and enters into the preparation known as pan 


PoapioN Trade op Cinnamon 


Year 

Imports 

Exports and 

Re exports 


Quant ty 

Value 

Quant ty 

1 Value 

1879-So 

iSSo^i 

i 83 i *82 

iSSs-Ss 

18S3-84 

1 

f 7S5 
7707 

8 244 
i8 73« 
13687 

It 1 

484 

8 5” 

512 

3 641 
" 640 

III 

202 
>9 432 

67 466 

27 76S 

35 iS* 

R 

34 
4833 
t4 436 
n 06S 

9330 


Detail of Importst iSSj S4 


Prov fice into 
vh eh mported 

Quant ty 

\ alue [ 

Country whence 
imported 

Quant ty 

Value 

Bengal 

Madras 

Br t sh Burnva 

Qi 

9 6 
>2 547 
334 

R [I 
437 1 

9 *43 

1 ^ 1 

Stra ts SelUemcnts 
Other Countnes 

ib 

II 524 ' 
I 763 

R 

2 034 

606 

Totac 

13687 

2 640 I 

Total 

13 687 

2 640 
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False Pareira Brava. 


CISSAMPELOS 

Pareira 


Detail of exports^ 


Province from 
which exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Country to which 
exported 

Quantity 

Value 

Bengal . . 

Bombay . . 

Madras . . 

»> 

4.032 

7‘5 

30.434 

R 

S60 

122 

8.34S 

United Kingdom . 
Mauntms . 

Other Countries 

lb 

30 334 

3.472 

>.375 

R 

832S 

690 

312 

Total 

3S.>8i 

9 330 

Total 

35.>8 i 

9 330 


TRADE 


CISSAMPELOS, Ltnn.; Gen PI , 1 , 37, 9^2. 
Cissampelos Pareira, Lmn , Fl Dr Ind , J , 103, MENispzRMACEa: 

False Pareira Brava. 

Syn— C HEBNANDIPOLIA, Walt, Cal, 49 , 79 , parity, /tori, Fl Ind , 
Ed C B C ,74i 

WtiVl^Akanidtfdalhnirbtst.pdn.karjeurt, HlNO Aianidt, nemuka, 
Beno , Tetonalla, S^ntal, Batulpott, Nepal, KatC’r\, Itkn, porbik, 
palaki, ha* hel, gatkmi haiyat, tueum}eat, battndm pdth (leaves), 
pihjari,ptlajur, iai ia/oej (root), Po , A<i/or» (root), (1eav«), 

Sind, Ntrbiti (root), Dok , VtmveL Doub , Parayel, Goa, Pa- 
mushtie, pun mishUe, valahrupte, Tam , Fata, Tel , Anbashthai 
paiha, Sans , Deyamtlla, wnt wala, StNC 

References — Brandis, For Fl , to, S7t Gamble, Ttmb,^n 


Habitat — A lofty climber, common both to the Old and New Worlds 
In India it is met with in the tropical and subtropical provinces from 
^ ' - - ipore, ascending in the hotter 

Common below Simla at that 
• , False Pareira Brava of drug- 

gists The true drug is, how ever, derived from Cboudodendroatomentosum, 
Rule tt Pav , grow mg in Peru and Brazil Cissampelos Pareira was, for 
a long time, believed to have h"*- ~ r j 

Desenpboa of the Drug — " 1 
drical, oval, or compressed piec 

inch to four ' * nches to four fcctin length 

Bark grey is crossed transversely by 

annular cle , , ffrey, porous, with wel- 

marked, often incomplete, concentric rings and meclullary rays Taste at 

first sweetish and aromatic, afterwards inten<cly bitter ” {PItarm Ind) ! 

In distinguishing the true from the false drug, the following facts have ' 
to be borne in mind “In the root of Cboododendroa there is a large 
well-marked central column composed of wedges diverging from a common 
axis, round which are arranged a few concentric rings intersected by 
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Didiouary of ihc Economic 


CITRULLUS 

Colocynthis. 


False Parclfa Brava j Celocxnth. 


Hoot. 

1207 

Burk. 

izoS 

leaves 

1209 


CHEMISTRY. 

I2Z0 


^cdgc-sliajpcd which are ofjca frrcjjular, senUtred, and indjstince. 
The .Kis js not o/icn rcccmnc. In CIssa/npdos Partlra ihc root and 
stem arc nearly ahlce in structure, and in transverse section there are 
^^nccnlric rings.” ^'iYear^Htok of Pharm., iStj, 30.) 

Medicine.—TIie dried ROOT and n*RK arc used as mtld tonics and 
diurciics in advanced stages of acute and chronic cj-stiijs and catarrhaj 
alTcciions of the bladdcrj al<o cjccrasw appircnily an astringent and 
sedative action on the mucous membranes of the ccnito-urjnary organs. 
They arc generally administered m the form of decoction and cjttract. 
The leaves are applied to abscess, Alnslle writes; “The leaves of this 
plant arc considered by the vyltant as 0/ a rccuharfy cooling quality, 
out the root is the part the most esteemed j it iws an agreeable, bitterish 
taste, and is considered as a saluaWe stomachic. It is frequently prescribed 
in the latter stages of bowel complaints, irt conjunction with aromatics. 
Cissampcios Parelra has been very highly extolled by several wtiters 
for its medical \lriues, particularly by SJoane, Marcgraaf, Barham, and 
Wright. The first speaks of the efficacv of the leaves as a vulnerary fat 
„ -4 d‘*~v*ion, in Ihc 

},.•••• ••..••...* •• . Barham, 

. . *• %;•!•* . • • • ■ sentence 

«• !•*?••• • ' I ' ' ■ 'csoncon- 

' ..v • ■ . . y.ar.^.?. 


a yellow bitter onaaple, a brown colouring matiet, sidiLii, 4 i» a^unitJ 
substatice and various salts of ammonia and hme“ lO'Shau^finessy), 
Wiggers discovered in this root the substance petosina, which exists to 
tlie extent of about ^ per cent.^ , „ . , . , j. , n 

5 “ Contains a bitter principle, Bnxtne, which, according to Flockiger, 
is probably identicnl with BerbeHne*' [Surgeon C. H. Worden, Pro- 
fessor of Chtmisiry, Colctitta). 

Cissus carnosa, Zam., see Vitis caraosa, Wall, Ampeuoe®. 

C. discolor, Slume, see V, discolor, Dali. 

C, eduHs, DaU., see V, quadranguUris, Wall. 

C. pedata, Lamk , see V, pedata, Vaht. 

CITRULLUS, ScAraZ; Gen. Pi., I, S36. 

Citrullus Coiocyntbls, Schrjd.,- M. Sr. M., U., 6ro; WigM, U., 

t. gfgS ! CPCURSITACE*. 

COLOCYFTH, Eng. 

C. tan 


Prcliucfs cf 
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CcIocjTith. 


CITRULLUS 

. Colocrnthis. 


Sya.^Cccv»*s CoiocTNTurs, ts*^ Rssi'. £*?. C5.C, 7cc, 

Vera.— Hiva ; itJrJrsx^ E£^G.; /n/rakr- 

jrX»VX»e.\:; //fArwwj, ruJt- 

Urtis arL< f»st; tinnj, 'wd«\ Pp.; 

rrji^/“C«i?, SlNt>} Tr»»* tKJr4Tisri, icJr^nrxa. 

t^^rst, Gcj. : /eXr^rifVi X— «t»f, BoJi%; AV^j /, 

P V .Ti-: -'..i.V ' •- '• '• ••.! :■!■* i ■*•,'•»« . 

• ■! .■« .■ .; 1 I - ■' »» ;-••*- .«■■.-.• r ■•« 

h < , S I > , I 'fe ■ • I I # ' - ■ « • ,* *■'.«' • . ■■ . ", 

•»• . Ii: . ;«> 1 .1 . .*. ■■•!:•. 


Refereaces. — Tttrciirs, Ef, Crr\'n Pi., iii ; ^ 

; '■. .1 / *.: ■ 


, / 7 ., 

'•. rj * 


X'a*. 7., f j J*«ST, D.jf^iU , JA// J/irrrtfy, 77- 

cbJ 5m.f, j;,* BiJie, Cei. Rs^ F^^mrts, Pans Eii ,f,Ct; 

IV-jt-Ea'I Pijrn , i<7J.f. 57; S. Anu^f, Drues, c?; Pntrr, 

••r:,-', r •■; r r: «> 't'r ‘ r- ■*•, , 


Habitat— An annual found wild in waste tracts of North-West, Cen- 
tral, and South India. It b the atld gourd of the Boon of Kings. 

The plant cannot be <atd to be «%'stematicalK culu\ated an^tihere in 
India, ine fruits are collected from plants uhlch grow mid on certain 
desert tracts of North-West India {Djt/ieand Fiilifr). 

OU.— Yields, according to Ainslie, a clear, limpid oil, uicd in many of 
the southern pro'inees for burning in lamps. (See below.) Itissaidtobe 
used to d>e the hair. 

Mediace-— The Phjrmiecpi^r.t of India de^enbes Colocjnth as a 


OIL. 

1212 

UEDICIKE. 


a^citc^fenlargcmentsof theabdotnm»l\i«cCTa,urtn3r) disease^, rheumatism, 
Ac. An OIL prepared from the«eed5of Indian Coloc^ nth is used for black- 
ening grej hair% A poultice of the root »s«a»d to be useful mmtlammalion 
of the breasts.” {,U.C.DuU,iIat Mrd.Htrd) According to the Muham- 
madan writers, Colccjnth IS 3 drastic purg.aii\e,remo\nng phlegm from all 
parts of the «)s:em. Thej recomirend the fruit, leaser, and root to be 
u«ed in costirenes*, dropst,' jaundee, colic, worm% eleplviniia^is, Ac. It 
acts as an irritant on the uicru*, and its fumigation brings on the menstrual 
flow. The author of the Makhsan describes a cunous mode of adminis- ' 
tralion *' A *mall hole is made at one end of the fruit and pepf>ef*corn» 
are introduced, the hole is then clo'ed, the fniU enscloped in acoating 
of cla\ and buried in the hot ashes near the fireplace for «ome da) s ; the 
pepper IS then remo\ed and u«ed as a carminatne aperient. A «imbr 
preparation is made w ith rhubarb root irstead of pepper * {Djrs^ek, Hat 
Med ir Ind.) Murray, in his ify/tfra/wjJlfeJirawifraw, recommends the 
use of the tincture of Co'oc)-nih in ca«es of gout, rheumatism, \ lolert head- 
ache*, and pals), in du*es of fifteen dnms, morning and evening. Or 
Kirkpatrick states that the nnd with rhub^b isused b) the native practs- 
lioners in suppression or rep-e«s on of unne. 
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The CcttBS Citres, 


ns ii synonym under O. uohi/M Lour, ftftc fllancfarjnJ— 3 species 

wJuch he regnrds as quttc distinct tfomC.Mtdica,Ij)ifi 

The specific d)St>rctiOns tn Citma are based chicdy upon the dccTce (o 
which the petiole is winged, on the colour of the flower (pinkisV-Rhitein the 
lemons and pure white in ihe oranges), and on the shape of the Irvstg pear- 
Eonped and tpotc or less tnaindHie in the lemons and globular and non- 
mamilhte in the oranges. Spccics chancteriscd py the degree of 
development o( a cenam feature must nalurally under cultivation become 
hopelessly ifiwrrmxcd, hybridisation rcntlennff n almost impossible to 
distinguish the forms, fhis is true m Us fuffest extent with the mem* 
bers of the genus Citrus, and it is by no means an easy task to say m 
«hat respects an orange di/Tcrsfrom a femon The extreme forms are 
readily enough recognised, but these break down when a large collection 
IS examined side by side The writer, honovor, is disposed co agree with 
Kurz that there ts no advantage gamed by combining the Sweet Lime 
fC»lritnctta; With ibe Sncei Lemon fC. Wedica, »ar i.unda, Htsso) 
it would stem desirable to accept Roxburgh's position, and to place the 
majority of the forms described by him under C. aclda, Roxh, along with 
C. Lrimettfv, i?tsio, but apart attogether from C. Medica. The writer 
would even go further and view the lemons as having by no means so 
distinct a claim as the limes to bo regarded of Indian origin. The hmes 
appear mlGrmcdntc in character between C. Medlcaand C Aurantmts, 
having the rounded (mtt, white iTowers and winged petioles of C Aarao* 
tium, with the flavour, chemical properties, and pecuhar cbatotttT of the 
rind of C. Jdedics Whether Hurz w correct in weivmr the sweet hme of 
India as but a form of C noW«,— the Mandarm of China,— may be 
doubted , but these are ceriunly allied plants, and to this group should be 
added C. Hystn*, the three species being separated from C Medica and 
C. Aurantium by their very much smaller flowers It is usual to regard 
the small round, dark orange*r^ fruits sold at hifi stations as Mandarins, 
and DeCandolle stales that Mr O B. Clarke is of opinion that the culti- 
vation of the iMandarin is extending on the Khasia hiWs Or Bon&via 
appears to doubt the existence of the Mandarin in the Kh4sia hiUs but 
rec^mm«ndsit5 introduction That nathor speoks of Rood Mandarins as 
Occurring tri Ceylon, but is unaware of any in India The true Mandarin, 
m the opinion of most writers, does occur in India, but it would be m* 
tercsting to have the question of its relation to the su eet hme more clearly 
established According to Kurz, these two cultivated planU are one and 

the same species, C. nobiiis, being much cultivated .afl Over Burma Ihis 

conclusion may not, hoivever, be rt^arded as saUsf'^otory, from the fact 
that the Mandarm is chiefly characterised by the extreme thinness m the 
rmd and deliciously flavoured pulp, whereas m the sweet hme the rma is 

coarse or even thicK, and the pwJp much mSenor to that of the Mandarin 
Dr Rice regards the Mandann or Maltese orange as a variety 01 C. 

AurantiiJin, C Hystrjx is the charactensuc w ild species of Burma. 

Having now indicated very boefly the present position of this suoiect, 
and the probable changes which maybe eflecicd in the grouping ot ine 
knoivn forms, it wih not be necessary, for the purposes of tfte present puo«* 
cation, to depart maiertally from the altitude taken by the authMs oi the 
Rfora of British fndta Che foltowmg- analysis drasin from that work, 
WilYi One or iv,o additions front Kurr’e feresr Flsra of Btirnia (published 
subsequently), mat be found useful -* 

* Koung' sheafs peifectly gfabreiis, transverse vestclts of the 

pnlp roitcreie 

t A shrub , young shoots purple , pctidc more or less 
naked, petals generally tmged with red, flowers 
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The Sweet Orange 


CITRUS 

Aurantmm. 


often unisexual , stamens 20-40, style long, thick , 
fruit globose, ovoid or oblong, often mamillate, 
nnd very thick and rough , l C. Medica. 

Atree 15 to 25 feet in height, petiole short winged, 
flowers small, white, usually solitary, style long, 
thick , fruit globose or somewhat oblong, not tnamiU 
Inte, nnd very thin, nearly smooth, shining, yel- 
low or orange coloured . . . 2 C nobills (and 

P C. Lfmetta) 

Note,— If C. Lunetta be ad^ed as a synonym of C nobilis 
the deRnit on of the nnd would have to be modified 
ttt A small shrub, leafletsmaller ihanthebroadly winged 
petiole , flowers as in C Qobiils, only pedicillateand 
clustered in the axils of the leaves , style very short , 
fruitglobose or ovoid, alittle largerlhan the size of a 
walnut, nnd thick, yellow , . C. Kystrix 

+tt+ A. tree, young shoots whitish, petals more than 
twice the length of those in the two preceding spe- 
cies , flowers bisexual , stamens 20*30, style long, 
thick, fruit globose or flattened, pulp sweet, acid 
or bitter . . , . . C. Aurantium. 

** young shoots and under^surfaceo/ the leaves puhesetnt, 

transverse vesicles c/ the fulpdtstmei • C decumans 


( 


value 

Citrus Aurantium, Zmn (m part). Ft Br. Ind, I, j/j, Rutace^ 
The name Aurantium is not derived from the Latin Aurum '* gold,” 
but comes to us from the Arabic narandj This became narendj [narang) 
in the Persian and its equivalent in Sanskrit is nagaran^, and m Hin 
dustani narangt Names beginning with nar are generally associated 
with fragrance The name for the orange first reached Europe through 
the Moors and became narauga in Spanish laranga m Portuguese, 
Arancto ' 
wards a 
as also 
bitter o 

orange The English word orange is derived from the same root {Rice, 
DeCandolle, J»/e Burnell, f^c) 

Var I. Aurantiumpfopef (var (3 duIas,Z<Rff) {Forvar 2, seep 3^5) 
Botanical Diagnosis — Petiole naked or winged, pulp sweet, 3 ellow, 
\cr> rarely red , nnd loose or adhenng 

The Sweet Orange, Ciiika Orange, Portical Orange, 
Eng , Ornncer, Fr , Arancio dolce, Portooallo, 
Melarancio, // , Naranjo, Sp , Laranjejra de frlcto 
DOLCE Pori , ArrELSiNE Susser Pomeranzencaum, 

ORANCENBALlI,Cifnw , PORTOCALLO, Gr , LtRANJAS, Bus 
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CITRUS 

Aurantmm 


The Sweet Orange, 


<Snri/a!t, Nrp\tj l^aufara, tt/ranci, ndrinci nitant Pn . vj 


R- ; ■ . 

F<ir i 
Bomb /7 S 
Bl , ipi Air# 
Orij^rt C\ilt 
4> , t‘oo.lft 
- 


iuJb / I tftse, ttfjttmtr), Jbvf mtM, i>ic, jooi 

TreaiuTy of Botany , het Off <?iii r<> r» 7 < fnv Off Guide 

to Sot Gardens and Arboretum 64,yenTnnl Aprx^Horh Sec , (dd 


HISTORY. 


Habitat —Cuitjsated jn most parts of India, but specialh so in the 
valleys on the southern face of the Khfoia Hills, m Nigpur m the Centnl 
Provinces, and to a small extent m Nepil, Sikkim, and one or tfto other 
Himd!a%an stations fn niirmn Kurrsnx* thi»firsnfrf» icm«r , *k «».« l 
not t 

ttt all ' 

bear 

\alle » ' ■ ' 

Santgur near Villore, and the Northern Circars, are famous for their 
oranges but there are I-urge incis where none or inferior kinds only 
are produced In India the fruit generally ripens between December 
and March, according to the chmate of the locihty A variety which 
flowers tw ice a ) ear (February and July), and yields two crops— the first 
from November to January, and the second from March to April — is grown 
at Nagpdr {Ftrmtnger^s Gardemngt 2nd Ed , p 223)*' {Brandts) 


the idea that the sweet variety of the orange came from China and 
r- 1 - r'j, i. . jnto India, perhaps towards the begin* 

' • • vas, according to some authors, taken to 

1548, the first tree having stood for some 
lime di i^iioui! 1 ii#iii HUS point, the cultivation of the sweet orange 
spread to Rome and along tne Mediterranean DeOandolle, however, 
IS of opinion that the sweet orange may have reached Europe before the 
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The Sweet Orange. 


CITRUS 

Aurantium 


dale just given, but of inferior quality, so as not to attract the attention 

niore 

! ■ . ■ . * . with 

. • . . to it 

. ■ ■ reeks 

1 ■ ■ ■ , and 

■ “ . ■ 1 the 

' . ether 

■ ■ ■ w ’ « • ■ . ;e to 


tliat the orange is a native of China; the names given to the various 
forms are represented by a particular character whii^ occurs in the most 
ancient Chinese writings, whereas the names given to the pumelo and 
the lime are of a much more modern character. 

V.'."- - . I ' . r.i 1 1 . » • . -- 1 

I . 


Cintra—a town famous for its fruits. Yule-Bornell say: "As earlj 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century we find Abulfeda extolling the 
fruit of Cintra. His words, as rendered by M. Reinaud, run; 'Au 
nombre des dependances de Lisbonne est la ^ille de Schintara ; d Schin- 
tara On recueille des pommes admirables pour la grosseur et la gout.” 

^ -i-.n be doubt- 

'mperor of 
which is, 
the fruit. I 
would ac- 
but for the 

. ... . IS adhered 

to the fruit in question” Numerous passages might be quoted in sup- 
port of this; " The SfHgiereh ... is another fruit ... in 
' ' the citron (Taraiy), but the skin of 
6), Iltmotrs, ta^e 3?^). Kirkpatrick, in 
■ caks of the NepauT Santota orange as 
■ which, he says, ** 1 take to be a corrup- 
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Aurant^um. 


Tht S«r£ct OfanfC. 


lion of *> nimc bj ntuba < rnlirsp'-c'cntTf onm'citknoAn 

in lii<* Upprt 

Tbc '«f'’l*»ft<!thebrtltf'Cti’tu'tlc<1o*art*rsnfe, 1 y loTe 
wJcm a'r Ifr Jfifnrtl tf tf* I i' -r is %iitr6 tf> )k 

dcrncil fiom tf t •irre 'IkU. The * ■ % ■ m 

IftfJjiMttf n;iti\ff«>i)ntr>pf I J# • . ' ,i , !e 

* • I ■ » « ' ■ cf 

Utter," Tb 1 belief (I ell \ery 
■ • \ support ibe rpinipnj pubJpV 

ctlin Ur. tlonavla* p*ipcr Aiuuiro tn aIkjyc Itefernn;: tt> lh»- small 

• ■ * • - • iintl krrwn mcr tie NorthAVeat 

■ *“ • The rranpe ta callctlJTiiHfo- 

■ ■ * of Ihitm! o'ittL'e The 

ehlls." Fisher, 

• the Kijah of Kulalnrdi (n 

• • \1 rrovtnen) brought ]iim 

• iftgc tree*, fthieh fcre*^ 

certain rl-vccs in the «u'.» - •• Mr. Fisher .aild#,ho'!'Cac*’i 

tfpt as t e wH unable to suit the hacahty he "richer bail ari oppo-tuniiy <f 
seeitiR these imIiI tre^j" lloth the nat men'ioncd wntcfs appear to 

• a i« ..MMKa I Ml ij ttotiW he unn/e to Infer, etenfroTi the 

• • k . 


of the pinc*appie. iiui n » 
fv\at\ inference tint a vri 
to ine Sanshni WTiiers 
,inri bitter oranges but no* v ^ 
as nters 

Cultivation of Oranofs is India 
of Saved orange culUaation in India— il 
f«''«ii»rri side and fvappur in the cent 
* •’--ndlh. 

} • trict 


, inuetu, Ob 

>n the suppoailjon, as in the case 
Ian!. Tlie difRculta confronts .a 

' "krwTOtv 

• hmes 

cather 

•There are two great centres 


— •f'ntrii mtn * 


Darjeeling ♦ni oiai.^u ,j 

oranges of Ceyfon . . . . .. 

Dr Bonavia refers the sweet oranges to four cuUiaatca races, two o 
which should most probably be referred to ^ , ^^bihs, namelj » 
Mandarin and the blo^ red Maltese like orange found at Gujnn 
The Malte'e ornnge proper has rccenth been introdiiceo into Indi » 

IS being cultivated Rt Jounpore and other localities Prom an mdu 
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or tconoinic posnt o( mc?., Uw oMtUk con«cq«cnce wl%clhcr, a svicct 
onnpc bo rcfcnble to C. Aeranliam or C. qodiHs; we tmy therefore 
follow Or. Bonavia, since that authority Ins \cty strikingly exemplified 
the manner m which continental India might hue a continuous supply 


THE RACES 
or SWEET 
ORANGES. 


■ . 

ber, Ucccmbcr, and January. 

Vem— Th* following are tnrnacuUr nain^s mnotioncct for this 

fortn • • 

Urso j 

loni^ho • 

Utter I ■ 

two cro • • • 

and tM ■ 

an afte * • 

tunetrt • 

UrLHi * 

I’OOSA] Ai/A/i. Mao it^enda n-irun. bi^o 
Mr. Morrl 8 (iohn Godasery Dmnct, Madras Presidency) says t "a 

^ IV* t » ^ H jj 

• • *.* • enltrtly 

• . ■ • • ' • . . • -ant fact, 

me wuru Aimai/i uumg inus 4.11M111U as uoiii a uengau .ina a Telcgu 
word Or. Bonavla says that m Assam the word Anwafa is believed 
*' ’* '«•- -• <• .note the Editor of 

• ome from Kumilla, 

lesc derivations is 
this loosc-skmned 

orange of the central tracts of India came from Assam, and earned its 
name with it The plant could scarcely have been indigenous to both 
” ‘he same name in two languages. 

■ far It IS correct to throw all the above 

‘ ■ ■ . ■ nge, for example, has a thick rind 

and IS very spongy, more so than cither the Khisia or Nagpur orange 
The orange with a thick nnd, met with in the Godavery District, Mr 
Morris informs us, was introduced by the Dutch, and to this day bears 
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darKer colour, iiiinnei, aiiu auiicsiveteg jacket not loose; ihis is the 
orange that comes latest into the Calcutta market It is plucked about 
January and February The Kconla orange is, perhaps, more extensively 
diffused over India than the Santara It can stand a greater amount of 
heat and is therefore the orange of the isolated and private orchards over 
the greater part of the country It is never so sweet as the Santara 
orange, but its bitter sweet flavour is perhaps all the more grateful at the 
season of the year at which it is available 

Vernacular names m the various provinces of India for this peculiar i 
form are not available I 

C. 123s 
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The Sweet Ofange* 

Hefoft pfucrfilmj* to tli^cttsn t!ic ihiftl d s^ect oran^M referred 
oiiANOL^ *0 *’y Or. Oonavla k mty m well lo refer to nnotlicr author. Mr. 

Atkinson of Iwtmaon t “Th* ^weet wftnfrc n ih** form mo?t u^ui’ly 
ctiUtvaicd, .and there are ^nen! local varieties. <omc named after the 
liKalitici in ^^hn:h ihc> arc nroilu cd, and otheta nccordintt to spccifc 
U<al la ^irc and flwnsir. rUc three m'^re torPimon -rinttiw 

cuUiv^ml tn iV plimt .Ve lhc.Vm/jrt, AVrJn/i.nnd A'nHufa or A'um/», 
The last ts the and^cTjost cslecn cd *' The nritcr fccU s’rongly 

inclined to auineci tliat Ar<ti(n/a. A'ljrifj, nnd even A'ii'^a/d arc 

mmea derived from a common vnurcc.and iliai the oran^e^ they represent 
iliQiild l)C tsoLnted from iImmc detijjnMCil Sjnl fra or vrnc dcrivntivc from 

diubts may be enter. 

* *i ii a cnmcidcrcc not 

• • ixlJOO with anv other 

unimitaknbly indipctnrtiv cultivntcd pHnt, that names so much alike as 
those p,ivcn above, should occur m the mml remote parlt of India 
and be used by pe«)ples as distinct anti rn^1ojitcan> .as they well 
could be, U ma) be further sutrijeitcd tlual the ih ck skinned oran;jcs 
may l>e found to eorrcs|M>nd lti Mr. Atkinson** second class A'aran^. 
*1 hat writer concludes bis account of the Himilasan D'anRcs .as follows* 
•• 1 he onnj'c luai been found * * . . . « —j 

petioles at Ul^jcswar m Kiim. 
and With ylobo'C (tuvts. naWcsl • 

late, aeummatc Intes tn Carlm ^ • • 

possible to avoid the conviction that too strong onmions have, bv ail 
writers, been advanced As to the llimllavan home of the sweet and bitter 

* - • /...*••, .. .t„„g 

. « . • t 

• r 

, ... i 
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the hot season the time when these fruits would be most acceptable ^ 
Speaking of the Gujranwala oranges Dr Bonavta says Colonel OJarke , 
introduced these from Malta m j8s»'“^ 6 Dr Bonavja himself in- 
troduced the same orange into Lucknow jn 1863, and Mr C Nickels 
established the Jounpore stock m 1872 Prior to the Mutiny blood 
oranges were grown in Lucknow, so trat there must have been earlier 
introductions than those mentioned above From these centre®, however, 
the cultivation of the red oranges has been greatly extended, so that 
they arc now met with in most districts in Unoer At Poona 

a blood oranr"* * ' * ame given 

to a similar zibar At 

Tanjore a r hut from 

theabsence <-i ot India, Dr Bonavia very 

naturally amves at the conclusion that the better qualities of red oranges 1 
must be modern introductions 1 

Speaking of the blood oranges of Gojranvvila, Dp BonavJa says , 
“ the specimens of blood oranges sent to me by Mr Steel, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gujranwdla, in my opinion, are the best oranges that 1 have 
tasted in India The pulp is of the orange claret colour Many of the 
Mccimcns were full blooded, and smeared extemallj with a blood tinge 
The luice was simply nectar like In short, their flavour was, m my 
opinion, simply perfect I thought them equal to that of the blood 
oranges of Malta.” Mr Steel states that the soil on which they grow is 
a stiu clay with plenty of kanhar m it, Dut the real secret, he thinks, is 
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account Here there 1$ a chance ot creating an extensive trade in. blood 1 
oratices, as a speciality of Guiranwdla They are not only exquisite oranges, : 
which if, properly packed, iioufd bear long journeys, but thpv ‘-tie 
oranges, and therefore would — s 


pac 


‘larch 

i“!r 


, , L. u would 
Last year, some by careful 


writers 
ly met 
he true 
, which 

(I ueea by most writers the 
-V. > a iipi^tal Chinese development from the same stock as the 

Maltese orange In a further page particulars will be found regarding 
thisorange, sufficen mthispiace to add that in Dr Bonavia s opinion 
the true Mandarin, while found in Ceylon docs not exist in India 

Mr O B Clarke, on the other hand says the cultivation of this form is 

rapidly extending m the Khdsia hills Dr Bonavia recommends its 
introduction in the highlands of Bencil ” • where it would be out of 
the influence of the hot winds, ” which have killed or rendered useless all 
the plants grown tti Upper India 

Having now briefly ind caicd (he chief forms of sweet oranges met with 
m India, the present article may be completed by giving some idea of 
the orange industry at the two great commercial centres— S Ihet and 
Nagpur 

I —Oranges ofSilhet akh-t. r »* 
p-iper appeared on this sub 
Society of lndia,fromtheper *' 


Race 4th 
Mandarin 
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INDIA. 


Sttifi, * 

111'' ** OMni:< 
««ch rrj'ott^ 


lion, roiirtt'Oti. (inu trnn«{wHt Arc pptt fully <i. lntim!,so atiirif 

Al>ly li.n Mr. Orownlow fulnilrd hi* in«V lluil any a\ifu!;:rrert of hi* 
piprr «:.ir It* «<efu!nc**. Th<? hmifrit *pncc ni the u-ritrf’f tii*po*al 
rrccliuJc* ihr rcprodu'lton of the entifc wiper, nnd ife rc.'idcr i»ho my 
tie ’inf-nUy iniftc'ird In thi* i* to'-refo'c referred to Ihc onjjinal ; 

the lollfM trii; afittract*. hnwoNTr, may l*c found useful s— 

Soil,— Mr. Orownfow ^Iv-wr* lint the prc\aiercc of **ater bcIo*» the 
root* it .1 feature e\' * ‘ ** ‘ * • -» 

water muM not Ik? * 
such lhat thr w.'iter 

*..« . .. I .L.l .L. > I. n. I 1. >U <1,. It mn?^. 


qucncc left uncullivatetl. Here, in one tar};e connected piece of perhaps 
t.ooo .-veres, is the g.vden tluvt «Mpphes .n preat part of eastern as sseU as 
western Dengal with or.anges; t say perhaps 1,000 acre*, bec.m*e the area 
'• ' — oprictors themselses.* 

• • • ler the shade of orange 

• • when, as to December 

. : » • : •• •*. •. • ...... .. 

I .... . • , . ... • *• 


•' Of the sample re'ccised 100 parts dned at si5 h. “ 97'-/ 
reccised equal to dry too. 

Soil dried <il 


Alumina ...» 
Peroxide of iron . . . 

Lime ..... 
htairn.fia .... 
Allalies (by difTerence and loss) 
Silica solution ... 
These dissolved by II. Cl. 


6 'oq 
4 93 
•to 


5‘66 

7S'5<S 
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“It will be obser\ed that this i$ a \crj siliceous soil, proceeding from 
the decomposition of siliceous rocks alone It contains no carbonate of 
limes and is a very open « nd porous soil.’* 

Cultivation — ^'rhe seed is sown in Januarj* and February, thickly 
in troughs or boxes m about 6 inches of soil. These seed-boxes arc raised 
abo\e the height pigs could reach them, and are often protected by nets 
from rats and squirrels The seedlings are pricked out during the ensu- 
ing rams; but in doing so the boxes are broKcn up and the earth shaken 
away from the roots, so that there is absolutely no injury done to the tap- 
root They are transplanted into a nursery in the grOvej here thej 
f — ..I . . — _i — . j .L _ j. . — a - <1.5 gro\e The 

■ ■ weeded, nr, 

• ■ • IS to be spent 
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CoLLFcTioN AND pROMNO— Each collecior has .n Iadder,about 20 
feet long, made of light bamboo A coarse net bag, held open at the 
mouth by a cane nng, depends on his back bj a strap pTssed o\cr the 
right shoulder and chest Into this he throxrs the oranges and before 
descending he removes Ih* withered leaves and dead branches, or cuts out 
boughs injured by the loranthus parasite that does such damage to the 
plants. “The orange trees receive no other handling thin the above; 
they are never svstcmaticaKv pruned or thinned, and are alloived to retain | 
just what fruit they set, and jet the crop turns out w.Tnting neither in 
sire, flavour, 'nor aoundsnee Contrast with this the ch borate summerand , 
winter pruning of the Trench gardens and the systematic cultivation and 1 
manuring of the Genoese, and yet with all their labour they produce a 
fruit inferior in quality and bejond all measure dearer m price than that 
produced bj the comparatively (hnitless and indolent Khdsii '* Doys are 
employed with pellet bo«s to keep off the crows, squirrels, monkev s, horn- 1 
bills, and other animals destructive to the crop All the fruit which fills j 
to lb* ground bv wind or Mherwue is gathered “every morning, peeled' 
and given to pigs and dogs, and it is not a little remarkable to see how 
the dogs have come by habit to relish” this food 

Transport to the Plains— T he oranges so collected are taken 
dow n the riv cr in long canoes or dug-outs and sold at Chuttuck They arc 
counted in fours, 750 —■•t r orv-i, i ♦ »»ie delicite | 

finer quilitics with thir ■ .... not found 

to endure the rough ■ • • - mentions 

that It I’lnlU Binr, - » • tij inferior 

quihl) arc «ald b) Inftenng for ncc, hsh, \c , »o the Muhammadin 
tioitmcn at KO t tan, bring K4 lew thin the oringes H the Shilli groves, 
and jet this includes the cost o' cultivation, lobour of plucking, and 
cirn^gc to the rixcr 

TR*nr IN SiLiirr ORiNCts. 

Mr G. Stevenson, Deputv Commissioner, S Ihet, has furnished the 
following Ivbulir statement — 


Collection and 
I Pruning. 
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the “ Orange 


new loc-ililJM 


precludes the rcprodiiclion of the entire paper, and the re.idcr who may 
DC specially iniercsicd in this jubje* t Is therefore referred to the original ; 
the {ollow tng abstract'* h<«»c\er» may be found useful t— 

Soil.— Mr. Brownlow shoirs that the prea.nlcnce of w.iter below the 
roots is a feature ewdently f.u-oitrab!c to orange cultivation, although this 
«aicr must not be stagnant. The peculiar underlying pebbly stratum is 
such that the w.atcr percolates from the riser below the orange groves and 


quence left unculiix-atcd. Here, in one large connected piece of perhaps 
i.ooo acres, is the g.srden tlial supplies a great pirt of eastern as «cll as 
ivcstern Ueng.'il vrith oranges; I s.ny perh.aps i,ooo acres, because the area 
under cultivation is not known to the Knisi.t proprietors themselves.” 
"One may walk for .n good hour or two, alw.ays under the shade^f orange 

, i ... . ‘ ' 1 , . I _ . S 


J. . , ... 

fmd here." The climate and soil, in Mr, Browniow's opinion, is that 
eminently suited to orange cultivation, and we maj therefore reproduce 
Dr. Waldie’s analysis o( the soil, collected for that purpose by Mr. Brown- 
low, from the Shalla plantations. 

" Of the sample reccited loo parts dried at 212 F. = 97'27 ® 

received equal to dry lOo. 

Soil dried at 3i2'‘F> 


Alumina . . . . • 

Peroxide of iron . . . « 

Lime 

Maj-nesia 

AILalies (by difference and loss) • 
Silica sotution .... 


D'og 
4 93 


’>3 

•80 

•rs 
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Or. Bonavca, commen* - * " - j 

about 1,21,093 maundsof 
of rupees, in favourable yea 
to be cquil to about 8,05 . 

Bonavla further adds? *' . 

small Taking 8,03,360 to ^ 

low, the figures would be 2,4»,6o,8oo, or about 210 ofances to the 

maund.*’ 

If.— Oranoes OP NAorOR in TiipCpSTnAi. Provinces.— We b'lve 
already given several passages that refer to the so-called wild oranges 
both of Nepal and the Central Provinces U ^sUl only be necessary 
further logive here a bnef account from ihe pen of Mr. 0 0 . Fuller, 
as published by Or, Qonavla, m order to place before the reader a 
comparative sketch of these groves to complete what hns been said ol 
the Khdsia hills. These two localities represent the bulk of the orange 
production of fndia Mr. Fuller saj s Within the fast twcfve sears 
many new orchards have been planted m Nagpur, Kamptec, and other 
parts of the district, and orange cultivation i» now spreading rapidly 
in other districts of the Province. There is a great demand hr the 
Nagpur oranges in Bombay, and considerable quanUties of the fruit 
are annually exported to this and other places. In the year 18S5, 22,600 
maunds of orange frmt were exported from Nagpur station, out of which 
2M00 maunds were exported to Bombay alone , 

It is perhaps only necessary here to repeat that the North-West Pro- 
Vinces receive their supplies from Nepal, Uelhi, and to seme extent also 
from Nagpur Panjib, Madras, and Burma are practically dependent 
on local Production from isolated orchards, hladras drawing largely 
from the Shevroys. 

Proprrfirs and f/j«— 

Gum.— The orange tree is said to yield a gum of no importance A 
sample was sent from Masuhpatam to be shown at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion in 1855. 

V . 'T” . r,f .... treats the sweet and bitter 

. • dried outer portion of the rinp of 


*’ 1 ne Munammaqan writers aeipCriue lue besi^wnu ci otaugtii 
thin-skin ’ ‘ . 

dry, the t . ' ■ 

wnen fet 

sugar. . ■ . ■ 

rh«a. *1 . » ■ 

checking * 

lice is • , . , 

Oranges are considered to be alexipharmtc and disinfectant; orange- 
water stimulating and rrtreshing. The essence is extracted by ml from 
the tmd and flowers, and is used as a stimulating liniment." \Dr.Py- 
mock,Sfat.Med W- Ind.) 

AinsUe makes the following remarks t “ Oranges arc in great repute 
amongst the Hindu physicians, who suppose that they purify the oioog, 
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allay thirst in fevers, cure catarrh, and improve ^ihe appetite. ^ sherbet j MEDICINE, 
made ' ' ' ' ' ' 


addui ' . ... ■ , , 

rmd pulverised and added to magnesia and rhubarb affords a grateful 
Ionic to the stomach in gout and dyspepsia. The roasted pulp is an 


witheczeir- - iF MV— — ' ' 

Food.— 

butcd over • _ ■ ’ 

market. ' . , ■ u i 

grown in and about Delhi is on the average larger, but more spongy, | 


••I,. I • I ^ . , ,, 

orange tree, at the consent of St. Sabina at Rome, dates from the year 
1300 . The produce of one tree ranges from 500 to 6,000 fruits a year, 
and the tree sometimes grows to a height of 50 feet, 'iilh a trunk 12 feet 
in circumference. 

Structure of the Wood.— Yellowish white, moderately hard, close and TIMBER, 
eien-grained. I2+o 

Var, 3, BigaradJa, /7. Br. Ind , I., St%.{FoTTar,tit,fee p. 33s anJ/tr3Td,p, 347,) 

Botani^ Diagnosis — Petiole short-wing^; flowers large, strongly Bl^radia. 
scented ; rind 1 ery aromatic, pulp bitter, j249 

The Bitter or Seville Orange; Hicakadisr, Pr. / Araucio 
rORTZ, II./ PoilERANZE, Gtr. 

Syn — C lULGAKis, C aoxiroLiA, Vcr. 

Habitat. — The biitcr orange 1$ xerj cxicnsixely grown in the warmer 
parts of the Mediterranean, especially in Spam and .^falta. In India it 
does not seem to be cullnated except in gardens, but it is believed b) 

• * * * ’ ■ •' ' Himilayafrom Garhwal 

■ able that its area extends 

• net almost entirely from 

Marmalade is chiefly made from the rind of this spedes, but It is Marmalade 

doubtful whether Indian-made ■ ' ■ 1250 

Seville orange, or simply fron 
oranges. The form know n as t 

as a stock for the better qualities w itnpuiieu utter oranges. Uehnite 
information cannot be obtained as to the extent the Ses ille orange is ^ing 
cuftivated in India. 

Oil or Neroli. 

Oil and Perfutaery. — Essential oils are obtained from most of the OIL 
*peoes of the Citrus family. Sir W. O'Shaughnessy, «peak;ng of the sweet ' Z 2 ^T 
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onncn, njs lint '• Ihe IcniM nrc nthcr bittcnnd conhin ctscninl oil. 

'"s -“'I- on Pcr/umct). describes neroli oil, 
/i’? 6csl qunlitt rs oblvncd b} disldhlion, w itli n alcr, from 
the isowcrsof Citnia Apraotlntn -(the sweet vinctj) According to the 
^me 'luihor, in mfenor quiht^ of nerotj is derived from the blossoms of 
Citrus Dlgaradia (the buicr yncty) This o J is cilicd £jsr«« d, Nlrch 
nnd the Oil from the {los^crs of the sweet \nricty bcirs the name 
of hsstnet dt Nlrch PHaU or A/rfih Leuee Thu statement rs opposed, 
howcNcr, to the opinion gi\cn bj iJmost e\cry other writer, the ncrolt otto 
from the sweet orange being used only as an adulterant to that from the 
bitter. The fresh flowers of the Bigaradia orange >ie!d on distillation 
htttnet fie Niroit Stfraradf md if the sepals ire carcfulK removed from 
the flowers the essence n know n as d/ AVrjb ///a// TheJatter 
IS finer and much more cxocnsixe thin the former Prom the seeds 
Essence de Petti Gram used to beminufaclurco, but this is now entirely 
distilled from the leaves and twigs it Is therefore a misnomer to call it 
Essence dt Petsi Grntn Similar essences ire distilled from the leaves of 
most species of Citrus, ind these 'ire ill used together with esscptial oil of 
onngclcif to idiiltcrite neroh oito fhe wiler which passes over with 
the oil during distilhtion constitutes, when separated from the oil, Ortn^e- 
fiveer tt'dter {see helavf) 

The extrnction of Neroli oil is chief!) cimed on it Gras'se, Cannes, 
and Nice, in South Fnnee also m Algena In Prance, about 20000 
cwt of the flowers arc annually d stilled The sweet varietj jiefds but 
half the amount of oil which may be obtained from the bitter, as much as 
06 per Cent being often obtained The oil of neroli is commonly aduU 
tcrated with bergamet and ftUt grntn According to FlUckiger, the 
neroli common!) sold contains |ihs Essence de petit gram, ith essence 
of bergamot, and |{hs of true neroli 

Fine neroli oil is brow msh,of most fragrant odour, and bitterish aromatic 
flavour, specific gravity, at II* C, being o 8S9 It 1 s neutral to test paper 
When mixed with alcohol it displays a bright violet fluorescence quite 
distinct from the blue fluorescence of a solution of quinine 

NerolJ Camphor.— -The authors of the Pharmaeagraphta obtained by 
distillation from the oila very small amount of camphor called AVroh Cam 
phar, and they state that ihcywcrc unable to obtain any simifar substance 
from the oils of bergamot, petit gram, or onnge peel 

Uses of NefoU Oil — Oil of ncroh is employed almost exclusively m 
perfumery The “petite” and the 'bigarade ncroh are used toanenor- 
mous extent in the manufacture of Hungary water and Eau de Cologne 
and other handkerchief perfumes Thc"pefif^rn»«” is mamiy consumed 

— The flowers b) infusion in a fatty body makean ad- 
mirable pomatum, the strength and quality varying according to the nu^ 
ber of infusions of the flowers made m the same grease By o'g«oog 
orange flower pomatum m rectified spmts in the proportion . 

pounds to eight poundsof pomade to a gallon of spirit for ^ ’ 

the exiratt de fieur d'orange is obtained, a ,t,. f.p-h 

passed by no other scent In this state its ^aur resembles that of the iresn 
flow ers so much that «»ih closed eyes the best judge could not disting 
the scent of the extract from that of the fresh flowers 

Orange flowpr Watfr -This is an impormnt article of manufacture. 

among the distillers of essential oils It is ‘lerce Tl^e 

“ There are three sorts of orange-flower waters found in ^ 

first IS distilled from the flowers, the second is made with disti 
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The Bergamot Oraage 


CITRUS 

Aurantium. 


1 I from the leaver, the stems, and the 

’ {Pitsst'i “As met wjtb in com- 
of a faintly green sh yellow tinge 
delicious odour and a bitter taste ’ 


|P£nrt/MBRr 


(Pharmacog\ 

Essential Oil or ORA^oE peel—-** 


Largely made at Messina, and 


Bi^arade and Essence de Portugal 

‘‘These essences are but little consumed in England m liqueur mak 
mg and in perfumerj {Phan tacog ) 

Var 3 Bergamia, FI Br Ind I siS 
The Bergamot Orange 

Syn — C Aurantiwm var Oergauia W & A Prodr gS C LiM 
JilETTA var DC Pradr \ ^ 

Vern — Z«wh« h»J« Um*, HiNO Dok U^bu Benc Cimbu Mar 
Lmbu,ntmbu Gvj i«mil SiNO(accord "g to Slocks) Elumteh tham 
# I. _ T, » — tiaranno jonakam 

pkalam Sans ,Limue 
Pers , Debt, Smo , 


Var 3 
Bergamia 

1258 


References — " 
yotgl Port 
Pharnt Ind 
iStk Ed IOC 
D speHS S31 
Per/u nery 
Diet 49 T 


Habitat— The Bergamot Orange is cultivated near Reggio in South 
Calabria in Sicily and m the south of France,* but it is only rarely met 
with tn India It may be doubted ho v far the above vernacular names 
given to it are correct The fruit when full grown is still unripe and 
green they are sometimes known as green oranges Some of the green 
oranges met with in India {and already alluded to p 340) may belong 
to this variety 


Bergamot Oil 


Oil — The r nd of the fru t yields on express on the o 1 known under 
the name Bergamot For th s puijiose the fruits arc used and one 
hundred of them are sa d to produce about three ounces of the otto 
Formerly the oil was extracted by dstillation or by expressing the 
rasped rind these processes have been superseded by the icuelle 
a special instrument described in Spans Bncyclopadta page 1457 

General Characters of the Oil — ^The oil as produced by the mach ne 

pro- 

rant 

vity 

It 

K wo lurpen 
Pharmacog) 

Chemical Composition —The authors of the Pharmacograbhta sav 
“ If essential oil of bergamot is submitted to rectification the port ons 

C. 1260 


OIL 

1259 


CHEMISTBY 

1260 


34^ 


DicHfitmry oj' Eci»}p»}}^ 


CITRUS 

Aurantiutn. 


The Btttcr at SctnHe Otange. 


1252 


jaS 3 


*254 


E 9 .Ud 6 

Cologne 

12 55 

1256 


*257 


oraaccs, «ays lliat Ihc tc.i\cs arc rajhrr bi/fctand conhun ettcnml oil, 

i *.V *'' • ®f ntyoU by ibc perfumers, is cifTordcd 

by the nosvers, bis %ork on Perfumerv, describes ncroli oil, 

flntl tnnt the bc4l qunbts * .. . r , ( • 

the flQv\crsof Citrus Aurantfu 

<nne .nuihof, nn inferior qmlu 

Citrus Gfg»radiA (the bitter snr . 

.nod the oil from the flowers of the sweet \anety bears the name 
c\ Littuct dt Stroll rHale ex S^’trpJ$ tcJiee> Th's stitement is opposed, 
bowtNCr, to the opinion j»i\cn by nimpst every other svTJtcr, the nerob olio 
from (he sw ett orange being used otjiy as an aduUerant to that from the 
bitter. The fresh flowers of the Bigaradia orange \icld on distillation 
£tif .*V‘ *' r > t .t-j. Us »'"movcd from 

the ■ • ■ •* “ The totter 

is fit * • •* •».* * * 1 the seeds 

Eiunet dt VtUi Grain used to bcmanuficturca, but this is nou entirely 
distilled from the {eaves and twigs: it h therefore n misnomer to caWil 
Eisentt d* PeUi Grain. Simitnt essences are divlilled from the leaves of 
mostspecicso • .. *• • *. • •• »»--•. w -1 « i 

orange leaf to • • • t * • • . 

the oil during • • • • 

fiavir IWxttr (fee Wew) 

I he extraction of NcroU oiJ is chieflv carried on at Cras*e, Cannes, 
and Nice, m South France, also in Algeria In trance, about so , 000 
CM,t, o( the flowers arc annually distiUctl The sweet tanety yields but 
half the Amount of oil which may be obtained front the biiier, as much as 
od per cent being often obtained. The oil of ncroh ts commonly adul- 
icraicd with bergamot and feUl grain According to FldcWger, the 
nerol: comment) sold contains |lhs Eutnee de Petit graxn, ^th essence 

: ' . • , bitterish aroTnatic 

. , ' " » . utraf to test paper, 

n ■ • V fluorescence quite 

• • ne 

*, • . . pftta obtained by 

. . . ailed S'eroli Cmn. 

, - / similar substance 

trout mu i>ii9 4^1 V.. , V, i. . , , 

Uses of NeroU Oil ~Od of ntrob is employed almost exclusively m 
perfumery. The “petale” and the’‘bigar.ade’' neroh are used to^evior* 
mous extent in the tnanufaanre of Hungary water and Eau de Cologne 
and other handkecchicl perfumes. The** petit gram *' ts main!) consumed 
for scentine soap. ^ . . r .. t,.,:,, «,ai,e an ad^ 

the num- 

. digesting 

orange-flower pomatum m rectihed spirits m^uii. 

iherchief perfume sur- 
I • , emhles that of the fresh 

" distinguish 

lanufacture, 

pharma^* 

“ There are three sorts of orangc-flower waters tounu ui co ncr«* T « 
first IS distilled from the flowers , the second is made sww disUiteci wa e 
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The Bergamot Oraage. 


CITRUS 

Aurantium. 


andneroli, and the third is distilled from the leaves, the stems, and the 
joung unnpe fruit of the orange tree.” (Fiesse) ** As met with in com- 
merce, orange-water is colourless or of a faintly greemsh-yellow tinge, 
almost perfectly transparent, wi‘h a delicious odour and a bitter taste.” 
(Pharmacog) ^ , , ,, , 

Essential Oil of Or *" 

also the south of France ! 
process, partly from the E ^ 

tugal Orange, the scarcely ripe fruit being in either case employed The 
oil made from the former is much more valuable than that obtained from 
the latter, and the two are distinguished in price-currents as Essence de 
Bsgarade and Essence de Poriugal. 

“These essences are but little consumed in England, m liqueur-mak- 
ing and m perfumery.” {Pharmacog'^ 

Vsr 3. Bergamla, PI Ind , /, 515 
The Bergamot Orange 

Syn. — C Aurantium, var Bergauia, IV & A Prodr , gS f C Lim- 
V< , 


Var. 3 
Bergamla 

1Z58 


Lamya^si, or tiitt buyu.st, BuRM 
References — P* ^ - 

Voigt, Host 
Pharm Ind , 
iSth Ed , too. 

, 331 


ipp,l3, 
r, Supp 
Uspens , 
■ 

Ptesse, 


Perfumery a- j , 141; , tjatjour, Cyeiop , S«i/a! 

Diet , 49 , Treasury 0/ Botany , Ure, Diet 0/ Arts and Manufactures 
Habitat —The Bergamot Orange is cultivated near Reggio in South 
Calabria, in Sicily, and in the south of France,' but it is only rarely met 
with m India. It may be doubted bow far the above vernacular names 
given to It are correct The fruit, when full grown, is still unripe and 
green, they are sometimes known as green oranges Some of the green 
oranges met with in India {and already alluded to, p 340) may belong 
to this >anety. 

Bergamot Oil 

Oil.— The nnd of the fruit yields on expression the oti known under 
the name Bergamot For this puiT>ose the fruits are used, and one 
hundred of them are said to produce about three ounces of the otto I 
Formerly the oil was extracted by distillation or by expressing the ' 
rasped nnd, Jiut these processes have b-"" « j « . . 

a special instrument described m Spans' ’ 

General Characters of the Oil — The 
referred to above, is of a greener tint th 

cess “ It IS a clear, limpid liquid, Wiin a peculiar and very fragrant I 
odour, anda bitterish, somewhat warm, aroroaticUste Its specific gravilv I 
vanes from o 86 to 0 83 , and its boiling point from about tSi® to xSt'* It ' 
bas a slightly acid reaction , is miwble with rectified spim oil ofturDen- 
tine, and glacial aceticacid, and IS dextrogjre” {Pharmaeog) ^ 
Chemical Composition —The authors of the Pharmacographxa sav • 
“It essenual oil of bergamot is submitted to rectification, the portions 
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Dictionary of the Economic 


CITRUS 

Medica. 


The Citron. 


The sweet lime (0. Llmetta) .*»pncif^ t£> be ihe soulbern minJestatron of 
the species, and the wntcr would be disposed to look for the lemon in the 
far cast, if not in China, c\cn .*iUttough tlic Chinese names for it do not occur 
m the ancient writings. As a cultivated plant, ii may have ^read from 
China to India before it had attracted much attention in Lhina itself 


Allhouph not wild, the plant is more frequent m Assam than in Bengal, 
and It IS possible it may have entered India across the Chino-Assam 
frontier. 

This species includes as varieties the Gtron, the Lemon, the Sweet and 
the Sour Lime. 


Vftr. I Vat. I. Medica proper. 

Mcdica. 

, 1270 Tiir CiTROv, CrnRAT-TREF, An vsiVaerLE, Dng.f Cedratier, 

ClTRONIFR, />.,* CmnATO,CFDRO,//./CtDRO, iip.; ClDRElR, 
Port. { Ceoratfk, Citronesbaum, Germ. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the origin of the word 
Citron. It IS presumed that the Median apple was 53 nonymous^ with^ the 


Syn.— 'C Aurantium, twr medica, W.&A Vreir ;C. medica, tar, A., 
Linn , ClTROS MEOiCii, R\uo. 

Vera.*— fli/awra, fim$w, kutta, iara nimiw, turanj, nimiH, hm«» Hiho., 
r*, ‘ ‘ , I »- — I # fc»« •»'f «»A«i Besq j 

. • trtaht' 

' , , • Duk ; 

. ■ I, nara 


iM, 6tja' 
Gana 
■ l/afvra 
\kab , 
vh-tftjia 


khamyah-Ontaihava.hVKti ; 5rrfa»'art, SiNQ 
R« 





rt Mill," the Ivhisi.a 
ar and along 
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The Citron, The Lemon. 


CITRUS 

Medica. 


History.— The citron is supposed to base been introduced into Grewe 

and Italy from Persia and the ^ - *■ P ’ 

Theophrastus as abundant in 
tnay nave been known to the 

Captivity According to'Gallesio it was introduced into Italy about the 
third or fourth century. The Jews cultivated citron when under the Roman 
rule, and used the fruit, as at the present day, in the Feast of Taber- 
nacles , each person bringing a citron in his hand. Dr Royle found the 
species growing wild m the forests of Northern India, and, as already 
stated. It may therefore fairly be conjectured that the original home of 
the citron was in India. It has now spread over the whole of the civilised 
world, and even in cold regions it is cultuated under artificial heat. 

^uQi — Said to yield scantily an unimportant gum Sent from Ma« 
sulipatam to the Madras Exhibition in 1855. 

Oil —The flowers yield on distillation a vety fragrant oil resembling 
neroli, which is chiefly used for the manufacture 0/ Hungary water. An- 
other perfume known os Cedrat is obtained from the nnd of the fruit, both 
by distillation and expression The extract of cedrat is only the essential 
oil of citron dissolved to spirits, to which bergamot is sometimes added. 
{jPltSM ) 

Medtane.— Citron bind is hot and dry and tonic; puir cold and dry, 
SFEPS, LEAVES, and pfcowFRS hot and dry, juicb refrigerant and astrin- 
gent. According to Theophrastus the fruit is an cypellent of poisons 


sedotise {yenr-Book, Bharm , 1874, day) 

Special OpimoBS— § “The nnd is made into a marmalade and is 
an antiscorbutic” (SurgeoH’ilajor A. S. G JayaXar, Mushai) “It 
IS made into preserve and is used for dysentery” {JSurgeon^Majof 

. • • h Mta as large, 

t , aromatic, pulp 

scanty, sub acid Ihe nnd makes good comfit, the pulp is .also pre- 
served in sugar. Doth fruit and preserve are somewhat bitter to the 
taste The nnd of the fruit candied is well known as a delicate 
svveatmeat, Atkinson sajs the wild fruit 15 used fOr pickling {khaiat) 
Dr. Bonavia remarks that citronsareicry little used in India, except for 
medicinal purposes “On the Western coast of India, they have manv 
large varieties, and at Mangalore th<y eat the thick sweet skin after 
peeling off the hiuer rind In Lucknow , and in Rampur, RohilcuruLand 
other places thej make a preserve of the thick skin of the citron^hich 
they call * Turunj.* All the citrons, both sweet and sour, have a ilfy pulp,'” 
Structure of the Wood — White, moderatclj hapd 
Domestic Use.— The font put ^mjjrgrtxlotlyj^'kecps away moths. 

Var. 2 Limonum, sp Rtsso. ^ 

The word lemon is from the Arabic and this, through the 

Persian, IS the Hindi l\mu,Umttt, or probably adopted by the I 

Sanskrit people Much stress fs by authors laid upon the fnet that the 
■ _ ' !■ ull to See 

' ' , ric name 

I . ' • obabilu} 

' ' * 'I . ■ . referred 

. . vn“v. ... iis the 


CUM 

1271 

OIL. 

1272 


Pulp. 

Seeds 

1275 

Leaves 

1276 

Juice 

1278 

POOD 

Fruit 

a 

1280 

Candled Rind 

1281 

Pickles, 

1282 
Preserve 

made of sk(n. 

1283 

TIMBER 

12^ 

DOMESTIC 

1285 

Var 2 
Limonum 
12£6 


t ird nimtif or large nimhu/ 
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CITRUS 

Medica 


The Citron. 


The sweet lime (O Limetta) appears to be the southern manifestation of 
the species, and the \vnier would be disposed to look for the lemon in the 


Although not mid, the plant is morefrequent m Assam than in Bengal, 
and it IS possible it may have entered India across the Chmo Assam 
frontier 

This species includes as varieties the Citron, the Lemon, the Sweet and 
the Sour Lime 

Var, 1 Var, i. Medica proper. 

Medica. ^ 

. 1270 The Citro*j, Cedrat-tree, Adasi’s apple, Eng / Cedratier, 

CiTRONIER, ^ , ClDRATO, CedRO, 7/ , ClDRO, Sp , ClDRElRj 
Pori , Cedraten, Citronenbaum, Germ 
Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the origin of the word 
Citron It IS presumed that the Median apple was synonymous with the 


Syn — C Aurantium, var mcdica. W & A Troir , C, meoica, \ar A , 
Ltrtn , Citrus medica, Risso 

•, Hind j 

, BEN6 j 

a I 1 , maha- 

• r • Duk , 

ivtmmu yutidu, narO 


Elumtch’chnm paeham, ttar* 
dalha, dabba madhtpala I 
puramv, Tel , PJxmhe 
paU naranrta, MaCA , 
(according to Brandis^ 
Turanj, PERS , TAaij-Q 
kkava, sk-on lakhava,o\^ 
References 


X 


hitra,Far FI Suffn 

B. . . . - 

Femedtes, 1S78 DC 


Bomb FI , Supp , 13 e 

• im Dc^ •VVN*! 


Moodeen Sheriff Su^ -n. 

128, V c Duit, hn\ 

210 1 Year Book Pk \ 

Gums 6 * Gum 
and Gum resins 
PI Bomb , 149, 

Botany Ure, Du^ M \ 

Habitat— ' '-•' •' 

and Garo hills ^ 

the Sarju, und” 

moist region^ -;n^» '■‘Le- 

Italj, a„din>''^ 

r-P" 


ft, 


, shouk ta kwoh, sn-ousd 

^rattdts, For F 2 , 5'r, 87 ^ 1 
itnb. So, Dais &Giis, 
K Cilrtis Family in NeiP 
'■■( Hort.Sub Cal, 142 
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\fi^essy, Peng Dish , 
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The Lemon, The Soar Lime. 

CITRUS 

Medica. 

Lemons, as well as other fruits of the same order, contain aprinci. 
^\e—hesperidene By some chemists this substance is described as biller 
and crystalline, and by others as tasteless Gladstone obtained from oil 

the flowers of Citrus decu. 
r of Chemistry, Calcutta ) 

MEDICINE 

ed from lemon orlimeiuice 
It occurs in colourless crystals, is very soluble in water, less soluble in 
rectiffed spirif, and insofuole in pure ether. The chief use of citric acid | 
in medicine is in the preparation of effervescing draughts and refrigerant 
drinks, dose being from ten to thirty grams. 

§ “ The amount of free citric acid contained in Indian limes appears to 
be somewhat less than that found m the varieties cultivated m Europe, 
and vanes from 25 to jo grains of u * ' • r • 

(Surgeon C f H Warden, Profess 1 

Citric acid. 

1293 

1 

Lemon Syrup —In the ^/larwrtc * 

Syrup, 

are given for the preparation of th 

peel two ounces, lemon juice, strained, one pint, refined sugar, two 
pounds and a quarter Heat tbe lemon juice to the boding point, and 
having put it into a covered vessel with the lemon peel, let tnem stand 

1294 

1 


sloughtfiff of the mucus membranes I have given 12 ounces a day in 
apparently hopeless cases with success” (From a Contributor) " Lemon 
oil mixea with glycerine is applied on the eruption of acne ’ (Sitrgton 
i> and gunpowder used topically for sea- 

'* Ity, Rajshahye) ‘ The fruit in the form 

of the spleen '• (Sttrgton J C Penny. 

Ainriftitr) 

Food— The lemon juice is used largely in sherbetsand cooling drinks 
The fruit is also pickled 

Var 3 acida. 

The Sour Lihe of India 

Syn ~C AciD\ Raxi FI /nrf , Ed CBC $9^ (Roxburgh appeani 
1^1 n t * 1 . < . > I .L c • _ X t J -j-jjg Q Limetta, 

Femediet) as having 
and not to the South 
If this proves correct , 


Vern —Lein, nriiJ limbu nimbi liman n bi, lima Hind , Lebu nehu, 
Umhu, nebu iagaii nebt — — a, — . r ,t t 

ntba Bemo , Nimbi, kutlah Him 
nwtbu Gvj , Limbu, Mak L%m 
mxch-cham pathnm tlemxtehum 
pandu, nimmopartdu Tel , 
jonaiam naranna, jCrui nlpfs 
Fambxra Ixmpika, nimbuio 

Linxun, limue Aamxr vimu, U , », «h/ •• »• i 

Thanhaya.tamya ii.tamhiyisifTivnn ,Dth\, ' ' * 

Fi, S3, Sttwrl, Pb PI, ip, DC Origin, 
Cult FI, 179, V C Dull Mat Mtd Hind, 226 , Axnilxe.Hat Tnd , 
' • >93 Uxm Out 710 } McCann, Uges and Tans Bengal. 

or m B., 
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Didurcr^ cf A ’rr 


CITRUS 

Wrdica. 


ttTTrKztr 

irpt 


rr 't'*t 


pH, 1) l^'‘ •a’Tc Irri ncni n 1 rf f i*t /-n -v' s U 

t^c • ' iJ crr-j^-M**! Cm ard II Cl “ (T r ' / »,• ) 


Pf c y»?*tJ<< anrf U»^* tjf lifn ■’n u w^ctl in p r< n -rv an { i » 

a f-tvtAi rj; apt- Pi«stc rt > n iv I’t? firfU » ''1m 

< rti f* » ^ cl"r< tv, f v j^^un p« 'V ’ « 

f T I* p r F riM^j t « rapid oii I itx n it »b» »i* i t> 1 1'*' nt'^l t j-<. t 

fun- rj- pTtaip, ai it ft«« n'fcf ih-»n «x! rr^ in a’J f i t r 1 1 irn r m i!i 
J-Pf^p p -**a '•'t * > pr'^o'-rd ■ 11 n t krrp «c 1 In |Nr n'vru'i tar f 
K*^** (^^ 2 ^ ^ f*T*OTnM, i» «V*Tij 4 W il »!¥€ I in *p nf. in »! n pr j r« 
*»•« »f » » ! 1 ♦ t c»in^rt c4 nl t n «p p\l ^ i f «p r t h a l« 

n n f f <*t* » rt I"!- p« in Ih** r'lnufaiturr rf r i j iV ( « 1 » 

In f-' *k' < rp, I li'lr- nUa« r*w’ m* srd tarr* p itive »frn i, 

ra p, 4“ I « 1 *^ ^ir* a** ! ru*<rfnt'*rt •I'fn np^ I r I en*rrn il y I b " 

I'-'m n -* I Bi a Ixal app \.» n *»» S tl-u! (f il rcT i* ♦ 

Vf — Thnrr aft rl*" >i* il pl'tv c( l^»• frii I nen* n** h * C 

«4r»a p''/** 'iJ It) 1*'“ «“» rr pirt i f ^^* r •* I » ( i) •■ re nf i) 

(« f»/ jv-p t ~tj r t f ^ J I - J r tl r Ir I 1 •* 4 ) 1 C* f ll 1 ^ ^ j * cni'i f 2 '’'’ 1 ' ' 
an I ffl'n rvi s p I pn i> [ 1 p i« ^ 

• *aia~a— — tr ‘ 

*’ \ ^•M V I tf ■'Itipvtvv.anja’vnxp t 

t » 1*1 tr-**? * <y 1 h ) i» r 'T w *» » 

a j r ft . 1 -' -t %*»<'(• •ry a** •*' I It ' f 'Tin m a* 

. t-x {f i»m» /-/) Mf Dlffr* PTWfll « lyT !*■ « M 
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The Lenioo; The Sour Lime. 


§ “Lemons, as well as other fruus of the same order, contain apnnci. 
^\e—hesperidene By some chemists this substance is described as bitter 
and cr^staJhne, and b^ others as tasteless Gladstone obtained irom oi) 

1 u . which he called hespcridene. 

the flowers of Cltnis decu. 
r of Chemistry, Calcutta ^ 
’^fromiemon or Umc juice. 
It occurs in colourless crystals, Js very soluble in water, less soluble m 
rectified spirit, and insoluble in pure ether. The chief use of ctinc acid ' 
in medicine IS in the preparation of effervescing draughts and refrigerant 
drjnJ<s,_dose being from ten to thirty grains. j 


CITRUS 

Medica. 


MEDICINE. 


C»Me»c5d. 

1293 


(Surgeon L y H l^ardett, trojessor 0 / ciumtury, t,uuuua ) 

Lemon Symp —In the Pharmacoptctaof India the following directions 
arc given for the preparation of this substance: “Take of fresh lemon 
peel two ounces, lemon juice, strained, one pint, refined sugar, two 
pounds and a quarter. Heat the lemon iuice to the boiling point, and 
having put it into a covered vessel with the lemon peel, let them stand 
' ' ’ e the sugar m the filtered houid 

I Weigh three pounds and a naif 

t' ■ , * Most useful in dysentery with 

Sloughing of the mucus membranes. I ha\c given u ounces a day m 
appsrent^ honclcss cases with success " (From a Couinbutor). “ Lemon 
w) mxea^v.iih ^gJ)cerine is applied on the eruption of acne” (Surgeon 1 


S)rrup, 

1294 


(Ronburgh appear 
*) The C LJmctu, 

Rtmfdit,) ai Kavine 
n< lo itie South 
'* Prove* Cofrrrt 


Afnr/tsir) 

Food— TI1C lemon jmee is used largely in sherbets and coohng dnnks. 
The fruit 1$ also pickled. *• 

Var. 3. aeJda. 

The Sour Lime of India. 

Syn — C ACIDV. R^xh .FI Ind , El CD c. 
tn include unJ<-r thi* not merely the Sour Lim* but all Lrmoi 

tfcscT.lw-dtiymany author* {e f . Or BiCO inAr» «. 

InUian **eet I me. the juice of which t» *nd pl«v*Bt If Ihi* Trove* Correct 
the »j nonym* m»y retiu're to be rearranged. * J rove* corrm 

Vern — ieiil, ImiM. nlmij nlhi.Dmt, Ifmo ; Uia fifin 

b-.hu, nmii, /./I Hcii,. mho. eomroi.neh,. 

nimby, GlJ J Z.i«»i4»,, Mva . Limmn, mtty.mmit, Out 1 £[„. 


7A4-Var4,M«.r*r<,ra-iSj.e.«,lJL»»* .ZJeSi, Sikch ‘ 

tar /i.r,p, t t I/yfi, XltJ JhnJ , tr t A,mi t,. Imi 
O'T .7 ‘7 ^rCauw, l»rer Tair. ttroea'. 

tJi.KexrO^ CyiJ, tkf hrt.Cy. OxtJrl* Hf fiM. 


e^aydrm 0%2 Ar*^rty\ 
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The Sweet Lime, The Sweet Lemon. | 

IM 

not a village In the whole of India where the kaghtt-ntmbii would no\ 

readih eroirP "Akhough they are called limes, I believe them to be an , 
■ ‘ r of India” “ They call them j/irrA«trc 

FOOJ. 


/P7/ yVighl, 
\ C LtUETTA, 

d 4 rjROn^nt 


Ri,6g5 Dr. Bonavla divides ■ . 

Citron leiTion }” “lemons proper,” anda groupof sour Citrus known by 
the name of guttffoUe and behari lemons 
Var. 4. Llnictta, ]V. {9* A. > ft. Br Ini,d* p. $15- 
The Lime or Ikdia. 

Syn — C NOfltLls, Laur , as in Kura, For Ft Burnt . 

Je,t iS^, C Limetta, It might be asked, has the 

Ftsio, kvrcet or bitter fruits ’ tf the latter, >t might be stewed i 
of var aoda, 

Vem ^ — fthtka nthu, tiemhi, mttha avtnl phat. Hind , Mtlha ttebM\ 
Beng j Stila-ntmbH^ Pe , Ahlka Itmbu, Guj , Bomb , BUmttehutn, 
Taw , Mm»no^«N<iu,giya«t»>ima, Tei. ;£‘ritmi/cAi tiarfsctim. Mala > 
^/odAMiarioIii^, Sans ; rAanA0/<ff, BuRU .DrAi, Sing. 

Belercnces.— e», » , r* • " 

Sleaiart, Pb , , *• 

179; 

fumtry.lSO, . • . 

hianu/Jlt , 

Habitat,— Cofnnion)y cultivated 10 most parts of India and Burma. 1 
Wost probably a native of Southern India; Wight says it is indigenous 
at Kolagberry in the Nilgm hills 

Botatne Oiagaosis —Leaves with umged petioles, Boners small, 
white, fruit globose or ovoid, shortly mamillate, rmd with concave 
scsicles 

The limes .ipproach much nearer to the true oranges than do any of 
the other forms of C* Medica fndeed, it is difficult to say bowr far 
the -published accounts of C Liiaelta have become mixed up with 
C Bigaradia, and the vernacular names given to both these forms, as 
T , o » Afanyof 

I ’ . • pages 340 

• C BObtllS 

, , by others 

unuer C. aigaraaia 

Medidne — § ’* Exlensivelj used as refrigerant in fever and jaundice ” 
(Surgecn 7 - C Ptnny, Amritsar) 

Food— The fruit js both eaten fresh and after being preserved or 
cooked in various uays, but the juice is not so much valued as that of the 
preceding variety. 

Var. 5. Lamia, IF. fff A., FI, Br. fnd , /, jrj. 

The Sweet Lemon, Lwxa, Pr, & Germ. 

Vem,— Sec C Liuetta 

Habitat.— TMs form is very httle koownm India. and oenm onlyocca- 
J ,. ■.'•* »' '■ Indian 

» I ' , " * * ’ * ' ' "* kme” 

* , ■ ' linged 

V .. . luii, iiu I uiitm jeiiyvv.ovoicmbIong,%iaia long curved mamvlla 
rmd uJth coniex tesiclcs; pulp sueet, / 
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The MftftiUrin or Maltese Orange. 


OIL 

1305 

l3ttS 


1307 


CMcnliiil Oil.— Dr. HIM «i )5 llul iliis oil Ij prepircJ at Snuill.ncc in 
Cainbrin by mcthmicaf menns. 

Citrus nobiliSj/^Kr. 

Thf M\vd\ri\ Orwcf, somclimcs also called the Maltese 
Orvncf. 

Syn — CiTRi 1 emsE'isis awt C inuTirotius 
Vern,— ProbiUy lf»*i same a% Cor C Liwetta, tl u the kin ofChma. 
Habitat.— Cultivated in China .and Cochin*China, nhcre it .appears to 


Mandarin. Mr, Clarke reports that its cultivation on the KhSsia hills 
has been greatly ettended Dr. Bonavla speaks m the highest terms of 
the blood oranges of GuJranuaLa and of jaunporc. New to European 
gardens at the beginning of the present century, hut now cultivated plen- 
tifully in S'cily and Malt.a, known as iant^fnnes m St. Michael’s. 

Botanical Diagnosis.— A tnodcraie-sized tree; fruit uneven m sur- 
face, sphencal but flattened on the top; nnd \er> thin, dark reddtsh- 
vellovv ; pulp .almost blood red with a peculiar flavour; both leaves and 
fruit have the same odour. 


CNCOURACE- 
KCNT OP 
Cl/LTlVATfON 
IN INDIA, 



wnicn tncy are nioie ovcuuauy lamous. he urges tnui me bioouoraiigei, 
of Gujramvala and Jaunpore should be fostered and developed, as these 
are not only the finest oranges met with m India, but would come into 
market in the hot season when no others are available, that the true 
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that Lahore should give attention to its pear-shaped karua and the large, 
sour, and juicy lemon known m the Panjdb as and that Bombay 

should prepare to meet the Indian demand for its excellent pomelos In 
this way, with extended railway communication, free interchange 
’ * ' * nd a more constant and uni- 

' ' roughout the year. “ By re- 

• ge scale, to those localities to 

■ • vTOuld be trained, who would 

* • articular variety, and would 

grow up conversant with the best modes of dealing w ith it, not only w ith 
regard to the cultivation and propagation, but also with the best mooes of 
packing and preserving the fruit for a long time,” 


1309 


CLAUSENA, Ltnn j Gtn. PI , ^04. 

Clausena indica, Ohv iFLSr.Ind,I,sos;Beddome;'?.vrKCZs:. 

Syn. — PiPTOSTYtis mnicA. ,♦ Dais. & Ctis ,Sontb Fl,29i Ber- 
ClRA NITIDA, T'Aw , £itUfM CeylaH PI , ^ 

Vem. — Mtgong-baraftehUgass, Smo. 

Reference.— L ijJm, U,Pl cf Bomb ,33 

C. 1309 
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Ergot of Rye. 


CLAViCEPS 

purpurea. 


Habitat — A shrub or small tree, met with in the Western Peninsula 
from the Bombay Ghats to the Anamally Hills, apd also in Ceylon 

Structure of the Wood — Close-grained and hard, adapted for thelathe 

Clausena pentaphylla, DC , Fi Br Ind , I , $03 

Syn — Amvris pentaphvlla, Roxh Ft tnd,Fd C B C , 

Vem — RaltaxxjoUtiurjmukha Uyrtx', Hiko 
R eferences —Brandts, For FI , 4 ^, Gamble, Man Ttnth % S9 
Habitat —A deciduous shrub native of the Sub Himalayan tracts, from 
Kumaon to Nepal, especially the ial forests of the Duns and of Oudh 
Mcdiace —The bruised leaves are highly aromatic, and are believed 
to possess medicinal properties 


TIMBER 

1310 

1 3 11 


MEDICIKS 

Leaves 
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CLAVICEPS. 


Claviceps purpurea, Tuhant, Fuvgi 

The Ergot, Ergot of Rve, Horved or Spiked Rye {^SecaU 
Cornutum), Bunt 

Syn.— ScLEROTiUM clavcs, DC Ercotietia abort: faciens, Quek 
OiDEUM ABORTirACIENS, Berk & Br , 

References —pharm Ind , Rjr , O Skaughnessy, Beng Disp , 67J, I 

76 , Balfour, Agrt Pests 0 / India tft, /K, /lari & Hanb , Pharma 
I 1-Fi, Benil & Trim, Med Ft, /r ,yoj, U S Dtspens , iSth 
Ei , 55« ; 

Dr R. Tjrtfer (If Cal Med Phys. Tram, tSyt, vol V , p 441) 
reports that barley in (he Upper Provinces of India is often affected with 
a disease very similar to, if not identical with, ergot of rye The diseased 
grain :s spohen o! as beingvery poisonous This same, or apparently the 
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w heat distncts ''*1-'* * ' *■ , 

being carefullj « 

Mediane-. • ( • • 

produced within the palea; ot the common rye, Secale cereale, forms the 
officinal part ‘ In medicinal doses ergot acts principally upon the mus- 
cuhr fibres of the uterus, causing them to contract strongly and continu- 

#•»*,— . ' . jin,* .. j « _ u r 1 . » 

• • ter 


MEOICIME. 
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lius, iiuiii II e uteius. 

In t>\ erdoscs ergot produces nausea, vomiting, colicVy pains, head- 
ache, and sometimes delinum, stupor, and even death taken fora 
fengih of lime, as m bread made with diseased rye, »l acts as a poison, 
producing two conditions of the constitution, termed respectisely, gan- 
grenous ergotism and con\*u!sne ergotism, both accompanied with formi- 
cation ’ {Bentley fs* 7"nmfn) 

C. 1314 
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Ergot of Rye j Clay, 
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1316 


1317 


. No cITofl npppnn!oh*j\e been rmde lo test medicTlI^ the properties «t 
the 1“ - ' , a entirely from Puropc 

j 5 ‘ ■ • ■ loisonous property of 

‘^'*’'1 • • , outunrd appearance, 

seem of good quality but \\liich contain a fungus, most probably an ergot 
It seems probable that Indian ssheat rust may bt aue to a species of 
iEcidlum reared on a Euphorbia 

Some \\ntcrs have attributed to an ergot the poisonous qualities which 
hesaTt (Lathynis satinis) is said to possess An indulgent use of this pc*, 
induces a paralysis of the lower limbs which is generally incurable 
Ste under Ftingold Pests. 


CLAY.I 

Clay IS a hydrated silicate of alumina, which is expressed in miner- 
alogy by the formula H.Si, O.+H, O which may be said to be Si O. 
46 40, Al, O 39 C3, Water 13 92. 

Vernacular and other names ^ArgtU, Pr i Than, Gersi , Cil, chthm 
wah, sau^i t (ialam. Hind , Kalt munnu (Potter’s clay), Tam , Banha 
ntioiRu, Tel t Tannnh (white clay), Mal , hftshna mtrliia. Sans. 

• ,f j r> t fft tT> p .i rrr 


Properties and Classificatioo ~The pure clay, defined above, when 
It occurs, IS generally known as “Kaolin *’ or “ Porcelain clay There 
are, however, numerous oiher inferior qualities, such as fire clay, pipe- 
clay, shale, clunch, loam, mud or silt, mudstone, &,c , &c Some of 
these would, however, be more correctly defined as soils containing more 
Of less clay Usually they are soft and plastic, and emit, when breathed 
on, the peculiar odour known as “argillaceous” They chiefly occur as 
superficial deoosits m river-basins, estuaries, or dned up lakes Pure 
clay 13 derived from a decomposition of felspar, from which the silicates of 
potash, soda, &c , have been washed out The purer forms of clay are 
derived from granite, the quartz and mica having been washed away as 
sand, and alumina silicate thrown down in the low-lying tracts of country 
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to be the chief governing pnnciples that determine the economic value or 
utility of a clay Iron may qualify a clay for one purpose but altogether 
disqualify it for another Any finely divided mineral substance, which 
contains from 10 to 30 per cent of alumina in the form of silicate, and 
which becomes plastic on being moistened and retains the form imparted 
to it by a mould even when dned or burned, is popularly termed “ clay ” 
These facts naturally lead to an industrial classification of the clays, 
and m dealing with those met with in India we shall, as far as possible, 
take them up in the alphabetic^ order of their better known names in 
preference to attempting a scientific assortment 

L— BRICK CLAYS 

In the early part of the present century, it was thought necessary to 
import backs into India from England It was soon discovered, how. 
ever, that in almost every district clajs suitable for this purpose existed a 
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Brick-Clay. 


CLAY. 


abundince, for bricks were employed in many buildings in India long 
anterior to the arri\al of the Lnglish Some of an enormous sire arc 
found m the ancient monuments, and in more recent limes others much 
smaller than the European t\ pc 

Ball saj-s : “ As a rule Indian-made bricks do not bear a very high 
reputation for strength or durabilil) , but it has been demonstrated that 
bricks can be made, and it «cctns probable that, \n man j eases v. here 
the bricks arc bad, the sj stem of manufacture, nllicr than the material, 
IS to blame Of course there are som * « • 
kanhr nodules that without grinding • 


lice liuiii iiiLse inipu- 
aicd at Akr.a near Cal- 
turned out annually ” 
m India see the Rurki 


II— EDIBLE AND MEDICINAL CLAYS AND FULLER’S 
EARTH. 

In most bazars m India a fine unctuous or ody cb) is sold as a drug 
or as an article of food eaten enefinU women, or used b\ ladies as a 
rosmetic. Allied to this is the clay used to cffcci caste markings on the 
forehead. Balfour says such a clay **»s etcaaated from a pit near 
Kolulh In large quantities, and taported a$ an article of commerce, 
giving a ro^altj of Rt, 500 yearly. It ts used chiefly to free the skin and 
hair from impurities ; « .1 .<*•••• • . * • 

their complexions. ” '1 
of the risers is used a 

clay before being wa . • 

persons cxcasating a pale yellow mud from a hillock near the capita! of 
Sianipur, which fie was informed was regularly eaten by the women 
throughout the State Irvme (Sfal. MeJ of Patna, 66) says muliant 
TOitnr— a kind of light yellow ochre — « ~ j t 

51030 grs Sakharam Arjun (Bom 

mulatdm matti “is eaten [jy pregnar • 

stomach and IS gi\en mixed with sug ii iii tjsCi 0 leucorrncea, ' He 
further comments on an imported earth known as San^.f-Basrt (a Persian 
name) "This is generally imported from Bassorah and the Persian 
Gulf, as Its nani" implies It is used in tonic preparations and in irre- 
gular menses and with benefit from the iron it contains ” He states 
that the earth m question is a silicate of alumma wuh lime and iron 
U O Dutt (S'rfuj //<l^ Med) after dealing with red and yellow- 
ochre (which see ) or the gern malt in Beng, and gatnka in oans, 
adds “besides gatnka several other varieties of earth are described 
and occas onally used in medicine A sweet-scented earth brought from 
Sur ’ " 

ful 
for 

product ot burat It js nowhere (so far as the writer can discover) "de- | 
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UuUani 

1320 
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a p'mljrt ri% I** /fK-n iu nm-. Vn^rt « 

j^fCiiuns c* fttJ', Mr. d4rf*n Powef; o( i*i,>{,rj hni/ •*Th* 

I* ft tt«'( Br>l w|wmrfi'' »'f»!».cnfo4rr«I I'tn'-*? ir^ Jifc^ fu!.Vf’< rarfh, 
M In *n>1J I'l'tr* j U i« u»ril fnt fj« w ini' || ** fijir, aNo in nr«] Jrr/ #{ 
iMn t r M<t in r^rry (iirir. wt^rr h M c tl'cil * MaUlnt’ or 'iri/-/. 

••' ©Apt. F4 n Pollock, on Drr.i Kli.in rfp<-r|«, ‘'it m 

Ilvft! Him MmlUnf nttU it ifn|Krfftl In Dct,^ KKln /rnm l^^7 

Inicrior of ll«c «rtlcTn r-\ft;jc (Sii'iininnf) ir> jlie extent of Jo.ooo 
m^un«Ii.*' Tlir At^itinnt CorttmMtionnr of Afuljm wrilM ; "ftniioi|j}i jt 
ttOuW ftppoip .^futfftn i« famotis foe J*» M1//1 of cirih, jci tficre are no 
minei or p li here nhich prmlufc the ^ubitmce. It m imnorleH from tht 

•and — '-v* • — • f 

Miili .... 
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V, hii * . > . 

gi\c no Informitjon ft* tolu source. 

. • as indiMt* 

* dor quasi* 

• • arc most 

• • med earth 

• « • ' Tuller's 

• f?o) ffhes 

* ipposition 

• « . . r’s earth. 

HiS accourtt w of so much interest that we mn> reproduce here the mam 
facts from it : “ Being of detriial ongm fuller’s earth does not possess 
. r • -» ^ I- ♦ - . ^ . *5 described 

• • • I* * om haMng 

. j • •• • • , . •■ . emplo_jcd 

• • . In India 

. • . ■ . . • • • . sed in the 

. r ,rt _ ^ jind doubtless ior many other purposes. 

; ... nature alTof^d the principal part of those 

The practice of eating earth IS widespre.ad 


Sabtin Mltl. 


2324 


1325 

1326 


possible that the practice of eating them ts not limited merely to pregnant 

s\omen, as IS Sometimes staled.** 

.irr.. . . ^ , - » «' • ' ■ ■ easily given up. 

. ’ • , tially baked claj 

3 to be made by 

. ’ . . • *■ ■. ’ ^ives the follow- 
ing as the best known Indian sources of this e^th : _ 

5rngnf.— The mittw m»f/ or soap-earth of Colgong in the Bhagalpur 
Division The earth sold in Calcutta as Rajmahal vittU, a comestible 
earth, the precise source of which is not known. ^ 


C. 1326 


- Ajmir. 

itions that fuller’s 
Over 3,000 camel- 



Prctfucts of India. 


Bomhciy ond Sind.-^A pale greenish day is found in Western Sind, 1327 

5 s atso eaten by pregnant vkoinen. 

, n and Multan already alluded to; in the 132s 
s '.*■ . me says alavender*coloured day is found 

lU.— FIRE CLAVS- 1329 

These derive their name from their refractory nature — that is to 
say, {tom their capacity to resist very high temperatures without fusing, 

Assuring, or altering their shape. The essential character oi such clays 
is that they should be as near as possible free from lime, iron, or 
alhaline earths which promote the fusion of silica as in glass-making. In 
Europe the best days for this purpose are those from the floors or undei^ 
clays frequently found below coal seams; they exhibit impressions and 
carbonised reme ‘ ‘ ''ttle doubt that 

the coal-fields of ' ‘ 'f England, still 

the underljing ^ • -brick material. 


fire.brick day of good quality is believed to exist. ^aItoursfatesj^*‘hife»| 

De^pore, so to « feet below the surface, is used for hre.bncks and for 
lining furnaces.*^ Ball makes no mention of these South Indian sources of 
(ire-da^s, but ho remarks that “ it is probable that, with proper manipula- 
tion, some of the pottery days” “Hoold afford perfectly refractory 


Oncksanu ciuciuie 
be equal to the a* 
scribes his prepara 
one part of fuller’ 


at a red heat. The crucibles so made, he say s, are perfectly infusible and ) 
impermeable 10 melted metals or saline matters, and bear sudden healing I 


only goes as far as fire<lay obtained m the coal tne.asures of the Raniganj 
District, and this we consider as go^ as the best English fire-day. For 
jour information we beg to quote some extracts from the official report of 
Inals made at Her hlajestj's Mud, see pages j 8, 19, and oo. parti, 
volume VI 11 of Records of the Geological Survev of India, 187 which are 
as follow — ' 

*‘{t) first experiment in September 1S74 by Theodore W. H.Hughes, 
Esq , F.G.S., A.R.S.M., Officiating Deputy Superintendent, Geological 
Survey. Indn 

•* * The fire-bricks le*ted by me were famished bj the firm of Messrs. 
Burn and Company. The materials from which they are made arc \ Cry 
refractory and upable of resisting high temperature, without sensibly 
lusmg. That, compared with Stourbridge fire-bricks, they’ are some- 
what superior, 
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**• ‘specimens were cubjcclcd lo n temperature of over 3,000’ Fni.. 
ine mcUinj? point of casHron being 2,786® Fht.* 

p Q*s ‘n Jantiarv 1875 l)\ H R M«dliCott, Esq , M.A . 

"'Sc. * ■ ■ . . ' ■ ■ ' 

or of Mtr . i M..SJ uiiti tri n’ ' . j • • 

WhJtelaw, Mamger of the Uenga] iron Company’s propoicd norks and 
others, who agreed in the favourable estimate formeu of the quality of 
these bricks * 

“In addition to the foregoing we beg tonuoieyou the opinions of D. W. 

Campbell, Es" <' ‘ *, Radwaj. and 

d. Blackburn • ntal Gas Com* 

panj. The fo 875, writes 

“ * (a) I ha the> are both 

verj good; I , -sent stock is 

exhausted.' 

“And Mr. Blackburn, in h!s letter of 2nd March 1875, states as fol- 
lows;— 

“ ' (3) The Gas retorts made for the Compan} by j our firm tyvo j ears 
ago have since been kept in constant use at a temperature of about 
2,000® Fht., and they have been found full> as durable and effective as 
those of the best English manufacture ’ 

tion r ^ ' 

in cas . * * * , ’ 

herew . • ‘ 

Ranigatq k/ibuiu. 

IV.— PIPE CLAYS. 

This IS known as Namam in Tamil and Khnrra in Dukhiii; its 
English name is taken from the fact of its being used to manufacture 
tobacco'pipcs. It much resembles China clay, only that it possesses 
more silica Balfour says: “This is found in abundance m several 
parts of India, the Hindus employ it for making the distinguishing 
-t ' ’ • ften applied 

to parts of 
lere referred * 
edible and 

into ciiiai 01 luiier s earths Ball makes no mention of pipe-clays occur- 
ring in India. Blanford states that a thick bed of true pipe-cIay exists 
between Terany and Kauray in Tnchinopoli. 

V.— POTTERY CLAYS. 

These might be popularly referred to three sections or degrees of 
purity : (c) porcelain or kaolin clays , (i) ordinary white or glazed 
pottery clajs, and (r) red or tile and flower pot cla^s. In every pro- 
vince, indeed in almost everj district of India, one or other of these 
clays occur Tt’"'’* — -• > • . 

pottery. ' ‘ ■ ■ ' 

earthen v 

using mo • , . ■ ■ 

practice o 


Jill, i^uiopeaii poiier^, mat ot Messrs. Burn &O0, of Raniganj, In 
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Pottery Clay. 


CLAVr. 


Bcngil, IS attcrrptmg to compete with nuropcin imported articles. 
Under the care of the School of Art, an effort is being made to utilise the 
white cH)S or kaolins of Midra*!,and Mr. George Terry of Bombij^^has 


ttie tine 01 LiuisiisiutL, L/LvuiiMiiit. .tuu •-> < 

Indian potter, whose only resource, with oncor two unimportant exceptions, 
IS the orick earth of the phins and rixcrs. Fuel, which is of equal 
importance w ith potting minerals, is scartc, and coal has ne\ er been used 
by the native artizans *’ In Bengal, coal is used by the native bnck-makcr 


workers in earth, eir., Kumhars and kashgars The former are the 
common \ illage potters who “ produce wares which, though of little techni- 
cal value as potter) and of small commercial importance, are often good m 
colour and form, and perfectly fitted for the purposes they are intended to 
serve ” The latter, the Kathtgars, are^makers of glazed earthenware 
vvhoarconi) to be found in the Panjiband in Sind, and within the last 
few years in the town of Bombay and at Khurja in the North-Western 
Provinces The name of the trade is Persian, denved probably from 
Kashan, the earliest seat of the manufacture, and the l\athignr is usually 
a Mussulman of good caste In India the art has been, until recently, 
almost entirel) architectural m its character and devoted to the coveting of 
the wall surfaces of mosques and tombs with enamelled plaques and tiles 
Persia may originall) have borrowed the fashion from Tartar or Chinese 
sources, but there seems little doubt, notwithstanding some vague tradi- 
tions as to Its importation direct from China, that it was introduced 
into India by the Mussulman invasion, and not by means of the fnendly 
intercourse which there seems reason to believe subsisted at various times 
with Tibet and the further East ” Sir George Birdwood 
has recorded a high testimony as to the merit of the artistic forms of the 
common red pottery — forms which arc seen portraj ed on some of the] 
earliest monuments of Indn He has also spoken, with the highest admi- 
ration, of the elegant adaptations of the decorative designs with the forms 
and uses of the vessels which are turned out by the workers in glazed 
pottery. It is not within the scope of thepresentwork to enter upon these 
subjects Sufficient has been said to convey ageneral impression of the 
magnitude and character of the Indian ceramic art, and we may therefore 
conclude the present article with a brief abstract of the published facts 
regarding the claj s met with in the provinces of India which are suitable 
fcr pottery, omitting all reference to the third class of clajs, vte , the 
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par and kaolin are obtainable m different parts of the district.” “In the 
South Arcot district a Bne plastic clay occurs in the Cuddalore beds near 
the south bank of the Guddalum,** but it contains small quantities of lime 
andiron, the latter giving it a pinkish tint In North Arcot the granite 
rocks of the district are decomposed to a certain extent, and, according to 
Mr. Foote, would yield a certain but not very considerable supply of 
kaolin White goblets are made cn Arcot which en]oy some reputation, but 
the source of the clay is not known. Fine pottery chys exist m great 
abundance in the district of Chmgleput, more especially at Snpermatur, 
From the beds exposed at Coopura a supply has been taken for the 
Madras School of Art. 

_ and, Mysore —For many years it has been known that kaolin earth 
existed in great abundance in this State, the beds extending from Banga- 
lore to Nandjdrug. When mixed with quartz these chys have been 
found to afford a valuable fire clay. Specimens of a white clay sent from 
Mysore were favourably reported on by Minton. 

jrd, Mangalore , — As early as 1841 Or. Chrtsfte discovered, in nssocia* 
tion with the laterite, an extensive deposit of what he conceived to be 
pure porcelain clay. 

4tn, Bengal — -in Orissa white clays occur in the Mahanadt vafleyof 
Rajmahal age. These clays are used by the natives for ornamenting 
their houses and in tanning leather The Colgong clay his already been 
alluded to , tt is of the same age »s that used at Pathaighata in the manu- 
facture of pipes In several parts of the Rxjmahal hills there are beds of 
while siiicious clays belonging to the Barakar coil measures ^yhlch arc 
suitable for the manufacture of many articles of hard potlcty, and nhich, 
with proper trea’lment, would afford suitable material for fire-bricks But 
the best known clays of this senes are the refractory and other clays 
now being worked by Messi^ Sum and Oo of Kamganj Tne 
clay used at the pottery works is chiefly obbitncd from the coal-beds and 
con^sists of more or less decomposed shale, but a white hthomarge is 
obtained under laterite at a point about ts miles norfh-<ast of B^nkura, 

A ccrt.ain amount of kaolin, Mr. Ball states, might be obtained from this 
arc.-! White clays base also been reported from the Darjeeling District 
SfA, jV-lF. Bravt»ces.-^ln the }V3r tStS, a Mr J, deffrejra established 
pottery n orks at Fatehgarh and produced articles with a very considerable 
degree ol success. Black pottery is made at Azimgarh, which owes its 
colour to the organic matter present in thecl^% 

6th, Panjaf/.— According to Mr. Baden Powell two classes of clays 
occur m this province— a grey clay which burns red, and clays which burn 
to a yellowish white or cream colour. Reference fwsalredy been made to 
some of these, but for pottery purposes the clays of DcraGhazi Khan, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Kohat deserve special mention There are kaolin mines 
at Kassumpur m the Delhi District, and also on the hiJJj near the Kutub 
Mmxf. By washing, the quarti and mica are removed from these, and the 
kaolin pressed into the cakes which are sold for white-washing purposes, 
anil may possibly also be used m pottery. Good kaohn js also reported 
to be found at Buchara near the Lota river in the Alwar hills. 

jth, Assam and Burma •~*Fich deposits of porceUm clays h.avfi been 
repo-te^ t<3 occur in k'pper A$<srn near the Uhramakhund, known locally 
as ruisnanttttfia, and a fine clay for pottery purposes is also said to be 
found near the base of the cretaceous rocks at the western end of the Garo 
hiffs In Burma the ordinary aJJuviaJ claj, mixed with sand, affords the 
nuteria! for common pottery, but a tiwK<oloured seam m the Irawadi 
» alley is much sought after b% the potters. Some of the upper bwls in 
the numriTi! tic group are sajJ to consist of China clay and would 'answer 
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well for pottery, owing to their freedom from iron. Kaolin Is tdso reported 
to exist m Tenasserim. Of the cl3>s experimented with by Sfr Winiam 
O'Shaughnessy that from Singapore was said to be thebert. 

t 

VI.-.MATERIALS USED FOR GLAZING OR PAINTING 

pottery in INDIA. j 

1341 

The indigenous art of glazing pottery, as practised in India is 1 
crude and unsatisfactory. Ball sajss “The varnish or imperfect glaze | 
used for the sugar-boilers' pans, known in Bengal as kolas, is thus 
described by Mr. Piddington: There are l»o kinds of earth used, one 1 
of which is called ielut/t; it is a silicious and ochreous earth, the best 
being found 16 or x8 miles from Kulna. B> levigation it is prepared for 
use, the process lasting, it is said, 15 dajs. The other earth is called 
Oporomt, and is a tenacious loam. The best was obtained at Monad, 
20 miles west of Chinsurah, and at Panchchoxxkt, 16 miles south-west of 1 
Kulna. Its preparation is said to take three months, and only 10 seers arc 
obtained from one maund of the earth ; two xaneties of the ijioromt frt 
^ad and majarl. Successive layers of mixtures of and vpo. 



limcs^ an organic varnish is used (or th«» purpose, except when, as 
mentioned in connection uith Azimgarh, the clav itself contains the 
necessary organic matter to cause it to born black. Artificially black* 
ened pottery is produced at Monghir, Patna, Sarun, Chunar, ana Surat. 
In the younger rocks of the Rajmahal series certain cl.ays occur called 
khnri. These are used as pigments According 10 Buchanan the pot- 
ters of Ra)maha| use this khan for gi* mg a white surface to pottery made 
of ordinary class. Cheap potters 1$ often pamted after basing been 
baked, suen as diat seen at Kota, Lucknow, Benares, &:c< t at other times 1 
it IS pow dcred w ith mic.a, or bj other mechanical means has a colour im. | 
parted to »t. Black pottery is, for eaample, often etched, and a prepara*' 
tion of tin and mercury rubbed into the patterns ib imitation 0/ metal 
bidri'Ware. With the exception of these mijemble attempts ihc kumfiar 
nutter IS innocent of the art of gl.a*injj his w.ires. A much more ndsanced 
knowledge IS possessed b) the A'.ijA,rdr, indeed, the possession of this 
knowledge is Oie recognised character stic ot his trade “ The shades of 
blue which (onfltlute the chief feature of (he Smd and Pinjib pottery 
arc produced by oxide of cobalt. The $upp|> of this substance is limited 
tocertiin mines in Raiputam " (see Cobalt*. Gk-ued potterj- is made m 
Smd, chiefls at Ifalx, Hyderabad, Tatlu, and Jerruck, and m the Panjib 
at l^hore, Mu’tan, Jhang, Delhi, Jee The chief pjaces for the manufacture 
of encaustic tiles arc at Huiri and Saidpur in Smd. St’r George OIrdwood 
(/*• sa\ «, in the glaring and colouring, t»o preparations are of es«<ntial 
imjK’rtince.namel} iHrh.Iiterallj glass, and roH-a, oxides of lead In the 

Panjib the two kinds of kanth used arc distinguished as kanchi^ 

“ Lnglish pltre” and in\ tariff 1, “country “The former is u d to 

1*^ '’’•‘‘de of a wh tc quarl/o«e rock, 55 parts ; tjjji or pure 

soda 6 parts; fr/ii Cf pure bora*, ■; parts ; ard fiJura^ar, or sal 

ammoniac, 1 part Cach ingrAfierl is fineis powdered and si'ted, mixed 
with a little water, and made mtowh trba'Jscif (nes neC an orsrge. These 
are red-heal^, and after mo! ng agatn, ground driwn and sited. Then 
the material is put irto a furnace u^i.! it melts, when clean*p<ked shora 
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l^jlm or siltpctre is stirred m A ham ippears m the surface, which is 
skimmed of! and set aside /or use" Tne latter is stmthrly made of 
quartaose rock and borax or sihccous sand and sodi ” A point is made 
of firing the furnace m which the kanch is melted with iuTar” (Acaaa 
arabica), **Urtr * (A Catechu), or^Coppanswood" ‘ Four siWa, or 
orides of kad, are known, n^mejy, stUa safed, white cmide, the basis 
of t)ie blues, preens, and greys «scj, stkia gard^ the basis of the \eUows , 
jitta sharbati, litharge, and stkba lal, red oxide” *' Sxlha srfed is 
made by reducing the lead with half its weight of tm, nkka zard b> 
reducing the lead with a quarter of its weight of tm, siitia sharhalt by 
reducing with zinc instead of tin, sikka lal in the same way, oxidising 
the lead until red ” “All the Maes are prepared by mixing either copper 
or manganese, or cobalt, in various proportions with the above white glaze 
The glaze and colouring matter are ground together to an impaftabJe 
powder ready for apphcation to the vessel" “The r«<a or sirjfrr is the 
olack oxide of cobalt found all over Centra/ and Southern India which has 
been roasted and powdered, mixed with a Jittle powdered dint ” Sir 
George further describes another process of preparing the /ttla or indigo 
blue glaze for use by ttseU, which consists m taking powdered flint 4 parts 
borax 24. red oxide of lead 12, white quartrose rock 7, soda 5, zinc 5 and 
eaffre 5, burning the mixture m the-ti«f/i furnace as before 

*' The yellow glaze used as Ibe basis of the greens is made of ixkka 
sard, white oxide i seer, and svig saftd, a white quartrose rock or miU- 
stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chiitaks, to which, when fused, i 
chiUak of borax is added ” 

"The green ' urs produced are (/) deep green (i seer of 

glaze and 3 c ' *tmba or calnned copper), (3) i’afts, full 

green (3) oale green" by smaller 

proportions of the / burning t seer 

of copper filings with ir George Sird- 

wood, in his most interesting account os Indian ifter having de« 

scribed the glares and colours used, proceeds "The colours, after being 
reduced 10 powder, are painted on with gum or gluten The vessel to 
receive them is first carefully smoothed over and cleaned and, as the pot 
tery c’ay is red when burnt »t >s next painted all over with a soipy, whitish 
engobe, prepared with white clay and borax and Acaaa or Anogeissos 
gums called khafyo muth The powdered colours are ground up with a 
mixture oi mshasia, or gtoitn and water called Ptawa, uniil the proper 
consistence is obtained when they art? pointed on with a brush i he 
vessels are then carefully dried and baked in a furnace heated with her 
(Zizyphus), or, in some cases, Capparis wood " 

VII.— CLAYS OR EARTHS ZMPLOVED AS PIGMENTS 
OR DYES 

See “ Pigments” for further information as to colouring of pottery 
Clearing' Nut, see Stiychaos potatcanm, Linn , Loganiaceje 
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CLEIDION, ilW, Gen Pl,lU, 32 S> 

Cleidion javanicum, Bi ft Br Ind, V, 4H. i.yp«0RsrAczx 

Syn — RoTTttkiV uMNDA Dale &G\6z,lionib Ft,tSo 
Vem — t7^ir^,Mvw Smo 

Refcttnces ~~h For Fl , Burm , JI , 300, Be Idome, FI Syk, I 
cclxxtt , Conbit Stiui Thraaifes, Hn Ceylon Pt, tjt, 

IxihSa, U PI Bomi, tsy 
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The Clematis. 


CLEMATIS 

grata 


Habitat — An evergreen tree met vvilh in the tropical forests of North 
ern and Eastern Bengal, South Ind n, Bunna. and Ceylon 

Structure of the Wood — Umforrnly white or jcllow ish> rather heiw, TIMBER 
fibrous but closc-gntned, soft, takes good polish, but IS not durable In ^349 

Madras it is used for building purposes 


[EurnoRCivcEX 

CLEISTANTHUS, /, Gc» PI, 111 , 268 , 
Cleistanthus malabancus, -Arg , ri Sr In! , V, 2’j6 

References —Camhu, Man Ttmi , 3 S 7 Luboa V Pi Bomb , tto 
Habitat — A small tree found in the Konkan and Malabar districts of 
South India 

Structure of the Wood — Usboa mentions this plant amongst his use- 
ful timbers 

C. mynanthus, A'l/ra, For FI Burnt , II ,310 , FI Sr. Ind, V ,233 
Vem ■^Slo'man tha Durm 
Reference —Cawi/r, it/a« Ttmh, 3 S 7 
Habitat —A moderate-sued evergreen tree of the tropical forests of 
Burma and the Andaman Islands 

Structure of Ibe Wood —Moderately hard, reddish grey Weight 
41 lb per cubic foot 
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, CLEMATIS, Ltnn , Gm PI, 1 , 3 
Clematis barbellata, ri/yrto , FI Br Ind, 1,3, RiNyvcuticEx 
Reference t/an Tmb,l 

Habitat— A woody climber of tbe western temperate Himalaja, 
Garhwal.and Kumaon 

C. Bucliananiana, DC , Fl Br Ind , I, 6 

References — Kurr For Fl Burn, I , tj , Gamble, Man Timb.I , 
Foyle, III Him Bot , I , $1 

Habitat— A large woody climber, occurs throughout the temperate 
Himala-^a at 6,000 feet 


C. Gounana, , Fl Br Ind, 1,4, Wight, Ic i ^33-4 

References —A'ori Fl Ind Pd CBC 457 Kura, For Fl Burn,/ 
16, Gamble, Man Timb I .Thwaites Sn CeylonPl I Data &G\bs* 
Bomb Fl I Adchtsan Cat Pb PI I , Hart Sub Cat , » ’ 

0 Shaugknessy, Bene Dispens , 160, Royle, JU i/im Bed . J .aJ tr 
Balfour, Cyclop ' 

Habitat — ^An extensive climber found m the hilly districts from the 
Western Himalaya, rising up 103000 feet, to Ceylon and the Western 
Peninsula 

Medicine — ^This plant and some of tbe other species abound in an acrid 
poisonous principle The leaves and fresh stems, if bruised and applied 
to the skin, cause vesication In France the C vitalba, Lmn , is used bv 
mendicants to cause artificial sores for the furtherance of their'impostures 

C grata, Wall , FI Br Ind, 1,3 

Vem — GhanhaU, biUri UlNp 

References Man T,mb,I , fmgt.I/ort Sub Cal. 2. Royle, 

III Him Bot , 1 ,44 4 S,Si, Balfour, Cyclop 
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CLEOME 

viscosa 


WiM Mustard 


Habitat.— A chmbtr o( t)}C 9 ub>troptcAl and temperate HtmSlaja at 
2,000 to 3^)00 feet. 


X 360 
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Clematis montana,//tfw./ Fl.JDr. 2 nd , I, a. 

VttTi fijwo 

References.— CemW^, .Van Ttmb , /. / Kffylf, III Him Sol ,/ , 4 S,Sf 
Habitat.— A uoody climber of the temperate IltmMaja, from tl 
Indus to the nnmamttra, ascendin/jlo t2.«x>/eef,a}m')vsabo>e8,5ooj 
Sikkim, and tn the Kh^sia Hills, Manipur, above 4,000 feet. 

C, napauIensiSjiOC / F 7 ^/tr. Ind , a, 

Vmo,— sra>uin(, Pb 
RtftrtnceS.-^Slmtar/f PI , j / Soyfo, III I/m Sol, 33 
Habitat. — found In the temperate Himalaya from GarhnSI toDhutai 
Mediane, — In Kanavvar the leavt^ arc said to act deleteriously o 
the skin. 

C. triloba, nr/ Ft Br Ind , I , j 

Vftrn — Vtffatvfa, mortel, monel, rofijef, finjof, Bovs , iloratel) 
Mar 

References .— & 0 $h Somh Ft , I , D^moth, Mai Med W Ind 

2 w£f Fd ,if 3 S Arjun, Bomb Druf^t, 3 
Habitat — An extensive climber met with m the mountains of lh« 

1 « -jM/t Wptt KAntevr* 


< 


of hill districts Bracounot has pointed out that the acrid active principle 
may be distilled with water and is soluble m fixed oils 
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CLEOME, Finn / Gtn Ft, /, /«>/, 9 ^^ 

Cleome pentaphylla, see Gynandrepsis pentaphylla, J5C /Cafpawdf* 
C. ViSCOSa, Linn ; F Br Ind, /, /yo, Wight, Ic , t, a 
Sometime^ called Wild Mustahd 

Syn — C ICOSAKDKA, Ltnn , POLANISIA VJSCOSA, DC f P ICOSVNORA, 

-^/Canjihuei, hurhieior k ’ ‘ 

y^r-hnna, BcNO , MhI A* 


■ svanalntThira, 

References —/?«* Fi /nd , Ed C B C ,Sot . VC Dull. MM Med 

Hind 389 Dymoch Mat Med %V Ind , 3nd El , 6t. AmsUe 

Jnd, 11,333 O Shaugknezsy. Beng Dis/ens , kA. P 

“ ^t/'sfrd& 
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CLEOME 

viscosa* 


Bamb. Pr., r}6i Lisboa, U.Pl. Bomb,, 145; Spans' Encylop., 141$! 
Balfour, C)(lop, 


Habitat. — A common weed tliroii^hotit the prcaterpirl of Indtn> ap* 
pranng in tlie r.nmy seasons very common in Bengal and South India. 

Oil. — The seeds jicid a light oli\c-grcen<oloiircd limpid oil wlivn 
subject to a great pressure. It seems likely tlwt this oiluould prove 
serviceable where a ver^ liquid oil is required. The oil could be prepared 
loan} extent. 

Medicine —The juicttof the leaves is poured into the car to relieve ear* 
•nche. Accordm/J to Rheede, It isusefolin deafness. Dr. Dymock writes 
that the juice mixed with oil is a popular remedy in Bombay for puru- 
lent discharges from the car, whence the Domba) name of the plant 


OIL. 
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Juice 
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'’inc bmaif, coiiipri-sscd, neitcu>suriJiiu. iiottish-tHSieu sPbUs ui tins | 
t. ’ ■ I .1 fjticand car* I 

■ ■ . ■ • * ; • . * tea-spoonful | 

I ■ • . 4 . • - • diarrhoea. 

' ' : * . ■ [ueezed into i 

• • • .••••.*• *4 . • ' 'It, Etaxcah). 

■ " " • • • • , . k" ' ' chutney to 1 

promote digestion ’’ XSurgtoH'iitajor Johtt A'orth, Banralort). “ Used 
to relieve ear-ache and as an astringent in cases ot atorrhcca: the | 
car should be stringed well before its application” {Brigade Surgeon 
y. It. Thornton, A/onghyr). ** Altcr.ative, useful in secondary sjphilis | 
and enlargement of tlie liver and spleen" {Surgeon-Major y, MeD, 
liotition, Travaneore: and yohtt Gomes, Esq, Medtcal Storekeeper, 
Trevandrum) “The seed made into chutney has strong digestive 
power " {Bative Doftor Ummtgudstts, Mettafotltam, Madras). 

“The seeds of Cleome riscosa are anthelmintic, rubcfacicnt.andvesi- 
cant; and .v • * '* ' 

diseases of ■ . ■ v • • , 

also as a r « • . ^ • * ' 

is used. *1 . . ^ 

and, in addition to this, the juicc possesses a curative influence over 1 
some cases of otalgia and otorrhoca, but the smarting it produces in | 
.. .... . . 

• » the I 

• . . hot 

water. The leaves are also applied toihe skin in the form of a poultice 
or paste by bruising with vinegar, Iime-juicc, or hot water, and their juice 
' ’ r . . -v , , . . er. The 

■ • . ’for two 

‘ • or some 

other purgative For children the dose ts from five to twenty grains, 
according to their age. As a drug the leaves of Cleome viscosa are 
much superior to those of Gynandropsis pentaphylla. It is the former 
which possess a distinct feetid smell and efficient rubefacleht and 
vesicant properties, and not the latter. The above plants arc frequently 
found growing together and are often confused partly from a general 
botanical similarity between them, and partly on account of their native 
sjnonyms being almost the same. The close similarity of their seeds 
adds greatly to this confusion. There mil be, however, no difficulty in 
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A Mild Antiperiodic. 


IICDICINC. 


Oic two phnts if due njtciilion :s piiti to the following 
bot-MMcM clnr'vctcn*. — 

"Clejtrtf riscost — Srhqui flit, strjilci!, rube-«cciit, nnd sc<;silc or short 
sulked 5 flnwcrs jcHoh , stem and branclics quite co\crcd with \i5cid 
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slronRly. 

“ As the seeds of both of these ptinis ire sen similar, I need not de- 
scribe them scpiritcK I hey arc as follows : smifl, fill, and slightlj aaid 
or bitterish m taste jhey )icldasnnllqinnliiy of fixed oil on expression 

“ As .1 rubc/icient and x-csicant, the seeds under cximmU ion are much 
superior to the mustard seed m this countrj, and quite equal to the mus- 
tard imported from Furopc. If they can bt reduced to as fine .a powder as 
Europe mustard, I think lhe> will be found to excel the latter also m 
rcmcdual \alue*’ (//tf«orrtr^.SKr^eeM Moodeen Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, 
Tritdtcant, Madrat^ 

Food.— “ riie SFEDs of Cfcome viscosa are much used b> the natives, 
chieflN the Bralimms, in their cumes ; they arc sold m all the bazars 
at a trifling price *' (Raib ) t-Uboa sajs iwi the vi.A'tT is eaten boiled 
with chillies and salt .as salad 

CLERODENDRON, Pl,IT,itss 

This name alludes to the variable properties of the species kleros, fot, 
and dendron, a tree 

[Verbenwb* 

Clerodendron Colebrookianum, iro//. , /V Br,Ind,lV,sg4i 

Vern —^Kadunf>hi, Lepcua 
Refereoce ^Gamble, Man Ttmb , afp 

Habitat -An evergreen shrub, with ulyery-grey ba^, met with in 
Q, " ' ilsoinuurina 

epehas 


C. inerme, Gar/n , Fl Br Ind ,1V, 

Svn — VOLKAMERIA INSRMIS, Linn 


perfumery. 

1378 

MEOICIME ' 
Plant- 

1379 I 


Habitat — A large, famous often scandent evergreen shrub, common in 
tidal forests in Bengal, Burma, and the Andamans 

Perfumery. — An exquisite perfume is said to be derived from tne 
flowers of this plant (P»mr) 

Medicine— Dr Dymock says that the plant has a reputation as a 
febrifuge in remittent and intermittent fevers This fact is supported by 
Dr. Sakharam Arjun, who, upon the authority of Dr. Hojei, slates that 
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A Substitute for Chiretto. 


CLERODENDRON 

infortunatum 


[IVtshlJc^f 1471 

Clerodendron infortunatutn, Garin ; FI Sr Ini, IV, s94> 

Syn — VotKAMEBiA INFORTOKAtA, Roxh , FI Ind , Ed CDC% 41 ^, G 
VISCOSUM yent 

Vern Dhant, bkat. Hind , Bhant, ghentu, Oenc , AAariari, iarnt or 

r<»r«f SvNTAL, Aultimarsal, KOL , CAt/u, Nepal , Aduttg, LepcHa^ 
Lukunah, Mechi Kah hai»ti Pb , Kart Bomb , Dhandtra, kart. 
Mar , Botkada, Tel , Peratfu Mala , Bhdndtra, bhantt bhanlala. 
Sans , Ka aunggjl, bujtfihyi, khaoung gy(,fi\}M ,\Gas ptnna SiNO 

References For Ft , 3^3 KuTa, For Ft Bum, II, 2iij 
Bedd , For lIan,iJ3 Gambia, Stan Ttmb , 299 Tftwailes, En Ceylon 
PI, 243^ Data 6* 6iAj Bomb FI, 200 SteiBart,Pb PI, 16$ toigt, 


Habtat— A pinkish whiie-flowcfcd shrub, common in wnste places | 
throughout the greater part of India and Burma, and in the damp forests ; 
of Ce>lon up to an ele%ation of 5 000 feet Crows gregariously, forming j 
a dense under vegetation, specially associated with the Bamboo On 
passing into fruit the calyx becomes scarlet, and the plant is then even 
more attractive than when covered with its tetidlj •scented flowers 

Mediane— '‘Or Bholanath Bose calls attention to the lsvvss of 
this plant as n cheap and cflicient substitute for chiretta ns 1 tonic and 
miiperiodic ” (pharm ind ) According to Dr Kanny Lai D®, 0 I E , the 
fresh :vicr of the leaves is employed by the mtives as n vermifuge, 
and also as n bitter tonic and febrifuge in malarious fevers, especially m 
those of children Dr Dymock states that he has not scon the leaves 
used medicinally in Bombay, but they are bitter Dr Hon gberger men- 
tions the u*c of the dark in medicine by the Arabian and the Indian 
physicians 

Special Op luons — The expressed lui'^e is art excellent Laxative, 
cholajjOguc and anthelmintic It is used as an injection into the rectum 
in cases of ascaridcs It is also a valuable bitter tonic, anil the natives 
bel ev e that its presence cures scabies in the locality ** (Brigade Sitrgeon \ 
y II Thornton BA, MB, Manghtr) Is sa d to be a very useful 
antipenodic '* (Surgton Major E Zanders Chttltgoag) ‘'The juice of 
the fresh leav es 1$ used as a febrifuge for infants and children ” {P IT 
B , Dacca) "The juice of leaves found tobe an enkneni anthelmintic*’ (j'lir 
geon C y ir Meadoj's Bnrrtsal) “The decoction of the leaves is a 
powerful antipenodic, and is a valuable adjunct to arsenic in the treatment 
of malarious fevers” (Civil Medic il Officer U C Diilt, Serambore) 
"Decoction of the leaves is u«cd . ^ ^ntind 

" ' * ' • as a 

rr IJ 

■ ' • • febrifuge ” (i/irgcjn- I 

A ijui L. V. ueniicj Aaji I i/ijej 

Domestic Uses — Edgeworth mentions that this p’anl is u«cd in tie 
Ambala district to give fire by friction 
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CLCRODrNDKOM 
serrnt»ni. 


Mt^iclne to* CA*.{Jf, 


73S6 


MEOICIVE 

IJOOU 

1387 


MEDICINE 

Root 

1389 


Leaves 

1390 


Seeds 

zsgr 


CIcrodcndron pfifamofdcs./wit.. F!. fir. Ui 

Vcm— "• • ■ ■ - , , 

■ ■■ ■ , . 

. I a 

Rercfencf*— A* »', f7 A/, r/ C P C , i'T rfA’tU* F ' Fl.ytt 

Xt*’* A?*.' Fn C*jhn //. Jtl, 

f' X t ft ^0 t A f kit n t ft { K, fj ffi i rlf/, // W 

Ja^' InX, JI , 

*> /I'ju'f, prufi, toft 

■ i<t * 

Habitat —A ttU pnlictffnt <bnib, common m miny part# of ImJ 

r nncipifly in jbe tfri * ».».«• e - 1 \i- i>tcDckkio, 

kbnr, ncn^jnl, Oiul 

Medicine.— Or. »“?* 

po<e tbc Roor of ihc plint in# .affcratue proncftio#, but he his nncr 
seen It uscil .a# #iicli * . * • * - -.-~t 4 ~ m ibe con- 


#iicli 

V Me«cence o' mci^lct * • *, accordimr 

to Afns/fe, coniiderctf ■ ■ Une ft n 

prcicrilied tliem in • ■ » of half an 

ounce or more tnice d‘»il> 

The Rev A OsmpbeKsnxs tfieStnt'il# pi%e tin* pfint to their c^ttfe 
to Cure tiicm of dunrrhtEn ami norms, or when the stomach swells Mr. 
Campbell also sije the Sannis rub the plant over their boJics m dropsy. 

138 S ‘ C, serratum, , /7 /«/, /r., Jpj, Wight, Ic ,t t4-;3 

Vern — (root), Hivo , Saramlutur, SsVTAL, 
Ch*a, NfpaL, Ji, LfpcllA, Pharunft, Girj , Bharane, lha*anei 
|»- " ni.1. . _ t St • valAam adjaiit, 

I I, Pttttdu^haranei or 

CAeru if Ha, nt^alu, 

• LA Bardara (root), 

References — pra*tiiit For FT , 3^4 hun. For FI Burnt, II, 3 ^ 7 , 
Gamble, Mart Ttmb 3 pQ, Dalf & Gibs , Bomb FI goo , Atlcktton, 
Cat Pb PI, 121 Voigt, Hori Sub Cat^, fr^VTr i\v 


144. Atfirtson, ftim 
Cyclop 


I 

It occurs in theforr 
ness varying from 
quently swollen mt 
any odour or taste 
(Pliarm Ind ) D 


“ IheLFAVES 
tied in water 
are slightly 
butter-milK 
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A Charm Disease. 


JCUTORIA 

(Ternatea. 


Speaal Opinions. — $ *‘SI/^hli>’aper/tnt** (Sur^fou H.iV. IIiU, ^ 
bhoom). “ Used m Infusion (V to xt) in faronchiaPofTections, and as a | 
• »>» tf »»— — i..\ M Tnedicmally ' 
■ • " tiibhoom). I 

. . • ■ ^ (Lssboft). TKc 

flow ers are also cafen as greens IBat/our). 'Jhe nooT is used by the 
Santals to cause the fermentation of rice-beer {Reo. A. Camfihell). 

CmffK m, /. ryj. 

Clerodendron Siphonanthus, R. Br.; FI. Br. Jnd., IV., 5^5.} 

Sja. — SiPitosASTHVS iNDtcA, itnit. f Rffxb , F! Jnd , Ed. C.B C-, 4 ^t. 
Vem. — Barangt, hhirangt. ItlNO. ; BamunhaUi, hrahman-paila, biman- 
halt. Benq ; Anil, daw-Jt-muiarH, arnah, PB.; Bhorongy, Bomb.; 
r- , . . ri D._i_ ..t M>/ vt/ert/t^d brahma fashUki, 

• I Thmailes, 

'evarl, Pb. 
Cal.. 465. 

. IV. Jnd, 
Bat., 

'any. 


BengaUs and used as a charm against vanous aliments (Gambta). | 
‘‘The Rooi' IS considered useful in asthma, cough, and scrofulous affec- 


mjrobolan, treacle, and the usual aromatic substances. It is used in 
asthma. An oic, prepared with a decoction and paste of the root in the 
usual proportions, is recommended for external application m the maras- 
mus of children” ((/ C Dutt. Mat. Mad. Hind , stp). Mr. Baden 
Powell writes that the plant is slightly bitter and astringent, and that 
the resin is empfojedin sjphilitic rheumatism 

Special Opimon. — § “The expressed luiCE of the leaves and tender 
bcawcVits ss used wnb as an application in berpetjc eruptions and pem- 
phigus rhe BRANCitPS, - • - ..J.t, loJ T I n 

are put on the necks of Ci 
and It IS beiieved by the 

cure these diseases " (5 ^ ^ . . ' , " 

i/ongiijr). 

CLITORIA, Zmn. ; Gen. PL. ^28. 

^eovniKoss:. 

ciitoria Ternatea, Lmn. ; FI. Br. Ini., // , 20B ,• BM. Mag., i. r S42; 

Vc*~ ^ #„ « 
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CLITORIA 

Tcrimtca. 


/vra'weffn Co5''*ri‘c. 


T * V 2 /'•••?»<*», //'»»• i)-*' j>n, >• f -f <. «*c> 'J f V/'<‘ 

(*’*'*.* ••'*•»*. Ii;{.. 2 4 

1 ♦<! »»*r 2*» '“^i' *» 

t« •>».«}. .' ««''.>/* 4» tit.t Otriliwovll.'t'* '.I ^ 

!*»►. w.»'. ICw J {‘in-**. jrf- 

**», C'* 4'**^ *•»*, t .»|,4 l»rn«, M .V ci>*t <t Jin’""’. 

'"*•*» 4^'^ t'lVkor *•« /t |I>h{ •*>« J « t'h ''T* < f >'4 


«* »»*•», A» \B Aiiwi . 

i* •* 4 ••^r "t, afa-f m% It f\ii, \\\ f\t.\ H ••' f -tt.Hll kli:*' 
»»/•, •KM.tfl* ViVtt 


/;. /^l.rt CJ> C Ft.r'-r’>f tl t 

/V.^22 .<<'.*< «. 

/ /. yv , /4w 4n'. (rf*, tnd.fj; JAn'/zfi 

u^2 f' i.DuU.Htf.iUl. /’tf, //r. 



t tit 0‘AA AfKinr./.'^M , 

, I’', ll» .* .V. .Wfli«t. • m 

K Ih t'f , IK/ tt,r 

3Hi iia'r.u*. ( ,*( »./ T . • 

t)fft. Lv*., *Y»*r. H»j; J/an'i'i /. 4f4. 

Uabltai,— ■ ' ■* ' .rowall 

<ncr|n<ln. ’! « • • • sfAncfof 

Tcriuitf. one • ‘ • ■ jcneric) 

name ol ihe p^Ant. 

Dj«.— DIdJe rcmirVa ihni ihc nre •^ntc! to be u?ed by djcrt. 

*'Tbe cnroUiH of the blue \nnct> are taul to afford a blue Jje co Cc»chiff 
Cbtna, but u ruit permanent ; anil Romphlua «a\»ilvat the) arc usedfor 
cofeunn); boift<f ricv m Ambo) na '* ( Trf>ffiiry e/ a^utny). 


Medicine.— n^c root « a powerful catliArnc tii^o nlap.nnd h.is been 
recommended to be u<ed along wiili other laxain^s and diuretics in ascites 


• ~b) Alnsih rccoiTi- 

DisfenSit* 
r to test Its alleged 
nee An alcoholic 


extract acts, howcvcr.asa brisk puigaiuc in Irom s to Ingram doses But 


as a diuretic, and in some cases as a laxative. The srROsare, honevcr, 
more iiscful.and h.a\e earned a certain reputation in Europe as a safe 

.!..o for rkUdren **' * ’ --» • n--J 


• . in preventing the name A'rt/r* 

. . . t ■ »c rvtTnf tT-nm hpinfr cOnfuSCd 

• ,• • • • . tituted. 

• • f account 

. ■ . • ■ ) be cool- 

, . s emetics 

• danihef- 

mintic, and used for ueaknc’^s of sight, sore-throat, and mucous dis* 
orders; also in tumours and the affections of the skin, and m drops). ’ 
“The JCICF of the leaves, mixed" tth that of green ginger, is administered 
in cases of colliquatue sncating m hectic fever'* {Ttjylort Top- 

Dacca, 52, 5J)- 

Special Opinions. — % “There are two varieties of Clitoria Ternatea 
distinguished by the colour of their flowers, as blue and \\hue,ondthe blue 
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ClitoriaSeeds— a Mediciae used hi Croup, &c. 

CLOVES. 

again has a sub-variety, in which the flosversare double There is no dis* , 
tmet difference between the action of the seeds of these varieties, or if, 
any at all, it is m favour of the white one The plants arc in flower 
all the j ear The seeds are not gcnerallysold in the bazar, but w hen thej 
are, thej arc almost alwajsof verj inferior quality, in consequence of their 
being collected before their matuntj They should not be removed until 
• , , 1 1 _ .. 1 ‘-red with 

e edges, 

. , , ■ninutclv 

■ though 

11 The, 

, The im- 

mature seeds arc flat and dark brown in colour, the matured thick and j 
round seeds are an efficient purgative, and produce five or six motions in 
one drachm or one drachm and a half doses Their action is increased in 
proportion to the increase of their quantity up to two drachms, when the , 
number of motions is generally eight or nine. The seeds are one of those 
drugs which act very satisfactorily when uscdalone. but they may also be 
administered in combination with cream of tartar, in equal proportion, 
and With a few grains of ginger m each drachm of the compound powder. 1 
The dose of the compound powder is from a drachm and a half to two 
drachms The fresh root, or rather root-bark, of Clitoria Ternatea is a 

MEDICINE. 


tbc mptoms of gonorrhoea and tmiation of the bladder, as stran^urv, 
scaldinjj of unne and frequency of miciuntion, and m some eases the 
Ronorrhaal discharge itself is*much abated under its use. One small 
root IS ffcnerally a dose for children under two jears, and one large 
root or ti\o small ones for those bctucen three and sik jears Tor adults 
the dose IS four Of SIX roots if small, and three to fne if large ” (//e«er- 
Surffcoit JIfooJeen Shtrtff, Tn^ltcane). “There are two varieties of 
this plant one has white and another bIuish>cotourcd flowers , formediciml 
purposes the latter \anet) ts preferable Juice of the leases mixed with 
und the car in car aches, espeenffy 
he neighbouring glands ’ {Surgeon 
■' • ' ' “Seeds purgatise, root demulcent , 

dose, seeds powdered, 3010 60 grams, root, one lo two drachms of dry bark 
in powder {Apothecary Thomas Hard, MaJatiapalle, CudJapth) “Is 
used as a drastic purgative and diuretic m dropsy, also in eases of cjstitis 
1 he roots of the blue species arc used as an antidote in cases of snake- 
bite” {IirigaJe Surgeon 7 .// Thornton, IJ A , 2f B , iPonghir) “The 
seeds arc used as a milu purgative for children” {Surgeon-SPaJor 7 . 
I n ,«i„ f , , , , , .,1 ,hile dowers and the 

‘ I ■ • • •'si” (Aflfirr Doctor 

* ■ ■ ' ’ I • > a drastic purgative 

'geon Shtb ChunJer 

’ ■ ■ • • • owdered root of this 

’ drcp«v ” {burgeon 

Major John .\ortl , Btitt;)' r>) * ^ 

Sacred Uses — The tl mvr !• htl I viircd to iJc goddess Durga. 

CJorCr, *ce Tnfo'iam p'atense, /f'-y , Ltotsitaosi. 

Cloves, *ee Caryppifllas *rcnatini«»/i‘»f , MrKTiCii. • 
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CNlClIS,Zi««./ 'jin. PI, IL, 46S, 

Cnicus arvensis,//^w./ / 7 . Sr. Ind, ///., ^62; CoitrosixE. 

Syn.—CARDtts lAXATus, /?«•>. • f?. jnd , Fd. C BC,S9S^ 

VtT1t,^Shur^ktir,\AV.P . 

RcfcfOnce.—S’wij/A, Dirltorsatj, ^lo 

Habitat —Found throuithout India. espectall> incuUuated fields m the 
(janccucnunins, the common thmie of India 

small black SFEDS» which jicid a large quantity of oil. 
The s'^ds are gathered dj the poorer classes, and ihe oil expressed by 
them for ihcjr own use. It burns with smoke, is otherwise of pood 
quality. * 

Cnidlum diffUsum, aceSeselt initcam, H' Cd A.; UMDELUFERt. 


Coal. 


COAL. 


CtlARBOV fJE T{:RRF,/> ; StElVKOltLEV, GcrPt ; CtRDOVl FOS* 

SlU, //./CARVajtSPE VtVKS,P0rJ. , CARBpaySPF WFPRA, 5 / 

Vem,— ^Vyr/uA or Utsp i Kiiali, ItfHO , Kilti, HuK , Aari 

or .Ximat iattx, TaU , /Ticyu or £ima taxv, IrL . Karx, A(\L , 
tdlaWu, Kam , hefto, tihn, Ouj j Anguru, ClNO , AraD } 

Zagktl, PfB5 , AngJraka S\ai { Vitu f, midu-yf, nvR»f 
ReferettCM.— 'So much has been written regarding Indian C<*^l that 
an enumeration of the nutdications would occupy mxnv pages The 
reader is referred to Econeme Cuolo^y, pp to the Mtnotrt, 

Rttct'ii ef V\t Cfs/ogirul Surrey, and to the Journnti o/tAr /tji itie 
i’l/.'tr/r e/ Dtns(^U 1 he following workj may, houever, be specially men* 
lionrd:— 

Final fZtport cf tht Comtnttlft : Di'.T OlUntm'x Export on Oit 

Anniutl AJ’ni'ifi' 


I REOION'S or INDIAN COAI- 

I The fo’loTijng orcount of the etval.fieMaof India has been furnished 
I b) Mr. H 0. Medheolt forthtt paUicalion;— 

1415 I AeSTR-lCT Of THE rEXTVRtS Of Co%L. 

I “ Ind a possesses eitcnsive s»ore» of coal, though none of it be! mgs to 

I t'e so^tjled carboniferous pe^od, and tn Indi'i itself the cuahmeasurn 
I rocks are rot all o* one formation All the coal peninsu'ar Indis orcufs 

I in tl e f« ks kro» n as tf e Cordwana syifem, lie fossil fljca of wh c'l ha» 

' a r’Enirs*. f v.im ; and ail the ctol nrextra*p''Mnsulsr I rdix occurs m 
, *c* ks c< e'« 2 cry» s ©• t'-rt arj age. In Lrtn cases the d stribution fi 

I il Tt ^ f>c*<*w-»na cosbrneasurcs f.aye only b^en foiirul in thecentraf 

pr-d rcrr*'^a»t^n prs»v ikcs. i e.« tn w^^tern Ucrgal, the Central I'rov* 
{•‘."'i, a*-sl tl e N jamS J etryt T't^tir I> skiftirg the south border rf fh'* 
jsV.rtk-..\V<r!tffr IVwsincr^, • th remna’-ls in the mlrtiB'' r‘;rtH-«ast w the 
.'■li.J'ji f Ite I'n ary coal has b'en traced a’l a'or'g th' Mitrr 

r* ?<■"<-'' t*e pkurt from 5i“d to fVgu, but H •* orfy jn 

»4fs.3Ue r^'i’areshaye te-n L«rd wr'te 
s c'ni r^.s to.’ «c-r* in wtekable qs.art ty. 
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Coal fields of India. 

(//. B. MtdUtoH). 

, COAL. 

“In both regions the qualit} of the coal vanes much, as mall coal- 
measures ; but the best in both, reaches a very high standard, almost if not 
quite, up to that of high class English coals. In the Gondwana (Bengal) 

, . • • ' • ■ ' * * * some an excess of 

. . . . • • ‘ ' ash IS low, 

■ . . ’ ■ • a lighter 

fuel . • . . 1 



Deuckl I 

Ass Atl 



Average of 31 

Rest 

Aserage of 23 

Rest 


Fixed carbon . 

Volatile exclusne of moisture 
Moisture 

Ash . . 

53 ao 

AS *13 

4 So 

16 17 

66 5J 

38 12 
^ 1 
440 

5*5 5 

346 

5 0 

3 9 

66 1 

33 5 

•4 



100* 

100 1 

■ 

100* 

too 



» .U« D-- — • --J V- t . r ^ 

largel • • » ' . ’ 

other ' * • • . ; • 

muhication. 

" In the Cent— ' ” . .» •» • , \ ^ 

and the Warora .* 

work, and the* 
opened up 

*' In the* Singareni and Sasti fields of the Nizam’s Temtortes some 
T" ' ■ irned out pending the establishment of 


has recently been started m the Makum 


Morp Detailed Statempst of tub Coal-Yibldino Districts 


“The mineral is more particularly developed in ihe central eastern por- 
tion of the Peninsula 

In the Madras Presidency it is found at — 

“ Beidadanol — Lat 17*14', Long 8i'’i730* The field, about 3S miles 
from Raiahmundr), is about square miles in evient, and contains four 
seams of ver^ poor coal, worthless as fuel This is the most southern 


SOUTH moiA 

1416 


36’, Long 81*7' Has its 
the River Godavari; on 
)ns of coal, of which only 


"Z««gn//a — Lat i8‘’,Long 80*54' Two seams, neither of which ex- 

1 , and another. 


. ■ * ** but still in the 

Nizdin s bumimons, IS that near bmgareni, lat x?'*3o'30", long 80*20*. 
There are five seams* the thickness of onewas not ascertained, thoseof the 


* Since opened out 
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otiiers are respectively 6, 3» 3, and 34 feet This coal answers well for 
smithy purposes and statKmatyeogtftes, and «as found to be aserviceablc 
fuel when tned on the Madras Railway Raihvay commumcstion is now 
hetn" npidly pushed forward , and a colliery being started, coal report, 
cd of high quality 

Lnt, 18®$', Long 8o“i4' Two seams of fair coil, p 
and 6 feet in thickness respectively The available coal is estimated at 
iji 32 .SSo tons , Its position is, however, unfavourable to its development 
"'tandifr — Lat ipV» L-ong 7^50 This \i\iage is situated about 
the centre of a strip of Bnrakar rocks, extending from Kairgura to Aksa- 
pali, and contains a is-foot seam of fair coal 

— Lat 19^32 30*, Long 79®33’. South of this place a 
6 foot seam occurs, 9 inches of w hich are shale 

Sasli and Paout In the Nizam's Dominions, included m the Wardha 
area, a i^o-foot seam occurs here, a considerable portion of which is of 
good quahty , 30,000,000 tons of coat are estimated io t>e avaiiabie from 
this source 

“ Talchtr, m Orissa. — The field is situated m the valley of the Brah- 
mini, and it is about 700 square miles in extent The coal is of an inferior 
quality The field has not been practically explored 

“ R^mahal Htlls —Over about 70 square miles on the w estern margin 
of the Rajmahal Hills, coal measure rocks are exposed, and these doubt 
less extend over a vastly greater area under the younger formations 
Separated by these overlying rocks ihcrc are five distinct fields, namely, 
Hura, Chaparbhita, Paenwara, Mohowgurhi, and Brahmim There is no 
continuity of the seams tn each of these, while the data about them are 
very vague and incomplete tf the coal measures extend below the 
trap to the east, they would be close to the water carnage of the Ganges 
ana hence transport would be cheap, but on the other hand the coal of 
this region is for the most part stony and bad 

** Deagarh —In thejainti, Sahajori, and Kondit Karaiah fields, coal of 
different qualities occurs Some in the }aimi field is excellent, but that 
known from the Sahajori area is inferior 

" Karharhan or KurhitrhaU, tn the district of Hararibagh — This 
small field, having an area of 5 square miles, is of great importance on 
scosurtt of its poy.ffOiT (about too mties from Ca)siitta hy rai)} arid sbs 
good quality of its coal The coal occurs in three principal scams, with 
ana\erage total thickness of ifi (o&, the estimated amount of coal is 
about 136,000,000 tons, while the available portion 15 estimated at 
about 80,000.000 tons, for steam work it is on the average superior to that 
of Rdmgan; The chief companies possessing mines m this field are, 
the Fast Indian Railway, the Bengal Coal Company, and the Raniganj 
Coal Association Should the output nse to 500,000 tons per annum, as 
IS likely, the life of the coal-field Will be 162 years 

** Rantennj or Rantrgttnge — ^This field is situated on the r^ky frontier 
of Western Bengal at a distance of 120 miles from Calcutta, 1 he 
atailable coal, exclusive of waste, is estimated in round numbers at 
*4,000,000,000 tons The total area exposed is about 500 square miles, 
but the real area is possibly even double that, as the beds dip to the east 
under the alluvium This is the largest and most important coal field 
in xihich coal is worked in Indi'i, tis proximity to the mam line of 
mlw ay , and to the port «jf Cakutin, tending to gn c it pre-eminence over 
otherfess favourably situated focatuie^. 'The pnnetpa^ 
gaged here m the exiraetjon of coal are — the Bengal, Barak ar, Fquit* 
able. New Birbhoori, and Ran gani Asscciation, besides many minor 
and natjvcassociaijons Many of the ‘cams arc of considerable thick. 
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COAL. 


ness, one containing from 70 to 80 feel of coal. As a rule, ho\\e%cr, the 
best coal is notfound in the very thick seams 

„i... •• ... I 

. ; m the 

■ vary a 

good deal, but there is much valuable fuel; llic estimated available coal is , 
^^65 * ’ ’ "^he immediate | 

{uVur ■ commutuca* 

tion ■ • . ‘ . vould bring It 

into communication with the proposed railway 

“ Botaro.— This field is situated m the Damuda valley and commences 
at a point 2 miles west of the tcrnunation of thejharia field; its area 
js about 320 square miles Thequahty of ihecoal isfairl> good, borne ol 
the seams are of a large size, one Iwing 83 feet in thickness; there is 
here a large store of vduable fuel available (about i.5°? million tons) 


bj the natives and carried to Ranchi for sale 

“North A’araii^ura — Situated at the head of the Damudi v. alley, has 
an area of about 472 square miles, and the estimated amount nf coal is ' 
8 j75o million tons , 

“South A'flraij^«»-a —Situated to the south-east of the northern field, ' 
Ins an arc! of 73 square miles, and the estimated amount of coal is 75 1 
million tons The assays of some of the coal indicate a high calorific I 
power 

“ Chof'e—li a small field of less than a square mile in extent. Situated ' 
on the li.nzanbagh plateau I 

“ Ilkurt, 35 miles north-west of Hazanbagh. A few scams of inferior | 
coal arc exposed 1 

'■ AuruUffa —In the district of I.ohardaga, »n the v alley of the Koel, a 
tributarj of the Son The .area is 97 square miles, and the estimated amount 
of coal IS 20 million tons , but the quality of the coal .as taken from the 
outcrop w poor 

*• tlutar, to the west of the Arunga field has an area of 78 6 square 
miles 1 he .a«5a) s of the coal gave far onrablc results. I 

also in the valley of the KocI, nr«'a 2oo square miles I 
The scams arc not numerous One, which Ins a thickness of 6 feel, contains I 
excellent fuel. Tlic estimated total available amount of coal is ii, 0 oo,ooo 
Ions 

“Taiapant, InO, and Morne — Situated in the vallej of the Son' 
and tnbutancs These fields .arc portions of a large tract stretching far to I 
the westward Several coal scams of workable thickness nntf mans 
ihin ones cxi<t 
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"Stui^ro'sll 1.* .* r • •* — f • * , ** • I, 

which IS now .abar ' t 

““1 ■■ ■• ** • • . *v 

of ctv*. ^ , , ,,, 

adiar . - ■ , 1 

jvassf ■ ■ . 

Ij «qi • ' . . • . . . . I \ 
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“ Umarta —This ficUl is more conscnicnlly suunted ns rcgnrds rn;l«ay 
comfminicnijon, nnd is that where successful workings ha\c latclv been 
established, and good coal obtained lint gave excellent results. Tbn field, 
vnth a proved area of about 3 square miles, and an csijnntcd amount of 

' Jtscoroniand- 
n on the East 

, supply of the 

, , j) square miles, 

and a thick seam of good coal has been proved. 

“y/iiintitt — Is another area of about 41 square miles, in which scams 
of some promise have been observed. 

“^wwOTpf/r^Has an area of about 400 square miles occupying the 
central basin of Sarguja ; it contains some good coal suitable for locomo- 
tives, 

’* ZaUiaiip»r — South of the Bisrampur area, holds some seams of good 

■ *. * • • ■ in theMahanadj volley, — 

• in orea of at least 1,000 

square miles; some of the seams are very thick, two being respectively 
Qo and 16S feet ; but though including good coal they often contain a 
large proportion of shale, and the honrontaJ extension of the seams is 
sometimes irregular and uncertain These fields will probably assume 
importance in connection with the line to connect Calcutta with the 
Central Provinces. The recent boring experiments show th.it the Korfai 
area has proved most worthy of consideration , particularly at Ghordewa, 
q miles to west-north-west of Korba, where there is a s«foot seam of good 
coal. 

‘*Satpura Batin, south of the Narbada Val/ey.— The Mohpam field is 
of importance tn consequence of its position w iih reference to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railw.tyfps miles by rad, w est-soulh*w est from Jabal- 
pur) The coal is worked bj the Narbada Coal Company and supplied 

field 


nyPERABAD. 
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BOMBAY. 
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ige of 
Wains 

three seams of coal, with a maximum total thickness 01 jo leei. 

"WurJha (or Chand.x), (9*0 —Includes, with several other areas, hasti 
and Paom m Hyderabad, in which coal has been proved to exist. T here 
are about i,Ji4 million tons of coal available, vis ; — 


W&rora basin , . » <1 • 

Ghugus . , . . « • 45 1 

Won . . r, * ' ' ' tons. 

Between »vun and Papur , , . 50I 

Between Janara and Chi^oU . . Jji 

Sasli and Paom (Nixatn’stcmtory). . 30J 


The only pits worked in this wide area are at Warora, whence .x special 
branch line conveys jhc coal to the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. t,.. 

“C«tc/i.— There arc a few thin shaly seams at Trambal (Tromba 
or Trombovv), about 5 miles north-^iast of Buj, in a stream north oi 
Sis-agad, and in a stream west of Guncri near Lakhpat. Besides these 

Jurassic seams, there are some tertiary carbonaceous layers of no promise 
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* f/mrw— This field IS more comcnicnl?} situ-ilcd as regards rash-ny 
commumcatton, and ts that where successful workinjjs have lately been 
csfablished, and good coaf obtained that c excellent results This field, 
w ith a proved area of about 3 square miles, and an estimated amount of 
28 million tons of coal, is of great importance on account of itscommand- 
/nfj geographical position (34 miles from the Katm station on the East 
Indian Railway), and Its being the nearest source for the supply of the 
North-Western Provinces andthePanjSb, 

"Koraf —Three n»Jes north of Umana T he area is p «quafe miles, 
and a thick seam of good coal has been proved 

"y/ii/wiA— Is another area of about 4t square mdes, m which seams 
of some promise have been observed 

Bnrampur — Has an area of about 400 square miles occupying the 
central basin of Sarguja , it contains some good coal suiMble for locomo- 
tives, 

''Zail/iartpiir— South of the Bisrampur area, holds some scams of good 
coal, the area is 50 square miles. . 

"RaigarU, lltngtr, Udatpitr and Korha fieldsmtheMahanadivalley,— 
With the other associated rocLs, these occupy an area of at least t,ooo 
square miles, some of the seams are very thick, two being respectively 
00 and 36S feet, but though including good coal they often contain a 
large proportion of shale, and the honronnl extension of the scams ts 
sometimes irregular and uncertain These fields ivill probably assume 
importance in connection with the line to contwet Calcutta with the 
Central Provinces The recent bonng experiments show that the Korb? 
area has proved most worthy of consideration , particularly at Ghordewa 
9 miles to west north west of Korba, wbere there is a 5 fool seam of good 
coal 

**Siiift(ra Batm, tenth of ih< ftorhada Valley —The Mchprnt field is 
of importance ni consequence of its position with reference lo the Great 
Indian PeninsuH Railway (95 miles by rail, v. est soulh-west from Jabal- 
pur) The coal is worked by the Nirbtda Coal Company and supplied 
to the railway, but the supply falls short of its reg^utrements 

••Shabpur (or Betul) on toe south 0/ the Tawa va»ey — 1 bis field 
contains seams of ureguhr thickness and inferior quality. 

'•Peiic/t Valley —There arc many coa^ seams, some xA arecA 

considerable thickness, and the coal often of fair quolitv 

'' Wardha^Godavan Valleys —The Bandar field— near the village of 
Chimur, 30 miles north-east of Warora in the Chanda District, coniams 
three seams of coal, with a maximum Itftal thickness of 38 feet. 

•‘Wardha (or Chanda), tsfc —Includes, wfth several other areas, basli 
and Paoni in derabad, m which coal his been proved to exist, i here 
are about x,7i4 million tons of coal available, vis • — 

Warora basin . • 

Ghugus • • 45 7 

Wun « *>5°®Viu Hon ions 

Between Wun and Pjpar . 5o| 

Between Janata and Ch choli . . 75 1 

Sash and Paoni (Niasm s temtory) 5o/ 

The only pits « orked m this wide area are at Warcra, whei^cv special 
branch line convejs jhe cool to the Nagpur branch 0/ the Great intlian 
Peninsula Railway. , 

‘•Ciifch —There are a few thm sh.nly seams at Trnmbal (Tromoa 
or Trombow), about 5 miles north-east of Buj, in a stream north 01 
Si5-agad, and in a stream west of Goncri near Lakhpat. Besides tne^ 
Jurassic seams, there are «onietcftiafj carbonaceous layers of no promise 
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TRANS INDUS 
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“Shahris —On the Harnai route, there are outcrops of several thin scams 
of tertiary coal, none being 2 feet thick, while the greater number are under 
6 inches. Some of the coal is of fair quality and would be useful for local 
purposes The latest reports give a 6 foot seam of coal near Kosht ; but 
the dip IS said to be as high as 45* which will militate greatly against its 
profitable extraction. 

Chamarlang, in the Lum Pathan country, about 75 miles from Dera 
Ghaei Khan — f here are several seams of tertiary coal, of which the 

■ ■ .. • • im of tertiary coal 

, . • also sard to occur 

, ‘ i , . Hissarhk), and at 

• • ■ ■ n 

containing coal, 

“ At Kalabagh nummuhtic coal exists in \ery small quiniities in the 
alum shales , the so-called Kalabagh coal consists of carbonired wood m ^ 
bed of Jurassic shale, of which it forms ^th to iVfl’ or ^css. 

** Salt Rattgt /Tfl/rr —Nummuhtic coal is found at Amb (or Umb)» PANjAB, 
Sunglewar, Chamil, Kutta, Sowa Khan, Deiwal, Nurpur (Nilawan), and 1^20 
If ' ’ < ' . spcctof being profit- 

• , • . ^ich coal IS seen at 

• The Inter dcvelop- 

. • communication, has 

1 • • s rapidly approach- 

ing completion, and promises, notwithstanding the thinness of the seam, 
and the friable and pjTiious condition of the cool, to be a fairl) remuncra- 

. - . TT_ . .L, ,_J f . -'f ’ .. ,1 I 


m pUces. As the localit) is near a good road a fair amount of fuel 
miglit be obtoincd, for the coal contamslcss p) riles than elsewhere. At 
Uhigntiwalla, the outcrop of the seam »s 3 feet 6 inches and extends for 
2 miles, the coal is much cracked and lomtcd andcontains much pvTiies, 

B) means of suitable workings good masses of bright coal might beob- 
tamed, and though the locality is difficult of .access, it might be improved 
in this respect. The available coal is estimated at i6,jo,ooo maunds 
(60,000 tons). 

“ AVrM-JfWr /Bmala^as —At Dandfi, near KoUi, on the Punch, and HIMALAYAN, 
.at the north-west shoulder of the Sangar Marg Mcaintain, there .arc 14 ^ 
beds of nummuUuc coal, the po«iiion of which, however, seems to preclude 
the possibilitv of successful exploitation The latter field has been recently 
examined, and seems to ho'd out a fair pro«pect of success 

** Coah matter and lignite occurs sparsely in the Sivahk sandstones of 
the sub*liimilivas, and has frequently given n*e to fal«e hopes of the div 
covery of workable coal m the<e region* TTiereis, however, no probability 
ol *uch being met w iih. 

“Sikhn —There is acoaT-ficId in the Darjiling District wh ch occup e< 
a narrow lone «lrrtch ng along the foot of the Himibvasfrom Pankabari 
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to Dalingkote, the coit is oI Oondw'in'i nge and js much crushed, some 
a powder, ind Ins assumed the chancier of cnphite 
“ ^>naHilU'—K scim of Gondw am cttfil, 5 to 0 feet m thic^rness, is 
f »J orobaWy neser possess any economic value 

••'••/’ous and^nummuliiiccoal occurs, 
basins arc situated there 

are-greit ditiicuu ^ ^ ^ the coii to market The 


BURMA. 
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470,000 tons in the Jamtia Hills, 

exist at five localities, tfitf, Am-ur, , 

and Shermang’ At La ka-.dong ih ' 

irregularly developed, but its amount is estimated at 1,500,000 tons 

“ Garo /fills — The Daranggiri coal-field (cretaceous) contains a y-foot 
seam of coal, favourably situated for working, butat present uselessforwant 
of access 

" Upper Assam —There is an important field at ^fakum which is being 
worked by the Assam Trading Company, u contains several seams cm 
coal, one of which is over too Tcci thick, 75 feet being good coal The 
beds are disturbed and the coal seams he at an average angle of about 
40*, so that some difficulty may be met wth in working them An 
approximate estimate gives 18000000 tons as available, supposing the 
workings to be nowhere carried more than zoo yards from the face or 
400 feet to the deep. 

• — . .t. c„*j r«,. i^g pjjpj 

, orkable seams 

• IS estimated to 

what may be 

I , i. * oj poor quality 

■ *, —Some of the seams m this field are of 

nd over, the estimated quantity available 


IS 10,000 000 tons 

•>Jan]i 4.nd Disat . — Two small and unimportant fields in Upper 
Assam . , , , 

‘Mraiau— In the Arakan Division, at the Baronga Islands, on the 
western coast of Angara Khyong, about 2 or 3 miles from its soiAhe^ 


Tsetama, two seams occur, one of which has a imcKneis ui ^ 

the other of 2 feet 5 inches A 2-fcet 6 inch scam of similar coal occurs 
on the Cheduba Land _ 

Pfgu — Coal was discovered m mine opened at Ihiyet- 

myo, but after a few cwts had been extracted, the work was abandoned 
on account of the seam dying out further expwauoiw have been 
recently earned out At Oalhousie, near the mouth of the Bassem river, 
and in other places, traces of 1it;n}t& which have at times given rise to 
' *>' lo theMyanoung 


al occur 

ry rocks at a number 

of Jcxrabtics those at which the coal may possess a pwsible value arc 
Thoo-hte.kh>oung (or Thatay Kyoung) on the Great Tenas^erim 
where a mine was fornw^ly worked by Goternmcnl but subsequently 
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.ibandoncd. This scam s\-as tl feet 81 inches thick, of uhlcli 6 feel 
8 inches «crc true coal. At Hien 1 ap(or Hicniat), about 6 miles from 
the last locality, there is a scam from 17 to 18 feet in ihlchncss.andlhe 
coal IS of pretty uniform char.acter with coochoidal fracture. Three 
ciuartcfs of a miJr ■ ' . •'* *»" • • 


cjuartcfs of : 
main seam bcinj 
rii cr, at A-Tonp- 


(• 

-» .an irrcpular bed \ar\infj from 
• quality is such that if found in 

• • my puiposcs. 

* I ing.ad.aw (on (he western banks 

I, ..... 'Tl— "^Ttherly is io 
■ . • • , the seam is 

• • 1 ‘ and rapidly 

* • • J ** on the upper 

. 'adaw. The 


like resin. The thickness 1$ 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet j both floor and roof 
are good. On the Chindwin rn'er near Kalcwa 1$ a io»foot se.am of cre- 
taceous coal ; it is « cll situated for transit purposes. On the roulwing 
n\er there are numerous irregular thick scams 0/ lerti.arj' coal, 

**ln the Andaman and Nicobar Islands coal is known to exist ; but so 
far as they have been examined there .are no grounds for belief that a 
valuable deposit of coal occurs. {Ste Manual tf tht Ct^hry cf /ndi'a, 
Part MI.) 

INDIAN MINES. 
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Indian coal up to present date 

IsviAff CoKSUiiPTioN OF Coal. — The coaf and coke used in India are 
cither imported or raised and made in the country. The foreign sources 
of coal and coke supply are Europe, AustraluT, .and Africa. Taking coal 
first, the proportion of coal raised in the country and that imported i$ as 
under— 

Tons. 

Imported (i883-84) 678,000 

Raised in India (x884) about • • • 1*556400 

2,216,000 


“ The value of the former is stated to be Rt,09,96,047. The value of 
the latter at the pit's mouth may be taken at R3845,ooo. The imporicd 
coal is chiefly large or steam coal The marketable • coal raised may be 
taken at 1,200,000 tons yearly, the balance being either used as coke or 
allowed togoiowaste. Of the marketabfeeoaj the largest proportion is 
steam and rubble which are used on railways to a large and in steamers I 
• Sec page 388. 
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to a smaller extent The smalt kinds of rubble or smithy are used m 
Stationary engines for smithy purposes, fanck burning, and iime*burnmg 
“The quantity of Indian coaluscd on railways in 1884 was 436804, 
tons, the quantity (d imported coal being 197,342 tons fhe imported 
coal IS used on ratfw ays unfavourably situated as regards Indian coal fields. 

^433 QuAtiTY op Indian Com. — quahw of Indian coal vines much. 

‘ Below is a table of ultimate analyses of specimens from Karharfaari 
and Raniganj coaNfieWs with analysts of English and Welsh coals for 
comparison 5— 


CoAt-FIELD 

Carbon 1 

Hydrogen 

Oxjgen ] 
and ! 
Nitrogen i 

Sulphur 

A&h 


Karharban 

E 1 Ra Iway 

Rang-an] (N B Coall 
Co.) ; 

fS 20 

7093 

74 3* 

4 34 

4 lO 

5 «* 

rSg 

13 49 
967 

0 45 
052 

047 

9»S 
l! 99 

>0 43 

^^fam Sear? 
UpperSeam 


1 8JS3 

1 8S47 

S3* 

4 59 

7 *3 
303 

t 17 
* 25 

355 

309 



"It will be noticed that m several particulars Indian coal is inferior 
to English, lit, m containing more ash, and snd, less carbon and hydro* 


gen 

* In the table below the commercial anal>ses of many Indian coah bl 
the writer and Mr T H Ward F Q S , are given, as also commerciay 
analyses of Neu castle and Welsh coals, for comparison — 


COAt-riFlD. 

Spec gravity ] 

3 

1 

tJ 

)Z 

1 

k. 

"C 

3 

Vt 

lii 

tcSl 

& 

Rsuarks, 

/r., t..,!,,,. JCowcr seam 
Karkatbari 

a s* r Al pore taverage) 

S « \ Baraliar 

“■) “ 7 Dhadka 

a J3 1 Borrea 

^ ® C Beirooi 

Ttndara „ . „ 

^ fUmaria coal n«lo 

Central \ (,8^5) 

Buftnab coal {Murray Ccsl O / 
Asam 

Welsh . 

Newcastle 

« 3 S 
> 33 
« 3 % 

*327 

I 439 

*390 

D >5 

II 96 

» 4'«3 
727 
764 
10 03 
959 
27 OS 
16 03 

1355 

899 

1336 

1 Oo 

00 B4 
60 48 
<5oS6 

64 26 

49 6> 
60 JO 

5370 

65 22 
7 > 77 

57 95 

4*85 

50 CO 
S 3 42 

24 00 
27 59 
So 5 ] 

2763 

42 75 

29-37 
3O7S 
7 10 
12 20 

sS 50 
4S 16 

3044 

44 pS 

043 

052 

1 36 
ISO 

Trace 

0849 

7 SO 

2 52 

13 30 

1-50 
is Sq 
13 Sg 

1235 

12 40 

13 06 
‘399 

Not TTorked 

Not worked 

» 3 W 

363 

349 

82 -66 
632s 

13 66 

33 ® 

159 

107 



‘ The abo\ e table show s thnt there is great diversity m (he chem stn of 
the coals of India and thevnnations in physical features are just is rmricea 
With the exception irf Tindarii and Assam coal, "nu Indian ff 

remarlably lammaicd in structure, the lamin® consisting of a dark nigi y 
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1 


has a \ery peculiar fracture and breaks Into small pieces. Other Indian 
, ’ • 1 • . *11' ’Varoracoal breaks like shale 


■ Karharban and Rantganj I 

' ’*..*■ * “he coal of Karharban, 

althoujrh behind the 

i, , lehind the Ifeucastle 

coals, and are much of the same character, possessing a large percentage of 
xolatile matter. 

Comparison op Indian with Imported Coal for Railway Pur* 
POSES — "The Indian and imported coals have been tried on Indian Rail- 
ways with the following results 

Cast Indian Railway. 
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Coal. 

Gross 
wcijtht of 
trains 

ft per 

mile 01 coal 
consumed 

ft per 
ton mile. 

Karharbarl 

ItAQi^nj SanctoriA ..... 

,, Cquiuble ..... 

,1 Ordinary .... 

North Wale* ... . . 

South Wale*. Cardifl 

New South Wales 

Tons ewts 
»o; 19 

217 >7 

30S t 

304 >4 

SI5 9 
3oa It 
»07 «4 

30 13 
3331 
33-63 

36 pS 

31 s»o 
3364 
3«'43 

•t45 

•lit 

•16! 

•iSi 

•us 

•|6o 

•151 


p. w 

CAMPDELL, 


LocomoUxt Supdt , Eatt Indian Railxeay, 


Co VL. 

Gross 

trams 

ft per 

mile ol coal 
consumed 

ft per 
ton mile. 

Karharlan . 
Itaninn) . 

Itarakar. 

1 olherplU (S 
North VS ales . 
Aurtralui 
ItucVrnrield . 
Mertlijr . 

Crklavari 

w ) : : 

; : 1 

Tons cwts, 
iC6 13 
iSi 7 
• 70 3 

sSj 12 
•74 9 

iSo 4 

I7> t3 

3S'76 

33 33 
3004 
30*45 

27 12 

37 43 

33*43 

•»55 

•1S4 

■>77 

•I 6 i 

•liO 

•«33 
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“It wi)) he seen Imm iht*c iKu K auJ ,i a cowl 

sic-vm cc«l. Mile inferior loimporirtl coiU.nmlihuilicotMr Inclmnctwls 
lexccpl Godivvi) .'ire ol fur nuilitj' Uimm coni, tried on ihe Grnt 
Indnn PcnmMiln, jjnvc 4if»3tfi per trim mile w.tfi n load of 410 
loni Tlxm nenrlj !mi not nuitc qyrxl •» Kirfinibiri coni 
Nnut rRonircT»ov-~*'Thcs.mftc5 of Indnn coal supply and tbe 
csiimiicd > Ctrl) output ire •»% under 


CRVTRAI. PROVIWCtS 

IlesoAL • • . 

A 3!».\>1 , 


{ tVafom 
i NatlaiU 
(, Umatu 
JKaftufUir* 
iKafljg 3 »| 


Jonnm 

aS 

1 -yr* 

5*0000 
kjo nrt 5 
50 coj 
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As the nctt er Helds develop this cstimnie « di Imvff to be increased 

DiSTRiBortow or Indun SurrtY —** The NVnrorn coal-field is con- 
nected uith the Nagpur branch of the Great Indan rcninsoU b/ the 
Wardha Coal State Kailwny, the Mohpnnt fNarbndn) coal field by a 
branch from Gadawari with the Great Indian Pcnmsufnr The Utnana 
coal-field his been tap|^ by the new line from Kutm through the 
Cast Indian Knilwav, jubbufpur fine The Assam coal fiefd ts connected 
with the nnhmipytri mcr by 1 line from Dibrugarh 

“Thccoal frotnthc collienesof iheCcntral Pfosinces IS used on the fol- 
lowing Mihrays Oreii Indian Pcninsuhr, I?i;putana Malwa, Wardha 
Coal fatale Railway, and the Nagpor-Chatiisgarh, the smaller coal going 
to mills 

"The Bengal coal finds its wiy to the Panjdb railways .ind the rail- 
tvays o! Bengal, as also into the minufactorjM of Calcutta and the large 
Cities along the line of rsdway Some is used in the siesm ship lines 
Small coalis largely employed for bnck making Comparatively little iv 
utilized for domestic purposes The Collierj Companies should endea- 
vour to create a want by teaching the peopfe how to use small coal m 
large towns, such IS Allahabad instead of wood and cowdung Agencies 
like those in English cities could probably do this in a few years, and the 
large waste of small coal that goes on at present would thus be obviated 

MmiNo IN' India 

"Has made considerable progress during the past few years, machi- 
neiy andwelf-appoiRtedheapsteadsaiid pit frames are cowing generally 
into use 

"In most cases the railway is brought close to the mines, and where this 
IS difficult, tramways of vanousgaugcs,workedby locomotives, cany the 
coal from the mine to the railway wharves 

"The seam is generally shallow, and engine-inclines or shmJow pits give 
outlets for the coal The two deepest mines in India are 23D shaft of the 
East Indian Railway Karharban edhenes, Bengal, 420 feet deep and the 
Helen Pit of the Narbada Coal and Iron Company, Central Provinces, 
which IS 402 feet deep 

"The system of working varies very much At Warora, Central Pro 
Vinces, where 100000 tons per annum is wound by direct acting engines 
out of two shafts 200 feet deep, the system most nearly ap proaches the 

• It may be noted that it is the marketable coal that appears >n the Government 
returns, not the actual amcwnls raisaJ In zSSj S4 these were i,3oo 957 tons Coni 
With p 3S5 — £ei 
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COAL 

English No women * r - nr 

day morning to Satu e 

shiftsof Shoiirseach i 

thus Galleries or bo ' _ t 

in height, leaving the roof coat, and piIKrs 40 feet square The coal is 
so hard, it has to be nicked and undercut and then blasted down The 
pillars are worked by splitting each from one headway to another and 
then taking the far end off m slices The roof coal comes with it 

"At the Mohpani collieries a similar system is worked The diffi- 
culties met with in these mines, owing to the faulted and disturbed nature 
of strata, are probably unequalled in India 

Karharbari coal field — ' Is the smallest field m Bengal It is mainly 
worked by three Companies — the Ranigunge Coal Association, the Ben 
gal Coal Company, and the East Indian Railway The mines arc con- 
nected with the main line wharves by metre gauge or 2 feet gauge lines 
worked by locomotives During the busy season the coal-field presents 
a scene of great activity As much as 50,000 tons of coal and col e have 
been raised and despatched in one month The coal-field is connected 
With the East Indian Railway Chord line by a branch from Madhupur 
to Giridi, the terminus or colliery station in mechanical arrangements 
for raising coal, this coalfield is well advanced The old fashioned gm 
ts almost obsolete and bullock carts have little to do 

"The system here is similar to (hat obtaining all over Bengal The 
working hours are from 6 am to 6 p m , and perhaps later simen extra 
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ttwls with him, carrying or training his coal. Picks of English pattern 
and make are now universal, the crowbar and single pick naving been 
ousted The workings are on the bord and pillar system Pillars vary 
from J2 feet to 40 feet^aquare and 40 fcctx6o feet. In the shallow mines 

ams 

' earn 

r in 
hock 

front side When pillars are taken out the chocks are XMthdraun and the 
roof falls 

^ The^ rema^s^on^he Ramganj coal field given below apply in some 


and Kols There are sor 
local men how to cut coal 
have discarded the Baun ' 

the Bauns are not in such requisition as formerly ’ 

’Drainage is effectuely earned out bj Tangje’s »pecial andhSttng 
and forcing pumps, worked by bob-le%ers from horizontal engines The 
** *)P^» winding and hauling are done by good 

"Ventilation is attended to m the deep mines, mamU by furnaces or 
ateam-jeis ^ ^ 
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Coit «tiJ coal-mlnlOi: In icili. 


, ' * ' ' ■* ' lmt< <if mud of 

‘ . e Ijiiti tonsid of one 

. ■ /c. ilicrtc irfttcf of! 

1 I™ .“V 1 I 1»0 1 -itltr »ilt. 11, r 

'i* ?l T^>« projv>rlinn of tlic Inbo^ircrs cultn 

\«l, tlv,tinKtl,cr;iiny !M 50 n.iml nwlc .ni the cnlliccin only in Iho cold 
fn.?, '?‘i’ 'oMp Oclolwiojimc, Somcnl ihc lilwurcci Luc 

sciltol clonn 10 crakutlinp ac a otliUK. and tl,c!C»Dtkcon!t.inlly,al«a)5 
^^ccpiinp Mondciy, «hich is imArioibly ri holi(l.iy. ^ 

^ ” CMUu|t}ng tspnjdfor by contract, nt so much .1 iram or Lucl.ct : the«e 
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At the ” ' • I i* «-» - -,» l» f~.i 
trtim? ■■'.•'.* 

'*a: .••• • V: •• •••••• . • • , ■ 

Ihc nrr ; r ’ • • . • , I 1 • . ■ i 

• ••!. . • ••«••• •. . .. ■ ; 
Smithy for smiths’ for/jes, kc., is also nvide to a large extent, about 7,000 
tons per annum being the outturn. 

*'The following notes on the Raniganj coaJ»fic!cl arc by Mr. T. H. 
Wards— 

The Chord line, East Indian Ra»lway» passes across this coal-RcId, and 
the collieries are clustered on either side and along the Barakar branch. 


rr'AfcA f/teysatr^ as they ccundsitd eoun<2. 

“*The sinking in the district is easy, through sound sandstones, no 
brickwork being required to protect the sides. Heavy water is someumes 
met with. 

‘''The coal in the east of the field is very strong and non-caking. The 
sandstone roof is also very strong and comes right down into the coal. 
Practically no timber IS required in working the coal in the manner dc- 
scribed below. In the west of the field at Sanktoria, for instance, the coal 
is not so strong, though the roof is everywhere the same. From BeJroie, 
near Sitarampore, westwards, the seams worked are all cokttig cavs. 

The seams worked are seldom less than lo feet and sometimes reach 
18 feet in thickness. In the Bat.akar Coal Company’s Komerdohi colliery 
antj the Bengal Coal Company’s Liakdi colliery on the west «3f the Bara* 
kar, the enormous thickness, ot upwards 01 80 feet, has been found. 
This seam has, up to the present, only been quarried at its outcrop. It 
a'.«, j In or n to the south. 


with reference to the prejudtet 
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(ir. SMu'i 


COAL. 


con‘idcralion«. Gillcnc^ .nrc e*CA\atftl lo the lull liciRhl of ihc <cAm 12 
fret lo 16 fed in »)iJlh, leu inf; Sfjuflrc 0/ «j/cj lo supporj , 

llie roof, many .icrc* l>cinf; (Him often left onpillin. The mtive coolie 
(nod he hi« hn own mx xerj' much in Ihix ccvil-ficlc!) on com* 
tnenanp operation* at (lie root and working downward* until the full 
hetpht of the ‘earn hx* l>cen eacavaltd. IIm chief and dcnrK.pri/cd 
weapon i« a* «.aUa\’ or cnw,har with a jWatp polnl atone end. \Vuh thlx 
he smxdie* the coil, »nnd ng .nlwaj-x when at work. He ncxcrprooxcs 
bejond the fif*t ’cleat j* gang* of 4 or $ men occupy each gxllcrj* j they are 
pxid ht tlie hucLct or tram of «tcam coalof «nMHdcfixcfcd at the pit f>of‘ 
torn, if any In* to he «ct »n a working plxcc, a man of the carpenter 

ciste (Cliiiiar) who i* pxid a daily wage mu*t Ire *cnt for the ptirfx^e. 

*** Women .and children work untWgrotind. and are principally em« 
ploj-cd in carrjing the «mall coal and du*t. They arc alto paid by the 


“‘Access to the mines is \ cry generally by inclines opening to the stjrl.ace. 
* In the eastern part of the district tne scams are for the most part 
n.at, in the ccntr.al and western parts the strata arc often strep (the gene* 

• ' •* *'.*'! ■" -•* s ’.I fork ‘'.^^ome more 

• ■ , ■ . ■ ■ • ; • ■* ; irt of the 

• : 1 has l<en 

• I • j • I • • .* • : < •• I y (west of 

the BaraVjf) belonging to the ncng.al Coal Company was abandoned 
some ago after an eaplosion in which jcs*cral men were burnt, some 
of whom died. AtSankiona, al<o belonging to the Bengal Coal Com* 
pan>, some men were burnt in jfiSj 

•“The quarries at Kowcrdobic .and Liakdi ha\c .already been men* 
tioncd. Thousands of tons of coal have been won from the outcrops 


on Mon^js hor the rest he is good icmpcrctl ami improxidcnt. It is 
a difiicult matter to persuade him, .although he is .alw.ajs paid a 'ticca* 
(contract) rate for fus work and could e.asily increase his c.arnings, to 
do more than will, wuh his wife's contribution, keep the household * m 
nee and himself in drink for iheday. Tlie nearly unixersal and sety 
bad custom in this district is to pav each exenmg for the work done 
during the day. The collier orcooiyhas often to wait about until 8 or 
p P.si. for his money. He then goes cheerfully home and remains up 

in his 

the me - 1 , ... . , 

of cou ■ , , • ... , . 

day in ■ ■■ • , . • , ■ ' 

He gc 

he cuts. Every morning he draws at the godosvn sufficient for his require- 
ments during the day, and an allowance of cotton thread or old rags to 
serve for wick. This oil he burns in a • chirag ’ or small piece of stone hol- 
lowed out into the shape of a boat (a piece of tile from the roof of his 
house IS often substituted). In this he places a small quantity of oil and 
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a portion of wick Any oil he can save from his ^allowance’ is his 
perquisite and he can carry it home Mohawa and castor are the chief 
Oils used Some of the mines arc lighted by kcrosinc, burnt in small 
tm lamps, holding about -a ounces vnih smaU circular wicks The native 
doe<r ’ 

to s •> 


^438 


^439 


Tbeg'reat freedonj/r^nj ^redamp 
^ pt this question m the background 

T j gniscd that his health and Jongevity 

IS in question, and he has besides helped much to prevent sentilatiorv 
booming a necessity by the wonderful power of endurance he has sho« n 
ThfC power of endurance enables him to work for hours at the bottom of 
a Sinking shaft with water pouring over his naked body or to uork all 
day long and day after daw nWr, nrr^tfcA — n— . ^ i. t. j j 
of feel from any air c 
steam This want c 
and ought to be speeuuy temeuied 

Gbveral ConcludiHO REMAftits jiY Dr Saise -—The coal industiy m 
India employs about 30,000 persons, the quantity of coa! raised per annum 
per person employed, surface and underground, oemg 51 tons 

** fn Europe the numbers aVe di 0 creni, varying with the thickness of 
seams and nature of difficulties met with 

England (average) 348 tons per person employed under- 
ground and surface per annum 
Belgium 134 Ditto Ditto. 

Saarbruckm 187 Ditto Ditto 

There IS no Government regulation of the coal industry, any person can 
manage a mine on any system he likes, whether or not he has experi- 
ence or training Interest has a great deal wjih the appoiniroeni ol the 
managing staff, and it is to be feared that the best is not made of the 
splendid coal deposits the favourable tpof, and the moderate depths and 
inclinations of the seams ” 


TRADE IN COAL 

The following brief note prepared by the Revenue and Agricultural 
— the internal and 

“I in India may 

be estimated at two million tons of wh ch three»fourths of a null on tons 
are imported from the United Kingdom and one and one fourth million 


the amounts of fuel consumrd by the 
1885 to 1887 as given m the last Rail 


V4, V. i.i wi uepu i — ~ ^ 



Year i 

1 

1 CoAt j 

i 

1 

CoVa 

Patent Fuel 

Wood 

j Engtsh 

Count 

1 

i?S7 

xS <!>6 

1SI5 

Tons 

2t2 529 
240063 
225 72* 

Tons 

479*1 
46091 
476 27 


Tons 

9 564 ' 
1 9 132 ' 

1 10,430 j 

Tons 1 
30 C29 * 
36213 1 

33 117 j 

Tons 

252 Soa 

350513 
335178 . 
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Trade In Coal. 


In *886 there were 99 collieries m Benpa! (of which, however, 37 were 
closed), 2 m the Centrol Provinces, 3 in Assam, and J in VJmena in Rewa 
(Central India), or 105 in all, of which 68 were actually worked The 
output was returned as follows — _ 

Tons 


Bengal . 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

Central India 


1,187 000 

117 300 

70,800 
>3 500 


Total . 1,^88,600 


COAL. 


Assam has since mcreiscd «s output, the figures for 18S6-87 being 
returned at 72,000 tons It is stated in the RajJway Administration 
Report for 1886*87 that — 

“Coal continues to enjoy the confidence of the public. Its sale to 
the nvcr steamers and tea factories is increasing ft has been contracted 
for by the Dacca State Railway, the Kaunia Dharlla State Railway, and 
the Eastern Bengal State Railwaj— -b 
It 15 being largely enquired for by the 
Calcutta, also by the Eastern Benga 

been found suitable to the engines of the Darjeehng-Hjmahyan Railway 
and the Northern Bengal State Railway, but the difficulty of access to 
thtse two railways from the river Brahmaputra presents its extensive 
use by their administrations. The coal continues dusty, though it is 
being mined deep tn the hill sides But ns nature is beginning to be 
understood, and its friability >s not found to be a drawback to its use as 
a steam fuel 

“The coke is found to be saleable to the tea factories of Lakhimpur to 
an extent of about 3 000 tons per annum The Company is preparing by 
means of an increased labour force to enlargetheoutput of coal toToo,ooo 
tons yearly " 

Collienes ha\e recently been opened out at Dandot (Pamdb) and 
Singarem (Nizam’s Territory) The coal in these mines has been pro- 
nounced of good quality, and in Upper Burma coal has been found (in 
the Kali VaJIey on the Chindwm River), but arrangements have not as 
yet been made to work this new source of supply 

Mr O Conor, in his review on the Seaborne Trade Returns for 
1878 gives the following historic sketch of the (ndnn coal industry,— 

“Coal mining in India is rapidly attaining considerable importance 
The commencement ol this industry appears to date back to itszo, when 
a mine was opened in the Raniganj district m Bengal For twenty years 
no new mine seems to have been opened, and then onl\ three mines were 
opened down to 1854 In that year the commencement of the East 
Indian Railway line, which was hid to run through the coal bearing 
regions of the Damuda basin, gave an impetus to the mining industry 
and new pits were opened in hr^er numbers — 2 in *854, 3 in 1857, 3 in 
*859, 3 in i860, 2 in 1861, j in 1863 2 in iS63, i m i86g, i jn 1870, 2 m 
1871, I in 1872, 3 in 1873, 7 in 1874 5 in 1873, 3 m 1876, and 5 in 1877 
All these were in Bengal m the Raniganj and neighbouring districts, 
which contain now altogether 56 mines at work In the Central Prov 
mces also the coal fields of Narsmgpuf and Chanda have been utilized for 
the purposes of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ” 

In the paragraph above the number of mines m 18S6 87 is stated to 
have increased to 105 

Foreiov Trade — ^The total imports into India of coal (including coke 
and patent fuel, of which a small quantity is received) hive more than 
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Trade In Coat. 


»S6<5.67, ?Jivin/j n<cr» from -j jf.ooa fon% v nluctl n{ 
411 fi. |« ‘]wty<^irto 7fi?»ooo lorn, Mtticd m Hiio httis, m im 3? 
A.itrVi"' ' « '“PPt»« iic'»rt> flU the jmportcti coil, ihoiieh 

'* ■*’ ^ source of sappiy-f ti now shinn? 
more hrgely m the import?, the V3»l«c of its cooM^rnments in iSS(>-87 
tJCmff R4 7St-‘Khiagamst Ri Kjtnkhsin 1866-67 Most of the imported 
coif IS for sjcimers on their reiorn j lurncy from 
• - 7M Indfi and for the cotton milJs fo nombiy, which 

UenjtJi , * ‘5s remote from the Indim coal-fields to 

Mairas. , ’ . 4t t'thc -idvintaijc of them The pcrcentijijc nken 

• • ‘ • 4> by cich province in these imports 15 noted on the 

_ mnrfjin 

Intpr\5l Traop ^-Stitisticsmiy now bepsen re^irdm^rthe intcrml 
mosemenis of con! by nil dunnp i836-S7 between the different blocks 
(t e .provinces, chief towns, and Native States) The lota! trade amounted 
inquantity to 1.097,800 tons and in xaluc to Ri5S83lakhs The position 
Of each block as a net exporting or importing centre may be tWs in- 
dicated — 


Exports. 

Penjral 
IV3ml>ay Town 
Central IVovinces 
Karachi 
Assam 

^tadraa Town 
Madras 


Tons. 

7 «rtoo 
lOaooo 
AA 000 
7<w» 
4 <IOO 
••,000 
1,000 


Imparts 

Calcutta 

Dombay PrAsdfney, 
North Wrstern Pro* 
Vitx^i and Ojrih 
Eajivutana and Cen 
tral India 
Punyib 
Ocrar 
S nd 
Mysore 

hiams Territory 


Tons 


As might be expected, Bengaf, where the most extensive mines in 
India are situated, takes the lead among the exporting centres Of its 
exports, Calcutta took last year 63 per cent » the North western Provinces 
and Oudh 23 per cent , Rijpuiana and Central Ind 1 6 wr cent and the 
Punjab 4 per cent The consignments from Bombay Town which con 
sist mostly of English coal, arc conveyed principally to the presidency milfa, 
<fte bafanceof rfje foreign imporrs beirxg used fyrae sfrrpptftg and the ton n 
mills The exports from the Central Provinces goto Berar and the Bombay 
Presidency Calcutta the North Western Provinces and Oudh, and the 
Panjdb virtually receive their enure soppbea from the Bengal mines Raj- 
putana and Central India draw their largest supplies from Bengal Berar 
imports Its coal mostly from the Central Provinces, Sind from Karachi, 
Mysore from Madras and the Nizam's iemtory from Bombay Town 
The development of the coal industry m India is indicated by the fact 
that the grass exports from Bengal to- other provinces and Calcutta have 
increasea from 641,807 tons tn 1882-83 to 755 831 tons in i88o-87, and 
those from the Central Provinces frofti 26451 tons to 56,125 tons during 
the same period Assam for the first time shows a net export (4,000 
tons), m referring to which the Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
ivrites —“This IS entirely due to the increased output of the Makum 
coal-mmes near Dibrugarb, which now supply nearly all the coal used in 
the Assam Valley, besides furnishing largequantitiesfpr export * 

Coke. fA note contnbated by Dr W Saise ) 

" Coke IS imported and also made in India In 18S3 84 the imports 
amounted to 16 700 tons valued at R4 10 738 Coke, however, is now 
made to a very largeextent in Bengal It is a most important industry in 
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■' • • «. r *' • "•* of coke mean? the utiliM. 

■ . I‘“ industry is of recent and 

» ■. ; , . * . . • • • . ..nee 1875. There .ire tx\o 

!> ' ; ■ ' * ; The former is dense and is 

used for foimdry and (ocomotivc purpo«C5. It is made chiefly in osens 
condsunp of two w-alls 6 to 8 feet h>j»h, 8 to p feel apart, and 40 feet 

J n ^ — ,.,'.1. n 


. . , ; ............. 


the purpose of suppljing a more Of less smokeless fuel. It supplants 
charcoil for cooking purposes and small coal for smtthv purposes. 

"The traffic returns on the Cast Indian Railway, which taps, with the 
CTCcption of the Assam field, the whole of the coke-making districts of 
India, shew that in a ) ear about 5^,000 tons of coke, exclusive of foreign 

pcct- 

• • >por. 

anu- 
ke Is 
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H»rd coke for foundry bUst furnaces, locoffloUve, Ac. * 
Softcoke . . . . . , . . 

r. .. r ...» ... 

• i ' ' ' . • . . • 


eollienes." 


'* coal, 
oking 
‘ce out 
• at the 


COBALT. 

Cobalt ; Ball, Eton. Geo!., ^24 ^ 616; also Mallet, Minirahgy, sy. 
Cobalt metal is never met with in the native form, except in small 
proportions as a constituent of •** —» *• — T**' ■ 

chiefly in pnmitive rocks and I . v 1 . 

tain nickel, iron, and often bi . •• 

sulphur or by arsenic, or by ’ . • 

Speiss Cobalt or tm, w-hite Co • , • -i ■ 

Linnsite or Cobalt PjTitcs Co S+Co,S,/ ' ’ 

Vern — TI.. _ II.... 
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complex^ mineral {sehta) is found in various mines in 
... . .. ^ Mr. Mai. 

On ana. 


Sulphur 

Antimonv 

NickeJ 
Cobalt 
iron , 
Gangue 


19-46 
43 8 ; 
a trace, 
a trace. 
25 30 
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This substmce IS generally known as Cobainte In i\\t Hajpnhino 
Gazetteert and m the jury Reports of the Exhibition of i862»occiiraccounts 
of thejeypur enamels, but in arecent publicadon, Dr T H. Hendleyfytiuf- 
rtal of Ittdtan Art), gives more precise rfetaiN Sir George Bfrdwood 
(in his I/idusirtal Arts of I n^tc) under Enamels (paf^es :6s — /^S)and 
also under Pottery i^popts yoi — J24), gives most instructive parti- 
culars regarding the Indian uses of Cobalt He states. “ThenMor 
IS the black oxide of Cobalt found all over Central and Southern 
India, which has been roasted and powdered, mixed with a httle powdered 
flint” (p joS) Mr Ball says, while speaking of the Jeypore blues in 
enamelling, ** The production of the colours was 1 secret only known to 
certain families, except as regards the different shades of blue, which are 
stated” “lobe produced by an oxide of CobiU This oxide is doubtless 
prepared by roasting the Cobaltite ’* The various authors who have de- 
scrioed CoDaUite, in the Records of the Geological Department, seem to 
be unanimous in their opm»on that Cobalt is only rarely met with in 
India, and that, too, in the mines of Raipu tana alone (as far as peninsular 
India IS concerned), and that the oxide is artificially prepared, in other 
words, that it does not occur naturally «n Central and Southern India 
The art of producing a rose colour enamel on gold with cobalt seems still 
to bea secret with thermMiutrtyjjorenamellersol Jeypore Cobalt minerals 
are also said to occur in two other localities-— Nepal and Burma 
144.6 Economic Uses —Under the head of “Clays used for Pottery “(C 1333 ) 

will be found eomeaccount of the uses of cobalt in the ceramic mduslry while 
in the above remarks reference has been made tothe nobler art of enamelling, 

1 n a work specially dealing with economic products, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to enter at greater detail into a substance the uses of which are so 
intimately associated with the higher branches of Industrial Art Or, 
Hendley says that the colours used by the Jeypore enamellers *are ob- 
tained in opaque vitreous masses from Lahore, where they are prepar- 
ed by Muhammadan mamhars or bracelet makers The jeypore work- 
men state that they cannot mike the colours themselves The base of each 
colour is vitreous and the colouring matter is the otide of a metal such 
as cobalt or iron Large quantities of cobalt are obtained from Ohagore 
near Khetri, the chief town of a tributary State of Jeypore. and are used 
m producing the beautiful blue enimel * In these passages Dp Hendley 
does not make it quite clear whether the Jeypore enamellers prepare their 
own material for the blue colour, though unable to prepare the omer 
colours, or whether the entire mass of the crude ma term! is conveyed to 
Lahore and other centres to be prepared and returned in its manufac- 
ti ’ "'■ndition to the jeypore workers m enamel He, however, proceeds 
t ’ Known can be applied to gold Black, greem 

j , -• 1 peculiar salmon colour, can be used 

( of white, b}ack, and 

*- ^^nolies 


to tne I 

The pure ruby rea i> ,, 

encea workmen who can bring out Us w * • ^ 

facliires in t/ /wd ) gives some details regarding i 

which he divides intotwo sections, ciV, the makers of glass baii^ d 
the makers of lac bangles Baden Powell (FowjbA jl/anK/iicfnrrf) dis- 
cusses the Multdn enamel industry and furnishes particulars regarding 
the J//nd blue vitreous enamel In the ilultan Gareltetr ip 107) tnis 
subject is enlarged upon, and reference is also made to the Bahawaipur 
enamels, where, in addition to i^ques, a semi*translucent sea green and 
also a dark blue are produced 
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Cocculus 


COCCULUS 

villosus 


In Europe Cobalt is largely used as a pigment and to colour ordinary 
glass 

Coccinia indica, JV. 6 ^ A , see Cephalandra indica> HanJ , Cucurbitace^ 


COCCULUS, DC , Gen PI, 1, 36, g6t. 

[PERMACE« 

Cocculus cordifolms, DC^ see Tmospofacofdifoha» Menis- 
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C, mdlCUs (see /Vdf-t and Hanh , Pkarm p j/), a commercial syno 
njra for Anamirta Cocculus, IV & A , see Vol. I,} A I037» 

C. Lesba, DC , FI Sr Ind, 1 , 102 

Vein — I allur, illaf biilaf,parvatU,TehTi,Pb , {/Har iinor, SlND 
References Man Ttmb,ii BranJis,For FI , q , Stmar{,Pb 
PI, 6 Atieiisort, Cat Ph and S$ndPt, 3 , Murray, PI and Drugs, 
S\nd, jS 

Habitat.— A large climber of the dry and and zones, especially of 
Western India , the Panjab, Sind, and the Carnatic 

Medicine —Stewart sa)s the stems often become as much as 3 or 4 
feet in girth It is used in Sind and Afghanistan in (he treatment of 
intermittent fevers and as a substitute for Cocculus indicas {flurray, 
D^moeh) 

Food and Fodder —In the Trans Indus, Stewart says, it js browsed 
by goats but by no other animals Said to be used as a partial substitute 
for Mps m the manufacture of Indian beer (Hurray) 

C. palmatUS, DC , s^e Jateorhiza palraata, Mters 
C. Villosus, > FI Sr Ind, I, tot 

Vern kt M, hxtr, ditr. Hind , Kursan, tamtr, Sind, Vasana 

vela. Mar , H assansel. parteel, Uomb , Kattui kadt, Tam , Dmari 
tire ehipi ru tigr, ia/le~trgr. Tec In jft« Concan the Vaids give this 
punt the Sans name of Vanatlktxka 

This plant sometimes bears the name Farld-haft (a name wh ch more correctly, 
should be appl ed to Pedalmm lUnrex, go called m remembrance of the fact that 
Shaik Farid Shakar'gunj is supposed to have I ve<] on water rendered mucilaginous 
by the leaves of that plant having been shaken in it) Th s Same property is possessed 
by the leaves of Coccnlos Tillosus 

Refcreoccs — C-imS/e, //on Ttfnb.n Roth Ft Ind , Fd CDC,J 3 i, 
(under Memspermun hirsutum, 11,//,/), 4 >ri(ry UPl,i45 Dymoek. 

Mat Med IV Ind , 3 »d Cd , ja 

Habitat — A large climber of the drj and and zones, Smd, Panidb, 
Deccan extending into Madras and Bengal 

Mcdiane — “The juice of the itavrs, mixed with water, has the pro 
pertj of coagulating into a green jcUj like substance, which is applied 
cxfermJJy by the countrj -people under sanous circumstances on account 
o! Its cooling nature, and is also taken internally, sweetened with sugar, 
as a cure for gonorrhoea" Roxburgh saysi "A decoction of the fresh 
Roors, with a lew heads of pepper, in goats’ milk, is administered for 
rbeumaiic and old venereal pains, ball a pint every mornmg is the 
dose It 1$ reckoned healing, lixative, and sudorific’'^ By more recent 
wnters the root is said to be alterative and to be a good substitute for 
sarsaparilla Djrmock remarks thatmtheConcan the roofs rubbed with 
Uonduc nuts in water arc administCTcd as a cure for bcUy-ache in child- 
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Tlie Cochlntal 


renj nnd Jn biliou'* they .vc In cl(7«« «iih jjln- 

per nnd swpnrj (hr) nre aho an inprcdicnt, « fih a ntimber rif biucrs and 
aramauc^»tn a compound pttt «1«ch m jifc'crdyrtt in fcscr. Thc/'aar^^a- 
t-f India tint *h«jim«r«c5 llic l)i!(rrnet< and prolnWv the 

tonic properties t»( gtilnnrfia (Tifidipora corifolla)* Slock* allude* fo 
this as a Sind drop wmlrr »t* Innr name of tamtr, and remark* that ii is 

' (is piticnt* under 

• ■ li suflered losiand 

for a Icn mmutea, Che jctlj clears, “ihe gchimou* or mucilapmcMis part* 
sqinratc, contract and float m the cenifc, leavine the water clear hkc 
Madeira swnc, and almost lastclc**," (AWi) With resrard to this pro- 
nerlj the remark under thcvernacohr name /“jir/j/'W// should be read. 
In Itastcrn Uengal thetsTitcrfepcaterllyobscnerl the milkmen carrjirg 
milk to market V. ith a few leaves of this pbnt and the spine-hke Jeaflccs 
of the date-palm placed in the tessel. On ennouy he was told the»e prc. 
vented the nulk tom pcttinp bad throuph the heat and the shaking to 
uhich it was subjected. He has never been nbleio invcsiigafc thi* point 
further, but it is prob-ablc the leaves of the Coccnla* .are .added more with 
the obiecl of ihicKenmp the n.aier-.aduhcrated milk, A large amount of 
the milk brought into Calcutta i* rcguiarlv presentd or .lauhcratcd in 
this manner. Or. Dymock .alludes to the fact th.al this plant was eaten 
durtnp the (amine ol in the Khandesh district, and that »t ts 

always more or less eaten in Kaladgi. 

Foddw.'-'Roxburgh says that goats, co\v 9 ,andbunaloes<aith« plant. 
Domestic Use*.—" Hie juice of (he npe bemes makes a good, 
durable, bluish purple ink" (Roxb ) 

COCCUS ; Packard^ Gutdf to the Study 0 / Irtteds, 5*5. 

A renu* ol Insects belonging to th^ Cocdd® oC the Order Hemiplera 
S«yet«sp«c»«a ate, by Entomologists, referred to thugemiJ, but in-oonly njoel 
cotmtiwial importance,— (he onoa native of Southern Asia and the other of the 


white th« females have 0 joiflted antennas and art covered by a Battened hemt- 
spherical sede 

Coccus cacti, Xr««. 

The Cochweat. l>SEcrr; CocHEt«it.i,E, Fr ; Kochemixe 

SCKARLACHWURM, Gfrm ; C0CCItfXGl.IA, 1/ , COCHINILXA, O/. 
Vera — A'»r«idona,BEV,c , AVMoa, BostC , A'lranrfo, N AV, P , A'lrw, PB. 
References— goyfr, Prod Rea cflud ,57 : Encychp Er't"»mca,Vf,j7/ 
Balfour y Cyel of India t laotard. Dyes and Tans 0/ tadta, lia a , 
Rtporion the Dyes of India, Duck, Dyes and Tans af r., 
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Ogicxal Papers on Ptgmenfs vjstd in Creates, and 


Habitat. — The Cochineal insect was first djsco\ered by the Spaniards 
In Mexico m the jear 1518, but it was not made known to Europe until 
*523 At first It was supposed to be a seed, but in 1703 Leeuwenhoek 
showed It to be an insect. In Mexico it is particularly abundant in the 
provinces of Oaxaca and Guerrero- It occurs in many localities in 
Central America, and for long has been one of the most important articles 
of export from Guatemala, but it is met with also in South America, and 
recently it has been found {or perhaps onlj an allied insect) m the West 
Indies and in the southern portions of the United States. 

History and Introduction.— The immense importance of the 
trade, carlj established in this insect, led to efforts for its propagation 
m other countries, and for many jears this has been profitably prosecuted 
in rcncriffe, the Canary Islands, Java, Algeria, and to some extenteven 
in Spam. According to some writers the best quality now comes from 
Honduras. The attention of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Companywas directed to this subject by Dr. James Anderson of Madras 
ill He forwarded to Sir Joseph Banks samples of a dye-yidding 

insect which was proved to be a s^iesof Coccus, but not Cochineal, 


HISTOHY. 

1459 


•, i 

• <: • 


Ica>cs h.ad withered. Captain Neilson, on hts arrival at Calcutta, sent | 


r*eilson himscli w rite*, on the 3rd August 1793. that he had the d.xy before 
teen .Tt the Company’s garden near Calcutta about one thousand fine 
plants cohered with the injects, enough to stock all India.” {Rayle, 
rro-iuettte Ritourcet of India, 60, fubhfhed 1S40.) 

The above passage has been reproduced hereas being the earlie«t and 
•nt the cimetimc most complete account cf the introduction of the Cochi- 
neal insect into India. Without learning the details we are next informed 
of Its Insirg been successfully introduced into South India, but whether 
from the Bcng.a1 stexk or through some fresh effort, cannot bcdi«<oa-ered. 
Passing oser of 60 or So yTar%numerout writers refer to ** the irdi- 
genous in«evt" in such a pronounced manner as to *uggest the doubt 
whether or not Captain NeiTson's stock had. during that renod, cierrun 
the whole of lrd.a and l>econe v» ct>~*plcte’a accl rraiisea as to be r~ s» 
takenfir indgenous Esen Royle.tn iheabo\e pas'ape, alludes to the 
“ ind genous Opucli*, ” whereas ro irember of Ihefamly to which that 
plan l>cK'rgs (except l* e Ceylon RlLpsabi) wajknown n'thewoeld prior 
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to the discovery of America, and therefore no Cactus can be called indi* 
geno«s to India This li more than a quibble as to the correct osageof 
a scvcnttric term If the Coccus sent to Sir Joseph Banks, one hundred 
years ago, wis found feeding on a Cactus, it must be regarded as but 
earlier introduction thin the Ctxhjjjeal brought to India by Captain 
Neilson It iherefore seems probable that the Portugtsese (or whoever 
introduced the OpuntiA) have intentionally or unintentionally 

brought the Cactus-feeding Coccus also }n i 8 jS Dr Dempster ad' 
dressed a letter to the Governor General of India which afterwards 
appeared in the Journal of the Agn -Horticultural Society He there 
extols thesuperior quahl} ofthodyeobtainedfrcJm "the native "or ‘'indi- 
genous” insect as compared with the imported “The quality," he 
says, “of mtive Cochmeal which I found capable of dyeing a certain 
weight ol wooiien cloth proves that the indigenous insects contain an 
amount of colouring matter not inferior to the fine Mexican cochineal" 
In the same year Or A Fleming published an account of the discovery 
of the Cochmeal tctsect on the Cactus hedges near Gindn/a m the Panjdh 
He writes • " I got satisfactory proof that the Indian cochineal is an arltcle 
of eomynene in the country ” In his Panjaif Products Mr Baden Powell 
refers 10 an occasion when the Cactus had increased so rapidly In the 
Jullunder Doab “as to become a nuisance, and rewards were ofiered for 
Its extermination which, however, were rendered unnecessary shortly 
after, as a large number of insects of some kind of Coccus appeared and 
soon effected the destruction of the plant, which is now only occasionally 
to be wet with ” 

Mr Liot&rd (dfe/naramfum OH Dyes and Tans of /ndm/ enters info 
considerable detail regarding what he calls “the indigenous insect," and 
Mr McClelland says, “the insects seem to thrive on our own indigenous 
•ipecics of Opuntia ; out as we have ahundanee of the South American 
plant, O cocbiDillifera, that species may also be tried along iv ith the several 
sorts of our own " 

In all these instances the Cocoes alluded to is a cactus-feedmg insect , but 
the lac insect, as stated above, belongs to the same genus audit feeds upon 
many widely difierent trees (ire o further paragraph), but his never been 
recorded as feeding on the Cactus From the travels o! Lieutenant flumes 
and Dr Gerard {see 'fourttai, Astaitc Society, Bengal, II) we learn that 3 
species of whit they are pleased to call Cochineal was seen to flourish 00 
the roots of a plant growing m a marsh near Herat, but that the natives, in- 
stead of using that dye, are stated toimport their cochineaUrom Bokhara 
andVarkand Without speculating too far as towhat the Herat cochineal 
may prove, »hen thorougWy mvestigaled,ii may be here remarked that the 
Polisn cochi neaJ (Coccus polonicus) feeds on the roots of a Sderanthus found 
in sandv places throughout Europe. Mr Baden Powell allu^s to the 
Dokbira cochineal as imported into the Pan/db. In numerous official and 
other publications, trsins-HimSlayancochmeal 15 referred to If this should 
prove distinct from the cactus-feeding species, it may be found allied to the 
Coccus tJjcis of Greece, an insect which has long been used as a dye 
under the name of kermex chertnes, or alkermes. That insect is reported 
tofeed upon a species of oaK "nie Horat Coccus may, on the other hand, 

be allied to the Coccus mauipanis, Skrenbergk, which is found m Sanaj 
feeding on Tamanx, and is supposed to be the cause of the gum hkc 

i exudation known as Manna 

Thr iNTRODucTiof or THp OPtJSTtA OR pRicKtv-rBAR •^Thc 
above remarks may be accepted as disposing of the question of,‘'^he 
indigenous cochmeahnsect which feeds on the common prickJy-pear If 
not indigenous then, as an acclimatised insect, has it dclcrioralcd after 
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the lapse of 100 to 150 years 7 Perhaps the further question may also be 
suggested— was the insect derived from the best stock? If unfavourable 
answers have to be given to these enquiries, then it would remain to be 
ascertained by actual experiment whether an improved and fresh stock 
could be acclimatised. We shall return to this point later on, but it may 

, 1 I- J. .V,w »• 1 

Madras 

CochlnAaj 

Plant- 

1461 

1 • . . ^ 

hold that these afford tinctorial principles. They are, in all probability, 
truly indigenous, and may even be well worthy the attention of commer- 
cial experts. A scarlet dye is often alluded to in the ancient writings of 


oi tne nrsi so<aiieo inoun cocmneal insects which were sent to 
Europe, and at the same lime the head quarters of the acclimatised Opun- 
tUa. The sudden appearance and disappearance of a Coccus in the 
PanjJb, mentioned by Mr. Baden Powell, would justify the conclusion 
that Oaptain NeilsOn’s insect ne^ not have taken more than a few years 

1 

PaoJab 

Coehfneat 

Plant. 

1402 

‘ ' • • *..**. 

^ • *.. • ■ . 1 • . 

• ' ■ ' • .* 1 

take for its eradication more energetic and continuous steps than'those 
hitherto adopted T^e native tradition is, that a few seeds of the 

1 

ttembar 

Cochineal 

Plant. 

I 4«3 

'f' »* r has s'pread in 

; ' ■ / ■ «• • ■ have become a 

' ' , \ ■ the present cen- 

" 1 ' “ -"This species of 


Mooerm Efforts to RentTRODucR tub CoctimKiL Ivsrct. 

There are commercially uo chief kinds of this insect, but whether dis- 
linctsp^esw the one only the «ild form of the other does not appear 
to hive been clearly made out. The former (the so<alled wild ins«t) 

s ■ -.r-s s'” s 

1464 

Gruia sylrestns. A \-olummous correspondence has ensued sincc'1705 
as to the desirability of introducing the superior quililv, which fetches 
(trom Its greater amount of the tinclo’’ial pnnciple) three times the price 
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the true cochineal insect only destroys the pnckly pear plant with red 
flowers and few prickles, and will not propagate on the yellow-flowered 
plant or Opontla.” Again, “as regards the Peninsular, we learn from 
Dr. Balfour that not only the variety (nV) of plant required but the su- 
perior species (sic) of the insect also exists m parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency,’' Although Dr. Balfour's remark as to the existence of the true 
cochineal insect in Madras has been thus reiterated by other writers, the 
Madras Government in 1882 decided lo make an effort to introduce the 

1 • ' i . ' ‘ ' D . P 



<* ■ f • 


agreed that Captatn ^)ellson*s insect, which was found (0 thrive best on 
the common Opaotia, was the Graoa silrestmand not the Grana fiaa If 
Balfour be correct m the statement that the latter insect does actually 
exist in Madras, he may ' ■ * * ‘ ■ 

best on the red*floTiered • ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ I • ■ •, 

lead to further confusioi • • • . • , ,• « 

plant until It has been de • . • •• ■ 1 • • . 

on the rcd*flowered cactus is or is not a race derived from the true co* 
chineat insect, perhaps more anaent than Captain Neilson’s stock The ; 
position assumed by Mr. Llotard of urging the extended cultivation of 


Steps to be 

' ( . ’ f": 

■ 1469' 


and not the semniornesttcaied, has as jet been introduced into India, and 
that all the opinions he has quoted refer to the plant on which the former 
and not the latter is able to subsist. Itwoulaihus appear that the first 
and most natural step towards the introduction into India of a commercial 
industT) in cochineal should be the thorough investigation of the races of 
coccus ahead) existing in the country and the plants on which they feed 
Such an enquiry, as already suggested, might lead to the discovery of a 
race derived from the true cochineal insect, but 50 degenerated as to fully 
justify the importation of a new stock The plant on which the acclima- 
tised insect IS found to feed would naiuraffy be that winch sfiould be 
fostered in aniicipation of the arrival of a fresh imp<4rUtion Degenera- 
tion, if C'lablishw, might be accounted for by an originally semi-domes 
bcated cr^ure havinglxxrn allowed to run wild f'lr a century or more, 
or from having been forced to feed an tlie wrong plant Mistakes may 
thus be made, but the couxv‘ indKaied would most probably prove llit 
most direct, and it may happen that we possess a Jong-acchmatiscd slock 
which, undercarefu!treatm'nt,«ou(d prove more hopeful ilian any inject 
that might now b- introduced. 

PccptisRiTirs or rue CocmiitAL iKsrcr.— This account of cochi- 
neal may therefore be corwluded by referring to some of ilie more slrikii ' 
peculiarities of tb- insect which fiave a direct bearing on the qucslion ol 1 
Its propagation Balfour says s ** t Iwre ore three periods o‘ hu. c' il 


&dies toih* carto5plan(,andfrytntliatrooment theikir-' 1 .- 
ba-bold. A cottony coat grows oicf Irt-r, wluch falc, o» ,j 
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“The m.tlc aN<^a^^b^re^ lotlic ptmt, anHIfi.tbout n days becomcscn' 
in « eoHonj parse, open at (he boltom / the insects 

' ‘ ’ 'e dis* 

' ■ (hey 

, , * * 1th or 

(hereabouts, (he sexeabccc '*? ‘ 'I h'comcs 

.T scarlet flj, s\ith tvso trai . * 1 .• ■ ■■ - gthof 

his body." ‘M^e is now .*. • . ■ -after 

sunnse), but rarely t.akcs ( . • “ • • . . . 1 ly the 

Wind} he jumna and flutters about, .and, h.avjn£' impreg’nated theiwjJaJfv 

« w d-i* 5 .»» 

m roundness. They .appear genenlly 
* e}es .and mouth are quite sunk m 

' n.'c and legs arc almost covered by 

Ihcm, and arc so lo.i lotions from (he swellings .about the «n- 

scriioos of thctf Ic^, that they uin sc.irce move them, much fess move 
themselves, and the insect to the c.asual observer looks more like a berry 
than an animal. When thc> .arc about three months old they begin to 
>icld (heir joung. In this state the • • “ * ' - -rr- J*— 

may be detached from the plant She 1 ' . . ' 

trctnity an ambcr-colourcd liquid globul , » * ' 

- “ * - ant* ’ ’ ! 


CocMne'U 

nesting. 
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• moment of her fixing upon the plant, 
she loses her ^s and the form of her head , instead of a mouth she has 
an extremely fine proboscis, whfehit is supposed she introduces into the 
imperceptible pores of the leaf she feeds on; and such is her excessive 
torpor, that once removed she will not attach herself again Alter shed- 
ding the whole of her young, the moihet dies and become* a mere shell, 
turning black. It is therefore at the time that the female commences to 
shed fer young that measures are taken to remove the >oung to other 
cactus leaves, A nest is formed, in the shape of a s.iusage or purse, of 

* -•* with small holes, in which 8 or 30 of 

fastened at the bottom of 0 leaf 
young escape and spread themselves 
md day is found to Be the best tune 
.k ^ tiHwlv-born insects to get nd of the gluti- 

nt. On this account nesting 
” “Thecommon belief isthat 
he case. The young insects, 
to be all connected one after 
I placenta, and m this order 
they are indue time brought lorth as living animals, alter breaking the 
membrane in which thew were at first probaoly contained as eggs. Being 
thus brought forth, they remain m a cluster under the mother’s belly for 
two Or three days, until disengaged from the umbilical cord. Every 
cochineal mother produces above a hundred joung ones; but the mor. 
taJity IS great, and three or four mothers are required to cover one side 
of a cactus leaf with sufficient young lor cultivation.'* 

PflOPAOATIOK. 

In an interesting pamphlet written by I. S. C. D. and published by 
the Government, much useful information has been brought together . 
regarding the various systems pursued m America and other countnes 
m the propagation both of the msect and the plant. Wc cannot ^nora 
sjKicc to deal with this subject, and must accept the above abstract of Inc 
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life*bistory of the insect as mdicatinj^ the great governing /actors with 
regard to the msect, and refer the reader to Opuntia Dilleml m another 
volume for the more important facts regarding the plant The following 
abstract from the above pamphlet raaj, howeter, be found useful • “ The 
proper manner of gathering vanes according to the object to which the 
plants are detotea , but, as a general rule, the leaves on which the bags are 
placed are sharply cut off with n knife, close to the branches, and the cochi- ■ 
neal is s^ ept off them mlo broad baskets closely woven to prevent loss ” I 
“After the leaves are all cut off and swept, they arc dropped into the 
ridges, where they are left * another set of gatherers carefully scrape off the 
insects which have passed jntothe branches or trunk of the plant, since 
leaving only one or two of these insects on the branches is fatal to the 
health of the plant. ” “The cactus cannot bear much water when not 
strengthened with manure,” “ When a plantation is reserved for the pro- 
duction of a winter crop, the leaves should be covered with cochineal 
in the month of October or November, by planting the young cochi- 
neal at this season It ripens, and ts ready forgathenng at the fatter end 
of February or of March Another part of the plantation is reserved for 
receiving the seed at this season ; but as the plants cannot be forced to 
bud during the winter, the seed must be planted in March upon last 
year’s leaves, which have the disadvantage of being tough for the insect, 
andthisrendersa winter crop more pfeeanousthanone obtained »n sum- 
mer.” Windand ram are very destructive s hence a region with a pro. 
pounced rainy season would either be unsuitable or the seed-stock at least 
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Mr. Wardle, m his recent Report on the Dyes of India, mentions 
experiments performed by him with several samples. Of a Hyderabad 
sample he says, it“appears to be verygood ” “The Government report, 
in which reference is made to it, is by Major W Tweedie ’’ " It would 
be interesting to ascertam whether (he cochineal is produced m the 
Hyderabad Hesidency, or is imported from South America ” Of 


Treatmentof 

Crop 

1478 

DVE 
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sists of insects matted together by some dark-coloured substance ‘ Both 

samples small and poor.” Reference has already been made to Dr. 
Dempster’s report on cochineal from the lower North-Western Him^l 
lajas He sa^s* “It is be)Ond all doubt a true Coccus cacti: and 
although It will probably turn out to be a distinct and separate species it 
agrees verj cjoselj wuh the description given of the woodland or wild 
cochineal of Mexico It ma> be observed that the word “ true," used m 
the first clause of the sentence, somen hat ccHitradicts the concludine words. 

and further, that the “wild cochineal” is not the Mexican ins«t Dr 

Dempster continues “ In the month of December the voung brood were 
extremeh numerous, very hvel), and ready to leave the mother and 
spread ihemscUes over Che plant. Sulphate of alumina, added to an 
alkaline sofuiion of the colouring matter cf^the native (nc) cochineal, 
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t**t***^ w**t\ fr>l^»<*«-»tt %i* I |f/ I }'r'**5 

*H(y » fit. r,!».*f ,A t ,-, f 

ftv^M " '*■ {n nr* « i ,..H e’ »'i » tS l^i! t % f •< »>(. 

tf i\ »**«t ^ < n*» f t# <! f«i rip*t f i* 'rn 

f’ 7*14 »">«»' {V J *1* tlf *f •'» O'* 

J |».i> ,<.,J ^ l**.#, if*.! {'•'^t n f'J 

“ f •“ Ji* t>4i »(• I 5* jr» { f ' tr» 


n! f i«-» 1 

t,,N 5 

I ■•f» 1 \ I « 

j ». ,f\t t>,,» t i »■>. •• -I ?■» fm.^ff--} f"rf •*'‘*1 

f-****!^* I J» fj j>i*K r w^t K It rt 1 »♦ I I*? a »*i •*''' FV »y 

r'** Ul \ A fsM- V* Of 0^'r^p^Uf \C<>r-t t>n t* 1*1 *i'~ 

.t o.V.^^ tv f»tS ISU 

IV afU(* r, U^i •.-* <•! 

r.ti f ’* r/thf (*; a crttt •» w^’JVn 

t^4•v, 0 t* |V 5^» ‘*f l-t-'vtt tt n*» ’t 3(» a't'nHil if {r**c>iinn^» 

I* t r»r T^ « »t 

«si A! taf.4fnf#- w ‘S I'r .»r*» tt A*' I'lV/'f J‘«rffr>rt »r J-fi. 

tMt |V Ifi'nrfXT It u»vt<« •«! t* V- |Vsj |V# j{,r « tS w^-ch O’*. 

OtJ^tp^Tef W wm ^ H*’’*'* 

In Ail»t It l».\l tf> I'-r r4n|11;» W5t IKp »n.<alViI “wiU 

ppjl ** pr OtSAA an mii^l w^<K aTi'nlt cnty Ch? 1^ rij 

tf •• arp'**i'vt Ilf tJtr In I-* «>< Ia nf»t f« ♦-» iV M(-t«4n tr CrssA Ccx. T^'' 
»tnf«w»l eivhip<j\ rxT'«tim<fif<t) iviiK |.^ Of. rn\jt rrettV^'Hf 

tiffntfif !V‘lktiia<tt.Ktr- 4 t,bn;«'fj«»Mt>i-* t-f «KxA Twt »at iffn 
IV I’jnJ ill flhil |o !^.•mUty Dr. A, acfrwinj rF • 

nralKii aliolirrn incHp-nialtt armlMli^i. t»4t a furtVf pinaifc rwv tn* 
hrtc pitraeiftl Irum iMl iJnfnftrS fr|vtl 1 •* All iV ruv.J»i!i-^ anij 
in llti* loUtut att ImrtJ »wlt fnvn'iittnl *p«\*npn> nl tV taclut. bt 
In ant t Kite ««n ««ntfr I tffi {.uiJltnah, am) ihnr JmtM are 
imTTct! t»nh iVe etxhmfa) Intrvi, athich, it tlnVtt me, aitamt here, pro. 
tevUv Kftlinjj.a bruer »i*c than I Mve r%Tr teen n tin Mi'irr. 

At I p.tttm) Ihrte hetl>>ct <4 the prKkIy pear, nnmrrout Ka'hmint were 
scrapInR tfie cttcluncAl with a WuM m>n mtirument from the turf we of 
the lovrt into a luatVel tut!* at the nativrt me lor winnowing; corn On 
a'Vinjj them n !at they wctc coHectm); thit for, the) tokf me it wat to trtf 
III the Amntvir liycrt.who give them one rupee tor the ortfraj* nchth^ 
nr (jih) of the tuhttance wAen tfry. In order to dry ji, ihct rub the 
cottony matter ami the Imecl into Kills of .1 tofrconttttencr, and then dn- 
this »n the sun on n tiriy m.it. It) this proces< the insects are s^uee^cJ, 
and their coloutinR mittcf absorVcI b\ thcir cotlonj envelope,** From 
this description there K little room for doubt tKil the cochmeal insect 
seen b) 0r4 Flemlngnat the Gtana fyltestrii, 

PRjscirti Of T»»e Dte.—ThccolourinR m.itlcr of cochineal, as of be. 

18 derned soleK from the female insect, and is produces! onl) at the 
period npprt " ** — * — at once, it is larjjclv 

deieriorateil. ■ ■■ itects, dead and dried, 

make up one . • luco! nhtch is Rt and 

12 annas. ■ • 70,000 are required for 

that weight. These tno figures are almost alternately gi\en by different 
writers— a fact which may be accounted for bj the larger oc smaller sue 
of the dincTCnt breeds of insects. 

Arw-iCATiON or tjib Dvf.— P rofessor Hummel s.i)8s “It Is hide 

* ' • ' •— Formerlv much em- 

• • ■ ely replaced by the use 

the Introduction of the 
• ited.’* “Two different 

ly, a bluish red, called 
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Cochineal as a Medidae. 


fnmjon, and a jcUotkish or licrj tetl, catted scartti*' ll ool mordanted 
With 2 percent, of bichromate of potaah and djctl m .a separate hath 
rccene* .a purple, the colotir bcinp darkened b) the .atidjuon of 

«ulphuric acid to the mordant. Mr. Hummel puts particulars cf the 
dsctnpfor crimson or svtrlct. Wool to be d)cd the former colour is 
mordanted sMth .aluminum sulphate .and tartar, the dscinp bemp effected 
in .a separ-aic bath There are other methods, but tnc .abose is perhaps I 
the bc<t Limtssalts arc not bcncficuaL The latter shade is produced I 
b) the acid of stannous s.aU and crc.am of tartar or oxahe acid The I 
tnordanlinp may be performed separately or alonp « tih the cochineal 

For silk the moriLant is alum, to be ssorked into the fabric for half an I 
hour and steeped overmpht. Thefabnc is then ssadiet! .and dried and j 
dy cd m .a separate bath Tins ptves the crimson For the sc.arlcl, after ' 
boilmpand^a'hing, the silk ts fir«t grounded ssith a light jcllon produccil 1 
ssith'oapand arnatto and thereafter waOicd For darker shades so.ap I 
should not be used In both cases the fabric should b«* mordanlcsl by 
the same process as described or the crimson, only using nitrivmurialc of 
tin m place of alum. Hy the aid of iron mordants fine sliades of IiLac may 
be obtained 

In a recent report on the pigments used m the Norih-Wcsl Frosinces 
the follcminp particulars are given regarding cochineal One part of 
cream of tartar to of alum and four p.aris of cochmcal arc used 
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Wool drelng. 
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PipmenU. 
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CociiiKrAL AS A Mrotetsr. 


Medldae.— Cochineal is used mamly as an agent for colounng drugs, 
but It IS supposed by some to possess anti'spasmodic and anodyne pro- 
perties. 

Chemical Composition — As far as has been determined, cochmcal and 
lac ovi e their tinctorial properties to an acid apparently identical m charac- 


MCDrcrirg. 
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CHEMJSTRy. 
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carmssse, a swWogesvovis coroposiTvd ’hIwcIv vhey expiesseii by vbt lotTnoW 
CnHijNOj. Subsequent observers (Arppe. Warren de la Rue, Hugo 
Muller, &e } shoued it to be an acid, and found (hat, in a perfectly pure 
state, it does not contain nitrogen, though accompanied by nitrogenous 
matter which It IS difficult to separate from it Oohn named the colour- 
ing principle cochintlin The acid of the authors named has been ex- 
pressed as CnHuOm but the crystalline carminic aad isolated bv Dr. 
SchUtzenberger - .n- - ti t _ i. . — 1. 
by Dr. Schaller ■ , . • ( . 

H„0„ {Crookti) \ • . . 

aqueous extract . • 

cipitate with suh ' 

precipitated, and the precipitate decomposed, a second and a third time 
in a similar manner, employing, however, hydne sulphide to effect the 
finaf decomposition The filtered solution is evaporated to drvness, the 
residue dissolved in alcohol, and the crystalline nodules of carminic acid 

C. 14S7 
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f T*t »• {» Cup** 

, '■ff * ’ n -i V *^ »-^ , » ,, ,. !• , 1,*,^. ff-, ,f ^,s wiei- 

I ... •.». •/'* ..... cy / ///^ / r‘ i t. • Kt1 

f ('Sirtt'if* t fTik »i/fpi Fi*'y i)f 

^ I ■* « .*“ • t }» ' (t 4 p.» ^ ,K , { 1 ,» f „ f„ft , - T f , 

< a , PV J |t V ' .'^ >» r. * tM fl» fMy Mf. f I »' ' Y -J. ll 

J X' .f -SrH* rt ».?, f. f„* i. ^ ,M ff-v- In.*-* 

f ^1 •’ * i y i “’' <n/ *-i u* n ’ t • I* i f' *««. n, » i» { r iV ?• r 

» » »■ ' ' > F >'*J-' n' » F » « r H »«{ t Tf »• » f j? . - tf( f ^ ^1- ** C pi’" . jfi I 

I % ‘S. « I n--. ^ r* I I ) ( f ( 1 4 t < di’i ( f I i S • 0 

I' ti*‘"*t*’V'*''*Af****^l*‘.'lf .■**►■» rt l< ;!.•.{ y. •! ^ fr'Ti t n t T I V 

nj. f .-i-, .. • t ■'I'y I *1 . H t F p < f .--j’ ri <» V . ' 

Cl- *■• ''■ « . s , •»> • t» .» * (.»! f y 3frt if --t {>y J ^ I'^i 

<r ' 4 ,- - f. t*-.p I fT » • ’v f.- ( >,. 7h>-i’ ^ct tfi.i '.r’ll ‘', 

a- t f ' i't f- a r a r*»r j. t*., <»■'»? t^'i- .. . f f. r> 4 iLji-i I ij'pV sp- 
JC'.W ^ t . I *14%. lf.r «»* t if t rt, rtp,, »' Y t*.* P '■- i'.* 3t^<{ C’'^ f( '*. 

? CTt f • «.- t'-r t' ’■««/ « f #» t fi » >n* « ti-f c j wi.k, t*i f- i 1; 

vr*’ r| li..- A t*\t ^^ • f if>*^-r»e kr "»rt 5-4 ti 

-.t* c^l-cr «< C4-4 ^ /-.-il t^i* *»n •* F V j. iifi, t4‘{t t.( Jf«. .VC . 

♦f ! <1 A'- "si p:' 1* *'•' A* J'ti <* -» ■» C-. ' € » I a p.-f' pi t'.* In l^r » 1 jf. ni 

v« i»**‘jt t.-c".* J".*" r-i» I r r-'c! ^ f ' ^^w^''n < ».m f'-* t i<* It tV'o-vn 

4* N( j'fa! a***A* » »’ » ir n cj'cf* a 1 ! t »*>*'»’*'*•'■-* a->‘I 

m\% r/ A'Vit rn (I ufifA** »f p. c j»' , f «- rt tr-pV) f^n.! f >^4 '• rrvre 
*tf,i «i-jr»‘c 

’ll# <V4"r» h't'i-Yy <■# Ct'r-V >*rt |«, trt Y^rr, Ip.c>rnp!»»j», "nie 
ft^Va* ne <Aft ra'fi A'r -.ofu* F-i jS* « {^-rt, a» fjf At t'^cn aiffcpiam*^. 
Arr arr»<(.F»iut CMt«Uf‘<n. Thi-* «! fnu’'i 1 l»t4in*'if w.tS C'H,h nv-il 

Mr !r'l!--'jf»'w-r<r <4 cticcnZcAl cra^mt* ti ilur jo i*-- r'fncnfe <l nitft»v;en. 

Iiut At InJcAlrtt.Ai A ^•rn«T4l f»i!r. iw'n {wycUownh ml. 

tnt’Ic i'Citl pft'siiicirtk* il"'* m«»lt, wit If l^r a'sit ft turn it lo vm'ctt. 


l> nft wtllt lltr elements id nmmomn, Ihrrel./ fwrm nir An nmiJc ncul. 



TKKtit IN CoCnjVML- 

Thc Madras Gosernment exported, m September 1797. 2t.744^t- 
From the reports ol the sales of Indnn Cochineal dunng the >cars 
/. , .. . — ss.’O'^^ .at an nscracre trf 

lie more than ihe prime co>t Ihe 
<1 in 1807 that dunntj the past seven 
• Cnf^lAnd, but that from the London 

pncc-eurrent cochineal was not an article of jirofit to the Company. 
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The Lac Insect. 

coccus 

lacca. 
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1490 

writer was informed by a merchant that so completely had the lac-d^e 
trade been destroyed by aniline that a large quantity of lac-dve was 
recently thrown mto the Thames as worthless and unsaleable, (For the 
trade m lac-dye see a further page ) 


Coccus lacca, Kerr. 

The L\c Insect, Laque, Fr.; Lack, Germ / Lacca, //. 

Vera.— Hind , Ocnc , Latshd, Sans. 

t . .t f . . _t India, and occurs 

5, especially Bute* 

, • )r a complete list of 

the plants on which it feeds, see below. 

Description and Modp op Growth — Lac is theresmous incrustra- 
tion formed on the bark of the twigs, through the action of the lac insect. , 
When the larvas or grubs of the Coccus lacai escape from their eggs 
they crawl about in search of fresh sappy twigs. When satisfied, they j 
become fixed and form a sort of cocoon by excreting a resinous substance 
The male cocoon is o\oid in shape, the female circular. For about i\ 
months the insects remain withm their cocoons in the lethargic state, but , 
structural changes have been accomplished by which they have reached 
the mature or imago condition Ibe male escapes from the cocoon by 
backing out at the ventral opening. The female has also become mature , 
but since it is destined to remain in its present position, it renews activity 
— j „ — ... • more perfect coating of resm, 

It IS supposed that there are 
■ Upon the circular body of the 

female there are three openings, which become developed, as the incrnst- 
ation proceeds, into three filamentous tubes. One serves the purpose of 
an anal opening, and through It impregnation is also accomplished, the 
others are breathing stomata When the male escapes from the cocoon, 
it at once commences to Crawl over the females. The impregnated 
female, after depositing her eggs below her bods, commences to construct 
cells round each with as much precision as the bee forms its comb. 

The irritation caused byparasiticmsccts on vegetable tissues results m 
the formation of manv curious and extraordinary structures, some of 
which are economically of great use to mm, such as gall-nuts, lac, &.c 
In the case of the lac insect, the plants chosen are those naturally possessed 
of resinous principles, but still tne insect exercises apecuhar influence over 
the resinous sap, changing its properties entirely. The Coccus lacca pene- 
trates the bark of the twig by its proboscis or penetrator until it reaches the 
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siaeraoiy and becomes bnlhantly coloured The red colour is due to the 
formation of a substance intended as food for the offspring. The eggs 
germinate below, and the larv®, eating their way through the body of the 
mother, make their escape to repeat this strange history. 
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TREES ON ■WHICH THE LAC INSECT IS REPORTED TO FEED 

1 Acacia flfflblca, wm (LpotfstivoSiP) Tht BithaUT Ktkar [GamhU, 

tSO In Smcl and Gurcrat jields large quantities of lac.” 

2 Acaaa Catechu, JVtllii (LeouMiNOSx) 

3. Alfafzila ludda, Bmth (LrousiiNOs^}. Stihrt, Dfno 
f. Alearites moluccana, W'i//// (Cvritonsncrx) THcAirj>iot the phin?, 
introduced from Malay, now almost wild, especially m South India 
S Aaona SOTamosai £i»m, (AwoNANCF^n) he A fa, a tree mlroduced 
from tne West Indies 


6. Butea frond osa, (Lsovminos^) The Dhak or Pahs 

7 Butea auperba, Raxb (LEOUMmos«). A chmbcr* scarcely distin 

guishable from the tree B froodosa, except by its habit. 

8 Canssa Carandas, £inn (Apoctkacps) Var.splnarum, sp, A DC 
o Celt!a RoxburehIL SsdJ, (VRTtCACtx) Eastern Bengal, Central and 

South India 

to Ceratoda Slllqua, Ltnn (Lpoomikos^c) The Carob Tree; now 
almost naturalised tn the PanjSb and South India. 

W. Croton Draco, Sehtech (Eopkorbiacs.®) 

19 Dalbergla latifolia, Raxb (LrovmnosAs) 

13 Dalbergia panlcalata, Rexb (Leoumivos®) 

*4 DicbrosUchyt ctnerea, IP (LEOustmosaJ) The a shrub 

of Central and South India 

15 Dolichaadrooe Rheedii, Seem (Biono niac r^) A small tree of B urma 

and the Andaman Islands 

16 Erioiana Hookenana, W ©’A (StrrcouaC8«) 

*7 Eryihetaa hdica, £tfi» 0 bovsusosm) 

tS Feronia Elephantum, Correa (RwTAca*) 
xg Ficus becsalensia, Lfnn (Urticacb^) 
so Ficus comosa, Rexb , m Assam 
SI Ficus cordi/olia, [Gambit 33s) Assam Lac 
82 Fjcos elastics, Bl The India rubber Tree (the Bar) 

33 Ficus glomcrata, Roxb 

24 Ficoa Infectoru, Wtlld The Pafiar or Keol, 

35. Ffcuslacafera,^cti (Urticacbjb) Anativeo}Sy\het,iheRulkalBi{f 
I 26. Ficna tctigiosa, L\nn The Ajwat or 

lay Gsrugipinnata, RcixJ (Borsbracb®) The Curifgvj or A'ai^ur 
i as Kydia calydea, Roxb (MAtvACB^) A small tree the Pola 
ag LagerstfcemapamSora, yC (Lythracr^I The Bakli or Si i j 

1 30 Mangjfera litdica, £.«« (Anacardiacb/E) The Mango, in its wild 
state, often yields Jac, 

jst NepheUum Lltchll, (SAPiNi>ACF^) The Lichi 

; 3a Ougelnla daibergjoides, Benih (t lOcMiKOSiEj The Sanian 
1 33 Pfosopis spidgera, j&inn tliEOUSiiNOSwe;, The yAflnd of the and zones 
of the Panjib and Guzerat 

’34 Pterocarpas Marsupiom Rexb (Lpouminos^) The Byaor A'>«o tree, 

I a native of Central and South India 

35. Pithecolobmm dulce, Benih (Lbcvmiros^) '^he Dakhtm hahtil, a 
tree introduced from Mexico 

36 Scinma ctenata, horth (TrR»cvrRoa>irACK.E) An evci^rcen tree of 
Burma 
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Uses of Lac. 
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• ! Vu Ucd- 


40. Tectona pAQdli, Uhh. (Vrnnrstcrjii). The a native of 

4t. ■ I i ■ . 1’ ■ pRKT«crT}. The S.iJ,f'!asiI,esi>t, 

4*. ■ * 1 ■ * • The Iter or Ku!. Although ihe 

i ic \ici«ic(i uj 1111^ Ucc n iiiici Mil III qu'slilj, the m«c with which it mi)" 
be propn^itw nnJ'.w it .a RooJ fic-jicldm^jlrco, 9uileile^peci.-jliv to the 
P.inj^b 

43. Zityphus aylopyra, IPif/i, (Rmimvr^), ThcA'if.Afr, 

PRorrRTtM Asn Vsrt or Lac. 

After '* ■ •*-•-*» — — ..•••••-, nnj 

up into ■ • They arc spre-td 

upon a fl • shich the resinous 

•» • • fully removed, and 

the re$in thrown into tubs of water, where it is either beaten with a wooden 
pestle or trodden under foot The lii^uid becomes red coloured, .and one 
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‘ - -‘v .t , - lac js forced, 

. ' ' . * ' 

‘ _ " " ■ ' ‘ * • es known in 

‘ " ffy "’•th the 

coarser qualities used for home consumption, themclted lac is let drop mlo 
rounded piKcs about i to 1 J inches in diameter. These constitute ititton- 
lac, and if formed into larger m.i55es, ihett or Oiece he. 

Qualities akd Prices o? L*c,— T he quafity lac varies chiefiv ac- 

U'-t. .u.. *pi,.. V* , 1 . 


Theother qualities arc known as 
num price ^8*9 per cwi.j “garnet” 
y-^ A ^ r. o "button** being generally about 

A ^3*8 per cwt The best lac comes from Siam. 

'* ^'■equently adulterated with orpiment, 
or still more frequently with common resin, which may be detected by its 
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Butten-lae. 
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liver. 

1501 

Native 

Orange. 

^1502 

Cirnet. 

1503 

Native-leaf. 

1504 


1505 





COCUtOSruuMUM 

GossyPL^tT^t. 


D/e I Waite S«lk.Co«aa Tree. 


Vurftlth. 

1504 

Haiti. 

1507 

Scalinfwax. 

1505 

Cement- 

1509 


• me.J n etiM'jjfip tSn rh** wjitcr once Wntn'^ hv a n'-tcV.vt 
iHa! !vt» firm in iti*- uunt coif**" r>‘ im^irtcn vcfj Hr^dy 

tf tm wh'vh he lielirvt\l «at u»r t tip \ty ih'' Mtivr <!' |n ndjlteralin^ 
l)ic bf ih'/ nn»l f»*.h«-T m-tthant^ rtp^ftnl. TIr Renttcm-in In qu**-- 
t»on co'^l^fmntll ^ttnnqtjr thf p'o i'*if Afluhrrttlon, h it jtiiliy rcm irketJ 

Ont feiin an ofilinan article <>* iraiJ** m*ii f<if n'h*r pu'pnci winch 
if thtY tIjtcenimH'H! la tmfnrt «ouM only lx* more brjjcly imported i;y 
tihtr firmn. 




lextile purpoici but .15 a pifjmciu. It \% by them Lnrjtelj u%e<l tor coimir* 
1017 Ifi-athcr anti In nool and silk dyeing. althou;»h anitme has^affecterf the 


in Deng.'t], and Sir E. O Du 
jnformauon regarding its u • 
the existence of the rcsino 
lac Is not so easily worked a< 
wc have already d»scu5« 
slight modifications to 1 
properties of both dyes, ' 


r'i"-nfile with 

of the 


speaking. It will not now pay to bad down the coloured washings ootamea 
as a bj-product in the shellac industry. Although still used to some 
extent in india, ihe article is scarcely, if at all, exported. 


COCHLOSPERMUM, Kunlh.^ Gen. PL, rs4, 971. 
Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC.; FI. Br. ind., tSg /BtxtxEs. 
Sometimes caleed White Silk-Cotton Tree,! 
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While Silk*Cottoo Tree. 


COCHLOSPERMUM 

Gossypium. 


Syd.— D ombax GossYPiuxt, Linn ; , Ft Jttd , bd , C. B C , si 5 . 

Vcrn.— A'umJj, ffabii, /'amSr, galgal, gangat. Hind ; Ito^o, Santali ; 
Culeal, hot } GancaM, GoN»; KontapalSs, UsiyA, Kumbi, Pn , 
/--'I 1,^1 N .v\/ n r'i — »— 1 T- '»• « , 


For the Gum. — Moodeen Sheriff pne* the following NattiVatird, 
ndl kd‘taf/rd gind, Dec.j Utadt-iat/rd, Hind.; Tanaiu fitshtn, Tam. ; 
Konda g6gu-6anka, konda gogu-pisftiu, Tel j Sh(ma.J>angt pasha, 
Mal. 

Forthe Cottoo . — pdi kapds kattri k/Jkdr-ki riSt,Dec ; Tattaku- 

parutti, Tam , Konda gSgH^falh, Tel , Shima Pangs parullt, Mal. 


References. — Brandis, For FI 17, Camhtf, Stan Ttmb , 17 , Vymock, 


Parti, iS,alsoHim. Gist , 73 J, 7 CJ. Ccokf, Gums and Gum-rnsins, 
&e , io , Drury, U P,t^i ifurray.Pl and Drugs, Stnd, dl t Forest 
Ad, Kep I Chuttd Ndgpur, l8SS, P 28, 

cro ■ 

Sut ' . • , 

Deccan, also in the Prome district of Burma. Commonly planted near 
temples When the tree is devoid of leaves (in March to April) it bursts 
into Its handsome large yellow flowers, its pendulous, pear»shaped fruits 
ripening before the new leave* appear. 

Gum— 'This IS often sold in the baraars of India as hailrn or koihira 
(the Persian and Arabic for Tragacanth), that name having been given 
to the gum of this tree by the early Muhammadan seiilers in India. 

tl . 
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cLouDlless be employed to impart a polish to tasar silk. 

Stewart remarks “The kdltra, of which lomaunds are «tated by 
Davies' Trade Report to be imported annually via Peshawar, must be 
entered by mistake, or be the product of a different plant” (Doubtless 
the true kati’ra or Tragacanth — Ed) "And, oddly enough, the same 
authority gives 50 maunds of this substance as exported from Ludhiana 
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a» »fw* r*rtU rtiftit wh^h 

R'k^ht ftJk»w d ii« <ufppft»oi: f 4 vvufatjl) wUh the iruir kapuk. 

OiI.^The ftcy, A. Csmpbtff, Santat ^^Ms'^ 5 n, ChutiX Si^pur. «f^. 
MTiW* 0 bn>:ht rctl o»l %hwh by !>ot nprci«lwn hr rttfWJwi in abumtance 
Irotn tb« «cnli. He aiWi, atihou;;h ihi< prctwrty v( the tertl^ m weff 
known 10 the SaniaU, they nc»er evtract the »h 1 . Cook* m hn Oil anj 
0 //*yrn/» Allude^ «o th« <^^cun1n^nce, tmt remarki that l*eyt*n<i the tut 
oI the seftH anordm)* an oil, in’thinf; furtfitr known Sampfos of th s 
c'jl were shown at the^ late Colonial and Indian Kahibmon and ihe^e arc 
now dcpo»itf tl in the Km* Museum. Were a use to be found for the od ii 
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Flosr. 
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TlMBEB. 

1519 


Medldoe.—Tlie Rum has Ibc properties in a miid decree of Tmga- 
canjJi, for which it Is proposed by Moodeen Sheriff and others as a sub- 
sutule. ft is at«o used as a m»IU demulcent In coufjhs. The /Toss has 
been recommended os admirably suited for padJinp bandiRes, splints, 
&c., beme soft and cool. On this account it lias been sug^C'ited as 
suit.sble for pillows and cushions used in hospitals, Jee, Irvme (JAif. 
ifeJ., Piilna, f. 7S) says the dned leases and flowers are used as siimu* 
lants. 

Structure of the Wood —Extremely soft, prey, but kas no liwrt«woo<!, 
and is not app.nrcnU> put to any useful purpose; weight J7£ti per cubic 
foot. 


Cockles, sec Molluscs (edible). 

Coco or Cocoa, see Cocos nucifera j Coca, see Erythroxylon 
and Cocoa Nibs, sec Tbeobroma. 
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Tbe Cocoa not PaJm, 


COZOS, LtTtn ; Gen. PL, ITT , g4S- * | 

Cocos nucifera, ; Brandis, For. FI ,^^6i Packs. 

The Cocoa-mjt Pack; The Coir or Cocoi-sur Ficrf; 
PoRCt;pl^E Wood; Cocoser, Fr.; Cocosm-ss, Kuk, 
Germ. 

ttSrtyal, nSritl, nirtytt, w/rira/ fflNO i Kirttet, 
nintal, dib, naraM, CENo } Fanet, tutrtjr/Ja, nJrlfra, nihytr. nJ'» 
yalfjhada.nirvaltGvi | Maar^nanl, nohad, narel, nafal.fia jhSd*. \ 
mir, rtOttrpi, iLOUB , Nareta, nirutti, tiSralmid, niJ, mida *nahad,' 
Varela, ttarel, tiaralt-fha jhoda, narel, mat, tenetnmar Hhe juice yi^k! 
inf form in Kanara), Mat , f.Sr/1 Si jMilr, nMI DOK S Ttnna, tenxe, 
lennan-fbedt, lenna maram, Uneay, taynea, TaM . fiart iedam, fen 
bale, ioiberi, yobttrri tara, ftn Taya, hobrt th^Ua, io^hart thtUu, (rn‘ 
Si^a ckettu, erra-tondela, f:uyju‘narfladam, TtU, Tkenx\nria, i»n» j 


badmi {narjtblt in Aintlw), I'el, fri yatStt''‘l naraHi 

r«M£H(,SlAC lOng,uMS,unfltn,in,en$i,enlt,tHdi,lK%n i KetaJ^\ 
Sk\k 

Dbv KeRnpl. Copra (Kopra) or Copperaii— 

AA^/piT, IltNO I Cut t hht['ri, bb/frf k(^tti,Ti\.X j he^talt 

ungJr, Tam i hebbere, lelbere linkiya.ltux Mala { A^ 

bart, talbart, Kak 
Q iLt Cocoa mut Oit^ 

Kkifirtkiill, neriye\.HdH, »n»n/-IA//7, lIlKD » Pi* t KiriVlt.teil, 
ndriyel l/l, llEKfi t f.aryal.ny’tet, Gvj j J^dreluka-ff 4 , maraUteJj, 
iSbre fha t/le, Mar.| T/ngi.yennm\ tarnga nwnay, tengJi-rntnt, 
1am I renHyeiitnt,t/"iStanmnay,liru. r/nwaotna, 
minni.nur, fivr-Mi nji, balarnf-ir, taletn mineb, RIaua ; Ttngtniyannt, 
feM, KaM f ^anlfle lailam,*>KnV.xVMMaun.na't>l,dientil-ie¥*t.AmJi 
Oawa-Ai"^ inAin'V), ARAR.| f./ek4nr nirfd, rtfk4nt.bdnj,ej,l'tts t 
IelUl,Sitio I <}a»<, UiiM.j C^Hiii-CniKi« 

Watpr— 

}rlmr‘la-fanl,DlK ; }r!lamr,T*ti I }tll/ n/re, TtU 
Topnr— 

^ar/li, IliM) I A«'/7 It na'tlif, Dl* | Ttng4 teljm, Umma"- 

laltn, trananyiaUa Ta* , Tflare iell^.ttHlela, Ttl j Ag^fi tr, 
"ar^/;*, ARaR 1 Tanjy-nargU.Vt**- 
riPM— 

Ca r f (Sr« frrt p^irafraj ti *< cVaj tar ott O w), Hiits t Tennem met, . 

Ttnlaid «>ar, IPU 
C£*COA•^VT CaRBACf — 

Ttnnem Inrln IaM | rr*lat« /krfar, TtU { Aa'i. Ja Ira//, At A t 
C‘ TTOV tt TOMtaTt M — 

Tr""4 m4n,tti fengtr, Tam ( Tmtrnh<lt‘ e, TfUi 
nrfrrrncf. r t-K H C r f,, A-,, r- r /■.- . 

tl «t ; rat«f < A'«« . at/. JAm „ J ak«a To ’/« / f, 

lU, e^C.U t /% t'p,VC^t>axf,m,rCa‘ it,i 

Im fat t ksrm ImJ^ !/• , /Ar* 

lit i %-i e^ lie*’.. I I S l>’ It k /y,' 

*/'/ ^ C tu i S at X',d ,,, /irmMi X’af J.,J J) ; 


/hJ t<l 




' hJ I 


' S-*t /■/_/. r*. a< r . //.iff i 

/» *r«r, fft I I 

/>r».r,, ( I ^ tr ieiMM in., . 77 AF«y, fll r^u 

/Ft, i -rw, /„ J Arm, 
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tal-ff moUng, «t, $4i^, t9 Tr*ha* t>n Iht trinttp/ la’rM, CopW, 
(»M«i (■'Unn rruntt Up C** OthfiaHh* Uf>lij, n iCn^ ^'i,Orfi”r$ 
«r» Pr^t^um *47 7 .<J Jt 9 , t/ Si 


Ij^ C^iV HMl,t^ 3 s JafifttM, Tff*ii^eni a/ Ctetta ntt/'in /if JjJff/rrj’ 
CatfiUj Trtf Agri ^ V // Jw? S'*. *4*, 7»4 fiJJ, StPimifrJf, 
Tn^ , tr»-ij 4 e ^ytoff,Ca/ CaS S-ri jt, " ‘ " ‘ 


S^oti///, Jyt//X, Jto. iv^t Admmu'raShn ReiotSs of the 
AnJantatt and Airo'ar hMndt, ifofrit, Cekfavrrjt Dhlntf, ilaSrns, 
t ?«/ SftfohoHt, hfCvnh^ Afairat Cor, XX/JI , tj iji Cltghorn, 
S' tinS A<*!* /’Aif ^ournaS, iS^t , SSoptkaSt, /.o/ural and fjipHaitttc 
ilittoropf fkt Ohm nuf, tSji, /WjnJM, Rffart of tkt lartadivo 
, ttlanilt, IJfnufUo tta»df*tagt, SI, 37$ Kutnphn* in h« Iforb 
Amhoin ,!•,{>/> 4 >5, cotps a lonu Mcourl ef l^c dm oI A>» coctu n it, 
un<ierlhe namn J’aftna tn Sita mafop 4 Aoxi tCorom ,/ ^j,/ LXXIII / 
Anten RfSat ,Iit„ 3 1 rtaoJIut ^ttHtwharttr,ff,t6S,t6p, Caurttro, 
flora Co<htn thtnenth^ It , 

HttWut — A pinnntc*lc‘»\eU palm,i\jth a strughi or often gracefully 
ciir.ed stew, rmrked b) innuhr senrs, cuUivtted throughout tropical 
IndmndBurmn c^pociillyncnr the sen-coast On ihecnstermndHcstcrn 
consts tt IS particu nrK nbuntfmt. snore so towards the south There are 
Bcvcral cultivated sancties but nil flower in the hot season, the nuts ripen 
ing from September to November Dr Shortt states tliat m South India 
the palm thrives at altrtudes up to 3<ooi> Icct nbovc the sea, and he even 
mentions one on the Shevarw HiHsat 4,500 feet Cocoa nuts are abund- 
ant m Bangalore up to 3 ooofeei 

Starting from the Bay of Dengnl, the cocoa-nut palm follows the 
Gangctic basin inland for about 15010 300 miles, from the xvestern coast 
Its cultivated distribution inland »s much more limited, and in Kolaba, 
for example, is little more than half a mde from the beach In %ety 
exceptional circumstances, or under the most careful garden cultivation, it 
may be seen further inland in Bengal than stated, and it even occurs m 
some parts of Assam It is, how ever, essentially a plant of the coast, and 
luxuriates on the islands of the Indian Ocean The Indian region of the 
cocoa nut may thus be said to be the lower basins of the Ganges and (he 
Brahmaputra, and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts In the Brahma- 
putra valley it ascends to a greater distance from the sea than In the 
GangetJC, but in both )l is an introduced tree, as u nowhere occurs in 
forests far away from human dwellings On the Malabar coast, and on 
the islands off the coast of India, it may be different, but even in these 
localities It riM’cIy exists as a forest tree, although it is self sown It is 
abundant on the Laccadive Islands, and on the Nicobar group m the Bay 
of Bengal, but excepting the recent ellorts at cultivation, it was formerly 
rarely met with on the Andaman Islands, which are only 72 miles to the 
north It re-appears again, however, abundantly on the Cocos Islands, a 
small group lying some 30 to 40 miles still further north (where it is in no 
w ay cultivated) M DeCandoUe states briefly the arguments m favour of an 
Americ<in as w el! as those of an Asiatic origin for this tree, and concludes 
by expressing the opinion that it most probably belongs to the “Indian 
Archipelago” Its introduction into Ceylon, India, and China, he states, 
does not date further back than three thousand years, "but the trans- 
port by sea to the coasts of America and Africa took place perhaps in 
a more remote epo h, although ptwtcrior to those epochs when the 
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geographical and physical conditions were different from those of our 
daj.” 

CULTIVATION OKI HE COCOA-NUT. 

It is commonly reported that there are In India 480,000 acres under 
the cocoa-nut. A number of passages from Indian authors will be found 
scattered through the present account of the palm, which every now and 
again recur to the question of its cultivation. It may, hw^ever, be 
desirable to give here a brief abstract of the opinions published by the 
better Ivnown European w rilcrs, since from these may be gathered tlie results 
of scientific experiments. 

Sow ixo. — Ripe nut«, carefully collected, should alone be emplojed as 
seed, and for this purpose they arc usually guliercd from February to 
May. Seed from very young or verj old trees should be avoided. After 
having been kept for a month to sit weeks they should be planted. 
This m.ay take place in January to April, or again in August, provided the 
rains arc not heavy. 1 he seed-beds should l»e dug ^ feel deep and the nuts 
planted t foot apart. The nuts should belaid on their sides, leaving 2 
inches of their surface exposed. Ashes, or ashes and salt, should be freely 
placed in the Irenches; these act both as a manure and .as a preventative 
against insects. The seed-bed thus prepared should be kept moist, but 
not so-ikcd. The germinated seeds may be transphanied when they are I 
in their second to their sixth or even twelfth month. In the Uodavan dis- 
trict they are placed in their permanent positions when three to four 
}cars old. In damp localities the transplanting may be done in the hot 
season, otherwise during the rains. 

Transplanting —The seedlings should now be put out in the plan- 
.. .r — u. — ——Jr -»• Innchsoilslhe 

1 • • • • . 1 2 of 3 feet deep. 

' , In marshy land, 

■ * recommendeefto 

be frecl> mixed with the prepared soil to be put into the pits, as this is sup. 
posed to prevent the attacks of the beetles tnat prove so destructive to the 
trees. Cultivation of turmeric, arrowroot, S.c , in the pits, along with the 
cocoa-nuts is believed to be beneficial. 1 he soil round the seedlings is also 
often kept dam^ by a bed of leaves, particubrly such as will not en- 
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should be opened out and manured about the commencement of the| 
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■ • ' . , • then 

I to 2 feet above the ground, but in exceptionally favourable climates 

and soils It may — r.,— .» — ♦»—» i.« -i-. -r-u, c, , r, 

do not form fruit ■ • . ' • ’ . . 

four more years t ■ I • * ■ 

soils and 11 w.ater • 

poor soils and if 1 ■ ' . ... ... 

or not till the to ■ ■ . ■ . 1 • ■ 

set, .and b) the end 0} the year they .are fully npe. 

Coco.a-nut palms maybe easily transpbnted, and indeed often with 
advantage. Some of the fibrous roots should be cut away, and manure, 
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tnj*tihcr vrith a Mile (iliceti in the pit in which it is mlcmletl to plant 
the tree, 

Yirt.n~-A<i n rule a cncm*nui throve not n sp^lhr and a In! wery 
rnonlh j each (lowcriMf; ^pike from ir> to 25 nuts. The produce of a 
tree m luH hnlih nnd prnncrly tended mn> l>c from 50 to lao and even 
2^ n ihc >jew i/cpcndm^'^'reifly, 0/ counc, on the surwbjity 
« Inc chmnte and *oif for coco.n*nu( cuftivation , n jafe avcnf'c woufd he 
*00 nuts .a ycir loench tree m fell bcinng'. The cocoa nut wdl continue 
to bear hr 70 to 3 o ^etes. 

CutTiVATri* PojtMt 

There are fixcrccojjnisablc varieties of the cocoa-nut mctwithm Ceylon, 
These hn\e been desenb^ as, tsi, the TcntJi/i, a phni with .an oval-shaped 
nut of n bright orange c<dour , »«</, a more sphericaf form , jrrf, a heart- 
shaped fruit of .1 paw yellon colour, with an edible inner nnd, which 
turns red when the outer skm Is removed, ^th, the ordinary form, s^h 
a smsll nut about ihc sire of \ turkey’s egg i his fast form fs rare But 
much admired 6 pon {EncyeU, *353) says "ibcre arc some 30 v'ancties 
of cocoa-nut distinguished by the natives of the distncts producing them, 
but many of these dtstinciions arc obviously groundless Repealed 
fHcrcnce will be found Ihrwrgbaal Ihu article to the different forms which 
occur in India, but of these, with perhaps the exception of that met with in 
the Laccadives, scarcely any deserve special mention fhef accadive small- 
fruited form, with a soft, fine, but strong coir, seems well worthy of special 
considoraiion where the object of cultivation is the production of fibre 
Or Short! says there are 30 different forms in Travancore He aads* 
“The largest nnety of cocoa-nut that 1 have seen and examined comes 
from Ceylon, 1 hive occasionally seen specimens nearly as large from 
the Coromandel coast. There is a small dwarf vanety which fruits while 
Jt IS about 2 feet high , the plant continues to grow and with age attains 
to a height of from jo to 15 feet ** A small form ts met with in East 
Africa that docs not possess the fibrous pencatp-~(see concluding sen- 
tence of chapter on wedicmal properties, pnge 448) In Indian newspapers 
announcements of bnnehed cocoa-nuts occasionally appear, as also of 
branched date-palms These are viewed vvith superstitious horror by the 
Ignorant They arc most probably the result of two phnts growing to- 
gether, or of two or more embiyos in one nut 

Soifc— -The cocoa-nut “thrives best in low, sandy situations, within 
the influence of the sea breeze, and never attains the same perfection when 
grown inland” [S^ont £tic^eJ) Simmonds writes "Soils suitable 
for a cocoa-nut plantation are variously described as below, particularly 
observing that stony grounds, or those overlying rocky foundations, are to 
be avoided *— 

“ I, Soils mixed w ith sand, cathcr darkvcoJourcd or river-wash^. 

** 3 Where sand »s mixed wit h clay, ifirrugi nous earth, or black mouia. 

“ 3 Clayey soils where the under-strata consist of sand 

"4 Sand and clay, even when mixed with gravel and pebbles 

“5 1 he sea-shore banks of backwaters, rivers, tanks, and paddy-helaa. 

“ 6 AUuvium of rivers and backwaters, provided a yard and a hall of 
land IS to be generally seen above water level 
“ 7. Marshy land even in brackish soils (but not where salt is formed m 
crystals by evaporation) ... j 

“ 8 An level lands exposed to the sea breeze where the soil is good, as 
the valleys between hills, tanks, and ditches which have been 
filled up 

“9 Lastly, even the floors of rumed houses well worked up, and any 

! places much frequented by cattle and human beings on account 
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of the fiquor-shops with fennented or distilled jaice. The Bhanddri pays 

ith for every three trees ” 
hana District it is stated— 
, The best and ofcfest free 
in the garden is set apart for growing seed»nuts. The nuts take from 
seven to twelve months to diy on the tree. When dry they are taken down, 
generally m April or May, or left to drop. When taken demn they are 

either kept in t ' * ..••'.i. 

nut dry, or, if 
roof or tied to 

thrown into a well and left there for three months, when they sprout. 
If the nuts are left to drop from the tree, which is the usual practice in 
Bassein, they are either kept in the house for some time and then ftfl 
to Sprout in a well, or they are buried immediately after they ha?e 
fallen. When the nuts are ready for planting they are buried either cn* 
lirely or from one half to two thirds in sweet land, generally from i to a 
feet apart, and sometimes as dose as 9 inches. A little grass, rice-straw, 
or dry plantain leaves are spread over the nuts to shade them. If whiio- 
■ * * ■* • ‘ ‘ or saltish mud 

* • • : J over the nuts. 

^ ^ . but the regular 

i.> iiwiii MwUh lu May icViaitru anu wiien, unless the 

ground is damp and their inner moisture is enough (or their nourishment, 
the nuts want watering every second or third day until rain falls. The 
nuts begin to sprout from four to six months after they are planted, and 
when the seedlings are a year or c*"*’**"'' ‘ - 1 

scars old, (hey are ficforplanting. •* '• ■ • 

from S'/. (3 annas 4 pic) for a one < • • . • ,1 

6 J. (4 .nnnas)for a two-year-old plant. In |)i.iniing them out tne seeuiings 
are set about six y.irds (tf/iJ/s) apart in the 2-lcei-deep holes, in which 

-t . • I w- - » •- • ’ , • " • - 


arc planted out me young irrcs .ire snautd b> p.ilm le.ives or by gruwing 
mjit/irlfplmmins. 'During the n»iti\ from Its fifth to its tenth year, a 
ditch is jug round the palm and its roots cut, and little s.ifKlbsriks 
.are raised round the tree to keep the rain-water from running ntT. In 
}hp ditch round the tree, 72 pounds (4 p'fy/i'i) of powdered dr^ fiih 


TiEhum), and ahcrfiveor six dajswitn a layer oi 01 i 

njjtturc of cow-tfung and wocid^ishes corereif with esnh; or night-srul, 
»h>ch on the whole is the best manure. P.slrns suffer from an insect 
named wh’ch gnaws the roots of ihe tree, .and from the large 

bkurk carjv'n'er-b'-e which bores the spkts of its h-xfr-opnnca lp'’e*' 
When a pafm is solTering from the attxck* of the dark rrd 

)Viec ooi-s from if-e trunk. Wf-entlus is no'iced, a Me 3 mcfei •'pnre 
i» Cut in 0>e irurkfn»m 4 to 6 feet above where the ju'ce n coming not, 
a-td ts wilh sa’’, »b cb dr \ts away or kiJIi the insect. To get rid 
d the tnr.ng b^, it ts either drawn out liv th* land, or it is kilu.sl by 
i-*olh« sp^keassafteUda water or sai'.-waicr. 
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•*A well-watered and manured tree, in goodsoil, begins to jield when it 
is five ^jTars old, and in bad soil when it is eight or ten jears old, A palm 
vanes in height from 50 to 100 feet, and is in greatest vigour between the 
ages of twenty and forty. It continues lo yield till it is eighty, and Jives to 
be a hundred. 

“When the tree begins to ;*-*■*, r ' “ ‘ *■*.*. 

at the bottom of which is a ' ' ■ ■ . 

After about a fortnight the Ir- • . • 

perfection. Many m the young iiuis aisu laii uii, ana only a lew reach 
maturity. A young nut is called ionda, a nut with a newly-formed ker- 
nel IS called iWlf, "and a fully-formed nut utlreL A good tree yields three 
or four times a year, the average number of nuts being about seventy-' 
five" ((Joe-, AT///., / , 39j). | 

In the report of the Kathiawdr District (Bomb Gas,, VIII , b. 05),' 
there occurs a short but interesting account of the cocoa-nut s “ At Mn- I 


COCOS 

nutifera. 
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wiLii wmcii 11 ucais. ’ "A singular iact about the cocoa-oalm is that il 
grows freely in solid limestone, provided a holeabout 3$ feet dcco bv 1 


I ' - IHUI II giuwni 

for***-* ‘ ^ 

n 

que * ‘ . Mtdrai. 

san . • . . ... I iromafijjgj 

coasts. Altho • ■ - . . /plentiful 

in the souther 1 . • • • , last. Qrr 

nearing the M . . • . .md more 

nlenliful. Of . ..... . , ^ 

formed from me descnplion ol the town of Cannanore, the clumps of the 
cocoa-nuts being said “ lo be seen between the ofiicers’ houses, surround- 
ing the cantonments in every direction, and extending in the distance as 
far as th'* '’'T'”' — • - 

a forest ■ / , ■ . ■ ■ 

that then- «■ •- 1 

coast ani» luC aiiu • • j 

scats of the Indian 
nuts, coir, or cocoa- 
part of the country 

mentioned islands 1 • 

rcnlly the islanders 

making ^ir or exj)ri.a»iiig uit oiu 00 ur this remark seems to be almost 

' ' .■ , >f large islands under a Sultan, 

'I' ■ '.eylon, and not to the Viceroy 

' ■ ■ ‘ • ' " . ' "• since the casual examination 

of the trade returns might convey the idea that the Laccadives etport no 
coir, it the still further error might not even be committed of supposing 
the Ijccadives to contain no cocoa-nuts at all. The Laccadives are 
miinly under the administration of the Co^eaor Malabar, and tlie im- 
ports from ll CSC islands are treated as if they were produce of the mam- 
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of the hquor-shops with fermented or distilled juice The Bhanddn pays 
R I (2 shillings) a month for every three trees'' 
’ 5 o?m& Gas f XI , ^S) Of the Thana District it is stated— 
1 he seed-nuts are prepared in different w nvs The best and oldest tree 
mthegaraen is set apart for growing seed-nuts The nuts take from 
seven to twelve months to dry on the tree When drj they are taken down, 
generally m April or May, or left to drop When taken down they ire 
either kept in the house for t«o to three months to lethaff of the water in the 
nut dry, or, if the fibrous outer shell is not drj, they are laid on the house- 
r^f or tied to a tree to dry. After the nuts are dry, they are sometimes 
Jhrw\n into a well and left there for three months, when they sprout 
If the nuts are left to drop from the tree, which is the usual practice in 
Bassein, they arc either kept in the house for some time and then left 
to sprout in a well, or they are buried immediately after they have 
fallen When the nuts are ready for planting they arc buried either en- 
tirely or from one half to two thirds m sweet land, generiliy from i to 2 
feet apart, and sometimes as dose as 9 inches A JiiiJe grass, nce-straw, 
or dr) plantain leaves are spread over the nuts to shade them If white- 
ants get at the nuts the grass is tal.en an a) , and some salt or sa/osh mwd 
mixed with m ood ashes and a «econd h>cr of earth is laid over the nuts 
Nut^ are sometimes planted as late as August (SAravan), but the regular 
season is from March to May (Cfiaitra and Vassfiaifi), when, unless the 
ground is damp and ihcir inner moisture is enough for their nounshmenb 
the nuts want watering every second or third caj until rain falls. The 
nuts begin to sprout from four to sit months .after thej are planted, and 
v\hen ine seedlings arc a jear or eighteen months, or, uhat is better, Uvo 
ve.ars old the> are fit for planting At fiassem the pnceof seedlings viriet 
from S'# (3 annas 4 pic) for a one or one and a half jear old seedling, to 
6 d {4 annas) for a two-jear-old plant In planting them out the seedlings 
are ser about six yards (12 half) apart in the 2-fecr.decp holes, m which 
about t J pounds (i ii/>r$s) of wood-ashes have been laid to keep off white- 
ants, and the garden must be very c.arcfutlv fenced to keep off cattle The 
plants are then watered every second das il not every day, for ihe first 
jear , cscry third das, if not every second das, for the s<u ml a <1 thin! 
scar, and es er) third day, if possible, for ihe fourth and fifth year Wuir- 
mg IS then generally stopped, though -wme Bassein gardeners goon waier 
ing grown trees esers sesenth or eighth day For two years after they 
are planted out the joung trees arc shaded b\ palm leaves or by growing 
mutMi plantains. During the rams, from 'its fifth to its tenth sear, a 
ditch IS dug round the palm and its roots cut, and little sandbanks 
are raised round the tree to keep the ram water from running ofT In 
the ditch round the tree, 32 pounds (4 t>ajrlit) of powdered dev fish 

manure (tw/a) is sprinkled and covered with earth, and « atered if thm? 
iS no ram .at the time nesoJes fish manure theD.aImsgei-ualt.m«idaAyd 
rhttlial) cos ered with the leases «f thecroton-oil plant. (Croton 
Tigham), and after five or sa days with a laser of earth , or they get a 
mutufc of cownlung and w ond-ashes covereti with ‘^fShs or n ght-sml, 
which on ihe whi^e is the best manure Palms sufler from an insect 
named bhettsa which gnaws tht roots of the tree, and from the nrge 
black carpenter-bee which bores tie spkes <J its kaK'Op»*nftl J^aves 
\Vlen a palm is suffering fiotm the attacks of the a dark tta 

juice o'oz'-s from the trunk W hen th s n no’iced. a hole 3 incf c-> «q’iafe 
IS CD* trt the trunk from 4 to 6 feet above wh^re the /uicc 11 com ng out, 
and IS fi fed srith laU, «h(ch dr ses a« ay or kids the inorct ' 

of the lyi'i"? bee. jt « either drawn out by th'* hand, or it is killed by 
pour rrg in othe sp kc assa/ituii wattr or sal -water 
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be a hundred. 

“When the tree berins to ’ ■ ’ \ : • * ' ‘ ^ ' 

at the bottam of which is a • • 

After about a fortnight the tr 

perfection. Many of the young nuts also tail 011, anu only a Jew reach 
maturity. A joung nut is called a nutuitha newly-formed ker- 

nel is called ■and a folly-formed nut ndret. A good tree yields three 
or four limes a sear, the average number of outs being about seventy- 
five” (Gna.. AT///., /, 255). 

In the report of the liAlhiawdr District {Somh Gag., VIII , b. 05), 
there occurs a short but interesting account of the cocoa-nut : " At Mn- ^ 
hu\a, in 1375, 1,500 acres v> ere p\amed wnV» 170,000 pa\Tris. At Khandera 
there IS a garden with 7,000 palms, and there arc about 2,000 at Bhdvna- 
g-ir. The advant.'igc of the cocoa-nul over the mango is the uniformity 
with which It bears^’ “ A singubr fact about the cocoa-pilm is that it 
grows freely in solid limestone, provided a holcabout feet deep by 3 

^ ^jj 


* the cocoa-nut it m-iy 
'Ctteers, there arc from 
too trees to the acre. 

ivaiiau, ivaiiiagiii, anu ivaunaw.u appeal lu ue the districts where the 
largest riumber of trees occur. Of Ratndgiri it is 5t.*iicd that if grown 
for 
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san ^ ■ 
coists. 

In the s 
ne.iring J 
plentiful. 


ly plentiful 
coast. On 
and more 
en may be 


termed from the description of the town of Cannanorc, the clumps of the 
cocoa-nuts being said “ to be seen between the officers' houses, surround- 
ing the cantonments in every direction, .ind extending m the disl.incc as 
far as the eye can reach , the cantonment m.ay be said lo be embedded m 
a forest of these trees ” {Roj If). Of Sooth Ivdnara, it luas been c»timaicd 
that there are 80,000 acres under the covo.i-nut. Indeed, the Malabar 
coast and the I^ccadivC and Maldivc Islands arc pre-eminently the 
scats of the Indian cocoa-nut industry. The enquirer after Indian cocoa- 
nuts, coir, or cocoa-nut oil, need practically concern himself with no other 
part of the country unless he add to these the Nicobar Islands. The last- 
mentioned islands lumisb a very large number of cocoa-nuts, but appa- ' 
renilj the islanders are ignorant of, or too indifferent to earn, the art of I 
making cf»ir or exnrcs«ing the oil ^ far this remark seems to be almost 
applicable to the Klaldnes also, a group of large islands under a Sultan, 
wliQ IS subofdimie to the Governor c« Ceylun, and not to the Viceroy 
of India. This f.act 1$ of some importance, since the casual examination 
of the trade returns might convey the idea that the fjccaJives export rn 
coir, if the still further error might not even be committed of supposing 
the l«accad ves to con’am no cixoa-nu*s at all. The I^accadives are 
inainlv under the admim‘tration of the C<)"ector o* ^^alabar, and the im- 
pcTts trom tl csc i-Iand* arc treated as if they were produce cif the main- 
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land, while the imports from the Maldives are returned as from foreigrj 
the Maldives sent 7,897 453 cocoa-nuts to India, and 
cne Nicobar Islands 4,510,000 OI the inhabitants of these groups of isfands 
it IS not reported that they manufacture coir, and apparently they prepare 
only a small amount of copra, although they sell their nuts at a price far 
below that which protails on the mainland of India 

Writers in Europe, who have desenb^ the commeraal article Cotr,are 
jn the habit of placing the coir from Cochin in the first rank Some 
wubt seems to be associated, however, with the commercial term “ Cochin 
Coir *' The small Native State probably alluded 1$ described in the 
Imperial Gaaetteer as “possessing no important trade by sea or land" 
it seems impossible to believe thatafl the coir returned under the name 
of “Cochin Coir'* could therefore come from Cochin Indeed, the sus- 
picion exists that the belter class of Malabar and I^ccadive coir, consigned 
to Europe, m^ be so designated, if not also some of the exports of coir 
from Cochm-China and the Straits In the returns of the coasting trade 
for British India it is shown that last year the total exports of coir from 
Cochin by sea amounted to only 689 cu t , valued at 1^4,154, and manu- 
factured coir 2,777 » valued at R2s,3i9 these \yere all sent to Sengal 

or Bombay , how much may have gone b> land to Madras cannot be dis 
covered ft is significant tnit Dr Shortt m his MonogrJmh on thecocoa- 
nut palm, which has just appeared, makes no mention of Cochm coir, 

Rcoeated reference will have to be made, m subseguent pages, to the 
Laccwive and Malabar coir ind iheoihercoco3*nm products from these 
regions, so that we shall here content ourselves with this bnef notice of 
Madras concluding only by giving the description of the cultivatron girtn 
in Jiforrtt's Descriptive ana Hiftarieal Account of the Godatery District • 
“Young plants 01 a year's growth are planted out, and watered for six 
years, after which they do not require much witer The trees genernify 
bear fruit about the ninth year after iransplantaiion The expenses of 
cuhivntion are stated to be l?< 56 S for a putli of Innd,— namely, R140 being 
the pnee of 600 young plants, R48 being the vilue of ihe labour required 
for planting them and R4Sobcrnff the wages of labt urer'. emplo>ed to 
water and tend the trees until they come into bearing When the trees 
begin to bear fruit, the salue of the produce of a tree etclusue of the f bre 
IS estimated at about ra annas a year, making the total value of the pro- 
duce in a PwWi of land R30o*'<p. 70) 

1 11 Tn Mysore “ there arc f oar varieties of the cocoa nut • /rt, red i snd, 
red mixed u lih green , 3rd , light green , and efth, dark green These \ arie- 
lifs are permanent, bm although the red is reckoned somewnit betiw than 
the others, they arc commonly sold promiscuouslj Their produce is 
nnrly the snme. 

“The so! does not answer in the Bangalore district unless wafer fin 
Iw had on diRBing inlo il to Ihe dtplh of 3 or 
aitualiona a IfRht sandy soil is the best The hiack eby, p! d . 

Iho nts. b«I sDl -ftcaorsl is tho rrd clay. wW irM< . tal •«'' 
proper cultivation nil the three sods answer tolerably well 

" The minner of formmga nev cccoa-nut garden n ar follows I he 
nuts Intended for seed most be allowed tonpen ofiliUheyfaJI from the tree, 
and most then be dried »« the open an- lor a month without having t e 
hulk remoi-ed. A plot for a nursery is then dag to the “'P'” fL* 
feet, and th* so 1 is allowed to dry three day* On the tJgaa* 

March) rtmox-e t loot of earth from the nursery and cover the luracc 
of the plot wsih 8 inches of sand On this, place the nuts ewse t 
each other, with the end containing the eve uppermost Covet them wii 
3 inches of sard ard ? of eanh If the supply of neater be from 
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a w dl, the plot must once a day be •watered , but rf a more copious supply 
Can be had from a rcsenoir, one watering in the three dajs is sufficient 
In three months the seedlings arc fit for being transplanted Bj this 
lime the garden must hare been enclosed, and hoed to the deptn of 2 
feet Holes are then dug for the reception of the seedlings at 20 feet 
distance from each other in all directions, for when planted nearer they 
do not thnve The holes arc 2 feel deep and a cubit wide At the 
bottom IS put sand 7 inches deep, and on this is placed the nut with 
the young tree adhering to it ^nd is now put m until it nses 2 
mches above the nut, and then the hole is filled with earth and a little 
dung Every day for three years, except when it rams, the joung tree 
must have water 

“ The cocoa not pairn begins to produce when seven or eight old, 
and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readly be ascer* 
tamed Young trees, however, produce more fruit which comes forward 
at all seasons of the year A good tree gi\es annually a hundred nuts 
A few are cut green on account of the juice, which is used as drmk, but 
by far the greater nan ir® ■,)!«,. _ . 

althoug 
“ Co 
areca*ni 

the cult 4j u (du <iU(cie riic situation for these gardens must be I 
rather low, but it is not necessary tha* ♦ »*'- m v j . i 

place will answer mjvhich water 01 

* " ~ * ' ch IS 

• • ' with 

* '' hoive 

IS reckoned very bad Thecocoamut 

j ^ I 


. , . . i I Jin-Ujeveiy 

s^uiiu <uy lor six months the seed must be watered with a pot, and 
then the young palms are fit for being transplanted Whenpi er, during 
" « • )»er gives 

, ighed five 

• I following 

’ and next 

must be 

c-e, f. ^ vuwi mas JrtO a$ much deep In the bottom of each a httle 
dung IS put , and the young plants, having been previously well watered 
to loosen the Soil, are taken up and one is placed in each pit The shell 
, . arth so 

, months 

, s every 

wards they require no water A/ter. 

“ Every year the garden is cultivated for rag$, uJJu, hesaru. or what- 
ever other gram the soil is fitted for, and is well dunged, and at the same 
time four^x-loads of red mud are laid on the garden for every tree that 
It contain while a little fresh earth is gathered up towards the roots of the 
paJms 1 he crop of gram is but poor, and miures the palms , it is always i 
Uken, hoivwer, as, m order to keep down the weeds, the ground musti 
at any rate be ploughed, as the manure must be given and as no rent! 
is paid for the gram On this kind of ground the cocoa-nut palm begins 1 
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to Ivif \n l«rt\r or tlj rtern )nf«, fln«lci oitrttr^ m pf'rf'xiinn 
>f'»r< It dif^ nU/^rihrt nfirr ( r a \ iindfftt IVv 

nrr nil mc<l in «!«*, iml »f ry I^rgm to tl-ci) n one »•! 

|>Untr<I tirif ti e r t<t oRf fa «up|ity lU pbro 

*'ln tin* i»)nr nrvrr rxlfanril from lhn p.ifn, for ihnt 

nprtnium ilnirty^ tlip IrMit, nml |lir«r nlien r»j*e nre cnnixlcrrd llic 
part of ilic j ri««jMfc A few erren ntin arrciit in |{ e Iw-t rra«»n, 
on nccoitni of llic rrfrrahmj; |uice niucfi |1tc\ llten contain, ami in make 
coic mpe j IitH f fiM nf«i n in injtirn tfic mi^i Tf r tint maib from 

llic nnr nicn h srry l«ad, anil ihrir hiiika arc rnmmnniy Imrncd fi t furl 

•*11)^ croji Ijfpna Jn the «rc*»nif month after the 'iimmee roKtice, ami 
Conlintica hair mnntht A Imncb h Inown |o I>e ripe when a mi* faf's 
alow a, and it la tly n cut, Cach p-afm prixfucca from three lo *ijf Inincfie^, 
which ripen ^iiccMincfj. A middling palm proilucra from Ap tn 70 
rmi5. A* the mtia are {fathered they are colJectcd in small hui<, raiwl 
from the ffitninil on p<«ts When a mercKant ofTers, the rmd »a rcmmcil 
at his expense, Ii> a man who hars an ur^j rml m the ground, and forces 
Its tipper end, which i< sltarp, thrmiph the fibres, b> which means the 
whole husV ja8refdii\ remmed lie then, by a single b'ow with a emoted 
knife, breaks tlie shell without lurftini; the kernel, which is then fit for sale 
.and IS called lopf-ntf A man can duK clean i,*jOoniits rrom sow 
3 » per cent of them arc found rotten ” ( M}S9rt 

IV 0 « th< tiicobxr !tl%rds the cocoa-nut palm » vers ahimdanf, 

although, as alrei<U »taic<f, i<ex*«tsonlj under recent ciiliis alien on the 
Andaman Islands, (*«i reappears -still ^urihrr to the north on the group of 
theCocos Islands Sir W W Hunter gists an interesting accotim of the 
Wicobar trade m cocoa-nuts which mas !«• here quoted **At present 
the principal prcKlucl of these islands is the cocoa-nut palm, and its ripe 
nuts form the chief export '• “The northern islands are said to mcW 
.annuallj to million cocoa nuts, of which about half ftre exportcel The 
csiimattd number exported in 18S1 82 was 4,570,000. As this important 
product IS SIX times cheaper here than on the ctvast of Bengal or m the 
straits of Malscca, the number of rnghsh.and MaLaj sesscis that come 
to the Nicobars 15 every year increasing ** “ Tlie trade in cocoa nuts is 

carried on efirefls b> naluc craft from Burma, the Strails Settlements, 
Ceylon, Sec Forts scsacis of an aggregate tonnage of 6,270 tons Msited 
the islands for cocaa-nuts in iSSt-Sz" The Administration Report for 
1SS3-86 gives the exports as 4,510,000 nuts and 5, 7*^0 bags of copra In 
that year 49vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 8,218 tons, obtained per- 
mission to trade with the Nicobar Islands for cocoa-nuts, &.c The same 
report slates that there are now 1 12,000 cocoa-nut palms under culU\-aiion 
at Port Blair. , , , , 

V O/nurma it is reported that the cocaa-nut is ‘largely cultivated, 
and might be much moresom many places along the Arakancoast as u is 
m Ceylon, and as doubtless »t w ouM as but for the sparsencss of population, 
the difficulties of approaching the coast except at a few spots, 3”“ the ab- 
sence of the means of land communication betweenthe ports and the sites 
filled for the production of the trees.” In the Bassetn district of regu it 

has been stated that there are lovooo acres under cocoa nuts 

VI /« Bengal, while the palm is plentiful throughout the low er Oangetic 
basin, it exists only in garden cultUation, and the produce is not much in 
excess of the local demand There arc no large plantations si«n as have 
been described in Madras, Mysore, and Bombay, because m Bengal the 
date-palm is used as the source of palm juice or toddy and not the cocoa- 
nut it IS, however, fairly abundtant m Noahhallv, Backerganj, jessore, 
and the 24-Parganas. 
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Vll. in Vpper the cocoa*nul is alluded toin many ttorVs but 

on!) as nn article of import and export ; il w notcultuaicd. Dr. Harlwlg : 
iTroiical • ‘ . » _ * * ■ ' ' 

dsmp nil ■ ■ ' ‘ ' ' 

and prow ■ , ■ . t ‘ ' * . " 

the trees / ' 1 • ' * ■ ' • • 

forth no . i ■ • ■ 1 , . • ■ , . 

to bend over the rolling surface, and to drop its fniils into the tidal wa»e. 

1 CUtTlVA.. 

IION. 

1 v*» 

1 

. * ‘ ■ i.,e 

■ * . arc coscretfan inch 

. ■. beach, and watered 

< ; ■ * white shoot contain, 

inp’the fohaccous rudiments springs from one of the three holes in the 
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remains svjthm tfie nut forming a sort of arm of attachment. The low er 
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E»eilJKS TO THf CoCOA-NOT. j 

It is commonly staled thii U the soil be too rich a large grub « ith a i 
rcddish-hroviko head soon finds its waj to the roots and into the stem i 
'ih»s eats Its «aj through the tissues until the leaves turn jellow, the| 
terminal bud withers, and the tree «s killed This appeirs to be the' 
beetle Isnown a*. Batocera rubss “ In the Straits ol Sliiacca, the chid ! 
natural enemv of the tree is a species of elenhant-bectie, which begins i 
by nibbling the leaves into the shape of a Ian; it then perforates the: 
central piihv fibre, so that the leaf snapjoff, and lastly, it descends into: 
the folds ot the Upper shoot, where it bores rtseU a nest, and, if not 
speedily extracted or killed, soon destroys the tree. A similar kind of 
beetle n known on the Coromandel coast, and is extracted by means of 
a long iron needle or probe, having a l»rb like that of a fish-hnok. By 
using this and by pouring salt or brine on the lop of the tree, so as to 
descend amongst the folds of the upper shoots, the evil may be prevented 
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{n firm %fxr*,Artitvn' m p-'f^rcfmn 'jNni* 

rnl-ntfti nlftt]yp\rt iw 
Vt Rin flV ^rtl frt «l <*, I nrf rn I nl^ay a }»itr>S •’r** A 

} nptrij pnr il r 1 M <»«*■ t * »«, j tj n\ pticc 

"In »h»» i*jnr pr»rr r^ifvctrd Irtm ifa r«fm, / r iKii 

nffM^K'n UrftMtKAnl lhf*r»»}rn f j'*. nrr cf'n^ j?c 

fviri of il p ^rttUttr A ftw j^rrm nut' nrr mt >« tttr f » t 
On nccminl < ( tfic frfrrthtnc of»K}» j! tl rn ttml-iin, Rml 1 1 miko 

cojf rope j lint llsi^ M«oHiIfrt lijhi tntn}Mrc il prri>p ff#* coir mid from 
ll>C rioc nnti n mt) f id, mut tfinr are cr mmonf) fnir rrd {1 r fuel 
•* crop bfpM in ihc ireond mf nth iftcr iho summer »o!«i cr, ind 
oonNnurt bjtfr n*o/?Jb« A {Minch ii ln«n*n (otw ripr *{ien n nut hth 
iloftn, find it if»en enU I/«eh piim pfcHlucci frnni dirce to *nc I unc! 
rihich ripen «wfcc<incfy, A mitWhn/; psJm prwJwcr* team A» fo ?!> 
o»ti Ai the n«ta nrc jj-xthrrctl Ihrj ire c«>Ilr».tcil m ^miJI hut<, nt*c<l 
from the j'rouml on pmn When « rreref-mt rRm, ij e nnHii remow! 
at hii etpen^r, b^ a mm nho fitici an irr*^ rml in the ^rmmd, nml fnrcci 
»ta ttppcf end, «liich «kirp, ihfoiijiii the fibre*, b> which mem? the 
wlxilebuiU iispeediU remo\r<i llcthm, l»j rv «.tn};lc Wo* «ith 1 crooked 
Knife, brcik? the shelf witfiout hurimj: the kernel which w tficn fit for silc 
ind j? cifletf laf'ftttt A mm on tfiiN ifein i,-^oo nut? From zofo 
30 per cent of them ire found rotten " f t/wrr Gas / r jr-rj/), 

IV Oft the tfie cocco nuf pi)m is »tr? ihttndinh 

Ifdioupli 1? ilrcid> «tited, it cii't? onlj under revcnt cwhmtion on Ihc 
AniLinwn I«lindi hut mpnrirs <iiH 'urihrr in the north on the ^'roup of 
ilieOicoi f*.Lmd? Sir W W Hunter Rue* in iniercstint? iccount of the 
Nicoliar tndc in cocoa nitC? which mi) i>c here quoted “At present 
the prineipif proiliict of these isfcinds »i the cccfvi»nut pa(m, ind its npe 
nuts form tiic chief export*’ “The northern isLinds ire said toneld 
innuiIJj lomdiion cocoa nut?, of whtch ibout Jialf ire exported The 
cslimiltd number exported in iSSi 8? wis 4.^70.000 A? this importmt 

S rotJuct I? ?i* times cheipcr here thin on the caist of BcnRil or in the 
tnits of Mihcc.1, the mimWr of ToRJi'-h ind Miki> \csscls tint come 
to the Nieobnrs is c\er> year mcreisiOR “ * The tmde in cocoa nut is 
cirned on chicfl\ bj mtivc emit from Burma, the Stmts Sctifemcnts 
Cc\fon, Ac Porti \c<scl$ of m ippregile tonniRC of 6 270 tons \isited 
the islands for cocai-nuts in rSSt'S?** The AdfninistntJon Report few 
1885 86 gucs the exports ns 4,510,000 mils ind 5 730 bigs of copra In 
l)nt\cir49\essels, whb nmggnJgnte tonnage of 8 218 tons, obtained per- 
mission to trnde w ilh the Nicobir blinds for cocoi-nms, Ac The same 
report states that there arc now 1 lz,ooo cocoa nut pilms under cuUn-ation 
at Port Dlair. , , , j 

V Of Burma it is reported tbn the cocoa-nut is "hrgely cultivated, 
and might be much more sommany places itong the Arahin coast 
in Ceylon, ind isdoubUess itwouMmshutforlhc sparseness ofp^uhiion, 

the difficulties of ippfoiching the coast etccptdt a few spots, ind the 1 

sence of the means of land communication beineen the ports ana the sites 
fitted for the production the trees** In the Basscin district of I egu it 
has been stated that there arc jo/^oo icres under cocoa nuts 

VI In Bengal, while the pilm is plentiful throughout the lower Gan^tic 
basin, it exists only m garden cuHuition, and the produce is not rnuen in 
excess of the local demand There ire no large plantations such is hive 
been described in Madras, ftbsore, and Bombiy, because in Bengal the 
date-palm is used as the source of pilm juice or todd} ind not the cocoa- 
rmt It is, how ever, furiy abund^t tn Noakhallv, Backerganj, jessore, 
and the 24-Parganas. 
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Vil. In Upper India the cocoa*nul ts alluded to in manj works, but 
onlj as an nrlicle of import and export , it is not cuUnated Dr Hartwig 
{Tropical IFarW) says* "This noble palm requires an atmosphere 
dimp with the spraj and moisture of the sea to acquire its full stateliness 
and growth, and, while along the bleak shores ot the Northern Ocean 
the trees are generally bent landward by the rough sci breere, and send 
forth no branches to face its violence, the cocoa, on the contrarj, loves 
to l^nd over the rolling surface, and to drop its (nuts into the tidal wave 
Wafted by the winds and currents over the sea, the nuts float along with- 
out losing their germinating power.like other seeds which migrate through 
the air, and thus, during the lapse of centuries, the Cocoa-pilm has spread 
its wide dominion from coast to coast, through the w hole extent of the 
tropical zone ” 

vlll Ceylon — Speaking o(Cc)loncuUi%ationMr TreloarsiAS “The 
npe nuts arc first planted in a nurserj, where they are coverea an inch 
deep with sand and sea weed or soft mud from the beach, and watered 
daily 111 they germinate In two or three months a white shoot contain 
ing the fohaceous rudiments springs from one of the three holes in the 
end of the nut, the radicals emerging from the other two orifices opposite 
to the shoot, and penetrate the ground ” This is not quite a correct de- 
scription of the germination fhc leaf-stalk of the cotyledon elongales and 
pushes the embryo bodily out of the seed The blade of the cotyledon 
remains within the nut forming a sort of arm of attachment The low er 
point of the projected embryo elongates and forms the roots, and from a 
slit in thecotyledonar sheath the plumule or stem makes its appearance 
The “ three holes on the nut arc all close together, not '■ opposite ” as m 
the nbose description and are only spots not holes But Mr Treloarpro* 
cecds “ The nuts set in April, grow large enough in about four months to 
be planted out before the annuil rams, but for the next two or three sears 
or more the young plants require constant care They must be watered 
and sinded from the ghre of the sun b> screens of plaited leaves from the 
cocoa-nut tree or the fan-shaped fronds of the palmyra '* 
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EkEMIFS to TIIF CoCOA-SUT. 

It IS commonly staled that if the soil be too nch n large grub w ith a 
reddish*bnn\ n head soon finds its way to the roots and into the stem 
This eats Its wa> through the tissues untif the leaves turn yellow, the 
terminal bud withers, and the tree is killed This appears to be the 
beetle known as Butocera rubes ‘ In the Stmts of NtaWcci, the chief 
w?,t.vir\'i ewteav srt the Wee «as^cc%es ot etewKawt bee’.te, begms 

by nibbling the leaves into ihc shape of i fan, it then perforates the 
ccmral pithx fibre, so that the leaf snaps oR, and lastly, it descends into 
the folds of the upper shoot, where tt bores itself a nest, and, if not 
speedily extracted or killed, soon destroys the tree A similar kind <A 
beetle w know n on the Coromandel coast, and is extracted by means ol 
a long iron needle or probe, hav ing a barb like that of a fish-hook. By 
Using this and by pouring sah or bnne on the top of the tree, so as to 
descend amongst the folds of the upper shoots, the evil max be prevented 
cr got rid of'* This destructive beetle is known to entomologists as 
C^laadra palmarnm , but siill another beetle bores round holes into the stem 
Itself and lives there Rats, Hvmg-foxes, and squirrels injure the tree and 
sometimes kill it by eating the tender termini bud or cabbage It is 
equally necessary to protect the trees from wild hogs, elephants cows.por- 
cupmes, all of which grxrc on the voung plants But of the dangers to ■ 
vvh ch the coctvt nut is Msbjctt none are so great as the attacks of lilies, 
iwoolwhi(.h .arc alluded to above Mr- Treloar «ay > of Ccy Ion “Still 
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mnfc fiifm »« ih** (n-ito^tra rtViii, whcfi wnti 

to p cr\e \h* ten fff ininV. r>f t Oi- irmun I. ah I «n t^c 

CAMly til*' jxnini; ptM’li*. arc lotM 

tftctf wu up^tfimuphtfi'^crnupof iJis Irrf to if - y-ntoj; trnf.eml* at iV 
.^^ 1 . -js o. . ». » . . ^ ^ j{»va<ta‘rd 

' ■■ ■ ' •••-!■•: 1 iiUrcibrntyH 

Of 7 «tcs. 

'Dic Uiirmin% arc tjfr« adrptt at il-fci-iirr t^i- licctfc< in dite and 
cocoa*nui palm* and ctiract them ai prixtd articles of f j'kI. 

GUM. 

The stem of On* wclI-Vnown tree U in T.ahdii said to y'dd 
It forms iarKP staiactitic masses, fc<l*bfo«n, transiucent or traniparent. 
(JpiiMj' Snc/el.) Oooke, in lui report on Cum and Gum*rwmi, says 
that tin’s pum wm sent to the Madras Uthibltionof 1853 fromTravancore. 
No other author .appears to allude to this pum howcitf,.and ic therefore, 
seems prolnUc that if produced h is met «>th only m certain localities. 
The untcr cannot recollect c\cr hasmp seen .a pum adherlnp to the stems 
of the palm, 

DVE. 

*Mn a patent obtained by Mr. J. H, DatcerfNo 5139, March jpth 
1833) tl** whole or every part of this tree is claimed .ns .n dye*w.ire, 
especially the husk enctosinp the fruit, and the foot'St.nlks of the leaves. 
The d>c was to be extracted by w.iter, cold or boihnp, or by solutions of 
lime, potash, ammonh, ice,, and was to serve for dyeinp nankeens, blue- 
blacks, ftre. The infusion «.as likewise to serve .ns a substitute for nut- 
palls in Turke)«rcd dyeing. The matenni does not appear ever to have 
come into practical use.** (Creoiet.) 

Mr. Llotard says of this d\e property: “ Produces a dirty-bronn 
/•»,f , .,1- --J •- T''-'* deal usea from its abuncbnce. t-ime and 

■ • ' s* ” Drury remarks that “the shell when burnt 

• *100 powder and mixed with ehunam is used 

■ ■ • Cocoa-nut oil is frequently employed m 

certain processe ' 1 , \ - 4 

sulphate of iron i . • 

colour to silk, •• 

pose of the coc,. . • • > . 


I 


} xiie AUiciti Ceuieuii C, 


‘ aware of the dye pro- 
lasterers both in India 
ne or colour-washes it 
1 For this purpose 
ements (see No. ifiafi 


com FIBRE 

The thick pericarp or outer viaU of the fruit yields the valuable coir 
FIBRE of commerce. The sheaths of the leaves are used to wrap up 
articles, and as paper to write upon At the Colonial and Indian Exnibi- 
UOTvth ‘ - 

enmg 

splints » , 

useful 

important fibre yielded by thecocoa>nut palm is of course coir. 1 he^name 
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', 1 ’, ?»*••>• t »^’•f »!■»»•<’'» -I•»>''f• *•'••' ?'*»«♦ ^*'1 

.}' <If > ; ,..r» 1 . • * . I'* T*“ f r > r — ’ 

f\ r 1 <’*<'>•• I • f'i» ^ < i 1 *■♦ J* »••'• 1 r ' *■ **’' • 1 '-* I 

♦< “f* j’ j 

'Tf.rlH • Ifi-l**-* 7''* •••“« '* o » (. Sf'f-fs 

ll> f r l 1 i» « ^ fl* »!> 1 ' • < I lY • f. tr C*’*'*'. PC'/M /* 

A r-»-» 'I' 1 K T f> —-»i f 'S* k 
» V ' 1’ c ^ >,1l tc^ * '•''u" 1 1 , » »•* w I E'f T.l' 1 

J t M-'-1 If » fl 4 '• • I 

M '. > *« f V-,M» .l.rtl.l'V,,', Y«r ? ‘ 

1». 1 N '''» »•*« 1*^ ♦fl»'‘l*>»»‘^' *». *•■"^*1 *fY*j 

«>r fill 1 !l 1 * J.I » r <* • r"'* «• ft !> •* 'It ^4 . »'«•■ ■» 

c 'i** t » >1 {•iTfi '?--* >t, '•»*»*. •.(*'i'*f*.*»f*r*» 

t' h\ t/* -»■*•*> »««“*'• r a < Y '«•.'*• n*^-**- * *“%t* 

It clf *• <t It |*K utl* 

Sfti if trti<f» I'ui Oif-» #-‘r ••'» f ( ff Vt-I* *"» C#»*» *1 t »♦ »• ft ft 
111 t-if J l'■r*•n"^ tf t t »••* l•»*'*»t •»''»! f t I'rf 

jfiKlitiinti* i »t |l<<^ »»!<! «jn«c i»*'t I i» f' f *^*7'* }. itf f* I ■• 

*f1 fd Itv it, tlir < »f t • * 0 ' t 1 1 lit ••« l' •—-.ft^/fSJt ffi'*-wij } 

ft* -1 ifl (I f t#' ft r*» e“f * •ti-n f\ ftf >1 «*f »1 •t*i»tl'iff*’'fe* ft} 

tj f If 1 ; > H O'f tt^ 1 1 “If 1' f « *fr .. f »n. T, ^ |V if *• -t,*') t»t A»« , 
ft 4 « ,ir Itliftfl 11 * itff'j •'f, 1 », * r.** J «V>» 1 f 1 ' t f’tf. I f'rf 

♦•ifcf puU* 1' t « -I vla'fo Ifi yf ►*« r 0 f ♦», f •••;».*•»» I rf 
vttf fit 'fdiinti't ttfm m tf»f •Tlf f’tr Af7«f»»> «« i^<t 

n-lVn ffl »-* I Ijt ijf fiTtt <t t t I, I'fjrf-'tf*!*! I'n* <S|'f 

tfkfM tv1 *>» <Vl ft* 1 * ftf J |Sf Nt* tit«l »1 iVt- -■£ ftflj 

«1ra*'ifif'' Mr. TfT<o»r i#t»i ^7"*^ «**•{>••->•» fr !‘»t I'f 

c/ttrn inrf ftfM tnsftff f’fr <(t**M't f* t r>i1 r«*>, ft'iJ |1-r 
I el 'ff fjwal }» fftT -1 jlif rr* I 1^,1 jliftr a»r, tl cr-attr, turr al iJ **r*. 
tT«r» (tl tlir rjuati ira raifil«ft*It, ftf | »tT 

«»ua 11 t il r iK-it " " IJrfr In «j I*- Jit I Vi r-*, t rr» 

tTifttV.f>J iliai A A r eUri"ft t ^ tfi < f^ftrr t»f (v l^t 

fKim rf I'ra n f ini ter *U ^»*Uir »f *1 i t ( ->t, **4 \ t \ l ft tf 

fpntfn ■ tr 94ttf if 4lm M Vrrik't 1 ** 

Pre>ptrt;r» of the rihfTftBd Staton whto — "P r Tfx’ nKa» fl-e rsOrntTltS 

pufril I wr ftf I fru* rt iht l*ti1 ctiiir ** Oti ihit a.tiiun| 11 ( at ^•tT« CWt* rofR 

UKnart lo Jfriia'e |h t l»t I Irajiare "Ckt** t»«j M-r it liiv/h, clxtJ'C, je'ei; 

tpritif t, raiily tra»ii(iu’4tftl vijli fi frftsin lim t*. anil cnmrni!) tjiiali'c 
(cir manufarturrt «! rfi* 1 el’fnesi. clrant nrta. ami fftai mi'nirvctilthly 
art frquifni. li mill tiaml mstrr. It alirnnl imprrxii-ttt lo mirij anj mavr, 
trr lu rfafrip amj ram, an«l, at m r Kut trm, (1 Hintlirt In the wJtne li'raih 
of it t tea ( but It mill n(4 ttami li’eacMni; li Ruct up ml tn con'ronlfil 
miihaulphunc actJ, clilonlrof iln, i»r ant tulwr chemirali which are 
dow^nctl locontert it into a tliitn nrtxJuct. Fir ttti mnn tr# uit note lut 

,1 .11., 


much impaired b) Miiiinjr lor ilie mitt toariiteal maturiU, contequentlj, I 
for fibrous purposes, the latter are uiuall) cut at about the tenth month. | 
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H cut cirlicr tlnn tl«i, the Hbre is wcik, if Htcr, it becomes conrse and 
rcnuircs a longer ^oikinjy, ^nd is more difficult to mnnoficturf " 
Dr, Ouchnn^n Hamilton m his loiirnc^ icross Mysore stnfcs {/, 1^6) 
Jlio green CKon nuts ire «>M (or tfieir luuks, from uliich fibre is erlracied, 
out the husks of the ripe cocoa-nuts nre commonij burnt for fuel (//, 50) 
At the same lime immense quantmes of ipnnrcntly npe cocovnuts.in 
husk, nre sent to Europe, the coir from the husk bcinp there sepanted, 
clo'^ncd, nnd manufnetitred Mr Jackson of Kew, in the Planlers’ GaeeUt, 
dcscnbmir a visit to Messrs Chubb, Round & Co ’s factory, cues an 
intercstingf account of the process of huskmp there pursued He says 
" The enormous heap of husks— uhtch, indeed, is known m the Jocahiy 
as the ‘mountain ’—comes upon view immediately upon entenng the pre- 
mises, nntlone can scarcely, at first sight, realise the /act that the enor- 
mous pile IS composed entirely of these apparently useless portions of the 
fruit. At ihe time of my visit this reserv e stock of husks was estimated 
at considcriblj over a miltion anti a half ” Cocoa-nuts, or, as they are 
gcncnily termed in the tndc, "Cocker-nuts," to distinguish them from 
the Theobroma Cocao, which furnishes cocoa and chocolate, are shipped 
principally fn3mTrinidad,Jimaica,/>cmerar.i, Tobago, several of iheother 
Leeward Islands in the Untish West Indies, Ce\lon, Belize {British 
Honduras), all round the coast of America, and the biji Islands Nearly 
all the nuts are imported m the husk or outer covering, from which, on 
arrival, they are stripped by men asmg tw-o fine pointed steel chisels, and 
who, by constant practice, become so skilful in the art that many are able 
to open I, coo to 1,200 nuts per day The nuts themselves after being 
removed from the husks are generally sold to wholesale fruit dealers, 
who, trt luen, supply the retailers, costermongers and others, &c’* In 
the above passage Mr Jackson has furnished the Indian people with 
new ideas India is not enumerated by him as one of the countries that 
furnish cocoa nuts to England, the fibre of what appear to be mature 
cocoa nuts is actually used, the consumption of cocoa nut kernel has in 
England attnmed a vast proportion and the fibre can be denned after 
apparently having been kept for years on the nut These facts open 
up a new field ol trade of which with a little assistance the Nicobar and 
Z^ccadive Islands might profitably and without fear of any rival hope to 
enjoy a large share 

Separation of Coir In India — " The removal of the fibre from the shell is 
cficctcd by forcing the nut upon a pointed implement stuck into the 
ground , in this way a man can clean t,ooo nuts a day The fibrous husks 
are next submitted to a soaking, which is variously conducted In some 
places they are placed in pits of salt or brackish water, for 6 to 18 months , 
in other places, fresh water is used, but it becomes foul and injures the 
colour of the fibre The chief point to be considered is the duration oMhe 
soaking, if It be continued too long, the fibre will be weakened} if it he 
curtailed, the subsequent exiraclion and cleansing of 
rendered moredifficuh The most approved plan of conduct ng thesoa^ 
mg IS in tanks of stone, bnck, iron, or wood , steam is admitted to warm 
the water By this means the operation is rendered very much shorter, 
and the fibre is softened and improved. The further separation of the 
fibre from the husk is largely cffcctwl by hand After thorough soaking, 
the husks are beaten wuh heavy wooden mallets ' and then rubbea between 
the hands ' (Spons^ Encyclop . Roylc and Marshall mve the same facts ) 

Robinson de«cnbes the sepantinR and cleaning of the fifcre ns prac- 
tised in the I,accadive Islands as follows "When soaked sufficiently 
long, it IS taken out of the pit and beaten with a heavy mslict 
quenth it is said to be rubbed with the hands until all t! e intcrst tiai 
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cellular substance is separated from the fibrous portion When quite 
clean it is arranged into a loose roving preparatory to being twisted, which 
IS done between the palms of the hands in a very ingenious «ay, so as to 
produce a jarn of two stnnds at once ” 

"As the husk gets hard and woody if the fruit is allowed to become 
quite npe, the proper lime for culling \l is about the tenth month If 
cut before this, the coir is weak , if later, it becomes coarse and hard, and 
more difficult to twist, and requires to be longer in the soaking pit, and 
thus becomes darker in colour When cut, the husk is severed from the 
ntit and thrown into soaking pits These, m some of the islands, are 
merely holes in the sand, just withm thfe influence of the salt water 
Here they he buried for a year, and arc kept down by heaps of stones 
thrown over them to protect them from the ripple In others, the soak- 
ing pits are fresh water tanks behind the crest of coral In these, the 
water, not being changed, becomes foul and dark coloured which affects 
the colour of the coir When thoroughly soaked, the-fibrous parts are 
easily separated from the woody by beating If taken out 0' the pits too 
early, it is d fficult to free the coir from impurities , if left in too long, the 
fibre IS w eakened, as is said to be the case also with that soaked in fresh 
water *’ {Rohxnzon't Report on the Laccadives ) In the Maldives (neigh- 
bouring islands under the suzerainty of the Governor of Ceylon) cocoa- 
nuts are very plentiful, and enormous quantities of both the nut and the 
fibre are exported to India and Ceylon {See the further paragraph on 
trade in mits) 

From what has been said in an early paragrapTi regarding the cultiva- 
tion of the cocoa nut palm in Mysore, it will be seen that the opinion 


SEPARATION 
' OF COIR. 


On the other hand Royle says ‘ But the fruit bearing power of the 
trees may be considerably improved by extracting toddy from the blos- 
som shoots for the manufacture of jaggery during the first two years of 
Its production after which it may be discontinued” In the Konkan the 
opinion IS held that “if tapped the trees become unproductive much 
sooner ” 

The Bombay process of extracting the fibre is briefly described in the 
Bombay Gizelteer of the 1 hana district “The fibrous part of the outer 
coating IS made into coir by the Bassem gardeners For this purpose 
the fibres are stripped from the nuts left under water for two months, and 
then beaten by a wooden mallet ” The writer cannot discover any detailed 
description of the process adopted in India generally (except that of the 
Laccadives) for the separation, steeping, and cleaning of the fibre, but to 
the best of his knowledge it agrees with what has already been given, 
although in the Laccadives the Malabar Coast, CeyIon,and other important 
coir producing CQuntnes the art is earned to greater perfection, the fibre 

.,0. r. -o ^ r ..o-x, i.» _ ^ ^ V _ > f India 

om the 
Ceylon 

, le, are 


chi, and it seems possible that a coir industry might there be developed I 
It has been reported that in Madras cocoa nut cultivation has been 
succcssfullyprosecuted in the reclamation of salt impregnated lands where 
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nothing else u ouM thnve. {Ctn> Admin, Report, p. A curious fact 

J.*' lo 0000*1.01118 grown on snlt marshes is conveyed by the 

following passage : — 

" The cocoa*nuts growing m mangrove soils, on the side of creeks, and 
more or less saturated with salt, have their milk brackish, and the sap i? 
saline also. These trees do not suffer from the attacks of the rhinoceros 
beetle, and are found to bear much sooner than those planted m a sandy 
sod” {p, i 52-53). 

iNtPRPSTiNo Facts connected with the Trade in Indian Coir 
(Com/. w»V;* p. ^j5). 

Although, as suggested, the better class fibre is most likely not pro- 
duced where tapping for the jmee is practised, still it should not be for- 
gotten that the Malauar ports are the chief seats of the export of coir from 
India In most works ' ' -• ^ ‘he state- 
ment IS made that ih< . , i already 

staled. It IS not quite . . , ' ^ . J Cochin 

or the whole of the Malabar coast is meant, or whether Cochm coir is 
a mere commercial term for all good coir wherever obtained, /n the 
Indian regions alluded tc . *• . . • > • ccutcd to a 

considerable extent. Of* ** ’ ' js perhaps 

the most important ante , *• ’e, but Or. 

Shortt C<« /ns Monograph on the Cocoa-nut PMm^ does not apparently 
mention Cochin coir He states that the best Madras coir comes mom the 
Laccadives, Amindivi, Kadamat, Kdtan, and Chetlat As indic.'ited by 
the passage quoted above from Mr. Jackson's paper Messrs Chubb, 
Round & Oo do not, it tj^ould seem, use any Cochin fibre but prefer a 
husk which they separate from a mature or at least edible nut. 

In a recent report on the trade of Madras, the progress of the coir 
industry of dial presidency for the p-ast iwrnty-fivc years is shown. 1 he 
average exports to foreign and Indian ports for the fisn; scars ending 
j86o-t>l were 148,220 ewt , valued at R3.74,8o4 , .and for the five )c'irs 
ending iSSo-Si, they were *7l,93t c»t , valued at K2i»79,767, while for the 
year 1881-82 they were 1123,54,202 Of the last menttoned lalM-itjon, ifir 
exports from the Malab.xr coast alone amounted to R22,43.ooo f rorn 
ihem figures a definite idea may be obtained of the immense importince 
of M^abar and the Laccadives as the chief scats of the Indnn coir in- 
dustry, since the Madras Presidency heads the hsl of Indian exports. 


form of the p.'ilm grow-n in the Island of Kfitan, Royfe observes ; "U 
requires no attention and tomes into bearing 

■■ ■ 1 ,"="^ 

ll\e 

The nut is also said to be more compact and oilv, and to keep beiirr ihxn 
the coast nut, aUhovigh, for the sake of thecoir, the rut i' before being 
guile ripe ” How far the exports of coir from the Malihar emst corre- 
spond to Indian-grown corr cannot be discos ered. The fjonhern f-tcca* 
dives are admimstered by the Col’ector of Mabbar and the Smuhrm vey 
All Rdji Cannanore 6»r W. W, Hunter m the (mperxtl G itPJftr 
jOS) S3 vs 5 “The article (c<*r) is paid for lotheprodwrrv it fixed 
paces, and iv sold on the exjast at the market rates; the d nrrerce con- 

sli'uies ihe rtsenue or profits of trade of the Government and Ah Rait 

rrspectjvelv. TI e latter jays a fixed liibulc of Rto/Xxj 
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Go^cmmenl on account of the Islands which he manages. No change 
has been made for nian\ jears in the price uhleh is given bj Govern*, 
ment for ihe coir produced In the islands attached to Kdnara.” The 
returns of the coastjnft trade of India do not apccify the amounts of coir 
sent from the Laccadnes to MaL-ifaar»so that the somewhat interesting 
subject of how far the iuicc-extracting indtistr j of the caast is cembmed 
with the preparation of fibre cannot be defimitj} learned. The/olJo«ing 
facts arc, how c\ cr, instructjs e. 

IsiroRTS of coir (manufactured and unmanufactured) into Madras Imports 
from other Indian ports—' 155 ® 

c«t. a 

iSS^-Sj U.74S 9S^4 

1SS&.S7 13,73® 8 i,aS 6 

Ext ORTS to Other Indian ports— Exjwris. 

Cwt. « ^559 

iS^^'Sj ....... iS6,S<k) IJ,0S,356 

iSS6'S7 iaS,jjS 7.9®, *53 

Turning to the tables that guc the details of these figures, it is shown 
that oi raw or unmanufactured coir Madras receives none from British 
or foreign Indian ports, so that unless the Laccadives, which (.as staled 
. _ , .,f*, »t..r ' « . -‘,acon» 

' • • • • . *.* ■ * * . of the 

■ • • ■ . . . : ’ in the 

• of the 

" . • • • , • ; uCtS IS 

; . . . . jradc 

» , . ' be any 

• s that 

' • • • • ■ che.'ip 

.*• . ' home 

• ' * ’It may 

• ' made 

loinstfuct the natives ot me fvicauars m me art of preparing me coir fibre— 
an art so profitably practised by their neighbours, the islanders of the 
Laccadnes. This 15 indeed one 0/ the most hopeful aspects of a possible 
enhanced Indian trade in coir, until such time as the cuflWationof the palm 
can be more vigorouslj proseculed along the Coromandel coast to Burma. 

It seems remarhable that the cheap cocoa-ngls sold m the Nicobar Islands 
should attract traders from Ceylon and the Straits, while India appears to 
make little or no effort to participate in the adiantages of that trade. 


YiEiD FPR Nur OP FrBRp and Pricb. 

Mr. Robinson, in hi% RfJ>ort on fhr LaccaJtoet, stains th&i the differ, 
cnee in the quanlilj of coir manufactured from a coast nut and from an 

island nut IS ve-» '• — ^ . — • 

said toyield G& * *.• s‘ 

coast nuts will ^ . ' 

fine island nuts goiuauoui tui oi cutr, out inis win measure 35 fathoms: 
7Tb of such yarn, measuring from 70 to 75 fatbonu', are made up into sao- 
firs.oiwhicn there are J 4 loabundle, averaging about a maund irfaSfc. A 
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c*jnd) of 5<K>Ri thcnrotliicc of 5 600 mils nritf should 

cohl’iin ;^t>oul 2o,«x»> fiihoms of jnrn llie 'JctuiJ pnee of cotr rcceiwd 
m the 'xliout R13 per cnmli fhe vifuc of the co r produce 

of n tree J5c*vJt«h(c4l to be fnjm 2 to 2j nnn%s , nnd ihit of the produce 
of too treen from ft 13 fi> rs*’ »*Thc nv-criKC vnfue of the tonf nw 
proriHCe of n tree bcnrmjj fruit uinifd then be sc\cn annas to h^l^ a 
rupee, nnd tffit of rt pfot oJ itx» treet, ff45 Fur the ntifs which they 
export to the Mihbxr coast they get from R? to to per thousand, or 
nlhcr i,r(X), as irr per cent is aluass affoncu for fucK m these safes 
1 he islanders export from 300000 to 400,000 nuts annually *1110 natives 
brmff llieir coir to the coast tn March and Aprd, which is then received 
into the Government godovrns Until the vear 1820 all coir was pa d 
for at the rate of lltt-H’O per Mangalore c^inds, or ft25 per Cvicut 
cand) of 6408) After that >car the coir was divided into three classes 
Since then tlic avenge price paid for ,a Mangalore can^ of Amcendeiy 
and Kadamat coir has been Rjcva-o (or R*3 per Calicut candy w 
640 Jb) Dut for the Kdian and Chctlat coirs, wuich are the best, an 
average of R20-12-7 or R 33 - 13-0 per Cahcui candy is paid Up to 
A D 1835*26, tlie Dombay and Bengal Governments toolc almost the 
whole of the coir brought from these islands, and credited the Mangalore 
Collcctoraie with ft 35 per candy JTJie price lias since fallen very much 
dunng the last twenty scars It has been frequently below the price 
paid to the islanders, and .at best has never yielded above 12 to 20 per cent 
profit The average imports of coir hove been from 500 to 600 candies 
Mr Morns, in h>s account of the Godavery district, Madras, gives the 
following brief statement regarding the production and >ield of coir 

“I he cocoa nut tree jieldsan excellent fibre The quantity of fibre 
m the abov e extent of land (a OntA ) ts estimated at 150 maunds, yielding 
Rg3*t2 o, at to annas a roaund The fibre is prepared by the outer cover- 
ing of the cocoa-nut being moistened and beaten with wooden mallets, after 
the fibre has thus been loosened The coir thus obtained is twisted into 
ropes f he fruit is exported, but very little of the fibre *’ (^umrV Ceuf 

H/st ,70) ^ , 

Spans’ E/icjcl&patita gives the London prices o/coir as “Cochin— good 
to fine, £19 to ,^3Saton, coarse, A»6-ioj to £j 9 '*Sr Yarn — good to 
fine, ,C26-I0 j to £46 a ton, medium, to ^28-iOi , common, 

4X4 to £22 zos , roping, 4*8 to £2^ *’ 
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Uses op Coir. 

"The fibrous husk of the cocoa-nut is not its least valuable ^oduct, 
and gives rise to a very large trade, both m the Cast and m Eurt^ 
At first It was only used in tbi» country (England) for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions, but its apphea’ions have been enlarged and its value 
greatly increased by mechanical processes, and in a smaM 
issued by Mr Treloar, more than twenty years ago, he stated that iis 
natural capabilities having been brought out, coir has been Jound suited 
for ihe production of a variety of articles of great utility and elegance 
of workmanship— table mats, fancy baskets, and bonnets, &c In 
stead of being formed into rough cordage only and mats made oy 
hand bv means of mgeniouslv-construcled machinery the fibre is ren- 
dered sufficiently fine for the loom, and matting of different textures aniJ 
coloured figures js produced, while a combination of wool in pleasing 
dpsigns gives the nvJiness and effect of hearth-rugs and carpeting 
Brushes and brooms for household xndslablc purposes matting for sheep- 
folds, pheasanfnes, and poultrv yards, church cushions and hassocks, 
hammocks, clothes lines, ewdage of all sizes, and string for nurserymen 
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and others, for tjtng up trees .ind other girdcn purposes; nosebags for j USES^OF 
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* inxatuabtc as tasbng in a damp 
. employed in tying the bamboos 


'' IV.— A brief 

The finer 

• nlly put to 

for paper- 
making. 1 hej might be used to strengthen saddlery , and even for Lailies* 
corsets and splints Knox sajs of Ceylon that "the filaments at the 
bottom of the stem of the cocoa-nut may be manufactured into a coarse 
cloth called gunny, which is used for bags and similar purposes " 

On the young sheaths and petioles a brown-coloured cotton or to- 
mentum wilt be seen similar to that already described under Borassns 
flabelliformls (B 680). This is sometimes collected and used by the 


Fibrous 

Sheaths. 
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cocoa-nut leaf These mats are of fine quality and much esteemed when 
' * ' • -j . employed for the satis of the smaller 

FRONDS in halves, and plait the leaflets 
iskets, and under the name of taijans 
they form the usual covering ot their huts, as well as of the buftgalows of 
the Europeans” “The dried fronds are sometimes used as torches or 
for fuel, their midribs, tied together, are sometimes used as brooms for 
the decks of ships, as the fibres of the stalk are woody, brittle, and diffi- 
cult to clean.” {jioyU ) 


Cadjans. 
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Fronds. 
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COLLECTIVE TRADE IN COCOA-NUT PRODUCTS. 


This trade, as with every other article of Indian produce or manufac- 
ture, IS referable to three great sections (a) internal trade or local consump- 
tion , (6) inter-provincial trade adjusting the balance of local demand , and 
(c) foreign traac {tg, imports and exports) to and from India and other 
countries Where the cocoa.nut grows it is of such importance and 
enters so largely into the daily life of the people, that little or nothing can 
be ascertained of the actual consumption The returns of road, river, and 
rail traffic throw some light on this, and the coasting trade affords 
another means of arriving at an approximate estimate of a certain pro- 
portion , but even these returns faft far short of establishing a tangible 
conception of the total local consumption Wherever the palm grows, 
each villager, as a rule, has some trees, the produce of which is used up by 
himself or sold to his less fortunate neighbours, without having to go 
many yards from the spot where producra At the same time, a consi- 
derable amount of the inter provincial exchange must necessarily figure 
again under foreign exports, or at most re exports, so that while the returns 
of foreign trade indicate but a very small proportion of the production, it 
would be unsafe to reckon these up w th the available returns of coasting 
ana inlcr.provincial trade To give some idea of the present position and 
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of the values of the coasting trade Jn cocoa-nut products during the year 
tSSe-S?:— 

Couting Trade in 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Nuts 

Kernels (copra) ........ 

Coir 

Oil 

Totai. 

J! 

91.941 
35 . 3 »i»i 5 
13 , 20,749 
ao,(io,c 6 ^ 

e 

j 6 ,SS ,773 

23.00.95S 

9,37,30* 

20 . 74.455 

99.M.S79 

C9.91.4S3 
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TRADE. 


The table furnished by Rojrl« for the trade in 1850 pijctically coire- j 


inlcr-provincial coastinif traffic may reappear as exports to foreign countries 
or figure in the road, river, and rad traffic to interior parts of the country. 
While, therefore, the eslimatc of 423 lakhs must include duplex if not 
muljiplcx returns Bengal imports from Malabar figuring again as 


tuuu-nuib 10 the numuer ot close upon two nuiuons, vjiueu at 
Rfig.ooo In a like manner Bomba> imports cocoamut products from 
Madras, Ceylon, Zanzibar, A:c , and distributes doubtless n large pro* 


conveyed to the port of shipment b\ internal means ot transport India 
IS Itself perhaps the largest consuming country in the world for cocoa-nut 
products, so that, recofiectmg this fact, a conception of the total trade 
way be had adding to the sea borne traffic an allowance for local 
production. Even when this has been done, a very imperfect idea mil 
have been obtained of the value of the tree to the people of India. The 
mere returns of trade cannot give a just conception of the importance of 
a product which, like the cocoa*nut, to a large population, may be said to 
be iheir source of wealth as well as f^r f<KK^ drciw, and occupation, 

Trvde IV Coir, mam/fvctored and unmanufactured. 
f returns of this subject care 1$ taken to explain that these do 
not include ropes — coir ropes and cords being placed under a general 
heading with all v^etable cords. 

I. rhe exports of Raw Coir are, however, so insignificant that a false 
impression is likely to be conveyed. The sixalled manufactured coir, 
which figures extensively in the returns, appears to be largely crude 
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cojr yarn which «s dressed aftd employed by the European manufac- 
turers, but of course a considerable traoe is also done m mats, rugs, car- 
pets, and other such manufactures. Ghncmg at the figures of the forciijn 
trade in Coir (unmanufactured), the trade would seem to have practicnflj 
remained stationary for many jears past, and to be too small to justify the 
concJusion that fncha participates anythmg hke to the extent rt might m 
meeting the home market The exports have avenged from 10,000 10 
15000 cwt for ihe past twenty years they were last year 13,347 cwt, 
valued at f??7,39i, out m 188334. they reached to ao.ogScwt , valued at 
The foreign imports of coir are from f^atal and Cejlcin, and 
the balk 01 the«e go to Bengal. The coistmg trade last yeir conveyed 
from one Indian j^rt toanotherthcfollowingquanW/esof unmanufactured 
coir Imports 18,052 cut and exports t7,733 cwt Oi this trade, Madras 
exported 155^ cwt. and imported only 309 cm, Bombay exported 
2,746 cxvt and imported 8,836 cwt, while Bengal exported only i c«t 
but imported 8,33s cut. The bulk of the Bombay .and Bengal supplies 
came from Madras (we, 5,756 c«t .md 7,64s cut respectively) Of the 
exports to foreign countnes the United Kingdom received 10,215 cwt of 
last yenr’s production, and of that amount 8,040 ewt w ere consigned 
from Madrvs 

II Of MvNoracTyRpD Com (excluding ropes) India imported last 
year (18,709 cut > valued at Rt,so,70i and exported 208,622. cwt, worth 
K 19,14448 Of the import^ Ceylon sent 1 7,657 cwJ , of n Inch BengiJ re- 
cened 71,956, valued at Rj,22.ss 2 Of the exports, Maclrasscnt lo/orcign 
countries 108,678 civt., valued at R 1569,774, Bombay md Beng’i) etch 
sending about 20,000 ewu Of these exports the United Kingdom 
received 186,395 c«t, valued at Ri?, 32,815 and next m imoortmce 
followed Prance, 93 36 cvvi , the United States, 2,621 cwt , Australii, 2 485 
C\v t , and Arabia, 2,545 cwt , Lc 

Of the cotstmg wade in manufactured coir the imports and exports 
from one province to another wre—imports 150,396 cwt, valu«d nt 
Rii.16 957, and the exports 134,665 cwt , valued at R8,36 427 Of these, 
Bengal received 60 «po cwt , Bombay 74,561 cwt Smd 1,726 ctvi , Mndrix 
13,441 cwt The Bengal iml Bombij imports came mainly frorn M itfns 
and rravancore, Cochin fjnking next The impornnee of Trivancorc 
as 'v scat the coir manufxctunrg industry may be ifcmonstnicd by iti 
imports Into Bengnl and Bombay i M-tdrxs sent 30.1S5 cwt,vihietMt 
R2,6l,t99, 'tnd Trivancorc 27,613 cwt, vilued it R2 85S77. Bombiy, 
Madrnssem 50,264 cwt , valued at R2,72,'?57. andTnvincore 17,327 011! , 
wfuedat Kt40,26o At the sxtne time Midns last ytir sent i hrge 
amount to fravancoro, wx, 14,233 cwt, valued at R m 6 810 Oflhelonl 
exports in the coasting trade (»X2, 134,665 cwt ) Madras sent to oiher 
ports 112,642 cwt, and Bombay, next in Jmportince, cxporicd owy 
21,647 cwt Of the total coasting tnde m imports (its J50306 twt ) 
Bombiy gcnerillj beads thr 1« t , it received lisj ytir 74 561 cist, whiit 
ilengil twkbo^oacnr .being followed by Midris wilh 13441 
and Burmv are unimportant, the former received onW i,7;6cwi Jimt tt 
m/; i' seen that hefh $n forttgn attj tnferMal traJf the eotr mJiiUry ft 
mat fit/ toncentr xtel tn the Modrae Pretidtncy 
Com Rorts. 

Nothing can be Inmed as to the extent of the foreign and fn- 
temal tfvde in coir topes scad cords, since t( e trade returns for tnese 
arc pubhihed jo ntl> with those of another ropes ft has been sin/, ' 
ever, thatco r stnngis umversaHj eirploved bj the moves of fndtiin tnc 
cors*roct'on cf their bamboo hats lot tl is purple altrfic the consume 
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tion must be enormous. The merits of emr as a rope fibre afo now fully 

jeOIR HOPES. 



p or lo million pounces arc annually shipped from India, ^tuch of it 
15 prepared in Ceylon, but Cochin is notea as the port of shipment for the 
best quality of yarn, and manp' thousand c\\t arc annually exported 


I 


'A ' • «. 


experiments, car cordage broke at ji 4 lb Though not superlatively 
, •*. it exhibits of "ilhstano* 

• • » • or cordage purposes, to 

» « less extensively intnoricd 

. ■ .•.•••! arlon& Co., of Calcutta, 

placed in the Colonial and Indian exhibition a Irt^hy of ropes of which a 
sinking feature was the arches of hawsers, 12 inches in diameter, thrown 
across the path } some of these were made of coir. 


OIL. 

The sliced kernel, dned at ordinary temperatures, cither in the sun 
or artificnlly, contains from 30 to 50 per cent, of oil. The method of 
extracting this oil in India, especially when it is required to bccolourlest, 
IS as follows: The kernel is boiled with water for a time, then grated 
and saucered in a press. The emulsion thus obutined is next boiled until 
the oil IS found to rise to the «urfice The ordinary commercial oil is 
expressed by rude oiNmiUs worked by oxen. 

The oil IS white and nc.arl\ as tluid and limpid as water in tropical 
climates. It has .a sweet and, according to «ome tastes an agreeable 
odour when fre‘h. but is liable to become rancid in n stuffi time 

In Turnpe the ol is chicftj used in the manufacture of candles and 
SAap, fn India it IS emploied rn c«\>king. andas med/cme wh*n fresh, 
and for burning, painting, scMp-making, and anonting the body when 
rancid. 

Regions where OIHi Prodaced.— Wbi'c in the abost sentences a bnef 
ab'lracl lias been gixen of cocm^nut o 1. it is necexxaia to deal with this sub- 
ject in greater detail Knquiries are freqjentlj ad/'es'cil to ll e Govern, 
inent ot India l»y mercharis mtcrr»ted in the iraie m ih.s substance, so 
that It lias bivom" nrcessarv* to nu' r»n record as co’^p'eie an arcourt as 
can becxs'lectcdfrom the 'cattf'x'd pjb’ ca*ions that ex s’, esm ‘hoj’ 1 ilJt 
proir but a statement t»! the I ’'len^ss of oj- Lnaw'ed4e On* tf if e ear- 1 
lif't and to tfus di\ the mast •ati«‘3C1''rT d'*v’ip oni i"! th“ Irdian 
cax'ivv nut ol irjjorj. n iijj w-t m bv Lwutemnt H P. Hawkes art! 
paliJisheJ n t''S7 Gat'^trtr •rf'^Lave C'n’cn’'al tf."as»'ves w ’*1 
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treating the subject as too well known to call for any detailed description, 
and at mo^t only the mcagrest accounts have been given. To the 
merchant desrrous t^sfartfitga new or ectendmg an ocfstfog trade, the 
qutssiion of primary importanc* * ‘ ' ' ' ■ • ’ •‘--r— — . 

or district with which he shouli 

the cocoa-nut are cotr-flbre* oi'. • . t • : ' ■ ■ 

and spirits may be prepared. «. : 'J *' ■ / 

cxtr.ncted from the tree, that ii '*• ■ , 

in ^^adras and Travancore enormous quantities ot ooin nuic 


oi liic piuuuv.lj , I ‘ s ■ ■ I ■ ■ 

whether any two of these primary products or all ol them, can uu uVi.tvJ 
from the same trees or even prepared by the same cultivators '-certain 
plants or pori’ons of the plantation being ' fnr these 

seceral industries. Under coir fibre it 

unripe cocoa-nut is alone used for that \ • ' 

to .ngfCe that the ripe kernel is necess.ar 

Instructive to know tt cultivation had resulted in the production ot cen.nii 
races of cocoa-nuts famous for ihcir oil-yielding properties, just as the 
inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands appear fo hat e developed a 
fruited one with a specially good fibre. In connection with commercial 
reports on cocoa-nut oil it is generally si.stcd that the finwt nuslilies 
arc obtained from ^Cochin.'' (Spon places Ccchift after Ceylon.; ft 
will be recollected that this s.ame statement occurs regarding the fibre 
derived (or supposed to be derived) from that Native State. The writer has 
failed to discover any account of the Cochin oil industry, and is almost 
fimred to the opinion that by ” Cochin cocoa-nut wl,” os with "Cochin 
cni * ■ -""•’‘‘tnUsof the oilderivedfromthe M.a(lras 

pr, • •• •ssaryforlheprepirniion 

ot • ' •, » / }ffht he lookfd 

. , • . islands export p'-rli.tps 


an oihjwijirg t-‘f an eut« « . . ■ 

N cobof hta'*d»ln»f> Madras are very unimportant as comparcu win. n.oic 
recivd'd aga'nst Uengal, >rt Madras, and not Itengat, appears to controt 
l»c cocavnut cd market. Th s fact wou’d le-ul to the inference ihst 
: ^ ■ 1 , ■ ■ - ■ 1 f *'~s * lin»elv emnlo^ied for^ihe 


s'ichfsr,f'rar!->^i-iiry 
veanydef/nifr knr<w* 
r etiail co4o.»-n4ti nr 


Ii -JT. c< CO..---, b- t-o ca« t* .• <’■' Ir-'< y-’ 
fCc — ! tr I'-r- CCC c4 « It’"''’ PI' 


by t’*'* r-f-fraj f CfAf <A v> m-Wy grren r- » • 

i-r f»i“a te al’ weiJ IS r pen *^1 parposes tr 
tf iie* , , 

fs- 1 war rrfd'^-xr- 1 -"' m.ay l^’’ 

i “ > t''- d rr-'- 1 -s t 4' f j'a'" rr t ; t 

S 4 .‘ le c •» 'wi-i f* w. 11 w c>j r, v> ♦>?’» t'-^ua r j* o", vt i . j 


t parp'ises or at arj*.l-s 
m-iy { 

/'t anu— »; t *' 
^uarj« oh’. %fi.Vjii>t'i^ 
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chicfsc.it of the trade. Cerf.xin WTitersfamifiironly with Bengal (with 

1 oil 


Kisbccn ofJcmJ in nn early pira^jraph,— r»/, lo call inlheaiclof Ihe 
Maldise and Nicobar Islindt.-^vdl do »tlt to concentrate hts attention 


{t.. ^ I .f ft >1 •.(.»(> *„ n p.irt5, 

^ t • or split 

!.•«.* • - *- • Ondcf 

! . ■ ‘ j . , ■ ‘ to dr) 

them, after vkhich the) arc exposed to the sun on mats, and « ben tlioroucbly 
dried are subiected to prcjjure m an oil-prcst.’* Dalfour remarks j ” Tlic 

S urest oil IS ootaincd b) ^atherin^ the kernel and dcpo>iiin{* it tn some 
allow \tsse!, to expose it to the heat of the sun during the da), and the 
oil drains awa\ through the hollow spaces left for the purpose.” Hawkes 
states that "tne oil is generally prepared from the dried kernel of the 
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Hut a hot uct process isatso adopted by which an oil is obtained nhlch 
seems to possess di/Tercnt properties from that prepared b) cold expres* 
sion. The Thina Gattiltir describes two such oils ; " To make dvtl the 
fresh kernel is scraped on an iron blade set in a wooden footstool. The 
scrapings are then put in a copper vessel overa slow fire, and after boil- 
ing are squeezed, sometimes instead of boiling them the scrapings are 
rubbed on a stone with a stone roller, and from time to lime a little water 
15 ihroivn over them. The scrapings arc then squeezed and the juice 
boiled in a copper vessel, when the oil rises to the surface and is skimmed 
off. To make muthtl dried kernels arc cut into thick pieces and boded 
in water. The pieces arc then crushed in water and the whole is again 
boiled over a slow fire, when (he oil rises to the surface and is skimmed 
off” It IS worthy of careful observation that practically the difference 
between &vtl and muthel oil is, that the former is made from fresh kernel 
instead of from copra. Or. Shortt says: ** Boiled oil is obtained by 
bruising the kopra or the fresh cocoa-nut, mixing it with an equ.al quantity 
of water, and then boiling the mixture. As the water evaporates the oil 
rises to the surface. It is poured off, and the dihns of the kernel >s com- 
pressed bv handfuls, so that any oil that remains may be extracted Two 
q^uarts of oil are produced, on an average, from iS to 20 nuts.” In 
Borneo an oil expressed from the fresh cocoa-nut is used as a hair-oil, 
and IS supposed, for that purpose, to be superior to oil obtained from 
copra Hawkes says of the hot expresuon oil • " When required 
for edible purposes, the kerne! of the fresh nut 15 taken, rasped and mixed 
with a little boiling water. This yields by pressure a milky fluid 
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Oil- treating the subject as too ^\eU known to call for any detailed des-npiion, 

and at most only the mcagrest accounts have been given To the 
merchant desirous of starting *' "<*w or extending an existing trade, the 
question of pnmarj important 
or dislnct with which he shoul 
the coco-i-nui are covr-fibre, oi 

and spirits may be prepared ' 

extrntted from the tree, that i » 

‘ ‘ '• Trnvancore enormous quaniuies oi . ' 

. I • J ,< ■ * — — 


of the products ol tne putti »» c ■ * , ‘ ' 

whether any two of these primary products or all of them, can be uciivtu 
from the same trees or even prepared by the same cultivators —certain 
plants or port ons of the plantation being penodtcatl), set apart for these 
several lndu<tncs. Under coir fibre it has been said that the green or 
unripe cocoa-nut is alone used for that purpose, while most witcrs seem 
to .agree that the ripe kernel ix necessary for the oil. It would be mod 
instructive to know it cultivation had resulted in the production of certain 
races of cocoa nuts famous for their oil-yieldmg properties, just ns the 
Inhabiants of the Laccadive Islands appear to have developed a small* 
fruited one with a spcaally good fibre In connection with commercial 
reports on cocoa nut oil it is gcncraUv stated that the nn«t qualities 
arc obtained from •‘Cochin’* (Spon places Cochin after Ceylon ) It 
If »-*<nifrried that this same statement occurs regarding (he fibre 
, • •'.’■•live State The writer has 

. . industry, and is almost 

• aut oil,’* as with “Cochin 

CO f,' m ly ut in«a 8, • il derived Irom the Madras 

I»resid-ncy If npecocoanutsareessentially nwessary for the preparation 
then the Maldiveand Nicobar Islands might be twjked tonsihc 
. . . t* • ihese inlands export perhaps 


Ixa’ V grown na's of Madras wiie A 
r«t — »Va verv eoniid'^b’-* Imports from Idicca*! vet aii«n i 

^ ^ . Sa iherr rems r 


I !~Ve fi at or t*ui awiit • , 

I •ifceraa n txa 1 on'y are al**?* ur pTu"? ays; t , 

It cou'«-, b- '• ' ' '"7 “/'’’VA b-r 

r— i -i ' I* a jwed to rpea f jt 1 . 1 f ir?os*s cr a 
'''r I t'jr‘ t- ” nt; ' ! 

77,', ; 

Vi. • t« c r ' wl-d as • he so W a c <• » cj c I. Mi 
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chief seat of the trade. Certain writers familiar only with Bengal (with 

.1 , Awf.-.L . -» J .w— -i. . 1. _1 

oil 


has been oReted in an early paragraph,—^'# , to calt in the aid of the 
Maldivc and Nicobar Islands, — wslldouelllo concentrate his attention 
on the Madras Presidency. 

Mode of Preparation of the Oil. — The npe kernel is cut out of the shell 
in various wajs, and either dried by exposure to the sun or by artificial 
I ; ’ ' ■ '"”* • Malabar 

• . ■ • • • * al parts, 

• . “ • or split 

. ■ ! Under 


^571 


oil litaiiis away liiiuuuh me hoiiuw spaces leit lur tne purpose hawKe& 
states that “tne oil ts generally prepared from the dried kernel of the 
nut, by expression in the ordinary native mills ” The Gazetteer of Thdna 
mentions tWe processes of making the oil. The first, giving origin to the 

f* 1 •Uama ..Sna a ^ aw., a aaI I 
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which are crushed in the oil-mill.” 

But a hot wet process is also adopted by which an oil is obtained which 
seems to posses? different properties from that prepared by cold expres. 
Sion. The r/i^na (Juerf/rer describes two such oils : “To make dwel the 
fresh kernel is scraped on an iron blade set in a wooden footstool. The 
scrapings are then put in a copper vessel over a slow fire, and after boil* 
ing are squeezed; sometimes instead of boiling them the scrapings are 
rubbed on a stone with a stone roller, and from time to time a little water 
IS thrown over them. The scrapings are then squeezed and thejuice 
boiled in a copper vessel, when the oil rises to the surface and is skimmed 
off. To make muthel dried kernels are cut into thick pieces and boiled 
m water. The pieces are then crushed in water and the whole is again 
boiled over a slow fire, when the oil rises to the surface and is skimmed 
o(f“ It IS worthy of careful observation that practically the difference 
between tivel and muthel oil is, that the former is made from fresh kernel 
instead of from copra. Dr. Short! says: “Boiled oil is obtained by 

« .Ua « ,_.i. u _ w , ,1 .. . , “uantity 

> , ■ • . . . ihe oil 

■ ■ ■ • • , ’ • • s com- 

i ' s' 3 Two 

quarts of oil are produced, on an average, from 15 to 20 nuts” In 
Borneo an oil expressed from the fresh cocoa-nut is used as a hair-oil, 
and IS supposed, for that purpose, to be superior to oil obtained from 
copra Hawkes says of the hot expresuon oil' "When required 
for edible purposes, the kernel of the fresh nut is taken, rasped and mixed 
with a little boiling water. This yields by pressure a milky, fluid 
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treating the sabj^t as too v.t\\ known to call for any detailed description, 
. ■ - ''"iv the meagrest accounts have been given. To (he 

.. • — ..viAndinc an exisflng trade, (he 


and spirits iiia^ u^. , 


whether any (no of these : !r * 

f from the same trees or even prepared by thesuuiCt^ . 

! plants or port-onr o/ /he plantation being pen'otfecaj^y set apart for these 
\ several Industries- Under coir fibre it has been said that the green oc 
I unripe cocoa-nut is alone used for that purpose, nhiie most wrifcr# seem 

to agree (hat the ripe kernel Is necessaiy lor the oil. It would be ino<t 
Instructive to know if coliivalion liad resulied m the production of certain 
races of cocoa -nuts tamous for their oii-yiclding properties, Just as the 
inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands appear to have dcieloped a small* 
fruited One with a specially good fibre. In connectfan w»/h commttc'ai 
reports on cocoa-nut oil it « generally slated that the finest iiualiucs 
are obtained from *' Cochin ** fSpon places Cochm after Ceylon ) ft 
will be recollected that this same statement occurs regarding the fibre 
derived for supposed to be derived) from that Native State. The wnterhai 
falle<' ■ ,* . — —V nrcount of the Cochm oil industry, and is almost 

ioixe ' • • • • . •• •• V rivoa.nut od," as with •* Cochin 

( ’ • . • . .. '.1 ,1. ♦('^Madras 

; •*• . « \ . _v • • • • • •■ _>aration 

•• • . .> •o.isthc 

se Ulandi etjniii perh.Api 
« , . Its o year, they tfo not ftp- 

• , • sks on of no utf/ifr /"irr, 

• e)c«l.ed (o 3} a u>urte i>{ 

' ' . . . » je inhabitants growing a 

, . - • f to the Mal.ib.af either ai 

. « • iport* from the Mildives and 

• , , . jportant at compared wiihthou* 

. •• not Bengaf, appeirs toconinif 

the • • Head totheinJrrcnce th. 1 t the 

locally grown nuts ol Mauitts .»• • 

oil —the very considerable imports fro*nthel,acca^vts a<T >. 

- ^ '-4^— ivwrnrr. fbererfmam* tn^ o 4 


iro'C oi ceiiJi/i juuimitsmu* ».s & • . .. .i.. i, i,. 

yielding. It mav.of course, be the case that 

the remamder being allowed to rpen ol pJ 

T?:. b-^t «r."r~. (ro^.«!ofd.f.!5 ‘.'^7, ‘ 

as ir-dcaorg t^e d tHss future repnrtf rn-*.' t ^ ifil'uti t i 

safriv beccnriulcd that, as wvthco * sowitbcccwa-ni- . • 
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The Cocoa>nut Palm: Its Oil. 


practically no cocoa-nut oil, so that her exports to foreign countnes and to ' 
other Inman ports were drawn exclusively from local sujiplies. With the 

OIL. 


*55.202 gallons to Bengal, but uengai exported toJ6lwi<.e 0,040 gaiiuns. 
and Bombay 3454. The Bengal exports went to Burma and the Bombay 
to Smd, Madras, Goa. Kattywar, &c. Adding the foreign exports to the 
coastH ise exports and deducting the total of^ the imports, we learn that 
Madras expi ■**■•■.*'* ' ' ■ * 

which may . . • • 

Bengal and V j, ' . • • ■ , ■ 

the imports exceed the exports. In the former by 3*3.009 gallons and in 
the latter by 1,125,572 gallons. By these amounts the local production 
did not ecmal the consumption plus the internal trade from tnese presi* 
dencies. Cocoa*nut oil is thus a speciality of Madras trade. 

Copra or Dried Kprnel. 

A very imperfect idea of the supply and demand for this oil would, 
however, be conveyed were we to omit toexamme in this place the trade 
in copra or dried kernel, the substance from which the tnl is expressed. 
This IS largely exported to foreign countries and sent from one province 
of India to another to be locally made into oil. 



i 834 - 8 s. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 


Cwt. 

J? 

Cwt. 

X 

Cwt. 

X 

Imports t . 
Exports . . 

39,653 

64,323 

3 . 9 S. 6 SS 

5,34.291 

>05496 

2 >,755 

1040,841 

1,86,800 

>25,222 

9,337 

I >,76,799 
79,836 


The imports come chiefly from Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, and 
are almost exclusively delivered in Bengal and Bombay, only very small 
amounts being received by Madras. The exports, on the other hand, go 


347*255 cwt., valued at R 3 S, 3 l,xi 5 ,* 3 nd the exports 236,250 cwt., valued at 
R23 ,oo, 958. Of the imports, Bombay received 219,204 cwt., Bengal 62,971 
cwt., Smd_ 34,658, Madras 27,025 cwt. Of the exports, Madras sent to 
other Indian ports 182,509 cwt. Bombay 53,295 cwt, Bengal exporting 


inland. It is also largely used to fatten fowls. 


cows, and other I 
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Oldhrary af the Ceoneaiie 


COCOS I 
nucifcra. i 


Tit CotM-ot! r»!mi lit Oil. 


"Tlic value olTOcffl.oM 

o«i «n fj^tviy fAn}tc^ from Iii6 to an per cWt.” 

pfWoe th-Jt 4Sft of dnetl copra >.rld 

36 I rf «n| flpa I?..} of o«t-calce. Thu ttendd be about po- cent, of oi!, 
ffn'lsl '"'Jr down at 36 per cent, thefe arc jo many 

tU natni TTorfe^ of prwtnoft the ml that, apart from the pw^ibibu of there 
» '''(ftiof oJ->KW.n;jrotm« of the plant, it mii<l ncceisa. 

ruy be dijlcu'l to fit defimttty mhat may berefjirded ai the jjcld It may. 


. , r iW U incpiam.it mii<t ncceisa* 

r^ily be Ui^cu't to fit defimttty mhat may berefjirded at the \jcld It may. 
howc\tT, t>e ficceptetl ai some* here brt«een 30 to $0 per ccm. Hawkes 
states that eich tr« i\ cafcuhtcd to > icid at lea«i a| gallons of ml per 
annum, and the coir obtained from the nuts w estimated to yield one fourth 
of the vnfae of the oil, whifst the oif<afce is very valuable for cattle a? t 
manure/* U wiff he observetf the Idea seems tobcconvejcd mtheabo^e 
passage that the coir from the npe or copra.jielding nut w of value No 
c<hef «fjief appears to support this opinion, 

Roylo sa) 1 that 3 quarts of otl mi) be expressed from 14 to 15 cocoa- 
nuts. d’/'tfff#’ ^ofyc/o/<n/»'i» 5 f”ite*lhatmtheortimafycmintryoil*mi!l iSo& 
of copra still jicitl 40 quarts of oil, and that .ibout 40 nuts are required to 
)rtld ft gallon of oil The trees grown on silt mifshes.arc stated tojjcld 
much less «1 than those groftti on mixed jandy and loamy soifs, 

TRtn» ts CocOA-suT Oa, 

Royle rcm'arhs that the imports into Great Dritam of cocoa-nut od 
sverein 18^0, lyS^sypcwt., of nhich India furnished 85,096 cwt. Hawkea 
states; ** The avcfsige annual quanmy exported from the Madras Presi- 
dency from 185051 to 1854-55 »» about 1,410,963 gallons. Of this by 
far tne largest proportion is sent to the United Ivingdom and France, 
the remainder finding its uos to Arabia, Mauritius, Bomba), and the 
French (Indian) ports " In 1850, as m the present day, the cocoa-nut 
Oil trade almost entifri) centred in Madras, so that the above passages 
may be taken as Qpproxtm.itrfy indicating the extent of the foreign 
demand for the ojl forty years ago In f8&>-Si the foreign exports 
amounted to t,S 88 ,iz 3 gallons valuw at Madras atone having 

shipped to foreign countries 3,690,530 gallons, and sent in addition by 
coasimg trade to other f ndfon ports *, 493.756 Rations. In 1886 87 the ex- 
pons »CTe gallons valued at R I 3 . 54 . 5 S«. ani iie,»nports« 6 , 56 e 

mitons valued at Rp.SWtS Tli^ lt“»< »>? exports (r.x., eSpflS? gal- 
lons) went to tie United Kingdom, Madras alone shipping ' “I;" 

Ions of the to!.-s! exports The impns »er( mainly Irpw Ceylon t3S,W 
gallons), Bengal taking by lar the largest proportion of y 

eto.i,/ oallons) It IP these facts .m obsiract of ihecoasnng J ^ 


351.-437 gnifom) It IP these facts an “J>Wc' onh'e«srty^.^ ^ 
.added, some idea of ibe present position of the cocoa nu valued at 

had The imparts coastwise were last ym '.SfMSd f 
R20,6 o,o 67; the exports «cre >*M2.8°9"'“^“L^g^/lortsotlndia; 
the amounts of the oil that went to b„t„,„gsome of 

but the full meaning of these figures wiH be 577, 

the particulars of this exchange Of the imports Bombav^ 

Burma 338,056, Bcmtal tJirtSS gallcns. an^Jh^e qia w « | 
entirely obtained from Madras Cochm sent to Bombay 5,7 9> j 
and to Madras I3,lSS gallons. The <>*''■ to these 

coastwise imports were ontiuporlant ™|(| be imde, 

iroporls would constitute the supply /rom ubich ’b' exports tui ^ird 

and m the case Madras it 1$ noteworthy thxt that presidency v 
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The Cocoa*QDt Palm as a Medicine. 


COCOS 

nucifera. 


nel of the nut. These are known a$ itAoire/, cw/, and mut/tel A fourth 
oil IS, how e\cr, repeatedly alluded to* namely, an oil prepared from the 
shell of the nut (see above) This Iast*mentioned oil is perfectly distinct from 
the oil of the kernel and is used only in the treatment of ringworm. Its 


MEDICINE 

Shclt-OII. 

1599 


to the shell by the inhabitants of other parts the %\Orld besides India, 
although they do not apparently distil the oil from it But of the kernel 
oils used medicinally, the most conflicting statements have been pub- 
lished both as to their action and mode of preparation Thus , “ A very 
cheap, hard, white soap is prepared from the oil, suitable for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, such as plaster-making and the preparation of soap 
liniment” (D^moci) The PItarmacopata, on the other hand, s:ws 
this Oil IS inferior to ground.nut oil and sesamum oil as a vehicle for 
liniments Sakharam Arjun remarks: “The fresh oil is prepared for 
medicinal purposes by boding the milk of the npe cocoa nut It is used 

. . . r . . — J . ^ .j .. . . t, .. . L 


pwiies of the* oil are discussed in the Untied States Dispensatory. “In 
German) it has been used in pharmacy, to a considcraole extent, as a 
substitute for lard, to which, according to Petlen Kofer, it is preferable 
on account of us less tendency to rancidity, its more ready absorption 
when rubbed on the surface of the body, and its less liability to pn^ucc 
chemical changes m the substance with which it is associatea Thus the 
ointmer^ . — « . ■ • • 

a few 

two me ’. 

prepart 

water, 

externa 

part of cocoa-nut oil, prepared m London, and, under the name of coco - 1 
used, instead of the oil itself, as a substitute for cod-liver oil The j 


idor 


ly ditierent properties I his fact might almost be supposed to be m con- 
sequence of chemically different oils being isolated Dr Dymock sajs 
of the so-called jnuthel oil “ In the Konkan the oil which separates from 
the freshly-rasped kernel, alone Or mixed with tamannd-seed oil, is used 
under the name of mutel as an application to burns and_rheumatic swell- 

'■ ' ’ ' * .fiegf a 

“To 
water 
over a 

' ■ . . . e it IS 

iiiucnuseu as a local — ' . f hair after 

fevers and debilitating . ,ra and as n 

vermifuge m Jamaica, ' with a little 

sugar, in flux. An eruuoia ui tiie uii unit kernel is prescribed in coughs 
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The CocOS'nat PaIoi &) a Medicine. 


nolm^l^ li ^omMimei etportt^ 10 Ctiroo^ ?it Msdeas n sc!!s {or 3 
tn 4 tmimtfs (of ssth) j cr rupee 

MrOlCINC. 

The 0 R^^^ #nuiT « ci\cn fts a rcfn^jennl, the t’LOWFBS as an is* 
iMn^cof. v/iti ihe oic empf i\c</ 1 sub«tttutc for co(f-f«<rr oif The laifft 

^ the n«l, the Jmee from the >Jin 5 ^rriio »mkf, and the tomentutn froni 
/he LTAS ftre alJ »sc<l tnccticinilt) 

Wjrm no Wjis: fnna Tjtr Curt'. Nut —"T he MjTrRfornwWcftbe 

wnripc Iriul tsdc^cfioctlas a finc*flnourcd» cootinf?, refrigerant drmk.uscfui 
“ - and urimr} disorders ” ( 1 / C Dalt\ Ums\ bedmnkto 
‘ 'v ind 15 considered by the natu c <loct< 5 rs 
I {t 15 commonfy oefjcvcdm Bengal, 

nottoser, tint too rrnn. » w> k Induces 1 hidrocclc swelling of the 

scrotum. 

I»iR I orotJ' PuLr asp ‘Tiif fRFpvRrn THPRernosJ — The 

rutr of the joungfrmtisnourtshmg, coohng, and diuretic TTicpulpofthe 
npe fruit }s hard and indige^tiWc but ts used for med/cifial purp<?sef 
Ainshosa^s ** 0\ scrapmgdoivn the npc kernel of the cocoa nut and add* 
lag n hue water to i<, a white fluid is obiamed by pressure, which verv 
much rctembles the mdk in taste and may be med as a sub>titu{e for it *' 
"Or Shortk reports Immg saccessfully employed the fresh nulk— 
the FXPREsspp jutcp of the grated kernef—m i/tbilily, mciptent phthisis, 
•’nd caeliciic afleciions, indo*esof from 4 to 8 ounces twiceor ihncedadv 
J ’aste, and mas be used os an evcellcntsubstilule/cjr cow^s 

* “•'•aecouslyadmmistcred even tochiWren 
ti <n some cases actively purgative, 

h«n 05 u IS suggco*,cw • •• » i a substitute for castor oil and other 

nauseous purgatives ** (Phamt 

The following is a prescription known in Hindu medicme as /^attkeh 
khanda ' Take of the pounded pulp of cocoa nut half a seer, fry it in 8 
tolifs of clarified butter, and afterwords boil m 4 seers of cocoa nut water 
till reduced to a syrupy consistence. Now odd coriander long pepper, 
bamboo manna, cumm seed®, /I'geJJa seeds cardamoms, cinnamnn tejn 
hatrn, the tubers of Cypenis rotundas {miiifnt?) and the flowers of Mesaa 
ferrea i»a£'a iesara) t Ma, each tn Bns ponder, and prepare a confection. 
Dose 2to4/oVr m dyspepsia and consumption ” {U C iDiiff, /fiKcf 
tf/of iff ref , 248 ) 

Thb SwpLt.. — "Thecleared SHELL of the nut or portions of it are burnt 
m a fire, and i.’hiJe red hot, covered by aslonecup The fluid which isde 
posited in the interior of the cup ruliefacient, and « an eflecmal dome' 
tic remedy forringworm”(lf C 24^) The V cf 

ihe Thatta Dulrtci aiSndes to tbis m the follow mg w ords shell w hen 

burnt yields an oil which is usedasacure forringworm u,,, 

\es, the cocoa nuns thepopu/ar remedy for t3pe«wm,and ^ ^ . 

been conclusively demonsirated by medical menin Se^ga' . ;f;„° 

,s opened and (he almond extracted and scraped Three hours a ter its 
administration a dose of castor cnl »s given 1 /as tried 

two hours afterwarcis In nine cases m which this _'* 

by a surgeon m Senegal the jesuU was corfiplete -'Natal j 

^^*'iJJE^’Sjt“A'reEcrence 10 the account given of the 
another page will reveal the fact that there ..,ne od from 

from the C£>coa*«ut, or ruher three or four methods * 5 ' Thdna 

It which seem to give to the substance different j li- portion or ker* 

distncr, lor example, tWewbajeprcparcdfrom the edibleportion or 
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The Cocoa'nnt Palm as a Medidae. 


COCOS 

nudfera. 


The Flowers.— A re sometimes used medianally, being said to be 
astringent. 


eases” ([/. It is also employedas an astnngent gargle 

in sore-throat. 

The Ashes, — " The ashes of the leaves contain an amount of potash ; 
they are used medicinally." 

The Bud— T he tender buds of this palm, as also of Borassus and 
Phmmx, are esteemed as a nounshing, strengthening, and agreeable vege- 
table. 

Special Opinions . — ^ " The husk of the fruit of the Cocos aucifera is 
used in the treaJment c* * ' 

of male fern when lak . ‘ . . " , 

]V Nola>tf Jlf.D y Bopiha . ‘ . 
acidity and gastric irritall ! 
ed as a local application 

B A , , ifonffhyr), •• 

ecrema of the scrotum, • , 

ing IS a popular dome* 

, ' ' *•’ '' I •* *'?, sst Atadras Cavalfy, Bangalore). 

lell, and is used m iieh and other 
• * • "R. Thornton, Mdf , C I E , IJadrat) 

me LULiM'iJui iiiiiK ui me green fruit is a cooling, refrigerant drink, 
containing albumen and salines It is a ^ood drink in cholera cases 
It succMds in checking vomiting when other means fail Cocoa-nut oil, 
preparwfrom fresh pulp, is a good substitute for cod-liver oil The dose 1 

give IS from 20 to 30 .v- j. .v- I 

daily. An ash is prep * • • , 

IS a valuable ant-acid • • • .. • • 

Sweet extract is alsc * * 

{Civil Surgeon R. L C . • 

^om this palm IS very refreshing and possesses laxative properties Its I 
(twice Of thrice weekly) during pregnancy has a marked 
f infant, which is born of a fair complexion,— 1 e , 


SIEDICIKe. 

Flowers. 

1607 

Nuts. 

1608 

Roots. 

1609 

Ashes, 

1601 

Bud. 

I61I 


general health like cod-liver oil" {Assistant I 

and soothing" (C . . . 1 

nut {Rankelihon . 

of chronic hearth 

‘‘Thf.ol extensively nsJd 

ttada) « ' Ctonel Beech, Coca- 

(CmJ .. • epr much used here ” 

jrrowthof ' ■ promotes the 

oil IS concidprM *"*'?*"" .r s>»aerson,ArB,Btjnor) “Thel 

(A Ctvtl Sur<rfn»\ growth of hair and render it black 

khus-kkiis eit^ flowers are mtxt^ with sugar, the root of i 

be fuund ^rw? m K<i.^ chnndan, with a little water, the combination will I 
S ous fever, will check vomiting, and produce a-coolmg , 

C. i6ii 
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The CocMbt*: PjtJm «> » Me&dse. 


v””'* fowl!/ I’otiuti i(,t ,„h ,ji„. 

" «* »>w ‘fra-n n <1 It prtftraMe 10 ifit aprfittd 

.. S •''' Dr. TfmtphBuj Tkomp- 

*ori (/ rv tti. ef tifyAt Sxttif, t i.ltl , (■ y/)A> a »jjMijrute/w 
I and m ihn cliaracirr tt »tai teen hvojrably not«J by 
J i//.^ ^ 77 ) and 

«4f<rt The tolMtancc uv*! m iht-ie cawi w^* not the ordinarj ctrmtrfr* 
c«l njf, but ti e onne obtained by pftt»urc from the crudewl (in ibe 
*» . *^*^,^* ^* tnci «n bnjjUnrtl, refined by bcinc treated with 
SikabM. ami lliCTt tfpp'edJy waibcd wch dfitdkrd •iter in bn l.<tb«o- 
mian l^turet Or. Thompjonjjjvrt the mult ef h« tmtment *rj{h thii 
njrent In S3 ^'ea ol phthtm. Of the f;f*t i*V JP were much bentfiled. 
In S l*>e«j»caiefemaJnftI«Mtinnaty, and tn tnc remtimn^ 6 the disease 
eontinunl to advance Of th* «ccond 33. 1$ were mal'Tjally benefited.s 
remaimni* stAtiofiary, and 5 became »"or»e Dr. Oarrod (ilnl end For 
Jftd Cf\tr ^ce,7*n hatehjwnth'H d eacftisei a mafkedinflHtnccp 
alffvxt wjual locod In'cr 0*1, ift Incrrasini* the ^ctjjht of tfw Ixxlj ^fie 
pre^t adrJnlace of «< empJf*)a»eftt exnmenccd Cj Or Thompson, Dr 
Qarrod. and also by the bdtfor, who insbiuted some Inals wlh »V w» 
that under its pfof«nj;c<! u»e tt 1* apt to intI ict dmurbmceof the dice*- 
liiT ofjjins and diarrhnra III use t> favourably noticed »n the Rqwt of 
Dr«. Van Someron and Oswald, and Mr d Wood ' (Phermafot'tiAo/ 
/ndte ) 

Of Oymock «V5 eocoa*nut od htj been fned jn fufope as ^ 5ub- 
stifuie for cod iiver oil, “but its md/#fesi;bj]jt) ts a f^'tt dn wback to da 
fjenenluse” Drury obsmea ♦* »ls prolonged use, however, js attended 
Mtth disadvnntiee, imismocb as it is apt to disturb the digfcstive oi^ans 
and induce darrhoa " Maj it not be that the unhvourable opmioM 
formed by some wnters ref;*»rding tins mcdcinal oil proceed from the 
fact that nearly every ■%othor describes a different mode of preparing' it 
and consequently th.at it ts pcwsible many different substances ora s«l^ 
snnee m man) stares of punty or impurj^ may have been wpenmented 
%ilh7 in the Miidivcs cocoa not od 15 cSeemed a powerful antidote 
against the bite of poisonous reptiles 

Tkk juic» — The frcsbl>-drann auicr is considered refngerant and 


dmretic, and is yaluable as’ a prcpamtion known as toddy poultice <sce 
also under Borassuf, 0 6 n) the fermented juice constitutes one of the 
spirituous liquors desenbeo by the ancient writers. "A tumblerful of ibe 
fresh juice ts sometimes taken early m the morning on account of its 
refrigerant and slightly aperient properties," {Dj/moek ) 

SCRAriNO*; 01 TUB Husk— -“I he outside scRAriJ. os of raaKusK 

ant! branches appRcd lo ulcers will cleanse and heal 
soaked m proof rum, the cflicacy of this applimtion nas P*^. 
case of two bid ulcers occasioned by the bite of a , same 

jcung roots boled wiih ginger andsaltareefficacious m fe * 
as the bamboo’ iJ?oyle) ,, i,o‘>,f.>,rown. 

The Cottovor tomfvtum —“T his is a soft, ,,f v—njj,-. 

coloured substance, found on the outside of the lower part n^wtallv 

of thecocoa-not tree where thej spctag from jjje 

covered with «hat m called fanadny, or coarse vegetable *.^0010? 
tree The cocok-KuT cottob k med by ‘''= '“"Sf,,,! 

blood, in cases of wounds, bruises, leech-bites, ?tc , Compare 

admirably fitted bj Its peculiar tmttare ” See also 

with tomentam of Ca^ota arens and of Borassus, .00 
under Tinder ) 
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COCOS 

nucifera. 

1434,821, and East Africa 627,346 Of these imports Bengal took 
8,430,229, valued at Ri,75,552, Burma 5,618,949. valued at R3, 72,702, 
Bombay and Madras each received 700,000, and Smd 86,800 Bengal 

TRADE 

IN NUTS 


Maldives being viewed as foreign territoiy (while the Laccadives and 
^ It IS note- 

. . ■ meeting the 

j V i' kson's paper 

• • of the British 

• ‘ * uts are eaten 

or made into confectioner}, he continues “ Cocoa-nuts are largely used 


and bikers, though the Cejion run them close. 

—The coastwise trade or interprovincial exchange is, however, 
\cry important The total imports from one port to another were U«t } ear 



Of the coastwise exports m 188^87 Bengal sent to Burma, according 

• «- • « 1 <• , . t ^ . I 0 another 

i . • “An ports, 

• Madras 

. : ' Bombay, 

• . • • • • . . ' o Burma, 

and »,S9t475 to Cutch Burma exports no cocoi-nuis, but it seems pro- 
Inble tint some of its imports, which appear as from Bengal, ma> be from 
the Nicobar I»hnds Ihcsc islands being associated in trade returns 
wilh Bengal, direct exports may occasionally not appear as exports from 
Bengil , hence, m all probability, the disparity in the figures of imports 
into Burma alluded to abo\c 


Juicf IROM Tilt CoCOA-KVT 

Or. HughCleghorn has described as follows the process of tapping 
the palm for its juice m Madras— a process which is essentially that 
followed m Bombay and other parts ot the country : this palm is not 
tapped in Bengal When the spathe is a month old, the flower-bud 
IS considered sufllcienlls juicy to yield a fair return to the {Sanar) 
tCKld).dr.awcT, whoascends the tree with surprising ease and apparent 
security, furnished with the apparatus of his vocation. A year's prac- 
tice IS rexjuiste I e^ore the SinSr becomes an expert climber. The spathe 
when reads for tappirg is 3 feel long and 3 inches thick. It is li’^tK 
Kiund with stiips o' axiung lesxes to present exparson, and tie Mirt 
IS cut 0*1 iranvxrrsdx 1 1 the extent of one inch He gcnlly hammers 
the cut end of the .pathe to rru*h the flowers thereby eipisrf and to 
dr ermine the sap to the w..unded part, that the |u>ce may flurw freely 
1 he vtump IS then Iwjnd up with a biuad «inp el fil--e. Jli* poaress 

C 1620 
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The Cecoa-Rst Palms Toddy. 


Is repented wornlop .nnd cvenmg lor n number of days, a thin hyer 
bemg »hn\cd off On each oeciston^and tlie spnihe at the same timetralned 
to bend downtt“irds. The lime r^mrctl for ihn Iniiintory process vines 
from five to fifteen divs m different phcM The time when the spaihe 
Is ready to j icid toddv » correctly ascertimed by the chattcrinj; of birds, 
the croi^ding of insects, the dropping of juice, ftnd other sigm unmistake* 
able to the Sinir The cod of the spithe is then fixed into .in earthen 
\esscl called kud&Ttt and i slip of leaf is pnehed into the flower to catch 
the oozing liquor and convey the drops clear into the vessel When the 
j«ice begins to flow the hammering is discontmued A sfngfe spathe wiff 
continue to yield toddy for about a month, during which time the Sinir 
mounts the tree twice .1 day and empties the juice into his tropttly (a 
vessel made of closcly-phuco palmyra fibreh.ind repents the process men- 
tioned above of binding and cutting the spatne an inch lower down, and In- 
serting Its ettremuy into the htdave J he flow is lets dunng the heat of 
the da) than .It nipht* Oncmanwillthusaitcnd I03oor4otrees Forty 
trees will yield a^ut ta Midns measures to a gallons) of juice— 7 

measures in the morning nndsm the evening This is at the rale of 
about a quarter of a measure per tree. The length of time a tree will 
continue to yield vines from six months to a year in very favourable soil. 
But It 13 not considered prudent lo draw ill the juice one can from a tree, 
as It will then become barren ill the sooner Dr Shortt savsthe quantity 
of sap a tree will yield \ 3 ncs nccordmg to locality and the age of the 
spathc; 3 to 4 quarts 15 the aiecige quantity obtained m a4 hours for a 
fortnight or throe weeks ** Sometimes this fluid is converted mto whit is 
termed mra by hme^washinc the vessels that collect the fluid in order lo 
neutralise the acidity, ft is then sold as a sweet and refreshing drink in 
the bazaars ” “Toddy," he proceeds to say, "is also boiled down into a 
coane kind of sugar called /aggery, which is converted into molasses for 
the manufacture orsnints, or refined into white or brown sugar before 
fermentation sets in " 

In Bombny thecocoa^nut palm is tapped for its juice in Ratndgin {Gas , 
X I 34)> Kolibi (A 7 , aff), in Kh^ndesh {XII , ya/). m Thina {XUI , 
/*rtrt/,a95),and m KhntimiXV ,Bart I ,$8. Pari It ,303) According 
to the returns the wntcr has had access to, there are some 3^ million trees 
in Bombay, of which iboul 30,000- to 40,000 are tapped for theirjutce 

'ITift following abstract from the KolSha and Rafndfftrt Gasfllters may 
be accepted as fairly representing the process of tapping pursued in 
bay, the yield, rent paid, return and profit being there shown The 
cocoa nut gardens are generaffy owned by Hindus, who Jet the trees to 
rich DhandSns, who agree to supply the owner of the liquor shops with 
fermented or distilled juice From the v^ery earliest times cocM»nut trees 
have been taxed, a distinction being made between trees kept forfrmiand 
those set apart to be tapped In she RiinSgin distnct, it is state<h today 
trees let at from 3r to6j (Ri loRt) ayear In addition torenb aGovCTn- 
ment tax on treos tapped has to bo paid. The maximum leviable eae was 
m Malabar and Deogad aW (e anna 8 pie> a month or W (Kir) a 
year on each tree tapped Under the new sj’stem a special license is 
granted to tap trees, at a fixed rate fw each tree, and under certain con- 
ditions as to the number of trees included m the license The licensee 
are allow’cd to sell toddy by retail at the foot of the trees, but not to aisul. 
the latter privilege being vested exclusively m the licensed shop'Keepers 
for the sale of country spirit In ICoUba. it is said, the crude 
fifteen trees costs the Bhandin about 2x (Rii) month 6a ( 
annas) per each tree Besides the wages of the distiller and * 

the Bhandari has to make good to theliquor«shQp keeper part 01 tne p- 
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ping tax he had paid to Government. Government levies from the 
fiquor-shop keepers £ 6 o (R6oo) a jear for every hundred trees lapped. 
Tnrec fourths of this the Iiquor-shop keeper pays ; the remaining fourth 
he recovers from the Bhanun who supplies the liquor. The Bhandiri s 
share of the tax amounts to £ts (RiSo) on one hundred trees for one 
year,— that is, a monthly charge of £i.sii.(Ri2|)on the one hundred trees, 
or on each tree a monthly tax of annas). 

I» Ratnagiri the \ield is said to vary from 35 to 6+ imperial gallons 
from each tree. In Ki ' * erage 4 ipinls 

(li seers) of juice a d The juice is 

seldom sold raw i ttios and sold by 

him to the Iiquor-shop kvuii me wages 01 an assistant the 

monthly charge for distilling the produce of one tree is about 2d. (it 

r<.r* /-I r •! * fH,' ^ /, ' .) • 


*i-k g •• .u Cuu:>itieiabuii, lapping, uisuiiing, &l., iiie 

Bhandiri pays about is. for vheptodnteol each p^m. Allow* 

ing for toss by estimating, instead of 5}. only 5 gallons, and he obtains 
3r. (Rt*8) for the spirit prepared from each palm. This leaves him a net 
profit of 7tf. (4i annas) on each tree, and ti he possesses a plantation of 
300 trees he makes a fairly good income. 

Of Ratndgiri, it is said, there are ordinarily three kinds of palm spirit, 
known respectively Oirdsi, phat or dAarri, and pftdtii: rin being the 
• -s a still stronger spirit 
• • • wholesale rates at which 

■ • •for the imperial gallon, 

, • • I pie), phu} It. i\d. (8 

• utdtt 4r pjef. 

*iit,piius aic uisuiitfu in private stills, hcensed to be kept at certain 
Dhanddns' houses under fixed conditions as required, in proportion lo 
the number of trees licensed to be tapped in the vicinity. One sliil is 
usually allowed for every 100 trees, and ibestiW-pol is Jimltcd to a capa- 
city of 20 gallons. 
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pERMKItTBD AND IjNrRRMrNTXO BeVCRaOB. 

This IS one of the forms of the so^alled palm»winc so much extolled by 
the e-irly Europe.in visitors to India. From what has been said in the 
preceding pages regarding the juice it may have been inferred that, if left 
tor TV short time niter removal Iromthetree.it rapidly lermentsand becomes 
intoxicating. This i» the tari or toddy (or in the case of the cocoa.nut 
more specifically known as the nlra), a beverage very extensively con- 
sumed m India. Fermentation is said lo fw prevented by the addition 
of a little lime to the fluid. The earthen vessels into which it drams 
are generally powdered with hme when the fluid is to be drunk in its 
fresh unfermented ftste, or is intended to be botfed down to Sugar or 
jogyery. U is also drawn early in the morning instead of being left 
on the tree merday. Robinson says of the Laccadive islanders that “they 
are still so strict m the abstinence from all fermented liquors, that the 
manulacture of toddy would not be toSerwted in the iilands," Sdf- 
ferment^ toddy « extensiiel^ used by the bakers in India in place 0/ 
j^east.^ W hen fermented the jmee maj be distilled into spirits or made 
into \inegar. One hundred gallons « fansields On an aierage tver^y- 
five cl arak by distillation. 
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Is repcviicd nntl evening: lor a number of days, a thm hytr 

bclnfi shivcti off 00 Mch occnsion, nnd the spiiheat the same time trained 
to bend do'unn-nrda. The time frquJred for thif Inhlitory proceaa varies 
from five to fifteen dnjs m difTcrent places. The lime when the spathe 
IS rc.ady lo >icld lodd> is correctly nscert.nned by the chaiterinff of birds, 
Inc cfotsding of insects, the dropping <rf juice, and other signs unmistakc- 
aole to theSdn.'ir. Thecnd of the spathe is then fixed mlo an earthen 
vessel caticd /ndarr, and A shpoffe.af is pneked into the flower to catch 
the oorinp hquor and convey the drops clear into the vessel. When the 
jatce begins to flow the bammermg is discontmued. A single spathe wiU 
continue to jjcld toddy for about a month, dunng which time the Sinir 
■ *u>ce a day and empties the jujce into his eroptUy (a 

■ ■ • ‘‘‘"••’■a fibrthandrepcatstheprocess men* 

he spatne an inch lower down, and In- 
serting its cvuv. • *. 'I he flow IS Jess during the heat of 

the day than at night. Onemi<. . iJthusaltend to^oorjotreej Forty 
trees wlJi yield about 13 Madras measures (ij to a gallons) of Juice — 7 
measures In the morning and 5 in the evening. Thu Is at the rate of 
about a quarter of a measure per tree. The Jcngih of time a tree will 
continue to yield vanes from six months to a 5 ear in very favourable soil. 
But it {9 not considered prudent to draw .nil the Juice one can from a tree, 
as It Will then become barren all the sooner. Dr. Shortt says the quantity 
of sap a tree will yield vanes according lo locality and the age of the 
spathe { 3 to 4 quarts Is the average qu-intity obtained m 34 hours for a 
fortnight or three weeks ** Sometimes this fluid is converted into what rs 
termed mra by hme-wasWng the vessels that collect the fluid in order to 
neutralise the acidity. It is then sold as a sweet nnd refreshing dnnk in 
the baaaors.*' « Todd>," he proceeds to say, " is also boiled down into a 
coarse kind of sugar called yoggrry, which is converted into molasses for 
the manufacture ot spirits, or tefinw Into uhlte or brown sugar before 
fermentation sets m.^' 

In Bofftbny the cocoa-nut palm is tapped for its juice In Ratndgiri fC«5, 
X • 34)$ m Kolibv {Xf; 38), in Khdndesh (A77, 333), in Thina (AY// , 
Parti., 3^5), and m Kdnara {.YK, Pari 1 ,38. Part //., 305) According 
lo the returns the wnter has had access to, there are some 3} milhoo trees 
In Bombay, of which about 30,000 to 40,000 are tapped for their juice. 

The following abstract from the KoUba ani PalnSgiri Gcerttetn may 
be accepted as fairly representing the process of lapping pursued m Bom- 
bay, the yield, rent paid, return and profit being there shown. The 
cocoa-nut gardens are generally owned by Hindus, who let the trees to 
rich Dhandfirjs, who agree to supply the owner of the liquor shops with 
fermented or distiJJed ji«ce From the very earliest times cocoa-nut trees 
have been taxed, a distinction b«ng made between trees kept for fruit and 
those set apart to be tapped. In the R.atn5giri district, it is staieth toddy 
trees let at from 2j to6j. (Ri toR^) ayear. In addition lorent, a Govern- 
ment tax on trees tapped has to be paid The maximum leviable ri^e was 
in Malabar and Deogad 2\d (1 anna 8 pie) a month or sr W (RiT)a 
year on each tree tapped. Under the new sjstcm a special ficCRse is 
granted to t.ip trees, at a fixed rate for each tree, and under certain con- 
ditions as to the number id trees included in the license. The licensee 
are allowed to sell t<^dy by retail at the foot of the trees, but not to disti », 
the latter privilege being vested exclusively m the licensed shop-keepers 
for the sale of country spint In KoUba, it is said, the crude 
fifteen trees costs the Bhandari about (Rii) a month ot U* 

annas) per each tree. Besides the wages of the distiller and cost ot »»e‘ 
the Bhanddri has to make good to tlicliquor-shop keeperpart of the p* 
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ping tax he had paid to Government Government levies from the 
liquor shop keepers jC6o (R600) a jear for every hundred trees tapped 
Three fourths of this the liquor-shop keeper pays , the Ttmaming fourth 
he recovers from the BbanoAn \«ho supplies the hquof The Bhandiri’s 

ne hundred trees for one 

i) on the one hundred trees. 

In BalrUigtrx the vidd is said to vary from 35 to 64. imperial gallons 
from each tree In Koldha a tree is said to y eld on an average 4 j pints 
(i 2 seers) of juice a day. or io| imperial gallons a month The juice is 
seldom sold raw* most of it is distilled by the Bhandin and sold by 
him to the hquor-shop keeper With the wages of an assistant the 
monthly charge (or QistiUing the produce of one tree is about (tt 


3* (Rt-8) lor the spirit prepared from each palm This leaves h m a net 
profit of 7d (4i annas) on each tree, and if he possesses a plantation of 
300 trees he makes a fairly good income. 

Of Ratndgin, it is said, there are ordinarily three kinds of palm spirit, 
known respectnely as rdri. pAnf ordWrt, and phtnt ran being the 
weakest and phtn% the strongest. In some places a still stronger spirit 
called dutasi is manufactured The average wholesale rates at which 
the farmers buy stock from the manufacturers are for the imperial gallon, 
iadt i^d (t anna to pte) ran (5 annas 7 p e). pkul U i^d (8 
annas 9 pie), pA/ni 3s 6id, (Ri>4^ and dufan 4s 9|d (Ra 6-4) 
The spirits are distilled in private stills, licensed to be kept at certain 
Bhand^ris* houses under fixed cond tions as required, m proportion to 
the number of trees licensed to be tapped in the vtciftily One still is 
usually allowed for every too trees, and the still pot is limited to a capa- 
city of 30 gallons 


FeitUtKKTso AND VKrRRMfHTBD BEVERAOE 
1 his 13 One of ».« » • j * » 

the early Eurof 

f ireceding page 
or a short time 
intoxicating 

more speaficaliy known as the nfra) a beverage very extensively con- 
sumed in Ind a Fermentation is said to be prevented by the addition 
of a little lime to the fluid. The earthen vessels into which it drams 
are generally powdered with lime when the fluid is to be drunk in its 
fresh unfermented state, or is intended to be boiled down to sugar or 
j^^ggtry It IS also drawn early m the morning instead of being left 
on the tree overday Robinson saysol the Laccadive islanders that they 
are stiU so strict in the abstinence from all fermented liquors, that the 
manufacture of toddy uould not be tolerated in the islands’ Self 
fermented toddy is extensively used by the bakers m India in place of 
jeast when fermented the juice may be distilled into spirits or made 
into vinegar One hundred gallons w tor* yields on an average twenty- 
five of arak by distillation 
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Palm Suoar 

Instead of bemg fermented, Ihe liquor may be eviporated down and 
Its sugar thus extracted "Eight gallons of sweet toddy, boiled over 
a slow fire, jielda gallons of a luscious!)«4wect Itgutd, whfch is called 
3°SS‘*y or sugar-water, which quantity bemg again boiled, the coarse 
brow n sugar called jaggery is produced The lumps of this are separately 
tied up in dried banana leaves ” {Hoyle) Dr Snortt says • “ 1 he sap 
IS poured into large pots over an oven, beneath which a strong wood- 
fire IS kept burning, the dead fronds and other refuse of the plants being 
used as fuel The sap soon assumes a dark brown semi-viscid mass, well 
known as jaggery or gar, which whilst warm is poured into earthen 
pots or pans for preseiwaiion Ten to twelve seers ot the sap yield one of 
3f>Sg**y . the value of a maund of this 3aggery is about s rupees In this 
state It IS sold to abkart contractors, sugar refiners, or merchants. The 
sugar refined comprises several sorts, known m the market as moist, raw, 
coarse, and fine sugar The jaggery js placed in baskets and allowed to 
dram , the watery portion or molasses dropping tntoa pan placed below. 
This is repeated, so that the Jaggery or sugar becomes comparatively 
white and free from molasses This sugar—for so it may now be called— 

IS put out to drj , and the lumps broken up , when diy it is termed raw- 
sugar, and weighs about 95 per cent of the whole mass, the rest of it 
being collected jn the form of molasses ** Thus cocoa.nui sugar is 
chiefly met with in the form of jaggery It is well known, however, that 
It IS capable of bemg refined according to European principles, and 
a certain amount of cocoa nut sugar is regularly prepared "The suc- 
cess of Dr d N Fonseca (author of the History of Goa) in con- 
verting toddy of the cocoa-nut tree into crystallized sugar, has been 
hailed with satisfaction by the pre-ss at Goa, and flattering calculations 
are made of the advantages tnat will accrue to the country from the 
development of this new industry ** (Bombay Gaeetfe) A simdar sugar 
IS prepared from the date-palm, from the palmyra-^lm, and from the 
Indian sagopafm (Caryota areas) The date palm is veiy largely used 
for this purpose m Bengal, and the cocoa nut and palmyra palms in 
Madras, while m Bombay, apparenily, sugar is only very occasionally 
made from the juices of these trees , but when extracled it 15 most gener- 
ally prepared from the palmyra or Caryota palms Some years ago 
the Government of Bombay, getting alarmed at the growth of the habit of 
toady-drtnkmg, brought Jessore ssigar manufacturers to try the eepen- 
ment of preparing sugar from the date-palms of the western presidency. 
According to the returns of the Surat district there are in that a«trict alone 
t, *95, 9^^ trees, of which 489395 were tapped in 1867-68 But 

it was found tnat the returns from sugar manufacture were so poor, as 
compared to the profits from the safe of tan, that the experiment practi- 
cally failed U IS not known whether or not sugar to any appreciable 
extent is actually prepared from the Bombay palms, nor even whrtner a 
license is necessary to tap trees for sap intended to be so G the 

ThAna district it is said ” Coarse sugar orgvl ts also made by boding the 
juice man earthen pot over a slow fine ” It is worth recording that, accord- 
ing to the Gazetteers, there arc 3,500,000 cotoa-wut trees m Bombay, 01 
which 50,000 are regular!) licensed Of palmyra palms there are said to 
be 47,810 trees in Surat alone, of which 16,739 are regularly lapped Oi 
Caryota palms there are 70,000 trees, of which about 20,000 are tapped , 
48,000 of these occur jij Kinara, 31,672 in KolSba, and the remainder 
in Ratndgm , . . 

In 3 recent report on the trade m Indian sugar issued by the uevenue 
nod Agricultural Department, no mention is made of palm sugar being 
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32,}00 

The wrItcrofth.atrepori.ndds: *' In 18X4-85 and 1S85-86 the .nrc.i tinder 
coco,Tnul, date ^.alms, .and p.nlm)T.as was 3t,ooo octcs and 38,000 .ncrcs 


p.alm. Taking the eusiom.afy estimate of too trees to the .acre, w c arrive 
at the conclu«ion that out of a total ol 7.776,500 trees, 570,000 were 
tapped, or perhaps only t.nnped for suj^ar, others being lapped for toddy . 
There exists in ail the works and reports the writer has been able to con- 
suit the pre.ntesl possible confusion as to whether or not the trees may 
be tiipped for sugar without paying the license levied on the tappings 
made with the view to the prep.nratioo of the beveraRe. It would be 
in«trucii\c to know if the 5,700 acres of cocoa-nuts m the above statement 
of Madras are exclusively set ap.irt for sugar, and are independent of the 
trees *poken of in exase reports as licensed for the preparation of toddy. 
If every tree tapped has to p.nv the heavy tax imposed on the preparation 
of the toddy, tt might fairly be Inferred that the (.ailure to dcvelopc a palm- 
sugar industry proceeded to some extent from that fact. But there arc 
many other difliculties to the creation of a large trade in p.alm sugar. 
In this respect the following passage will be found instructive:— 

“From time immemorial («c) the natives of Cejlon have known* j 
V- . ... i,.— j ..i< .1 t • , |uice of the cocoa- 1 

I ■ • ■ ■ ' . • • )f a letter from the 

T , • information as to 

■ ^ ^ palms for sugar- 

■ * ter, receiving considerable assistance 

?■" . 1 ( >’ ■ ■ ■ . • who, when we Iasi heard of hirrf, was 

, ■ . It occasion he sent us a quantity of 


cial principles. An experiment might be tried, however, labour being 
economised by the use of ladders, perhaps, and a larger use than the 
natives make in toddy-drawing, of safe passages from tree to tree.’’ 
{Tropical Agriculturist, 188J-83, 56S.) 

• De Candolle, quoting from Seeman^xajs, upon a tocU near Point do Galle 
may be seen “ Ihe figure of a native prince, Kotah Roya, to whom is attributed the 
discovery of the uses of the cocoa-nut, unknown before him , and Ihe earliest chronicle 
of Ceylon, the Maravama, does not mentioa this tree, although it carefully reports 
the fruits imported by different princes,” 
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Instead of being* fcrmcwctl, the linwormi) be evaporated »Io»n and 
Its sugar thus extracted "f ight /Rations of'succt todd\, lK;iled over 
.a 5lo\s fjfc, jfclfl 3 ^al)on« of n )u<c/oydt>5»fCi‘ hnwd, vi^tch /s culled 
fflfjfeiy or aug.ar*«ater, which ouantity being .again Iwiferf, the coarse 
Dfouh sugar called produced The lumps of this .arc sepantely 

tied up in dried banana leaves " (Royte) Dr Shortt says • ”/hc san 
IS poured into large pots over nnoven, beneath which n strong wom* 
fire 15 kept burning, the dead fronds and other refuse of the plants being 
used as fuel The sap soon .assumes .a rlark brown sem»*viscid mass, well 
known os jas'gei’y or grfr, svluch whilst warm is poured mto earthen 
pels or pans for prcjervatien Ten fo livelve seers of the soppeld one of 
jOi^gery, the vflluc of a tnaund of }figgery is about 9 rupees In this 
state It is sold to eftinri contractors, sugar refiners, or merchants. The 
sugar refined comprises several sorts, known In the market as moist, raw, 
coarse, nnd fine sugar The jaggery is placed in baskets and .allowed to 
dram j the waterv portion or molasses dropping into .a pan placed below. 
This IS repcatcJ, so that iho jaggery or sugar becomes comparatively 
white and free from molasses This sugar-^forsoit may nowbe called— 
IS put out to dry, and the Jumps broken up, when liry it is termed raiv 
sugar, and weighs about 55 per cent of the whole mass, the test of it 
being collected in the form of molasses" Thus coc»vi»niit sugar is 
chieuy met with in the form of jaggery It >9 well known, however, that 


It IS capable of being refined according to Furopean principles, and 
a certain .amount of cocoa nut sugar is regutarl) prepared “The suc- 
cess of Or d N Fonseca (author of the Ihtioty tf cca), in con- 
verting toddy of the cocoa-nut tree mto crystallired sugar, has been 
hailed wuh satisfaction by the press at Coa, and flattering calculations 
are made of the advantages that will accrue to the country from the 
developrnenl of this new industry ** (i5£»w^ay Cagette) A sirrular sugar 
IS prepared from the date-palm, front the palmyra-palm, and from the 
Indian sago-palm (Caryota ureas) The date palm is very largely used 
for this nuroose in Dencak and the cocoa nut and palmyra palms in 


for this purpose in Bengal, and the cocoa nut and palmyra palms in 
Madras, while in Bombay, apparently, sugar is only very occasionally 
made from the juices of these trees , but when extracted it is most gener- 
ally prepared from the palmyra or Caryota palms home years "igo 
the Government of Bomb^, getting alarmed a* the growth of ifte habit of 


ally prepared from the palmyra or Caryota palms Some years "igo 
the Government of Bombay^ getting alarmed a* the growth of the habit of 
toady-dnnking, brought Jwsore sugar manufacturers to try the experi- 
ment of preparing sugar from the date-palms of the w estern presidency. 
According to the returns of the Surat dislnct there are in that district 


:ar manufacturers to try the experi- 


1,103,901 dale palm trees, of which 489,395 were tapped in 1867 68 But 
It was found that the returns from sugar manufacture were so poor, as 
compared to the profits from the sale 01 iart, that the experiment 
I cally failed It is not known whether or not sugar to any appreciable 
' extent IS BctaaVy prepared from the Bombay palms, nor even whe her a 
license is necessary to tap trees for sap intended to be so used Ul tne 
ThAna district it is said « Coarse sugar or gwf is also made 
juice m an earthen pot over a slow fire " U is worth recording that, c - 
ing to the Gazetteers, there are 3,500 000 cocoa-nut trees m Bombay, o 
which 50,000 are regularly licensed Of palmyra palms there are Mid 0 
be 47.&10 trees in Surat alone, of which 16,739 are regularly tapped O 

Caryota palms there are 70,000 trees, of which about 20 ow are tapped, 

. 48,000 of these occur m Kiinara, 21,672 m Ko!5ba, and the remainder 

In 3 recent report on the trade «n Jndian sugar issued by 
and Agricultural Department, no tnention is made of palm sugar o g 
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prrpatd in Ho-'ltas, so |hat itr*ayl»" jr'ened thi* lrt^« I censed to ^ 
i>ppr,| are cr*pt i-ed rrl rt’r in lh^ supply rA loddy It is ro’cwrrthv, in 
paumr. lh-1 it sh 1 pas t^e Unreal aod Madras to make sugar 
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Tbc«t«'tto(>VjiU»7.nrjflcM» 1 "In lF*i-*5ar<l th«* arra uM<t 

ct«T>a.r«i, clair ar.'l ra!frjrA* •»% 3i/r»r*acTr» ar<J 3®,r*>nA<rt« 

anl the rnmutTi 3aY*o laVh* tra and loo^ Uk!i« 
r-awn S 'ITk I ("al cjuar'H^ tA jacc^ry pr<!o r«l frr^ tnrru-nul*. .kc , i» 
apparm* 1 > tnorc ilian tlat i Jcairftt ftetn •«caf*<anf.** In a «paial rr- 
p >rt on iVic c»xna m,T i*»uc^d I*) ll< llorrm? and Acncul'ufai Drpart* 
incnt in t‘®(nt %ia» rt'inaud tljt ihrtc •ittc 7.?;65 aerm undff that 
palm TaVmc the cuM'^ary c''ifnatc of ion tfc<« to the aftr, »e arriv" 
at ihr exmtlij'ion that out of a to’al of 7.7;f»Son trte«, S7o.rrxi nrfc 
tawird, or prtl an» cmlj tarprd for lofar, others l«onf: tapped fee loddj 
itureesiOMn ail tlie«rnksard fep>-*t« the writer has l»etn ah’e to con. 
lull the* erratnt pcnnl’c <onfuM«nas In %hetl^ rr nni tie trm tnaj 
i>c tapped ff>r mpar snthmjt psjmc tf^ ltfef»«e leaied on the fppinrs 
msdc «ilh the sur*- in tie preparati'm rf ihe beverase. It «nuld be 
irntruc'iST to krcni if the a<Tr* sf eoervi «o*s m |! r alimr stniemenl 
c 4 Madras are esclipotlj sn apart for siipar, and are »ftf*epenrf''nt of the 
trees rpe Venn* m e»fi»c reports as |icen»fij Ire the prrpsrsiion of lotJd), 
|l <rsrr\ tree tapped 1 ss m ps\ thr hessy i^t «mp.MrtJ on tl e preptraiion ; 
of tl c |oi!d), iimijjht fa rU t»e inferresl that the failure tn de% elope a pilm* 
suRir sndusjfs prsKeedecl In some eateni («im that fact llui there are 
man) rthrr ihflicultiet in t1»e crntion of a larce trade in palm sugir. 
In this respect the fnliossinj: nisnjje mill l>c found insimeioe i— 

**Irom time immemorial (nej the nun-cs of Cenlon luase knoun* 

I nw to produce ers sfilliml supar from the inspissitcd Juice o^ the cocoa* 
nut spoihe Alioul thirls )eir» iro, in consequence of a letter from the 
Inc Mr J Gtanville Taylor, of Hotlicaloa, nskinjj for infoemHion ns to 
the prolnble success of nttcmptinfi to utihxe cocoa nut nilms for supnr. 
mokini;, ssc went full) into the milter, receiving consuJcnble issistance 
frumMr.D O Amesekere, a pniclnr who, when we list heird of hirrf, was 
pr.iciisinir at Kuruncgili Un tint occision he sent us a cjuintity of 


scile w ill not piy Huropeins wlicn the mailer is entered into on commer- 
cial principles. An experiment might be tried, however, hbour being 
economisci! b) the use of lidders, perbips, and a larger use thin the 
natives make m toddv dnwing, of safe passages from tree to tree.’ 
[Tropical Agrteullunsl, iS 8 j’ 8 j, s 6 S ) 
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Tht Coc<«>n«t r»!mi Spd:U. 


CiJMfcjfT MAWt or *vn Cr>ctn*'fVT JioorRt. 

U ihii atfotUd tn iHai S( t!rt>‘rvr» not'cr. The 

• ■ - , ■ ‘ • trf iJfrjrah in 

■ ■ ' ' »■ * t • ' ■ ■ ■ til fwiJrn «w^3r 

> •;•«,■ . yit rnhM with 

chunam (or m:‘ ' * !*• ■• -— — - rrcAt heat at^l 

mtaheannei - . he brickbycn 

in pftparme , » *- • ■, i- ■ outfit c.i«or 

oi/, it etilain • ■ ■ - ‘in which the 

seocl* Mt boitftJ/' 

Iti ■S’/'eni* ^neyc/e^tfi/ij there occur* the Wlowinsf re^3fdin|f Ccyfon 
ja^gcryj "Amonpi a variety ot puryimn to wVch 5t»»put » that of 
Wing ntuej with the white €>f egpt and with time from bumt coral or 
ahetl*. The retuU a tcnactou> cemtot, capable of rectiring 50 ‘beauti- 
ful a pohih that it cto only with djAicuiiy be dljunguijhed from the 
finest white nvtfblc.'* 

This subject appears to be wtH wonhy of chcmieinnves%at»on, for 

.t... «• Of tW* lOCTCdlCrtt 10 

« be employetl to replace 

. •« • the Rarmenls ol who- 

. . • • . wiM ^tntfig ifnttnets 

• i Dye,CiW‘) 


SPlBtT. 
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r*i.M SriRtT OR A»uk. 

Instead of being consumed as a fermented beverage the palm wine 
J *»• - ..1 • , . - separate record 

• ■ « ■ all rest satisfied 

• to be lapped. 

■ g the method of 

taxation and process of distilfaiion gcnefaliy pursueti. The present notice 
of cocoa-nut spirit may theftfore be concluded by the following note 
kindly furnished for this work t—- 

“ Or. Uyon. of Bomb.sy, has recorded some interesting details regard- 
. , . • — ^1 — 1- In 

■ ■ 'ibM. 

• •• . hree 

■holic 

strength attained by ‘the samples: as well as the strengiii ut samples 
coli^ed during the twelve day-hours, when examined the morning alter 
collection 


Proof SFlRir P8* CENT. 



Cocoi-nut j 

Date- 

palm. 

Drah 

(Oorassus)- 

AT/^A/ sameUt. 




3 hours after collocUon ..... 

r>s 

lO'O 

s*s 

80 

$"9 

4'7 

MaximuRi strength ...... 

ii’O 

IfO 


Day samples. 


j 

6*5 

15 hours attsfColl-ctHin . . . , . 

idB 

'■•' 1 
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** Or. Lyon finds that m toddy collected in pots which have previously 
been used, fermentation commences before tne pots are removed from 
the tree. The toddy appears to attain its maximum strength within 24 
hours after removal from the tree. .The volume of toddy yielded is greater 
during the twelve night than twelve day hours. Comparing trees of the 


SPIRIT. 


Vinegar from Palm Wnae. — Nearly every writer who has dealt with VINEGAR. 

' RiihieM nf thp iiRf^fuI r"”** *- •«- * --- | Z 62 Q 


the subject of the useful p' 
prepared from the juice, 
tillation, it IS said, twenty 
the acetous fermentation 
being allowed to ferment. 


STRUCTURE OF THE WOOD. 

Outer wood clos^grainedj and heavy. Vascular bundles black 


TIMBER. 

1630 


possesses great elasticity, and is for this' reason particularly wefl adapted 
for temporary stockades which are exposed to cannon-shot.” {Drury,) 


DOMESTIC SACRED USES. 

So many of these have already been alluded to that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to attempt to enumerate the thousand and one uses to which the 
palm is pul by the people of India, Under sugar or jaggery on the op. 

^ _ Ti u/, *- _ „ 1 t — . ».t. .. . ggjing uses of the 

> • This art is much 

being much ad- 

^ • . . sally used as the 

water-bowl of their smoking-pipes or hutah. In Madras these shells are 


DOMESTIC. 
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Hulcah 

Bowls. 



a graphic account of the manner m which the cocoa.nut enters into the 
every-day lifeof the people of the tropics:— 

Dickens in Household Words says: "To a natue of Ceylon the 
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cocoa»nut palm calls up a Mwle range o{ ideas, it assoantes itself with 
nearly every want and convenience of his fife It might tempt him to 
assert that if he were placed upon the earth with nothing else whatever 
to minister to his necessities thin "the cocoa«nul tree, he could pass his 
existence in happiness and content. When the Cingalese villager has 
felled one of these trees after It has ceased bearing (say m its seventieth 
year), with its trunk he builds his hut and his buHock-sfall, which he 
Ihitches with Us leaves His bolts and bars are slips of the bark, by 
which he also suspends the small shelf which holds tne stock of home- 
made utensils and vessels He fences his little plot of chillies, tobacw, 
and fine gram with the leaf-stalks The infant is swung to sleep m a rude 
net of cmr stnng made from the husk of the fruit, its mc^ of rice and 
scraped cocoa-nut is boiled over a fire of cocoa nut shells and husks, and 
is eaten off a dish formed of the plaited green leaves of the with a 
spoon Cut out of the nut-shell When he goes a fishing by torch-hght, his 
net 15 of cocoa-nut fibre, the torch, or chute, is a bundle of dried cocoa-nut 
leaves and flower-stalks, the little canoe is a trunk of the c«oa palm tree, 
hollowed by his own hands He carries home his net and his string ot 
hsh on a yoke, or pmgs, formed ofa cocoa nut stalk, NVhen he is 
he drinks of the fresh juice of the young nut , when he is hungp' he cats its 
soft kernel If he has a mind to be merry, he sips a glass of arrack, dis- 
tilled from the fermented jmee of the 
cocoa-nut castanets, if he be weary he quaffs toddy, or the 
luice, and he flavours his curry with vinegar made from this t^dy 
should he be sick, hts body will be rubbed with cocoa nut oil • « 
his coflec with jaggeey or cocoa-nut sugar, and softens it with 
milk . It IS stooed bv the iicht of a lan 




milk. It IS sipp# by the light of a lamp consti acted from a eproa-nut 
shell andfed by cocca nut oil Hisdoors, his vyindows, his fj«*ve^his 
chairs, the water-gutier under the eaves, are all made from the of 

the tree His spoons, his forks, his basins, his mugs, hts ms 

jars, his child's money-box, are all constructed fr^ the 
Over his couch when born and over his grave when buried, ^ b^nch ot 
cocoa-nut blossoms is hung to charm away evil Jrirrelv’ in 

course, a European picture some of the ,__£,rtance 

accordance with fact. It is, however, a true picture of the ^ 
of the « Prince of Palms” to the inhabitants of the tropical , 

In order to convey some idea of the numerous Exhibition 

palm, the following extract from the Colnnal i.. orenared 

Catalogue may be here reproduced ® A«,stant to the 

from the palm, exhibited by Mr M O Pereira, Head Assistant to tne 

Govemment Medical Storekeeper, Bombay . . n .1,,, .faff. 

itisusedfor stuffing cushions muki g p 

(s) Spoon (t/KO-Osed m the advantage over 

natives for dr.nking gruel . h’S 

the metallic one of not being corroded _7,/Manficdbutter) 

(3) Drainer (Zdrif) —Used for draining food fried ing/if(clanhcaDutierj 

or oil 

(4) Ladle (Doha) — Used for water. . , , d-dv 

(5) Ladle, small iBudJ.) —Used by natives for 

use from an earthen vessel containing the yearly 0 q y 

It IS not corroded by the oil . , ^ .u.. classes. 

(6) Hubble bubble (£?«<//«*).— This is the hukah of the poorer c 

(7) Beads {Jlfartt\ the cocoa-nut 

<8) Vinegar — Made of the juice (loJdy)oi tne c 

palm, 
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(9) Pickle iX-oncht, Ach&r) — Made of the pith of the top of the fresh tree 
' 'the same palm, 

( 10 ) » 

(11) . . leaf. 

(12) Broom, Goa {Kersunl, Butare, Zadu ) — Mads of leaf-nbs, it is 

much used for sweeping purposes 

(13) Strainer {Mandord) —The sheaths by which the leaves are held firm 

to the tree. Used for straining cocoa«nut ]utce {toddy) and cocoa- 
nut milk, and for general straining in the cook-room 

(14) Woolly floss {Burd) — Much used as a styptic for cuts by the ioddy 

drawers and cultivators, 

(15) Blossom (Afont/) — The blossom m the state when it is tapped for 

drawing juice (toddy), 

(16) Cham (5 inkU Kargol^, — Used round the waist to retain the loin cloth 

The sue is for a child Set m metal may be used as a watch 
guard. 

(17) Drum (DJiolif) —Made of a piece 0/ the trunk of the cocoa-nut 

tree 

(18) Wood piece of rafter (Barod Made of the lower part of 

the tree 10, 20, and 35 feet in length. 

(19) Oil (Khobrel) —Oil expressed in the native mills for commerce. 

(20) Oil (iftiihel) —Oil extracted from fresh cocoa-nuts by rasping fine, 

ji. --t.,. ...j. ,i I ands or by 

d internally 
results. 

( 81 ) P • . ^ 

( 23 ) Lujuot (Daru, Kosht ifrai/i) —Spirituous liquor 60* U.P, distilled 

( 83 ) P 

of the Portuguese. I here is no native name for it, and it is onlv I 
known to the Native Christians of Bombay. Drunk hot fora cold, 
one or two cupfuls 

(84) Liquor (Fhtntiarxi Port Dohrado) (douhte) — Liquor mide of cocoa- 

nut (toddy) juice by redistillation 20" U P., formerly much used 
for making medicinal tinctures and country brandy, 

(*5) Cocoa-nut ( VarrI) — ^This fruit takes a year to npen. 

(26) Sweetmeat (t^drhpak) —Prepared from the kernel of the nut 

(27) Sweetmeat —Prepared from the kernel with saffron 

(28) Splints (Hamhi) —Made of (pe^y) the spathe of the blossom used 

for this purpose by the taddjt drawers and natives of Goa, &c 

(29) Door mats. — Madeof the fibre of man> shapes and sizes by natives 

and in the jails 

(30) Buggy mats.— Made of the fibre of many shapes and sizes by 

natives and in the jails. 

(31) Carnage mats.— Ufade of the fibre of many shapes and sizes by 

natives and in the jails. 

(32) Floor mats —Made in Malabar and m the Bombay jails of different 

sorts and colours. 

( 33 ) Cage (Ptnjara, Khnri) —Made Of the rib of the leaf. 

(34) HornfAz-ifui r<»«/oroj— Madeoftheleafof the palm; gives a loud 

sound when fresh. 

(35) Horn, small Sizt {DhaUi Ptpdni) —Made of the leaf of the palm, 

gives a loud sound when fresh, 

(35) Toy parrot —Made b) childrenof the leaf of the palm ; when 
new it looks better. 
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coco.i-nut palm calls up a wide range oi ideas } it assoaates hself s»Hb 
nearly every want and convenience ol his life U might tempt him to 
assert that it he were placed upon the earth with nothing else v,hatc\er 
to minister to his necessities than the cocoa-nut tree, he could pass his 
evjsjence in happiness and content. When the Cingalese villager has 
felled one of these trees aficr jt has ceased bearing (say in ils seventieth 
year), with us trunk he builds his hut and his bul1ock*stalI» which he 
thatches with its leaves. His bolts and bars are slips of the bark, b> 
which he also suspends the small shelf which holds ine stock of home- 
made utensils and vessels. He fences his hltle plot of chillies, tobacco, 
and fine grain w ith the leaf-stalks The infant is s" ung to sleep m a rude 
net of coir string made from the husk of the fruit; its meal of nee and 

scraped cocoa-nut * . • ' ” «i/-. — i 

is eaten off a di< • • ‘ ' 

spoon cut out of tl • •• “. 

net is of cocoa-nut , • . , * ’ ' 

leaves and flow er- * . * ’ 

hollowed bv his o' • * 


tilled from the fermented juice of the palm, and dances to tnusit umuuc 
. . . •* . * «.■ »ii* i.nfermenied 

. • us todd> 

sweetens 

~ 1 ’ -a-nut sugar, and soitciis U witii cocoa-nut 

ht of a lamp consii ucied from a coeoa-npl 
His doors, his windows, his shelves, his 
J. r— ‘ivA wood of 
■ lars, his 

the nut. 


chairs, tl • 
the tree 

l>ver hts couch when born and over his grave wneu 
cocoa-nut blossoms is hung to charm away evil spwita. i ' » 

cour'--. - ^ .omp of the illustrations being scarcely in 

acce . ' ’ ’ 

of tl ' 

pair ‘ ■ ’ ■ .1 

Cslaloguemaybe^berereproduced^ ‘^’'ptSa. H«d AKisB-'l .'o 

husk , 10 this state 
,ing rope mats, &c. 
peans, and by the 
le advantage over 

/if(clarified butter) 

or oil 

( 4 > Ladle (Dofio) —Used for water. «,! fnr dailv 

(5, L.dl., .^11 <^»fA)-U«d_by_"_=l.v« 

M, ot the poorer classes. 

{g .. .. . yrf,) ol the 

palm, 
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(5) Pickle {_ljsrtc'ht,Ac)iir\ — of the pith of the top of the fr«h tree 


lcnf*nbs ; It n 

■ nrc hc!<J firm 
>) and cocoa* 

■ b) the io^iy 
is tapped for 

drifting juice {toiJf) 

(l6) Ctuln (i'inf/rA'uryj/JJ.— Used found the mist to retain the loin cloth 
The sue is for a child Set in metal maj be used as a snatch* 
guard, 

irj) Drum (DAefif/) — Made of apiece of the trunk of the cocoa-nut 
tree 

(i8) Wood piece of raflcr (DdroJ l{<tnti).»Madc of the lorvcr part of 
the tree to, 30, and 35 feet m (engih. 

<t9) Oil (A7i«SrW) —Oil cspreiscd in the native mills for commctre. 

(ao) Oil (ifulliet) —Oil e.ctraeied from fresh cocoa-nuts b\ ravping fine, 
drjing, andprcsjing beiueen coir and masting vitn hands or by 
... ... 

(at) I « 

(«) ' lied 

<33) P • . -.1 

• i‘ • • . I • 

• -S'. , * 

one or t«o cupfuls, 

(34) Li<iuer (FfttniJaru Port Di^irado) (i^eiif/r) —Liquor m.ade of cocoa- 
nut (toddy) juice by rcdistillaiion 30* U.P,; formerly much used 
for making medicinal tinctures and country brandv . 

(*S) Cocoa-nut ( t drel\ — This fruit takes a jear to npeti. 

(aO) Sweetmeat (NdrJi^ai’) -^Preptrcii from the kernel of the nut. 
izj) Sweetmeat— prepared from the kcrnelwilh saffron 

(28) -t-' - r t,w, yjgj 

(29) ■ ” • ■ ■ atives 

anu in tiie jaiiv 

fjo> Buggy mats —Made of the fibre of many shapes and sites by 
nativesand in the jails. 

(31) Carnage mats.— Made of the fibre of many shapes and sues by 

natives and in the jails 

(32) Floor mats.— Made in Malabar and in the Bombay Jails of different 

sorts and colours * 

(33) Cage (Pmjard, Khurf) — Made of Iherjbof the leaf. 

(34) Horn(Pipa«i roiifora)— Madeoftheleafof the palm; gives a loud 

sound when fresh. 

(35) Horn, small size (DhaM Pi/> 4 n$) -^Made of the leaf of the palm; 

gives a loud sound when fresh. 

(36) Toyparrot(PopaO— Madebychildrenoftheleafofthepalm; when 

new It looks better, 
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(37) Toy parrot !a caj'O P/’A-a — a^-j- •* t . . • , 

leaf of the pa , • 

(38) Leaf -woveo, C J • 

houses; has •“ , . 

(39) Root (iViSl).— .Used medicmaliy, astringent, and as a gargle for sore 

mouth. 

(40) Rope {iC4th4, Sutnhkd^.’^THs is extensively used. 

( 4 ^) OiUhottie (Dowla).— Hung beneath the laboun-cart with castor oil and 

(4*) '■ ingent; 


(43) ' ■ • ■ catch- 

igation 

puraases (model). 

(44) Conduit — A conduit pul under the hole of the trough for 

conveying water for irrigation purposes. 

(45) Adapter (Mifd).— Piece of the adapter used for connecting the native 

still to the condenser. 

(46) (rMWiMMo).— Native musical instrument, used by the poorer classes. 

(47) Beam {Bdhil ). — Piece of beam of the shape used for houses, ft is 

also used for fishing-stakes In the sea; generally two cocoa-nut 
trees make a stake do to -70 feet long. 

(48} Rosary box.— Made of immature cocoa.nuts. 

<49) Charcoal Powder (/iro/«fh~*Burnt shell used for preparing black and 
lead^coloured washes for houses. 

(50) Broom Made of the ribs of the used by the IJomb.iy 

(51) • i / t.... »• .*• t •• • • • ■ • . 1 1 ■ ; used 

V • •• • c . • * .* i y •,*,'*» jn the 

helds. . . _ . . 




(56) - ■ 

j , ■ . 

f57)FI-- ■ ■ ... 

(sS) Tw wiOi «M«c itii (A'o.<»)).— Midi by bumin). the ihrilj in « 


(S9) 

<60 ‘ ■ 
(ta) 

<63) : ’ 
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CS*) Harfe (.SiS> Cijzw£y. 5''‘<£j7t).— gsed as faeL. Especially fcrtacka'g' 
ptirpcsffl al^ affcrds cstr fibre, 

Scjc^ — 3 Ca£e cf tire s&elL T6e rcnnd aati deep cres are used as 

liin&rmr caps, 

CS) Kcibelta — C'edfcr jcting-tullccis aedbaEiTces tacarts, 

plcu?^, ciT- mTI gy 

(%•) S ac 5 r (r^tf^JpjSj — Used Ter ^e gi T jTg-cQt artaJes ; a g c r' e ' i rba; sfinilar 
cne B grracaed to the cart fia- car-jiag- stra* cr grass, 

C£S 5 Tect 5 »&tas 6 as Tbe pv** c£ tfie- ticsscnt are ng»*<y 

toctS,fcresbes, 

C %3 Etos&ija C&'TOta, Eicrfra^. — Tbe pednrcfcs cf d'e brcssaa are used 
forwErrerasbing' Senses* .Vtt- 

Cjc} FTTriif (’£'af-Cfia>g«)- — U^ed fcrHIiidrng’fcoIfc^S aadbaSvTcesw&ile 
yefted to tf'c Fessiaa wbes?, cil-aiill, 

Nest (fftarto:, Gi<r»’^,—lL3diibTtin& cut cf tSe ficreef tbeleaf- 
Ct^J & a a (.SlifiaV — 5 tadecfencsi"<mt*cil;fcis brger pertsaag^ cf water 
tfian any ctSer snap. 

fpjJ Eats fiir cfiiei.— weed (catxa-cnr), 

(7^ Qtl-<aiss Civets}. — OH-cafa frem tSe na=«e tniC, 

<:0 Fafear (s!a^) (fa£r7ia'rO.---Tcy oade fcy t£e tcys cf tSefikberrea 
daas- 

C7) Eca^ Eabiar f£<«£ 5 s}.— Ter irade £:▼ tie fc«jy? cf tie fisieraea 
(;3) Eesad tsreeL 

(75) &ast (^littrr) —Used as tr:na_ 

( 3 q) O ar pai* Ctt (^cai, Used fcv tie nadres farcdel). 

C^t) Fetosi ( cade ) — T&e asi cf* scat cf tie leaTSS 5 tier cro- 

t&re 2fl per cat cf aai- 

Ccca-aiC, aierdve (Tirraf ySreS, Used as ffcaC fbr begta- 

ners oj yv jiuu pg. 

<33} Scadac.— •'nie spadis p re p^ir e d fitr dftortng fxes Cto£/»), A thfe 
^tes g fens calm, stent dtree turms a day, Tbe’j’t'cs fiQ>»s 
fern this aad d dps dewc mm an eartici pctsi^ended oq purprse, 
Asnmilpierect tic leaf fe fired abeve tD pi=»eat die bertemef die 
pet feni tcucfi.i:g- tfie petnt, tfie sfieath cf tie leaf ceverng the 
ctcudi cf tfie pet to keep ctrt STo, 

Ccdills.— A dumercal Deal fcr die rsfase seearecd err cTeanurs' fte*so 
erSax fibres, I 


CCJEZSnc. 


r537 


CODONOrSIS, GcuFl^n^sST- 

[t. j , Ca2?AsriLtc2£, 

Ccdcccpsis (TTSiS, Bail,; TL Br. LU^ B 2 ^ UJr 

Vere.— 

Fafi-i^a^ — A he-fiaceecs plant e mnen nr tfie N- W. H" ns^ayi feri 
Kasbriir to Garfrral at aittsdes frcri 8,CQc tii tc,crc fe-^ d^mnboted 
into Agfiamstdn- 

atirr.gne. — Aitnhrscn (JCara-n VjZarZjyrr, if ZetruSac. X7X, I 

ij;' says • — ^“Tfie race? and Iswes cf Ccdcscpais are e?af^i» j-to pcultxes j 
and e-toTc y ed in tfie cream’ ent cf fer3i«es, ulcere, and wcuai^’* 

Fccd^-~“X'’e larp* ton-rect s 2“tored r”t 3 ffeer ard eaten rn 1 
Laficnl** la Karaat m B to te eaten ra» 1 


162S 


aesrezsz. 

r535 

ifcco, 

040 
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COCOS 

nucifera. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Cocoi-nut Palm : Domesflc Appliance's. 


(37) Toy parrot in e 4 ge{Pm/arj,fIA^s().-Madebjchildren from the 

leaf of th’ , ■ - , • - ‘a : . 

<3S> Lea/ wore C. • ; .'.i; ■ ! • . ■ _ • . • . • , 

houses; ' ■' ■ * • • ■ .< • ■ ■■ ■ 

( 39 ) Root(A/tlf, --1 . . . f . 

mouth. 

{40) Rope Sutnbha).-~-T‘h 3 S is extensively used. 

(41) I - - * • 

<42) ■ 

children are fond of it. 

C43) Trough [Panshira ). — Trough made of cocoa*nut tree, used for catch- 
ing water drawn from a well with a Persian tvhee! for irrigation 
purposes (model). 

(44) Conduit iPanhal).-—X conduit put under the hole of the trough for 

conveying water for irrigation purposes. 

(45) Adapter (fy<iW).-^Piece of theacApierused for connecting the native 


• ' the poorer classes. 

>ed for bouses. It is 

also used for fishing-stakes in the sea; generally two cocoa-nut 
trees make a stake 60 to 70 feet long. 

(48) Rosary box.— Made of Immature cocoa.nuls. 

(49) Charcoal Powder (fiTo/sd),— Burnt shell used for preparing black and 


(50) 

(51) 


(52) 

(53) 

(54) 


fields. 


■ • • ■ imbay 

.1 , • 

. : used 

t • on the 


/\ .kn -r *1... In..r 


( 55 ) 

( 5 <S) 


(57) o ■ ■ 

(58) Tar with acetic add (AWef).— Made by burning the^ shells in a 

pot with a small hole in the bottom, placed on another, heated by 
fire on all sides. Used by the natives for ringworm and skin diseases. 

(5 9 ) Rope Made of vanous sorts and sixes. 

(do) Brush {Chavdr) Made of the husk of the nut for cleaning sieves, 

washing baskets and rice-drainers (Shibum)^ 

(fix) Sagar, molasses (Gfif).— Made of the juice {toddy) tn Goa. 

(63) (Ban ^. — Peeled from the outer part of the stem of the leaf. Is used 

.. • .KiA 

rfit'i s V.”’ .~J. i he higher classes of 

■ ■ iay.*’ At weddings 

y . 1 . i 
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The Cocoa*cat PaJm : Oomeitic ApplUaces. 


CODONOPSIS 

orata. 


) Hokk (SJl, ChariJ, Sedan).— Vied M fuel, nspecially for backing DOMESTIC. 
purpo«« al«o afTord* coir fibre. 

I Swops.— Made of the shell. The round and deep ones arc u«cd as 
drinking cups. 

I Neck belts for j-oWngbunocks and bufTaloes to carts, 


tooib*brushcs. 

I Broshes {Knnehd, A'l/fArJ).— The; peduncles of the blossom are used 
for «hhe« .ashing houses, Ax. 

\ Bliad (pol^Dlid/’an),— Vied for blinding bullocks and bufTatocs n hile 


than any other soap, 

) pQ^es and toys.— Rings, t» hips, neckties, rattles, crosses, Ac. 

) Bats for cricket.— M.adc of the uood (cocoa*nut). 

) Oil.cakes (Pend).— Olkcake from the natise null. 

1 Patimar (FLifemar/i.—Toy made by the b<^-s of the fishermen 
class. 

1 Boat, fishlog (/Mte).—Toy made by the boys of the fishermen class, 
1 Kernel (Khobrt) —Dry kemcl. 

1 Stem {7hinfdr) —Used as broom. 

> Charpal, Cct (A'/irff, BJJ) —Used by the natives (model), 

} Potaih (crude) (A7i,fr) —The ash of the stem of the leases} they pro* 
duce 30 per cent of ash. 

I Cocoa-nut, abortlTe ( l'4n$d AVrrf, PrfAi/),— Used as flaats for begin* 
^neri in suimmtng. 


mouth of the pot to keep out flies. 

Codillcl.*— A commercial term for the refuse separated on cleaning hemp 
or flax fibres. 


CODONOPSIS, JPall.; Gen Pl.,n.,ss7. 

[ t . 6 o , Jig . 3 f Campasulacek. 

Codonopsis ovata, Btnlh.; FI. JBr. Ind.,III„ 433 : RoyU^ HI., 233, 

VecoL—Udit. 

Habitat.— A herbaceous plant common in the N. W. Himdtaya from 
Kashmir to Gurhwii at altitudes from 8/>oo to 12,000 feet, distributed 
into Afphdnistin 

Medicsne. — AHchison {Kuram Valley Flora, inZinn Soe. your , XIX., 
i 4 f) says: — “The roots and leaves of Codonopsis are made Into poultices 
and employed in the treatment of bruises, ulcers, and uounds “ 

Food.— “The large taproot is ground into flour and eaten in 
Lahoul" (Sletoarti Atlchisott). In Kuram it is said to be eaten raw 
or cooked, 

C. 1640 
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COFFEA, Ltnn , Gen PI , //, 

[Rubiacejk 

Coffea arabica, Lmn , FI Br Ind, ///, /^j, ^yight, Ic, A 33, 
Coffee, Eng , CKVt Fr , VLkvvzz, Germ 

Vern —-Bun (the berry)* *''**—'• * ■* - ■* ^ " t 

bun, Sun* co^«e coffi, 

Ktvsan, liun, kaf^vta, 6r 
Mar Bund iochftn il 

tapt TA' " *Hfo, eawa eo/it, Mal» , 

KapM, ^ gahva, kahtna kvthva, 

Arab , cahtsa, Pers , fCa~pnot, 

hapht si, , 


Bstereoces — R»»5 Ft C B is,^ Bre„dis, Fcr F^.^d/ 
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Coffee Cultivation. 


Habitat —'Most authors seem to agree that the coffee plant is indi> 
genous to Abyssinia, the Soudan, and the coasts of Guinea and Mozam* 
bique " Perliaps m these latter localities, so far removed from the 
centre, it mas be naturalised from cultivation No one has }et found it 
m Arabia, but this may be explained by the difficulty of penetrating into 
the interior of the country If it is discovered there it will be hard to 
prove it wild, for the seeds, which soon lose'their faculty of germinating, 
often spring up round the plantations and naturalise the species This 
has occurred in Brazil and the West India Islands, where it is certain the 
coffee plant was never indigenous ’* {De Candolle'S 

It IS a small, much branched tree or bush 15 to 20 feet in height, with 
whitish bark and white orange-hke flowers The fruit, which is red on i 
ripening, is about the size of a small cherry, and contains two seeds, 
closely united These, on being separated constitute the coffee bernes 1 
of commerce , and on being roasted .ind ground, the coffee of the shops | 
1 In India Coffea arabica — the coffee plant — is largely cultivated, but j 
other species are also met with 1 

a C bengalensts, Roxb , occurs from Kum^on to Mishmi, also in 
Benga * r« 


COFFEA 
arabica _ 

CULTIVA- 


like (he two last 

4 C Jcnkinsu, Hook f . KhSsi Mountains Fruit and seeds 
d ficrent from the last, being ellipsoid 

5 C khasiana, Hook f , Khasi and Jaintia hills Fruit ^ inch in 
diameter, smooth , seeds \entraHy concave 

6 C traviocorensis, \V ist A , occurs in Tranvancore Fruit broader 
than long 

7 C Wightiana, W (sf A . the Western peninsulu, in and places 
from Coofg to Travancore Fruit much broader than long, wjib a deep 
furrow 

With the exception of the first these species are not of any special 
economic importance, and very little coffee is grown in the tracts in 
which they are reported to be found The coffee cultivating region in this 
country IS Southern India, and the enterprise has there gained much 
importance It at present not only supplies most of the coffee consumed 
in India, but exports large quantities to other countries 

(For Liberian Coffee see the concluding paragraph of th s article ) 

HISTORY OF COFFEE CULTIVATION AND OF THE HABIT 
OF COFFEE DRINKING 

The regions best suited for coffee cultivation he between 15® N COFFEE CUly 
and 15® S latitudes, but it is grown as far as the sb** N to the 30® TIVatiON, 

S in regions where the temperature does rot fall beneath 55® F 1642 
(13® C) The area of its cultivation is in fact very nearly the same 
as that of cotton Within the tropical region it may be cultivated at 
the level of the sea or even much further to the north and south of the 
equator than has been indicated f he plant manifests, in other w ords, a 
remarkable power of endurance, but it aoes not follow that where it may 
be grown as an ornamental garden bush it may there afford the com 
mercial product Within the tropics it will yield profitable returns only 
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ConstuRptlon of Coffee. | 

1 COFFEA 

1 arabica. 

■■■ ■ 

1 

-| 

mSTOBT. 


sustAincd m Cofmantinople, ChaHw ||. (m 1675) vientu ihMcshops 
as the mminp^phccs for diwflcctcd pm<»n«, and a rojal proclaina* 
ton »as hturf for theif supprcsMon. Coflce isspoVenof asbeineln' 
u«ein Franecin 1640, and the first public caff ^ras opened In Paris in 
16^ ShortK af^er, it became general ihfoughoul Europe. It may 
be here added that of the three preat dicWry txrveragrs Cocoa was the' 
first to make its appcararKC in Eur<ye, coming from South America 



latise measures appear to have had much to say to iberrmvlh of a orea'ier 
coHm CTnsumpiion in conlmenlal countries than in England, or rather to 
Ihedixline of coffee consumption manifested in Great Britain with the 
growth of the tea demand. 

■ Col.svMrTioK IS BniTim.— Tht cotnumpilon cl cdlec 

i" l8S7,34.5lS.S55ttij in 1867. 
34.567,7^11)5 hut in 1874 '* hud declined 10 31,859408115.^ and slmtitlv 
imprmed in i 83 c, tong that ..ae 3248o,<i<»B, lieic 6Kutes mu« not 
be confused »ith the impoftsot codee Great Detain da« an immense 
trade in importing and rcyexporting Ihe beans or m erportmg spedaf nre- 
imports into Great Britain avwge from 130 to 1 


BRtTAW, 

, Deetlne tn 
Consumption. 

1643 


1 ° ,'®®s >? >867 it was 16. knd I 


hmpire consumes the' greatest amount, Holland takes jiib oer head 
Denmark 141 Belgium 13101. Norway giBi. Switzerland 781!^ Sweden 
France altt, Austro-Hungaiy 384 Greece iJBi, Jtaly 1ft "the United 

Kingdom jib, aW European Russo jB. The Onited^States of Amet- 

OCT^^num^M?*H ?" “'""BO 88) per head of populahon 

per annum. Mr. H. Pasteur, his report on the coffee shown at the 
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HISTORY. 


H«b!t of Coffee-drioklng. 


chmMe within the tropics is that required. Anatnjospherc resembhnp that 

ttf art pnrri . , 


0.1 .ui, v»nS iiuacumk suiM>n, ucus ot torest have to be left to protect the 
'n.-i-.— t.. -anngland 

• lere is rot 

• produces 

• * 'sential to 

^oou couce. While the coUee plant docs not seem to luxuriate on the 
immediate coast and under the direct influence of the sea breezes. stdl «tls 
a noteworthy fact that in India the best gardens (such as those of the Ntl- 
ghiris, the Wynaad, Mysore. Coorg, Mungerabad, and Shevaroys) bear 
a certain relation to the coast j indeed few good plantations occur beyond 
the limits of marine influence. On this account the recommendations 
of the early advisers of the Government of India to prosecute experimen- 
tal coffee cultivation on the lower Himalaya from Uantlmg to KumAon 
T* * V • • 1 i ‘ ' > 

’ N - ; • • ■ . < 


It has been staled that the coffee plant of commerce is truly wild 
in Abyssmia, and that it is there called &«» or houn This name 
appears to have followed rt into Egypt and Syna. Betius and Alpin both 
write of It under that name, and state that the Egyptians ealraci the dnnK 

... 4 !-«,■' — ‘ ICS in 3 pCC* 

, . ' . • India and 

• j • v Burnell re- 

‘ . • t the use of 

cofiee was introduced into Aden by a certam Sheikh Shihabuddin 
. I » _ .►«« ifi^ African coast and 

ay 

oe 

other negative and posUivc data. _ 
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ConsumpUoo of Coffee* 

, t., p. 


COFFER 

arabica. 

HISTOBY. 


( . • . I i‘ • • • . • • •* 

tion was issued 'for their suppression.* Coffee is spolten of as being in | 
use iu France in and the first public cafi was opened in Paris in I 
i66a Shortly after, it became general throughout Europe. It may) 

I « J J/.J *l«,l .9 ..4..^. ^ • .Mfi J 

= ■ '■ '.■ .. . ’. '■’■■ ■ I 

I f • ■ ■ 





« . • I • • . . . • , 

growth of the tea demand. 

Dbcline Of CoKSUMPTtoN tN BRiTiiJtf.— The consumption of coffee 
in Great Britajn was, m 1847, 37*Ut»373th; in 1857, 3;, 518,5551^5 in 1867, 
3t,567i7^lh5 but in 1874 it had declined to 3i,859408!b, and slightly 
improved m 1880, being in that year 3i48o,ooo& These figures must not 
be confused with the imports of coflce. Great Britain does an immense 
trade-in importing and re«<jcportmg the beans or m exporting special pre- 
parations of coffee. The imports into Great Britain average from 130 to 


BRJMW. 
DeeUne in 
Coniumplion. 

1643 


Irom 1875 to 1877 It bad lallcn to Jib* Even where the consumption Is in 
the ascendant (in noii*coffee*produc»ig countries) the increased consump- 
tion is not proportioned to the Increase of population, so that in Europe at 
least the demand for coffee is not materially progressing. The German 
Empire consumes the* greatest amount. Hwland takes aitt per head, 
Denmark 146, Belgium l3Jft, Norway 9Jlb, Switzerland 78), Sweden 
6lb,France sJft.AuStnvHungaryafl^ Greece rJB, Italy ifb, the United 
Kingdom Jtt>, and European Russia 4 ft. The United States of Amer- 
ica are supposed to use on an avemge 86 per head of population 
per annum. Mr. H. Pasteur, in his report on the coffee shown at the 
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Coff«« CcilttrftUon CxtendttJ. 


EXTFKOrD 

CUt-TIVA- 

770 ?#. 


CBVLON 

InlroducUon. 

1645 




Odnnjilnnd Indian I'thilitioti in I.onl-'fl, *'Tl!CKnIp'«{«!r- 

(lon cofTcf in tfir ]t roti^'hly at ftb«iii6<w,fx>oto 

torn, of aMne jirotlticc^ l)«;wfcn 3{n,oor> and 3S 

nn«( jAvn CoeOTK* to Uin»j th*" ptrpnriion of nfiitdt-jtrown coffee 

^ , -* -L 7 . — 'filmic^ i5,ono to iS/wk» 

• ■ ca 4.<KX> to ^.oqo toes 

• ■ of oufC'ofontcs and of 

• ncc. Nowlicrc is finer 

• ■ i!ue, as well as that of 

' • • kinds, even of Mocha, 

Vihich at one iinic sii'ost abosr an miicrs>" 

lIxTrstirn CuLTivATios.— ThccuUivition of the cofTce phnt began 
to extend towardi the end o* the sncptcenlh century, bctnjg earned on in 
\arious countries po<^e<s«ng a sub-tropical clmiatc, such as Indn, Java, .. 
Cejinn, Jamaica, and Hraril. Donn to 16//), the only source of coffee- 
siipr*\ »“• - ‘ • *•!**■“-{* C' — 

the I « ' * i . «• 1 ‘ * •• f 1 

• , • the plant 

• « • of the first 

» t n« n nreseni to the Gov- 

• itcd m the Botanic 
• plant were sent to 

• j,. ,AA>s.av< however, 

• • cofTee 

.. . Louis 

• . augh- 

Java 

• Brasil 

idlion 

plants under cnrcrul cultivation. CofTce is also extensively pruwn in 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Venezuela, Guiana, Peru, and Bolivia with 
Jamaica, Cuba, Porta Rico, nndtbe West Indian Islands generally. Its 
cultivation has long been pursued in Ouecnsland, and in \anous other 

. • • . o been 

. • ■ Cejlon 

and India are the countries where its introduction has assumtu jn important 
commercial character. , . 


ropean 

Ce>lQW 

fungus 


plants grr 
ernor of t 
Cardens 


Indian Exhibition “ represent onlv the fast vanishing rernains oi w 
but nine years ago the most extensive and flourishing of th® 
raised on British soil by Bntish enterprise and capital. *he Pr®^ ' » 

which in 1873 amounted to neatly i,ooo,ooo cwt > declined to 0, 
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COFFEA 

arabica. 


cwt in 1876, to 312,000 cwt. m 1884, and to 230/xx? cwt m 1885*’ 
{^Paittvr) 

Introduction INTO India. 
into India is very obscure. 

Mysore some Iw o centuries ago ' • 

Budan, who, on his return from “ 

This tradition is so unisersal] 

greater part of South India, that there seems every chance that there may 
be some foundation for it. Jan Huygen van Unschoten, a natise of HoN 
land, who, under the protection and in the service of the Portuguese, visited 
India in 1376 to 1590 (and wrote a most instructive account of his travels), 
while de<cnbing all the important products of the Malabar Coast from 
r »• r- r** •; r,- « . 


HISTORY. 

INDIAN. 


i • • i • » . ee plant 

■ ■ • * * the pil- 

i, ' • • .... . , ^ . MThe 

plant has long been introduced into India, and coffee of a fine quality 
IS cultivated on the coast of Malabar, alsd to a considerable extent in 
Coimbatore, and the cultivation might, no doubt, be easily extended else* 
where. It v\as tried in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, where it succeeded 
remarkably well under the shade of the teak plantations, and nothing 
could be more healthy looking or in better beanng than these coffee plants 
vyhen seen bj the author in 1823 Or. Roxburgh had long previous to 
’’ ' . * V rsevenjears, 

* B> of the dry 

, . • Jamaica pro- 

‘ V ^ ' • . ’ ’inittee of the 

House of Commons, stated • " I w ill say for myself I never used to dnnk 

§ ood coffee except that produced in the Company’s garden at Calcutta. ” 
ubsequent writers have, however, shown inat while the plant can be 


doned. There are at 


at present some jo acres under coffee in Lohardugga j 


1830, but as a curiosity Major Sevan grew coffee m the Wynaad in 
*822 It was cultivated by Mr. Cockbum on the Shevaroys in 1830, 
^ r,.-- r j . . «# ’’.in 1840, the plant was 

\ , , , ' ' earlier, to Darjiling, 

, • * ' ■ ■ subsequently U has 

htxii /epoi icti CO yieiu y liwurius an acre in Omitagong, and that there are 
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Ce^te 


tho^MancN nl «cTe« r\f ttiiiil/** litit! /{«• coff'-c n'-if n.nv}L'abIe 
'vnctc nnniifc ap<l UiKmr arf c1i«*ip. 

(, Im nho intHHlucnl in*o liiifim. Per <f’me timff in'* •‘/Tort 
loop-n«>jJ phnt>lio;t»<e‘*mf«|iol.e<Wj>f»ilsnn'lMp. PetIey.,p-ikmirof 
InP jjuiirn nn th" Karrn lltU«, n')fth*f >*t <{ loun^jcy), frw»rictl frcently 
u>H inu h Jin! bem tliti'* by n motp cn^kcl. bin'-eihen. 1 W'xcr, 

thecii*i»'rufiiono'.i rn{w\> from Kafljrfinn ihrouKb .t bop-ful coffee region 
birth to new cxpcctitionl The Acri.HorijuiljuraJ Shirty of 
‘ he dennni! jjrcn for Seed. 

' Utrfje numbers are reported 

' • IS .ndded ihit" it ts noteworthy 

tint the Arabitn \artety «lci^s be«t on the JotinROo IlitU, while at Tavoy 
the LilwrJ.nn is alone ihoueht worthy of coftisauon" ‘'Local 

'• * * ’ - ‘ • bcinj* i.ikcn up along the lines of 

• Totingoo, anil gardens Kavc been 

■ • w cultivating fruit and other useful 

trees ns well ns coflee.’* 


MP.TffODS or CULTIVATION'. 


Space ctnnof be .afTorJed to deal with ever) feature of tins subject : 
the resder is referred to the numerous specnl pubhcntions nuoted under 
the pirncrnphof references j only the more sslient features will be touched 
upon.nndcspcctnn) thoscwhich l«i\e n bearing on thefuture expansion of 
the industr). 

’ *: S tr* C‘ •••STr", r'-rr-r (" 

• I s A • ' • • . * 

(■•••• J • , , ■ ■ . 

. / -PM •• : ; . 


' « ••• • . ' uelise lUiesib 

V. ■ ■ • • < . • • • ■ in the rising 

• • , . irest lind, has 

taken up .a poor grass) or stony sitontion, and however much water he 
may have access to, hts plinis are stunted nnd soon become )clIow, unless 
he resorts to heavy manuring at a very early stnge, which materially m- 


those on forest land, and .are not so lasting '1 ho berry produced on rich 
ferruginous clay is found to contain more aroma and tnc bean is heavier 
when compared with those of other localities This fad is so well known 


‘ ' — ’a <» nrovimitv to a river, 

• subject to 

ips of para* 

mount importance and should not be saenheed lor i lutei son, us the fatter 
can be artificially obtained much quicker than the former fnwoodM 
country the estate may belaid out m blocks of so.attes, encircled by 
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natural belts of forest. Flat Itnd must be avoided , and wet soil is fatal to METHODS, 
coffeet and flat lands would entail great expenditure for drainage Steep 
slopes, on the other hand, are objectionable, on account of the wash occa- 
sioned by rains carrying a^vay soil and manure and exposing the roots of 
the shrubs. The surface soil must be fairl) good, the subsoil may be poor 
but must never be stiff clay , the shrub is essentially a lateral feeder As 
a general rule virgin forest land has been found most suitable to break 
up for coffee estates, it has become naturally ennched by decajed vege- 
table matters, and the burning to which it is subjected frees it from insects 
and from weeds ” Not only therefore do the opinions expressed m these 
two passages differ as to the degree of moisture which the soil should con- 
tain, — Dr Shortt saying it should “abound” and the writer m Spons* 
holding that moisture is “fatal” — but Dr Shortt remarks, the planter 
“must be in the enjoyment of robust health, lobe able to withstand the 
deadiv effects of a damp atmosphere, for, in all probability, he will have 
to-spend his time surrounded by the direst malaria, &rc ” Spons', on the 
other hand, says- — “ 1 he most suitable climate is precisely that which 
Europeans preftr Frost, even though it be only at night and for a short 
ptnod, IS fatal ” U seems probable that opinions have greatly changed 

« p. r*! •• • • ^ ~ I I ” ' . 


just quoted from Dr. Shortt’s work are much more applicable to Tea than 
to Coffee ^ 

Nursery and Seed.— Having selected the site for a plantation, clenred Kursery# 
and burned the trees (taking care, where necessary, to have protecting X648 
belts against prevalent winds), laid out the roads and carried ine water- 
supply to the coffee-house, it next becomes necessary to select and pre- 
pare the spot for a nursery The soil should have a gentle slope, be 
well drained but retentive of moisture, rich and wiihin access of arlificjal 
or natural irrigation The land should be thoroughly ploughed up or 
trenched 10 a depth of 18 (0 24 inches and the weeds entirely exterminated. 

Manure at the rate of from 3 to 5 tons an acre should be worked info the 
surface soil The seed-beds may be shaded, but not to the exclusion of 
the sun, nor to such .an extent as to allow dnpping from the protecting 
trees. Each bed should be raised to allow drainage, and «eparatcd from 
the others by narrow paths If on sloping ground, .a deep trench should 
be run round the top portion of the nursery so as to divert the surface 1 
water 

The seeds should be sown m rows 6 — o inches apart and about 7 inches ! S<e<lt 
- •’ - ‘ . • ; . . - , ' i6io 


tfie morning or alter sun«et. 

/ he selection of seed is of great imjxjrtance The stock shou'd be 
taken from carefully cultivated, healthy, and vigorous plants from 7 to 
10 years old and the seed should not be gathered until fully npe “A 
1^ should ^ive 2n,ocx3 to jto 000 pUrts, the best n fjrchmrni 
' ■ * * ’ ' ' ’ unwashed, 

■ .antfsowr 

when Iresh, at a depth tif i mch. and c bbled n the sol m d-l's 10 to 
1 3 inches apart from each cel er, so as li> g vc thep’artirgs p'ert) of rcio-r ' 
to grow, and sub equertlv erab’e tl e p’ir»er to remov'e them w th faci' 'y 
Irom the nurveiy tothe j^Urution, i-ib- seeds may l<-»own n d't 
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thoasands of acres of good suUa'ble land for coffee near navigable rivers 
where manure and labour are cheap. 

Coffee has also been introduced into Burma. For some time the effort 
to open out planUltonssecmcdtobe doubtful jand Mr. PeUey.spenkmtrol 
the garden on the Karen Hills, north-east of foong’oo, reported recentiy 
that much damage had been done by a mole cnckct Since then, however, 
the construction of a railway from Rangoon through i hopeful coffee region 
has given birth to new expectations The Agrj.HonjcuUural Society of 
Burma, in their annual report for 1887,5^, the demand was great for seed- 
lings, both of Arabian and Liberian coffee Large numbers are reported 
to have been sent to Upper Burma, It is added that “it is noteworthy 
that the Arabian variety does besr On the Toangoo Hdfs, wftdeaf Tavoy 
the Liberian variety is alone tht>ught vvorihy of cultivation “ “Local 
demands, too, are increasing, as lard is being taken up along the lines of 
railway between Rangoon, Bromc, and Toungoo, and gardens have been 
formed whereon small grantees are now cultivating fruit and other useful 
trees as vvell as coffee.” 
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METHODS OF CULTIVATIOM. 

Space cannot be afforded to deal with every feature of this subject s 
the reader ts referred to the numerous special publications quoted under 
the paragraph of references , only the more salient features will be touched 
upon, ana especially those which ha-ve a bearing on the future expansion of 
the industry. 

LOCAtJTtES, Ct.»MATPS, AN© SoitS SUITABLE POR CoPPER CULTIVA- 
non AS AV Aoricvetoral Product —Under the heading " History of 
Coffee," thesubiectof the region ol coffee cultivation and the climate neces- 
sary have been discussed Dr. Shortt says of sort, t This should be rich, 

, abounding in moisture, and containing much humus or vegetable mould, 

' consequently we findthat the plant thnves best on either red or black clay, 
containing combinations or preparations of iron, and covered over with 
humus formed by the decay of vegetable matter produced by dense forests 
VVben these points are overlooked, the results are soon seen in the rising 
plantation The planter, perhaps, instead of choosing forest land, has 
taken up a poor grassy or stony situation, and however much waier be 
I may have access to, his plants are stunted and soon become yellow, unless 
he resorts to heavy manuring at a very early stage, which materially in- 
creases the expense of the concern In hard rocky soils the pits require to 
be deeply excavated to permit of the tap roots of the plant striking perpen- 
dicularly down, arvd even when every precaution is taken, it will be found 
that estates opened out on poor soils will aln ay 3 prove more expensive than 
those on forest land, and are not so lasting The beriy produced on rich 
ferruginous clay IS found to contain more aroma and the bean is heavier 
when compared with those of other localities This fact is so well known 
to coffee-brokers genetoHy tVuvt.vrv London a new importation is frequently 
weighed after being roasted.' Some difference of opinion prevails as to 
the degree of moismre the sod should contain In Sf>etts‘ Encyclopadia 
thercoccurs the following ''The points which determine the value of a 
plot for coffee culture are — 1, elevation , 2, a«:pecc, 5 » shelter from winds ; 

4, shelter from wash, 5, temperature , 6 , rainfall, 7, proximity to a nver, 

8, character and richness of soif Most of these are necessarily subject to 
variation according 10 (ocahts. Shelter from wind is perhaps of para- 
mount importance and should not be sacrificed for richer soil, as the Ltter 
can be artificially obtained much quicker than the former, in wooded 
country the estate may be kwd out »n blocks of 5Q,acrcSj encircled by 
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*• “' . t . •«.» _ t 'ijj 5s faral lo 

« jge. Steep 

■ ■ wash occa* 

• • ■ 4 ■ • ' * • tools ot 

• • • . . . • ; be poor 

.1 genera? ru?c virgin hcest . ' ' ; * 

.up for coffee estates; it has . 

table matters and the burning to which it «s subjected frees it from insects | 


holding that moisture is “taiai — nut Dr. Siiurii leiiiaiKS, iiit pijiiiti 
"must be m the enjoyment of robust health, to be able to withstand the 
deadh effects of a damp atmosphere, for, in alt probability, he (vill have 
lo-spend his time surrounded by the direst malaria, 3irc *' Spons', on the 
other hand, sa^s J he most suitable cfimate is frec!S 6 }y that which 

\ 


j’ust quoted from Dr. Shortt’s work are much more applicable to Tea than 
to Coffee, 

Nursery and Seed.—Havtng selected the site for a plantation, cleared 
and burned the trees (taking care, where necessary, to have protecting 
belts against prevalent winds), laid out the roads and carried the water- 
supply to the coffee-house, it next becomes necessary to select and pre- 
pare the spot for a nurseiy The soil should have a gentle slope, be ; 
well drai/ieo but reientne of moisture, rich and within access of artificia) \ 
or natural irrigation. The land should be thoroughly ploughed up or 1 
trenched to a depth of tS to 24 inches and the weeds entirely exterminated, i 
h!anure at the rale of from 3 to 5 tons an acre should be worked mio the 
surface soil The seed-beds may be shaded, but not to the exclusion of 
the sun, nor to such an extent as to allow dnppmg from the protecting 
trees. Each bed should he raised to aVow drama^^e, and separated from 
the others by narrow paths. If on sloping ground, a deep trench should 
be run round the top portion of the nursery so as to divert the surface 
water. 

The seeds should be sown m rows 6 — 9 inches apart and about 2 inches 
in depth, the seeds be.ng cirefullydeposifcdalongtheselines about i inch 
apart from each other They should then he hghtlyco\ered with mould and 
mats or by branches thrown over the beds. Watering should be done m 
the morning or after sunset. 

The selection of seed is of great importance. The stock should be 
taken from carefully cultivated, hcafth}, and vigorous plants from 7 to 
to old and ihe seed should not be gather^ until fully ripe. "A 

bushel of seed should give 20,000 to 30,000 plants, the best is parcJiMCnt 
coffee, picked when fully ripe, pulped by hand, unfermented, unwashed, 
and dned in the shade" (Spons). 

"A bushel willreario.oooplants covering loacres.** [Balfour, Cyclop 
Ind.) “ fheyshould be full) npe w hen plucked off the branches, ancl sown I 
when Iresb, at a depth of i inch, and dibbled in the soil In drills ro to i 
/2 ificnes apart from each other, so as to give the plantings plenty of room | 
to grow, and subsequently enable the planter to remove them with facilitv ' 
tram the nursery to the plantation; or the seeds may be sow n m drifts, i 
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and as the 5 cctH 5 n>*» begin lo grow ihe drills should be ihinned oul to the 
s'vme distance. *I he seeds maj he even scalicftd broadcast m the beds, 
and as they sprout should be thinned out to the rrgubted distance > care 
should be taken to let the plantings grow free of each other, »hich will 
make them vigorous.** (Shortt ) 

•• When the plants have tno (ofour lens cs the) should be carefullv irans- 
ptanlcd, in damp, cloudy weailier.frwn the seed-beds to the nurseries, and 
placed 9 to la inches apart. Care must be taken not to double up the 
tap-root, and not to lease a space for water to accumulate and rot the 
roots. ^ If the tap-root Is very long, it is best shortened by an oblmuc cut, 
when it soon shoots again. When transplanting from the seed-beds to 
nurseries is not practised, the plants are left in the seed-bed until they 
have groivn larger; but Stalnbank and others strongly recommend the 
former plan, as, by checking tbegrovilh, the young *ood becomes hard- 
ened, and better able, when finany planted out, to resist Insects and un- 
favourable weather. A practical suggestion (or preventing young seed- 
lings being eaten oft at the surface oT the ground by grubs, is lo lightly 
strap round a piece of paper about 3 inches broad, where the stem joins 
the root, on planting.” {Sf>ons,) 

LlNlWO AN .♦ 4 ,U. 

*' lined oul" (c ••• 

are in vogue j( • • • 

up and down • • • 

this line, stake ' 

upon for the pcj . , 

stretched parallel with the base line and as straight as possible ; small 
. -* f.-, -.r ><nA« • mnA i« fimiiv held across them 

• . • •• • . • ■ * I* jring poles, and 

. the fixed ones, 

, . • . ; ; • • • i furnished with 

bits of scarlet rag at the distance hxed upon oetucen the plants; it is 
stretched across the plot and stakes are inserted at each ragj the rope is 
' ' >^*‘''curmg-rods. The 

utis more tabon- 
retch of the rope 
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ope rations. 
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in their perma- 
elected for trans- 
plantation, many coffee planters prefer to have two-year old seedlings. 
Much difference of o ’ * *' *’ . • * • ■. 

tion hinges mainly o • . • * . ‘ . ■ 

nature of the chmatt 1 • • • 

attain any great 512 *, , . • • '■■■■. 

case under influence • > " ’ 

distance adopted vanes between 4 and S feet each way— 7 feet being 
very common, or 6 feet between the plants and 7 feet betiveen the rows, 
op,/ .. ij .. .-tW VT*. Before the otants are removed 

, . , . . . . 

. , ‘ . ' . . . ■ each 

; ■ ■ u 

■ '"ff. 

• • . ■ ■ ould 

be firmly packed around the seedlings so as to pieveni wai,,. .>...4, and 
soaking into the roots. a. 

Cifi.TURAt, OppRATiOKS-— The further treatment may be m'eby 
viewed. }Vetdi»g, or the removal of all wild plants from the plantation so 
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■ , ■ . * f ‘ * *, ’ raking, or sup» 

! ■ ■ » ■ • f < . . . • . . '(g enough, and 1 

1 ■ ■ ■■■ ■ * ■ ■ degree lowhich 1 

• • • • • • nature of the i 

■ "■ ' • ‘ * . . • s deprived the 

plantation of the natural protection which belts of trees would have 
afforded. According to many planters, however, all trees should be 1 
removed and shade procured through the cultnatlon of the charcoal tree j 
(Sponia Wightii). In two jears this forms an ample shade, but as it 
grows older the leaves arc shed, so that it requires to be renewed. TTiis is 
easll)’ done, the timber coming in us^ul. MorshaU Ward, in his report 
on the coffee-leaf disease, urges the advantage of belts of trees m helping 
to check the diffusion of the spores of the fungus. ^ It is a matter for 
regret,” he adds, “ that such immense unbroken areas of coffee exist with- 
out break of any kind, and one can trace the swaying backwards and 
forwards of the spore-laden winds tn consequence.’* Drotning. — Nothing 
IS more important than a complete system drains and roads. If the 

operaUons in this direction have not been completed up to dale, the ener- 

METHODS. 


answer the purpose of refuse pits for the accumulation of manure. Most 

. I. ...n 41 .., I 

■ ■ • I . 


cultivation than dui* { '* T’ * * ' . ’ ' ' 

surface soil, if fully 

the most expensive • 

contain lime it becc 
IS well-rotted dung, 

be resorted to. Th ■ ■ ■ ■ 

plantation are not always appiicaoie 10 anoiner, so mat no general rule 
can be laid down, and the indications afforded by the soil itself must be 
followed. Most planters ur^e the necessity of forking the soil at least 
once a year. This consists tn softening the hard-trodden soil by digging 
it ug^ by means of an iron fork to a depth of 12 to 18 inches. 

■' V ■ ■ Pruning, 

! 


batjonaulere "preiers to | 
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postpone the opcntion till thesliruhi In^c home their rnniden crop, even 
ihouph extrA silking be rcquircUtn XX itlutnnrl the uini!. Ilispbnisto 
remove the two primatics at (he required hciplit, h\ a sloping outwird 
ecu efove to the xtem, am! then to remove tl»c top (.j an oblique cot, so 
that the «lumps resemble a cfosi, and a firm natural knot remains to 
guard against the stem splitting down. Hall (Crjlon) contends that the 
plants should be lopped as soon as thca have reached the required height, 
when the soft wi>oa ts casdj severed hv a pinch between Inc finger and 
the thumb. In N.ai.a{ the shrubs are topped eitlicr at their full hcighf— 
to 5 feet— or .at a feet, allow mg a sucker to grow up on the weather 
side to complete the height 1 he batter plan »s preferred There is 
much advantage g.aincd m limiting the height to 5 feet; not onl^ ts 
the crop gathered more easily and without damage to the tree, but 
It ts actisallv heavier, and the shrubs are more rcadil) made to cover 
the ground.’* (Sponx* Encxclop , tfptf.) Dr. Shortt «a>s • “Proning con- 
sists of various operations ’connected with either arresting the height of 
the plants to cause them to spread out laterally, or in removing the 
additional growth of wood, to encourage ihe plants to push out new 
fruit-beanng shoots. These various opcr.itjons come under thedifTerenl 
heads of topping, pruning, and luandUng.” With regard to topping he 
adds : “ It is undoubtedlv called for on all nhntaiions that he exposed 
and are likelv to suffer from g.alcs, &.C., but In sheltered localities it does 
. . .. A -.If.- /-r ladders 

• ' • . • . . , there are 

. . . • — Xfis , to 

‘ • > . , • • 1, second* 

* . p latter IS 

»t ..J. *hA •* r»t»ri nee to locaut), t**iereas in 

• . 'he question turns ” The 

• • . . masses of shoots; these 

. ng "The first toappear 
. . . der the primary boughs s 

ing the bark. From the 
primaries spring secondary branches, m pairs, and at very short intervals. 
All such appearing within six inches of the mam stem are removed at 
once, so that a passage of at least a foot is left m the centre of the tree 
for the admission of air and sun. The object of pruning is to divert the 
energies of the plant from forming wood and to concentrate them upon 
forming fruit. U he fruit of the coflec tree ts borne by joung wotg, and 
as the secondaries are reproduced when removed, they are cut oft as swn 
as they have borne, and a constant succession of joung vvood is thus 
- X * r,c frnm the primary 

effect of the 
feet in height 
rvals of about 
along these 

boughs a constant supply of secondary |ruit-bearitig iw 
mg or cross-wiie branches or twigs are at once removed, so , 

the plant into the arbitraiy and unnatural type of horizontal sp g 
branches which have the advantage of exposing to the sun and 'S 
large surface from which the crop can with ease be removed \ 
practicable, the bushes should be handled twice before the crop, 
secondary fruiting twigs pruned off after removal of the crop 1 n pt 
ing should be finished before the ensuing flowers begin to , ^ 
where this has been neglected, and it is apparent that a flush f ® ^ ^ 

a character as to weaken the plant has set in, it will be necessary 
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this b} pruning the plant dow n to the extent it may be expected to fruit 
without injury. The lateral or primary boughs should not be allowed to 
grow more than 2j feet, otherwise they will droop and exclude the light 
from those below In pruning, it is often recommended to leave the 
opposite lateral to that removed, so as to allow of its fruiting next jear 
By thus culling the secondaries every other year a continuous crop is 
secured All tertnnes should be sjMcmatically nipped off, broken, dis- 
eased, or dead branches should be cut off 

Catch-crops —Much has been written for and against the growing 
of other crops along with coffee In Darjeeling it was tried to grow tea 
and coRee together, but with little or no success, in spite of the fact that 
the out door labour and manufacture of these crops so fit into each other 
that econom> might be effected In Natal and other countries, plantains. 

, - --J - U -J . L- 

■ ■ • • >p of 

■ ■ • • and 


Spvsons tor Coppep-plaitinc and Manopactorivo Operations — 
The industry being chiefly in South India, the seasons for opera- 
tions very closely correspond with those of Cejlon The season for 
commencing agricultural operations is about October, and the buildings 
require to be finished by January The best time for firing the felled 
trees IS the beginning of Februarj.the trees having been allowed to dry for 
about two months About the same time the land should be lined and 
I , , , , • * . tsually 

• * * ‘rams 

The 

every > ear after. About October exery preparation s^iould be complete 
for the collection of the cr.^ and the manufacture of the berries. The 
fruits commence to ripen in October or early m November and continue till 
January Thus from flowering to harvest occupies about eight months 
None but /ulJy npe bernes (technically known as “cherries ”) shou/d, ac. 
cording to Pr. Shortt.be collected, the women and children going over the 
plantation periodically to remove all the bright or blood red ones, while 
carefuUj leaving the others to mature, once ripe, the sooner collected the 
heater Pasteur says “The usual course, however, is to pick the 
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isst 


forked 

The preparing or manufacturing of the 
will be found dealt with in a further page 


“cherry” into the “berry** 


Indian Arpa under, Outturn op, Copppp. 

The cultiv-alion of coffee is practically confined to Southern India 
Dunngthe three j ears 1883, 1884, and 1885 the average arep tinder matun 
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"The success of Mr. Cannon’s expenment led to the occupation of j 

of estates from the northern slopes of the Oabi Dudans to the southern 
limits of Manjarabnd, not to mention Coorgand Wynaad beyond " 

The above account of the introduction of coffee into Mysore was first 
published b^ Colonel Onslow, from «ham all subsequent writers have 
borrowed their information Without materially adding: to or correcting any 
One feature of the original statement 

Madras Presidency — The /oHowmg extract taken from pages 290 and 
apt, Vol I of the Madras Manual published in 1885, gives interesting l6W* 
particulars regarding the cultivation of coffee in the Madras Presidency : 

"The principal coffee tract of Soolhctn India is along the western 
coast, and coffee estates extend in nearly an unbroken line along ihe 
summits and slopes of the Western Ghauts, from the northern limits of 
Mysore down to Cape Comorin. The only portions of the area within 
the limits of the Madras Government are the Wynaad tract and the 
Nilgin Hills, the rest being m Mysore, Coorg, and Travancore." 

Of the early plantations the Madras Manual adds { "Nearly all the 
land taken up at this period was what is known as grass or bamboo land, 
and m consequence most of the estates proved unprofitable Of many of 
them not a trace, except the ruins of bungalows, remains at the present 
toy. After the first attempts, coffee cultivation was transferred to South 
Wynaad For ten or fifteen jears it made Imie progress In 1855 and WjnMd 
X850 a number of new estates were opened out, some too hastily, and eon- l6s8 
sequenth with little success In 1862 the return showed 9,932 acres under 
Cultivation In t865 there were 200 estates covcnng 14,613 acres An 
official enquiry was made on the subject of Wynaad coffee in the year 
1868, and, according to the returns then made, the acreage was 29,909 08 
of which 21479 54 acres were held by Europeans and 8429 51 acres were 
held by r* ^ 

acres of ■ . . , 

of land ■ 

per acre V. . • • ; . _ 

tion ibo .. 

return ,■ 

On the M ■ ■ • • ■ . , 

the crops, as ver_> Jittle passes out ty Mysore or fcoimbatore*— ' / 
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plants was returned at 186,500 acres, and the average yield at 31J million 
pounds, which were thus distributed — 


Mysore 


Acres 

Madras 



Coorcr . 



Travancore . 



Cochin 

. . . 

. a, 200 


Total 

. iSd.soo 


B> 

7,110,000 
i3,i€o,ooo 
9 330,000 

820.000 

830.000 


31,250,000 


KYSORE. 
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These statistics, which are «• « . . , . 1 ♦i}<en 

from theStatistiCal Tabiesof . I nt of 

Finance and Commerce up • * . n iiive 

States of Cochin, Travancore, and Mysore, and hence the area given is 

f reater than that returned(ii9,i42)inthe Agricultural Statistics of British 
ndia published by the Department of Revenue and Agriculture The 
total area taken up for coffee cultivation is 354,33! acres, of which 39,618 

- - j --t _ c t. u- ^ enced to give a return 

are stiff available in 
*. at there exists 200,000 

neni for Nilghiri coffee 

IS Calicut, to which the crops are conveyed for a considerable distance by 
water. The Shevaroy Hillsarcmoremland,and cultivation does notseem 
* u « ..A ^ t\ lie *v.» fmm sea bong pro* 

nils, and the 
• • and Raipore 

Railways siiuuiu leu iiiucii III lucit luvuui, m iUjuii.,i.u <.wwultivation 1$ 
not likely to extend veiy much, as all (he available coffee land has been 
• p< 1 . . - - . -^0 -r, marnr^ nlints, 81,543 

Is • • • •• Mysore 

• , ( ‘too great 

■ except on 

the sheltered tracts 

“A northern aspect »s best, being iricnst during the dry season, and 
possessing the most uniform temperature , but it will be modified either 
eastwards or w estwards according to the locality, so as to suit the prevail- 
jng winds On the western slopes of the coast-ranges, the souih-v^st 
monsoon bursts with such force tnat coffee cannot withstand it, m that 
situation, therefore, an.eastcrlv tendency of aspect is imperative Further 

inland, the dner and hotter cfimate will compel a westerly dwiation, so as 
to catch as much as possible of the monsoon rains In the western or 
welter districts, shade is inadmissible ; in the eastern or dner aistriets, it 
becomes a necessity ” {Spon^ Account ofiht Coffee Dtetrtct of Mysortj 
The following passages regarding the seats of Indian coffee cuitivai 
may be found useiuf.— , . »i.« 

Jn Mysore the cultivation is limited almost exclusively to the na 
District In Vol. II., page 4100! the Mysore Gaarttrer pubusnetl to lojo. 

It IS stated that “the coffee cultivation of Southern India ”’^y. h® * , 
to have had its ongin m Ihi* district, hr the plant was firrt 

— »- •« L — -j— "iwrim named Baba Budan, 

• • fries in his wallet, and, tak* 
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of estates from the northern slopes of the Baba Dudans to the southern 
limits of Afanjarabnd, not to mention Coorpand Wynaad bejond ” 

The above account of the introduction of coffee into Mysore was first 

E ubiished by Oolondf Onslow, from whom all subsequent writers have 
arrowed their information without materially adding to or correctingf any 
One feature of the ongmal statement. 

JfaJMt Prettdtnsy. ~-The follow mp extract taken from^ pages sgo and 
291, Vol I. of the Madras Mar ~ 
particulars regarding the culiivat •• • « • 

**The principal co^ee tract of * 1 • 

coast, and coffee estates extend m nearly an unbroken hne along the 
summits and slopes of the Western Ghauts, from the northern limits of 
Mysore down to Cape Comorin. The only portions of the area within 
the limits of the Madras Government are the Wynaad tract and the 
Nilgin Hills, the rest being in Mysore, Coorg. and Travancore." 

Of the early plantations the Madras Manual addsc Nearly aff the 
land taken up at tnis period was what is known as grass or bamboo land, 
and in consequence most of the estates proved unprofitable. Of many of 
them not a trace, except the rums of bungalows, remains at the present 
day. After the first attempts, coffee cultivation was transferred to South 
Wynaad For ten or fifteen )ears it made httle progress. In 1855 and 
j 85<5 a number of new estates were opened out, some too hastily, and con* 
sequenUv with little success. In the return showed g,gS2 acres under 
cultivation, fn 1865 there were 200 estates covering 14,613 acres. An 
official enquiry was made on the subject of Wynaad coRee m the year 
j86S, and, according to the returns then made, the acreage was 29,909*08, 
of which ilA 79 54 acres were held by Europeans and 8429 54 acres were 
held by native' a .,1 » . ' ' 

acres of matur • • 

of land taken 

per acre m ihi *.'. . 1 

lion about Ra’ . • • , ■ „ « 

return. The table below, showing the quantities of Wynaad coffee shipped 
on the Afalabar coast during a penod of twelve years, indicates nearly all 
the crops, as verj little passes out by Mysore or Coimbatore 5— 


MADRAS. 

1657 


South 

Wynaad 

1658 


183&.5; . 

. 

1838-59 . 

1859-60 . 
186^1 . 
>86t 62 , 
! 862-63 . 
1S63-64 . 

1864-65 • 

1865.66 . 
J86M7 • 
1867.63 . 


Cwt. 

32,658 

16,204 

36,954 

49,680 

48.74a 

91,080 

43.907 

91,947 

110 , 54 ^ 

t»S. 89 t 

66.552 

isS.oii 
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Area of Coffee CaUiration in 1 re1>4. 

"CVfr** rt»ln\’vt»'%n on Ur "Silwh rt% wii repoft»'i tm m A Uri:e 
'ifci of fintf on ilr n* fj»» proyrtl te* b'* atlfnMby ^utel for 

the cubiyUnn thr co)-^ *>/r«b tifti l'*»t ncres are 

n w un«l"#‘ coffee phntifi ns b'‘i if"4 |j jji n'rrt up <or planttnjj 
rncnt)-fj\c yotfs 9 \^> th** net ond-r coffee iJ d nj mu b etcced 500 
acrcf rim jjre *{ mercAse is cmirely Ur rc^uU nf nrjv’jtc enterpr se, ind 
Ini tiliied much (a iftc proipenty of tbc N«!sh»n' wbifc at Ujc nrre 
ume bcne/itmfT ib** district* (mtned ttelv ndjo n In the cst \b!ishmrnt 
of thc\c Coffee c^tMes a property bi» Iren ernted north shout 5 mjllio*’* 
o' rupees Of the lo*nf csjirnd tu'e. ib nit one th rd is for the psymcni of 
It igei to co^Uei^ nnd nttwi of ihi* is csfricd into the low country# cither in 

C T\ merit tor fwf jrninscoMuntcd by pUnisiioncoo les,©*' iicuh earned 
j ihecoohej thenriebcs wh^n th«s rciu-’n to thnr homrj hsumitirrg 
ihit the sum sent into the low country in this ssny renresent? nnnually 
ffrtoootxi, ihn rtjff support 'vtm It 14000 fimihes of laboufinff people 
Moreover, tn csrryinp coffee to the const* and S’rtinfj pscVin^ Kc, a 
brge nmount of otherlsWur u employed Until 1 few years preroui to 
iSjo the coffee plmtitions on the Ndghins were found onV 
etifern slopes, but they hnsc now been rttended to the southern/ north- 
ern, and nwh western Uopesj there arc also some •stensive plantmon* 
in the Ouchterlony Viffey And tn the neiRhliouthood of Coonoc^ Coffee 
cufnvition ts nbo cametf on on the Sheviroyr HilN m the Snlem Uiitnct# 
where ncirly (Jooo 'icrcs arc under • 1 ^ 

hss been laten up for pbmmjfi on the • * ' ' *1 ’ 

M'tdurA where nearly 4 400 acres hav* ’ ‘ « • ' • 

nrea has been taken up for planting, And m me 1 mneveuv a'ld Lou uu- 
tore Oistncis m the former of which there are about »,oc>o acres under 
coffee and in the latter about 800 Acres '* 

/ft Coerg coffee ts also osiensivcly produced, for there are but few 
Eu \ 

• eport 

of 

mac lie m me yiuv ic». >1- c- i.v ^ 
pcans nnd by mtives, composing an area of 77,474 acres or a « «ie 


whole area 4o A'io are beanntr/ ptoducurg 0145 vou'a uj^ coffee, or on^^in 
averag 

wh ch ' 


Travancore 
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estates ■ 

cultivation at the rate per acre assumed aoove fi*.''«»^timafed 

rupees Of this notlea5than6opercent *hit 26 80a 

as*^ having been paid to labourers in wages CafeuUm^^ 
labourers, which i* about the average rupees wcrt 

the coffee produced, 
cwt on the spot, was 

former State m 1885 
he area under coffee 
y within the past leiy 
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the Rtoup known as ihe Anamallays/' ** The plateaux, by reason of their 
good chme, rich soil, abundant timber and water-supply, arc likely to 
become better known as the demand for coffee-land increases. One 
plateau alone (EroovimulUy, or Hamilton’s Valley) is 6 rniles long by 3 
uidc, and contains about I0,ooo acres of excellent lea and coffee land.’ 

/« Cee/rtM there « ere, in tfiSj, 17 gardens, and these gave the return 
of «2lh to the acre at a cost of R24. , 

Tpciimcal Tfrms uspo BT TiiR Copppp PtAVTBRS. — Thenpccoffec 
fruit IS termed the “cherry.” The succulent outer coat of the fruit is the 
“ pulp," the inner adhesive layer the ” parchment.” The seed-coat uilhm 
the parchment, which adheres closely to the seed, js called “the silver skin.” 
The pulp IS usually removed at the plantation, but it 1$ a common practice 
for planters to send the ** berry ” or seed enclosed in it* parchment to the 
coast town or even to Europe, in orderthat by special and expensive appli* 
ances it may be deprived ot its parchment. This has been strongly recom- 
mended wicnin recent years, as the extra cost of transport has been found 
to be more than compensated for by the better Quality of the produce and 
Che great facilities afforded m Europe for working the complicated ma- 
chinery necessary for this purpose. 
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PREPARATfON OR MANUFACTURE. 

The preparation of the " berry " from the ” cherry " may be said to be 
accomplished in the following stages: (l) Pulpin^i (2) Ftrmtntin^\ (3) 
Drying’, {1^ Paling, MilUng,QT Hulling', and (5) JiVing- and /fVunoiP- 

i^S- 

A volume might be written on the various systems and mechanical 
•appliances that have been or are now employed during the various $i.ages of 
coltee prepar.atioti. The primitive native system is to sunKlry the cherry, 
then to pound it m the common rice.pounuer and wmnow away the frag- 
ments of the dry pulp and parchment separated from the berry Resides 


of the pulp which surrounds the bean* This ismOvt easily and effect- 
ively accomplished if the collections of npechemes made each day are 

E 3**ed chrough the machinery at ofi-e if unavo dably delay ed, it may 1 
e necessary to ferment the chernes before they can be pulped. The 
most simple machine in use is that known as the “disc pulper.” This 
consists of rotating disc* the surfaces of which are covered with sheet 
copner roughened by having projections punched fo'ward A “ single pul- 

( »et '"of this de^ripi ion will pu'p ?oto25bushr'sanhourand maybe woexed 
>y three coohes. A“ doable pulp^ ^ of tbis type has two suen dives and 
IS furni'hed w ith a feed nj roller It • Jlpnlp 4obuvh»!i an hour, and rnay 
be worked by from fou' tos * coolies, and doab'ethat amount d worked by 
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^'i^^'vatvon on the Ndchiris was reported oo \n 1872 A Urge 
area of land on the Nil^hirls has proved to be admirably suited for 
the cultivation of the codec shrub Not less than 22,897 acres are 
now under conee plantations, besides 12.231 acres lahcn up for planting 
Tiycnt)^ve years ajjo the area under cofloc did not much exceed 500 
acres This great increase is entirely the result of private enterprise, and 
has added much to the prosperity of the Niighiris, while at the same 
time bcnefitmg the districts immediately adjoining In the establishment 
of these coffee estates a properly has been created worth about 5 millions 
of rupees Of the total expenditure, about one third is for the payment of 
Wages to rnol »•« in t .• ^ -• • luntry, either m 

pa> as cash earned 

by » . cs Estimating' 

that the sum sent into the low country m this way represents annually 
R6 oopoo, this wiU support about 14,000 families of labouring people 
Moreover, in carrying coffee to the coast, and sorting, packing. Sic, a 
large amount of other labour is employed Until a few years previous to 
1850 the coffee plantations on the NilgViiris were found only on the 
eastern slopes, but they have now been extended to the southern, north, 
ern, and north-western slopes, there are also some Extensive plantations 
in the Ouchterlony Valley and m the neighbourhood of Coonoor Coffee 
cultivation is abo cameo on on the Shevaroy Hills «n the Salem District, 
where nearly 6,000 acres are under the crop, and an area of 4,680 acres 
has been taken up for planting, on the Rulney and Shirootnullay HiHs tn 
Madura, where nearly 4,400 acres have been planted and a considerable 
f“ • ’ heTinnevelty and Cotmbai 

t I are about 3,000 acres Under 


In Ccorg coffee Is also extensively produced, for there are hut few 
Europeans and natives there who are not interested in us cultivation 

' * Report 

y Euro- 
peans, and 4,594 by natives, comprising an area of 77,474 acres, or a littlo 
more than one thirteenth of the area 01 the whole district 


each estate held by Europeans is iptiacres and by natives S ncres Of the 
whole area 40,350 arc bearing, producing 6,125 to''* of couec.or on 'in 
average 3 cwi the acre» but the average yield in most European estate^ 
which are much better cultivated than native estates, reaches 7 ewt th 

acre. Taking theaveragccostof cultivation at I? izo per acre ^ . 

estates, and JR40 oft native, each cwt of coffee costs R27. in* “ t 

- • 5 assumed above comes to neirjy32 akhs of 


cultivation at the rate per acre a 

rupees Of this - 

as having been 

labourers, which 

year, ceceised 

expended for labc 


ated 
',893 

■ the 

vere 
ced> 

- cwt oft the spot, was 


former State m 1885 
he area under coffee 

in fravancore seems to have declined considerably wilhm the past few 
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jears, or ihe returns are more nearly correct thin they used to be In 1883 
there were said to be 6.363 acres under coffee, with 4.353 acres taken up 

, . . -j.' . . j j .. u ...j _ .-the 


7h 


. • ■' ■ , I' ays 

1 . I 000 

feetwith plateaux o\cr 7,000 feet. The more important of these is part of 
the proup known as the Anamallays *’ “ The plateaux, by reason of their 
good clime, nch soil, abundant limber and water-supply, are likely to 
become belter known as the demand for coffee-land increases. One 
plateau alone (EroovimuHay, or Hamilton’s Valley) is 6 miles long by 3 
wide, and contains about 10,000 acres of excellent tea and coffee land 
/rt Coe/iiM there were, in 1883, 17 gardens, and these gave the return 
of 342lb to the acre at a cost of RJ4 

rpcnvicAL TrRMS usPD ar tup Copfpf Planters — Thenpecoffee 
fruit IS termed the “cherry ” The socculentoutef coat of the fruit is the 
pulp," the inner adhesive layer the parchment." The seed-coat within 
ihe parchment, which adheres closely to the seed, is called^the silver skin " 
The pulp IS usually removed at the planiatton, but it is a common practice 
for planters to send the “ berry " or seed enclosed m its parchment to the 
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the great facilities aWded m Europe for working the complicated ma- 
chinery tiecessars for this purpose. 


PREPARATION OR MANUFACTURE 
The preparation of the “ berry ’ from the “ cherry " may be said to be 
accomplished in the following stages (l) Pulptng, (2) Fermenhng , (3) 
Dfyifigt {i,] PeeUng, Milltng.or Hiilhitg , and (5) Jieing and H'tnnovi^ 
f«g. 

A volume might be written on ihe various s)stemsand mechanical 
appliances that have been or are now employed during the various stages of 
coffee preparation The primitive native system is to sun dry the cherry, 


filANUPAC- 

THRE. 


ing of the methods and machinery now in use 

Pulping — The operation known by this name consists in the removal 
of the pulp which surrounds the bean* This is most easily and effect- 
ively accomplished if the collections of ripe cherries made each day are 
passed through the machinery at on'^e If unavoidably delayed, it may 
be necessary to ferment the chernes before they can be pulped The 
most simple machine m use is that known as the “disc pulper." This 
consists of rotating discs the surfaces of which are covered with sheet 
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stcnm The tl scs work nRMntt smooth bon beds so adjusted ihst the 
complete cherry cannot pass between They nre lorn upwards apajnsi the 
beds, and the projccitons on the disci tnr ofl the pulp, aDowinr the bcanj 
to drop into one receiver and the fraRmentiry pulp to be earned into 
another The disc pufPcr » m fact somewhat like the cotton mn which 
drags the fibre forward and drops the seed behind The ••c>Jinder 
putper IS an older invention in its conception, but has been improved 
and perfected to a much greater extent than the disc, the latter, being 
iiRht and cheap, is more generally used in new than in wclbestablished 
plantations In the construction of a pulping house it is generally recom* 
rnended lo secure a hill side against whicn an excavation can be made for 
the house This should consist of three storeys— a loft m which the 
ferries are spread out— the pulping floor or platform, and the cisterns 
By constructing this budding agamst nn embankment or steep cldJ, the 
cherries may be earned direct into the {op loft without requiring to be 
raised A good supply of watcr*has also to be conv ey ed to the loft so as 
lo descend with the cncrties into the pulping machine in a continuous 
stream 


Fsrmentfnff 

1665 


into the Cisterns Dy means of sieves the cleaned beans are separated 
from the partially>pu1ped cherries, the latter being made to pass once 
more through the putper The stream of water and cherries is earned 
from the loft of a tube which dips to the bottom of a basin known as the 
hopper Stones subside in the hopper, while the continuous stream from 
above causes the hopper to discharge a unilorm supply of chemes and 
water to feed the pulper. 

Fpbmentino -The parchment coffee, whichmay or may not have been 
assorted by contrivances in the pulper and sieves, has now to be fer» 
mented to remove from it the saccharine matter If this be not accom% 
plished It s difficult to diy the beans By taking advantage of the de% 
scending flow of water, the beans are carried into tanks, and these tanks 
must in their turn be higher than the drying platforms on to which 
the fermented beans have finally to be dispersed There are gener 
ally four fermenting tanks — two m which the fermentation nciually 
takes place, and two in which the beans are washed One of each is used 
for the produce of one day's pulping All the coffee pulped m one 
day IS allowed to remain in the front or receiving cistern uniil fermenia- 
lion has set in The period necessary for this will depend greatly on 
the temperature of the atmosphere, but from iz to i8 hours will generally 
suffice The contents of the fermenting vat are then run into the washing 
cistern, and the receiving vat rendered available for another day s 
duce. By having two sets of these tanks the pulping operation may be 
carried out continuously, each day's collection being disposed of so as to 
have the pulper ready for the next day s work When properly fermenteo 
the beans are easily deprived of their saccharine matter by being driven 
from the fermenting vat by a goodly supply of water and thoroughly 

washed in the washing tanks The size of the fermenting and washing 
' size of the plantation When pos- 

wood, the planks being not less than 
sot so cola as stone or brick tanks. 
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and are accordingly preferred. The tanks should slope towards the dis> 
charge openings. 

. p— r ■ ” ’ *' ^.1- -i-A«. n -'water, be 

< . ' luences of 

• . concrete, 

but sometimes asphalt IS employed A simpler process is to harden the 
ground and cover it with a coir malting. Tms has the advantage of 
admitting of the surplus matting being thrown over the beans m the 
event of an occasional shower, but shed accommodation into which the 
beans may be rapidly conveyed is essential. During the drying, the 
beans have to be turned over repeatedly either by rakes or by the coolies' 
feet Ihe difficulties against wmch the planter has to guard at this stage 
of the manufacture are too rapid drying cracking the beans, or a dispropor- 
tioned drying through reckless turning or racking. To secure a better 
and more steady slow drying, vanous artificial contrivances have been 
invented which are now employed by many planters, but the result is the 
same, — namely, the drying of the beans. Mr. Pasteur says . ” On gardens 
and plantations cultivated by Europeans the cherry is removed as quickly 
as possible aft ... i • _ p_ _ -j-., 

going a very il 

the bemes ar n 

many cases, h , 

to put the fre* il ! 

sun the cherry dries quicUy, and has then to be pounded to the great 
detriment of the colour as well as the quality of the bean, hence the 
difference between unvaihed or ordinaiy pale and viashedoT coloured 
or plantation coffee,— the taste of the toathed coffee being, as a rule, much 
more delicate, and free from the earthiness and common rough flavour 
of the unwashed 

PEPbiNo or Milling —This consists of the removal of the parchment 
and silver from the beans As already stated, this operation is now chiefly 
effected by the dealers, at the port of shipment, and not by the planters 
Indeed, much has been written m favour of the beans being sent to 
Europe in parchment, and milling machinery Is now in use m London for 
this purpose The following passage from Mr. Pasteur’s report will ^ 
read with considerable interest, and may be viewed as indicating a pos- 
sible new direction of coffee enterprise — • 

“Among the samples of Wynaad coffee, those from the Eva Estate 
deserve special attention, one half of that crop having been despatched in 
parchment to be peeled and sized m London The experiment has proved 
quite successlul, the coffee represented by the sizes, ist.and, and peabeiry, 
being fully equal in colour and appearance to ih* corresponding sizes pre- 

f ared in India The whole was sold at the same public auction — the 

’ t-.U 
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y, s 

that cured m Central America These experiments' would tend to show 
that the parchment preserves in a remarkable degree the colour and the 
quality of the berry against the incidents or accidents of a land and sea 
transport In the case of the Costa Rica and New Granada shipments 
cured in London, the bernes seemed fuller and of better shape and weight 
than the others, as if (which is by no means improbable) the parehment left 
for two or three months longer than usual around the bemes had acted as 
a kind of natural preserver, inside of which the berry had lime, as it were, 
to mature more completely than when deprived of its outer and inner 
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coatmff nlmoit immctlrtlcly nf«er bem/j picked. The cvr'ing requires 
machinery, motive power, df>mg ground^, dcHtntc manipoHtion, and 
constant 5«pcrvis»on; where any of those fCqmsitcs f.nl, ihc coffee snflcrs 
in appearance, and consequently tn value. Smiabic macbmery /or trr.al- 
ing parchment has been erected at two of the l/indon vvharvw, and 
there is every reason to hope tint this is only the beginning of a new and 
profitable home lodustn'. Growers wdl not be slmv to perceive that the 
small increase of freitjht which ihcv have to nay on parchment is more 

f-. r tn *>)l> 
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Vhc ereatcst\fanpcr m peelmg con«?sls m the fact that before being 
passed through the mill the beam require to be again healed. On the 
plantation this is generally done by esposure to the sun. The extent to 
which this is necessary depends greatlj on the nature of the beans, and 
long experience is required to determine this point. As a practical hmt it 
IS generally hid down that they should be dried till they resist the pres- 
surcof the thuml: « “• * - .j- • — ui 

result in serious ' 

StZlNO AND 

mill is subjected • 

drives off the parchment and skin, leaving the clean coffee behind Alter 
this U IS separated into various sires for the market This has the effect 
^ not only meeting the special demands of the consumers, but in furnish* 
ing a bean of uniform sire that will admit of uniform roasting. Formerly 
this used to be done by the hand, but mechanical contrivances are now 
universally employed. , ,, , 

PaCJtiKO,— Having follemed all the precautions and adopted all the 
most approved methods and appliances, the coffee producer, to secure 
the success of h»s labours, has now only to attend to packing The beans 
must be saved from exposure to the air, or from being packed m cases 
that would impart a false aroma This is usually done by packing xhe 
nroduce in casks, care being taken to select timber that will not tain^t the 
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AntrLTrRAKTs and Substitutps por Copfbe 
A j le t.pvei' egfctcd bv thc planter : indeed, it is practically 


This in a large measure appears to be due to me wgi^vti.u'.c •• 
" • • * be sold so long as it is declared to 


cafee an article 
** may be thc 
other vegetable 


which has permitted a mixture 
be such. Ctimmahcy cot 
that contains anything I 

roasted chicory root itself -1 . 

substance applicable for the same purpose as chicory. No 
ace therefore raised as to the ingredients of a mlvture ; and inaeeo, ii 
* lecessnry, such mixtures may 

. ■ ■ This fact, together with the 

■ . with coffee, has given origin 
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to a gigantic sjstcm of adulteration 'Hit substances which are most 
genera}!/ employed are — 

jst— Roots such as chicory, dandehon. mangoJd-wureel, turnips, 
parsnips and carrots, &c 

"and— Seeds such ai beans peas, daie*stOftes, malt, rye, Ac 

“ j^d—Bornt sugar, biscuits, locust-beans, figs, &c ** {Bell, Chemtstry 
of Foods ) 

During the proceedings of a Coffee Protection Associatuin forrued m 
London m i88&the writer had the opportunity of exam/ning certain nelJ- 
known mixtures and of seeing some of the practices o{ adulteration 
One of the most curious which was brought to his attention was the use 
of artiffciahj -prepared beans in so close imitation of the real article that 
the mixture of the spurious with the true coffee beans might be fearJes-'ty 
ground in the purchasers’ presence and sold as This subject 

has already been alluded to under Chicory (lec Cichorium lotybus, C 
Nos 1x07 « ixoS), and need not be elaborately dealt with iw this place 
A (argety consumed adulterant of coffee is a substitute for chicory known as 
Mochara This consists of ripe fi^s dned, roasted, and pulverised Burnt 
sugar IS sametimes added to coffee in small quantities to give colour to the 
mixtiare, and from an idea that u preserves the aroma Three or /our] 
pounds to the hundredweight might be admissible without being viewed i 
A$ an adulterant When, honfier, roasted sugar or a sugar.yiridmg root 
(known as caramel) is added to a large extent, it becomes a serious adul' 
terant, and perhaps one of the most extensively used of all adulterants 
it IS to the roasted sugar contained naturaflj lO chicory (caramel) that that 
ingredient owes its biiter flai our and aroroa—properties which Tccommend 
an admixture oi chicory to some consumers as a desirable addition to the 
beverage This fact allows of extensive adulteration since the sugar con- 
tained m any other root Hill yield, when roasted, caramel bitter Were 
saccharine roots the only adufterants employed m coffee, there m ght be 
less ground for urging the adoption of the French system which permits 
the grocec to sett separate!) chicorj or anj other substance which the con 
sumer destrts to mix with his coffee, but prohibits the vendor from manu- 
facturing special preparations or nnxiutes Roasted flour coloured with 
ferruginous earth rx to xome extent used as a coffee adulle'ant, and even 
roasied liver and other objectionable animal substances are said to have 
been found in coffee mixtures A simple mode of detecting the presence of 
chicorj or other caramel admixtures in ground coffee is to throw a little on 
the surface of a ghss of clear water The readilj soUent nature of the 
pst-ticlfs af corsmol ti ill aforictf impart aiAmned sttvnki to the wafer, 
svhile only after some minutes will pure coffee give its colour to the water ‘ 

Date seeds were at on^ lime supposed to be hkef) to come into use as 
a coffee substitute, and A company was actually forrned to carry out this , 
idea, without sufficiently reflecting on the means of procuring and collect- 1 
mg the seeds, supposing eien that when roasted and ground they were 
found to possess in a sufficient degree the flavour and aroma of coffee 
The seeds of several species of Cassia have for centuriesand are even 
now used b> the inhabitants of trop cal countries in place of coffee These 
do, as a matter of (act, afford when roasted and ground, a decoction which 
closely resembles coffee The reader is teferr^ to the account given 
under ^ssia ocadentajia (C No 7S4} foe p^iculars of a coffee subsn- . 
tute which Mould seem to deserve mwe careful consideration India 
could produce at a nominal pneo as compared to coffee, immense quan- 
tities 0/ theso^alled ‘‘f^egco CoRec," if that article should be found to 
commend itscU as a wholesome and ch«p substitute for true coffee 
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ctn^ttnt ’•up'-TVM OT j wh-rr •iny o< th ««' rrn > i frth J, vjfj-rt 

m ipp"innt.<“ m I e»ny'* fy m s nfit r- m-uh n*p> f j- ircit. 

•nj; pirthiirnt tK-cn rn^tnl M |»i> of tfj#* whirv*^, and 

Ihcro M r>ffy m tnhop- cff« eh t U only th- Jv^mn nc r/ -v n-^v nnd 
pr« itih't Kim*' Cirowtr^ wtU n< r W *’o»# p> p^cnve ih-Jt ihc 
•will »nCfM<r of IfCu'nl whih fh-'v have to pay on pirc!im-ne u more 
* . -» —^,1 j ^ }, gj, jp. mpf!jv»m*nr in the 

tf-m to o’ fain" fn tl « Ar» /!u' 
•• • , ' • af wiJJinpcof’-ein! uron-.tnnndofat 

the pi intaiKin, arc ^tronoK u'ptij TT'** Cfv^t of iln ny ao m iin ctl to tc 

onl> it RPtiftJ |«Tcwi iJitJ //iJ./’ihhfiJ'T.pipc t6^) 

rhff rrrfcat d\r»\;cf m perhoij conn^tt in tfi*- fact that l«(o*c hemg 
jvx^^cil Ihfcniuh ihc miH i) c bean* to b" apa n hfafee} On the 

plantation thta ta pcncnlK tfoti** ba exooaure to t! c aun The catcnl to 
’ *Via la rtxcaiary (Irpend* prram on the nafiirr of the I rant, and 
• * ‘ fv int Aa a practical hint H 

' • . • trj} thrj rrmt the prei» 

5ureol the tluimt. • • . »« r^x np «■{{ 

rwuU tn senouf 1 •• ■ 

Smvo A'tti • » 

mill It subjected • 

dnsca ofl (he parchment and skm, k um^ . ‘ 

this it J» '• ’ -»« vanoij* sues for the market This has lue Li n.* 

of not • , -’^rs, hue ift furnish- 

joff a b • astinj formerly 

din used to be done u> » * trnartces are now 

universally emplojed 

PACKtso~llasinff followed nil the precautions and adopted all the 
most approved methods and appliances, the cofTee producer, to secure 
the success of lus labours, has now only to attend to packing The beans 
must be saved from exposure to the air, or from bemg packed m cases 
that would impart a false aroma This is usinDv done bv packinif the 
produce in casks, care hemp taken to select timber that will not faint the 
coffee Bags arc sometimes emploacd. but are inferior to casks, and the 
shipments of coffee should not be made afortg wrth cargoes of merchandise- 
' likely to injure the collec 

ADULTFRSVTS AM> SODSTITVTPS FOR CoFFBE 

Adulteration is neier effected by the planter* indeed, u is practically 
impossible Until the beans ime been ground mechanical impuniies such 
as mud and stones are the only admixtures that ma> exist in the coffee as 
It leaves (he plantation While this is so there is perhaps no other 
dietary article that is so much and so persistently adulterated as cohee 
This in a large measure appears to be due to the legislatnc system 
which has permitted a mixture to be sold so long as it is declared to 
be such Criminality consists alone m selling "is Pure coffte an 
that contains anything but coffee Legally “chicory’* maj be the 
roasted chicory root itself or the root of an allied plant or other vegetable 
substance applicable for the same purpose as chicory No quesuons 
are therefore raised as to the ingredients of a mixture, and indeed if 
further protection to the manufacturer be necessary, such mixtures may 
even be registered as patent medicines This fact, together with the 
long established custom of mixing chicory with coffee, has given origin 
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to a gi&anttc sj’stem of adulfcratt^m Tho sabstwees which are most 
gencraJly employed are— 

“ ^jt—Roots such as chicory, dandelion, mangold-wurzeJ, turnips, 
parsnips and carrots, Ac 

Seeds such as beans, peas, date^stones. malt, rye, &c 

Burnt sugar, biscuits, iocust>bean9, figs, &c" {Btll, Chemniry 

of Foods ) 

During the proceedings of a Coffee Protection Association formed in 
London in 1886 the nter had the opportunity of examining certain well- 
known mixtures and of seeing some of the practices of adulteration 
One of the most curious which was brought to bis attention was the use 
of artificiallj prepared beans in so close imitation of the real article that 
the mixture of the spurious with the true coffee bean$ might be fearles'ly 
ground in the purchasers’ presence and sold as fture eaff’ts This subject 
his already been alluded to under Chicory {see Cichorlum letybus, C 
Hos X107 & ZX08), and need not be elaborately dealt with m this place 
A largely consumed adulterant of coffee isa sabstrtate for chicory known as 
tnochara This consists of ripe figs dfted, roasted, and pulverised Burnt 
sugar IS sometimes added to coffee in small quantities to give colour to the 
mixture, and from an idea that it preserves the aroma Three or four 
pounds to the hundredweight might be admissible without being viened 
as an adulterant When, hone\er, roasted sugar or a sugar-jieldmg root 
(known as caramel} is added to a large extent, it Wcomes a serious adul- 
terant, and perhaps one of the most extensively used of all adulterants 
It IS to the roasted sugar contained naturally m chicory (caramel) that that 
ingredient owes its bi tier flavour and aroma— properties which recommend 
an admixture of chicory to some consumers as a desirable addition to the 
beverage This fact allows of extensive aduUeration.since the sugar con- 
tained in anj other root will yield, when roasted, caramel bitter Were 
saccharine roots the only adulterants emptoyed in coffee, there might be 
less ground for urging the adoption of the French system which permits 
the grocer to sell separately chicory or any other substance which the con- 
sumer desires to mix with his coBee.but prohibitsihe vendor from manu- 
facturing special preparations Or mixtures Roasted flour coloured with 
ferruginous earth is to some extent used asacoflee adulterant, and even 
roasted liver and other objectionable ammal substances are said to have 
been found in coffee mixtures A simple mode of detecting the presence of 
chicory or other caramel admixtures m ground coffee is lo throw a iiltJeon | 
the surface of a glass of clear water fhe rexddy solvent nature of the : 
particles of caramel wiH at once impart coloured streaks to the water, 
while only after some mmuies will pure coffee give us colour to the water 
Date seeds were at onf* tune supposed to be likely to come into use as 
a coffee substitute, and a company was actually formed to carry out this 
idea, w ithout sufficiently reflecting on the means of procuring and collect- 
ing the seeds, supposing even that when toasted and ground they were 
found to possess in a suffic ent degree the flavour and aroma of coffee. 
The seeds of several species of Cassia have for centunesand are even 
now used by the inhabitants of tropical countries in place of coffee These 
do, as a matter of fact, afford, when roasted and ground, a decoction which 
closely resembles coffee The reader is refer^ to the account given 
under Cassia ocadeatalis (C No 784) for particulars of a coffee substi- 
tute which would seem to deserve more careful consideration India 
could produce, at a nominal price as compared to coffee, immense quan- 
tities of the so-called “Negro Coffee” if that article should be found to 
commend itself as a wholesome and cheap substitute for true coffee 
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The dr-’'" ■."-r'r"' • • 

the ^^C)rld • ; ► ' . * ; ■ | 

article. 1: , • * • ; " ’ . 

others Int ■•••■'* ' ' ' : :• ‘ • • 

injurious ‘ V ' ‘ ‘ ‘ * ** " 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

and pure collee. 

CoMMrRCui.TFRMS AND QUALITIES.— Thccoficcbcan usually consists 
of two oval planoconvex seeds, though somelimes there is but one, which 
from Us shape ts known as the" peaherry The conunercial value oi conec 
depends upon many circumstances,— form, sire, colour, smcH, flavour, 
age, .and unifortnUy Viih'm the sample. Form to some extent, though not 
alwajs, depends upon the source: there .are three commercial typesas 
foform— A/ocAfl. small round peaberry’i Beurbffn, pointf:d and rnedium’ 
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Prices or Indian Coffpf. 

Mr. Pasteur, writing of the crop of iSSs.saysi "Takmgpar. per cut. 
as tht avetase value of the »..ii Irom the eslates of true Mtsure type, 
the Caofj? Mysore estates would be worth Sot. for 6«l*,the Nilghin Sw » 
theCoof| 8 « ,the Wynaad78r..and the Travancore7or. perewM whilst 
native hWaore of average quality would be worth 635., and native Coorg o*- 

Wynaaddw.j " “ * “* " f™" 

toot, to issu- 


ing from ooj. 
of the other 
valued as hlg 


M.. 


wel 

eve 


”6 from 
' rang- 
None 
, were 
para. 

. «i tiie Wffhest commercial authorities, gives the 
of valueormerit. "Nowhere,* he 
India and lamaica, and its value, as 
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■llndianows.undsfjrstaudtorerucot^ 

.. . . “Sen the strength of the trees, so 

. , . ■ . . • . . • . • . esist periods of drought or of heavy 

: * regular crops have been the 

ouence it utimu sutiii, iiu«hevei,as d plantations were gra ua yr 
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from 47,000 to 58,000. This has been accounted for by the fires which 
destrojcd certcUn gardens, the imperfect returnsj and the amalgamation of 
small gardens. The bulk of the coffee exported from India is washed 
coffee prepared under European supervision, many of the small native 
planters selling their produce toncighbounng European plantersorto the 


show n at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, deplored t)ie paucity of the 
samples shown ot native Malabar coffee, and this subject would seem to 
commend itself to the attention of Government, since paying industries, 
adaptable to the cultivator with small means, seem to be much wanted. 


trai/ied or pale coffee j while* *'* ' ^*** - 

fourths of the Indian, and 0. • • ' . • 

aswajAft/orgreen coffee." 

native Malabar coffee, says « ■ 

the Malabar coast have no . , 

Exhibitions they are quite suitable (or our home consumption, and form 
an important item of the Indian production." The returns for the coffee 
districts of India show Madras to have nearly a third of its coffee area 
owned by natives, Coorg about one half, and Mysore fully four hfths. 
These facts give some idea of the extent of the probable production of 
native or unwashed berry in India. 

It is necessary to point out, before proceeding to discuss the returns of 
the foreign trade in British Indi.an coffee, that the town of Cochin itself 
IS treated as British India, in tho official trade returns, but the territory 
surrounding it as Native State. It therefore becomes necessary to add 
to the returns of foreign exports those from Cochm State and from Travan* 
Core State m order to obtain a correct idea of tbetolal trade. The exports 
from these States during the past five years have averaged 20,376 cwt. 

No statistics are available regarding the Indian inland trade m coffee. 
As regards the external trade, the average imports during the five years 
ending 1886-87 amounted in quantity to 25,300 cwt and in value to 

R6,8 mt---. .-i.,!., j 

cw t , , ■ • . . .... 

howe. , ... • . . • . s . . 

Coch . . , . . 

sent . . . . , ■ . 

impo..^, 4.Lk.i>.iiaiiui iiiuid imuugii tin. ouaiis is lue uiani suuice ui 1 
supply; and next to it come Cevlon and Aden. Bombay receives most 1 

.k*- p , • 4 .. j._ _ , r, . ^ . I 
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cost ri the labour of prrpannc tbe bf;sns 

Tbc autbof of the saluabTe artKle oo co^Iee-pUntinff In £■«{■/• 

prrcs scsttal estimates both for India and foe Cc)lon He 
slates t **1 he follcmnrfj estimate (in rupees) for cofTee cultivation m Sooth 
India is based on the purchase of conacres of forest land at Rsoanddoo 
acres p-iss land at R35. bnn^tn;* 900 acres of the former into full 
beanrpj labour, A annas a da>, esclusisT of maistnes’ wages,” Then 
foilosts a balance sheet, the mam facts of which may be expressed as 
follows I 
The aoo acres bs the ■es-enlh j-ear arc brought under full bearing, and ! 
base not only cleired off (he expense of the purchase and cultivation 
of the estate up to dste, but the plantation has given its owner over and 
aliove Rij,971 To continue to work it an expenditure of K3t,64S 
would be entailed, but the return from the crop would be about R54,ooc> 
a }ear, so that with a portion of this the esUte might now be extend* 
ed to Its full limits, 300 acres This estimate has not on1> been fram- 
ed to cover the charge of building all the necessary bouses, but to fur- 
nish tho«c with pulping and cthw machtner>,and to slock the >-ard with 
too head of cattle and provide a horse for the superintendent. The 
capital necessary to organise such an estate (without having to obtain 
loans on crops) would thus be about R75,ooo, or sa> £5,000, and dunng 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh vears that sum w-ould be recovered, fntertst on 1 

..I , .La »_l «... L., • . V. . J I . .1 , I 


lui. kii . onui 11 ft suiCiMiu uiav oc vieweu as an iiiUiLaiiun ui wiiat an 
owner w ith *mallcr capital might do by working his own estate. The wnter 
is, however, unable to venfv these estimates j bu» since tbe> have been 
framed by high authorities, they mny be viewed as approximately indicating 
the possibilities of the Indian coffee industry when, with averigc seasons 
and fair pnce«, the speculation is entrusted to careful and skilful supen i- 
Sion The hopeful prospect thus presented might, however, prove visionary 
through causes which noievena jusiandfair estimate could have taken into 
consideration The highest hopes were once entertained of Indian coffee- 
planting, and vet large sums of monej have been lost It is therefore 
desirable to place alongside of these estimates, opinions of a verj differ- 
ent character. Dr. Bidie sajs **rrom ten to twelve years agQ(i857- 
1859), the high pnc« of land, and the flourishing state ci coffee culture m 
Cejion, induced planters from that tsinnd to come over to India, and 
th«‘r 2nd eff^s gave a great impMus to coffee culture. The 

'■■■■•• i I . , 
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1^0 IftrpcU coMumtra of Indian coffce» Dimn^ the pa?i five vears the 
coa^tinff trade vhich consists thiefly of despatches from Madras to pbccs 
'aithin the prcsidencj and to liombas, has natfaRcd m qaantily 70,000 
CM and tn aaltic Ksa iakhs 

Towards the close of the account given, on n preceding page, of the 
History of Coffee, Mr. PatteurU statement regarding the decline of ihc 
Ceylon trade has been quoted With the disconlmuance of a large portion 
of the Ceylon cultivation the greatest hopes were entertained « a bright 
future for the Induan cofTee industry* t’riccs revived from iSSyto jSS?, 
and dunnj* iKai penod the estpoiis to foreign countries maimained a 
higher level than during any previous consecutive period. During the 


fell to 302,500 cwt- tn i 876*77, and to 297,300 cwt. tn 1877-7S ihe bulk 
of the exports go from Madras(oi«^9o percent ), so that the growth of the 
trade since i8d 7'&S dou n to the pixsent date may be seen by a comparison 
with the Madras exports (given at page 473) from i856'S7 to 1867. 


Cost op CwtrivATioN avo Yifto. 

So much has been wnuen on thu subject that it scarcely falls nithin 
the scope of ihe present article to df.aj with the various conflicting opinions 
that have been advanced According to some wniera the profits on 
coffee cultivation in India are problematic; according to others, the in- 
dustry, after passing through an incubation of risk and danger, in which 
severelosses nave been sustained, is now firmly established Or. Shortt 
m his useful Hand-book evtinniesthe cost of opening 200 acres of forest 
land for the culUvaitonof cofTee, including purchase ofland, tools, felling, 
clearing, lining, holing, planting, rood miKing, building planter's house 
I and coolie lines, and keeping the same in order for three years, as 
follow ss— 


1st year , . » . . 

andyear . . . . . 

3rd year . . « , . 

Instruments . . . . 

Buildings and roads , . , 


. 7.160 

- 3t2oo 

. 4460 

. 700 

. 1,830 


Total 

. 17.450 


This estimate, he states, is applicable to 
especially the former, but he only allows Ri25 ^ month for hu ^ 
supervision He proceeds to state that "the third year ** , 

make a return fhe average produce of an acre is estimated at 7 , 

but we could not do better than keep on the safe side and lake f*]® P„ 
duce of an acre at 5 cwi The 200 acres will veld t,ooo 
beans, and if we take the value of a cwt at R28 (that is gtv »ng K 7 to 
maund of 25R), the return will be Ri8,ooo, giving a P 

cent After the third year the average expense will not exceed 
a well-managed plantaiion, and the profit subsequently will be ,, , 

fabulous ” No allow ance is made for the purchase of pulpi ng macninc y , 
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ibe rmtton nrf ,1 pulpinp^boo^r, and dhcr ftcctsjarici {o the prtparfttK n 
cf the ^in,bui Or. ohortt a<Id< »ith reference 10 iWi that "these wiU ai j 
best fc*rm butt small «cm.” liut he hat omitted apparently tocstimate/or j 
the purchase ol and forest Lindt and loiaVeinto constdcralion the' 
cost of the LilKnir of prq^annjp the beans. ^ ^ j 

The author of the sMiuabfe article ooc<dIee»pUntiftpin^tfwi*J 5 “«ey*| 
ilafcixa, ptsts soTra! estimates both for India and (or Ce>ion. lie; 
sLatesi "The follouinp estimate ({t» njpets) ftr coflee cultivation In South 
India is based on (he purchi'c of .tooacm of forest land at KSo and 3 oo 
acres grass Lind at K15, brinping joo acres of the fomter into full 
be.innpj labour, 4 annas a d.i), ticlu'ht of maislnes* srages.” Then 
foUnas a balance sheet, the mam facts of «hKh may be expressed as 
foffo* s 

The aoo acres b) the snenih ) car arc brought under loll bearing, and 
bi\c not only cleared oft the expense of the purchase and cultivation 
of (he c<ti(e up (o dsie, but the pLint.iiion has given its on ntr ostr and 
alx>»c To continue to work >1 an capendilure of K3»d45 

would be enuiled, but the return from (he crop n ould be about K54,oou | 
a jear, so that nilha portion of this the cstile might now be extend' 
cd to ns full tirnilv. 300 .acres This estimate has not only been fram*, 
cd to cover the charge of building all (be necess.iry bouses, but to fur- 
nish (hose ivitli pulping and oth^ machincr}, and to Mock the ^-ard with 
too head of tattle and provide a horse for the supermtendenu The 
capital necessary to organise such an estate (tnihout having to obtain 
loans on crops) «ould thus be about R7S.ooa w say i^5,ooo, and during 
Ihe fifth, sixth, and seventh v can th.it sum wtiuld be recovered. Interest on 

c*ip'*-' *'« **•- r-’. (-S'- — «—— * »- *-»— f- V, , a .f. 
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framed by high authorities, they m.iy be viewed .ij.ipprorimatcly indicating ; 
the possibiliiies of the Indiin coffee induMry when, with average seasons 
and fair pncc«, the speculation is encrusted ro careful and skilful supervi- 
sion The hopeful prospect thus presented might, how ever, prove visionarj 
through causes which not even a }us( and fair esiimatecouldn.ive taken into 
consideration The highest hopes were once emcrtained o! Indian coffee- 
planting, and yet large sums of money have been lost It ts therefore 
desirable to pface alongside of these estimates, opinions of a very differ- 
ent character. Dr. Bidie says: "From ten to twelve years agoftSsy- 
18591, the high pnee of land, and Ihe flourishing slate of coffee culture in 
Ceylon, induced planters from that isLind to come over to India, and 
iheir presence and efforts gave a great impetus to coffee culture. The 
demand for land rapidly grew m every part of (he coffee districts, and as 


such contingencies as bad seasons ar~*"- - *•— - — »• t 

Men of moderate means joined in I 
won savings without a doubt as to 

tion established joint stock companiL». »peiiL laiviis m me puicnase 01 
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rend) imde cJtnifcs, ind pkn<»ed ihcir nwn m1nd< nnd thoie of ific other 
siiircholcjcrs \\jih visions of 50 or 60 per cent of profit Asimchlhne 

• \ . / . - > . j, the antj. 

ihfr 50 or 
• 'ctd, these 

odsenturcs )n\c, from vinous cumm, proved compfete fiihires, the 
b'vlincc oKiys b«ng on the wtonej side ; .ind, tikmtr them a* 1 whole, 
the results have bcerv such ns to render the public distrustful of coffee 
culture 18 1 safe or profiiibte investment, nnd to lower crcitly the value 
of catilcs ” {Rtport on the R\v 0/ the Borer on Coyee Estates ) 
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DISCASCS OF THE COFrEE PLANT. 

The number of distast * ’ •* « ** * 

many depending^ on chm • *• • 

ill more or less local, »i • ■ » 

belonjj the Canker which s • 

believed to be due to wint of depth of sod, but cl mite and bad cultiva* 
t)on may hive also to do with n Rot or the withering’ of the youn^ 
leaves is due to wet and cold 

There are, bov.evcr,ccttim specific diseases some of which have prac- 
tically bafiled both the planter ind the scientists, and have proved so dis- 


Oooke, Balfour, &c. To review even bneily all that has been wriiien 
on the diseases of the coffee plant would take up far more space than 
can be afforded in the present outline of the coffee industry It may be 
said that the specific diseases are referable to twosections— and 
Insectiform 

. , -m. ,r r,noid 

in 
nee 

the 

ta- 

tnx, an organism allied to mould it atiaLKs 11 v. u, ul - es, 

in the (oral of spots or blotches, at first yellow, but wh ch ultinwmy 
turn black These spots are c 
eventually extend over the whole 
1 1. pi rt 


with little success If powdered sulphur, alone or mixed with caus^ m , 

be blown over the plants and scattered on the ground below the ugns, 
the disease Js prevented and the coffee plants seem at the same time to 
be benefited Thists, however, expensive and is more a preventative 
than a cure When once the disease has taken hold of the leaves nothing 
has yet been discovered that will destroy t without at the same time 
killing the leaves . .t. 

ib) Leaf rot or Candeltllo is a disease attributed by Dr Oooke to the 
fungus Pelhculana Koleroga, Cooke It is prevalent in Mysore plantat ons 
m July, the leaves, dowers, and berries becoming covered with a sniny 
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gehtinous substance which turns black about the time that the affected 
parts /all from the plant [Kew Reports, 1879, 30 . ond 1880, 33) 

II. Of the Insectiform diseases met with m India the following are 


. • ■ " * * orm” and ** coffee 

I ■ .in Coorg and the 

, ■ It has been deter* 

mined as the beetle Xylotrechua quadntpes. It is red or yellow, with 
black in transverse lines, ft damages the trees ^ boring holes into the 
stem usually a few inches above the ground These passages are at I 
first transverse, but soon ascend spirally to the growing tip where the 
larvs are matured The plant early shows signs of death, and ultimately 
withers down to the point where tne beetle entered. This pest is most 
prevalent in hot exposed gardens* and may be kept in check by free irn* 
gation. 

(rf) Bugs — Vanous insects are by the planters called bugs. They be- 
long to the same family as the lac and cochineal, me , Cocada There are 
three pests of this nature, known as the “brown,” “black, ” and “white ” 
bugs The brown bug has been determined as Lecanium cofTeas This 
establishes itself on the young shoots and buds, which it covers with a 
scaly incrustation in uhich the larvse are developed. This causes the 
destruction of the parts to which it adheres, the flowers and young fruits 
falling freely. The pest does not do much harm, however, until it has , 
been two or three years on an estate It prefers cold damp plantations at | 
about 3,000 feet in altitude This bug may be first recognised as brown* 1 
ish uart.Iike bodies. These are the females each of which produces some | 
700 eggs. Fortunately this pest ts freely attacked with parasites which i 
greatly help the planter. 

The black bug IS kno 
attaches itself to the 1 
altitudes in damp situati 
shell When the e^^s 

■ ' '• ' ’ ■ • t . ^ jheyoung berrtes. I 

• I* • . ' • what like a wood- 

. ' •• ' 'C It IS flat, oval, 

• ■ , ng across the back | 

It seems to prefer hot dry plantations and disappears with the rams, only to 1 
return in time to destroy the setting of the fruits. It is found on theroots | 
about a foot below the surface of the soil, m the axils of the leaves, and 1 
among the clusters of flowers and young fruits It may be easily recog* | 
msed by the white excretion formed around the larva 

All these and the other less known cofIee*bugs have a strong dislike to 
tobacco juice. They maybe prevented from developing to an injurious 
extent bj brushing the twigs with tobacco Some planters recommend 
saltpetre and quicklime m equal proportions dustea on to the affected ; 
parts,or a washing with a preparation w soft soap, tar, tobacco, andspints 
of turpentine. Mr Neltner says that a bug of some kind exists on all 
estates: “Am I wrong," he asks, “in saying that if there was no bug in 
Ceylon, it would, at a rough guess, produce 50,000 cwt of coffee more than 
It actually does?" Balfour explains the action of the bug as stopping 
up the pores through which respiration and transpiration take place, thu* 
prrtiaring the wav for “the fun^s which never fails to attend on the bug." 
“Mr. Neifner telJsus that several means of checking the extension of the 
bug have been proposedand tried. Amongst these the introduction of the 
red ant ; but their bites are so fierce and painful that the coolies refused to 
go amongst the trees while the ants were there. Rubbing off the bug 
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OtfCAxe* of the CofTee Plant. 


b} hand Ins been tned, but it cm onU be ftHcmntcd upon N-wni? trees 
and Mr Nlotnor. alihoutjb allowing: that an immense 
<jinnlil> o! buj; h thus destrojed, ncserthelcss of opinion that the effect 

»s but truHnff Hcthinh* * * — ' ^ -- .t... 

suggestion, although he ■ 
results have been aebiet 
pear to have the effect c 

on localiij, Mr NIotnor • . . . 


COFFEE- 
EAF TEA 

1676 


reduction in acreage were counicrb.al'inced by a higher system ol cuiti 
\ ation universally earned out, the buff woulu not be so numerous as it 
now 13 ’* (Bal^ Cyclap ) 

t . .!«, destruc- 

' • appears 

Ht comes 

• • ■er, local, 

preferring certain parts of the estate but does not connnens lavjgestotbe 
coffee plant only , as it cats any eultivated plant-^Cffct4able or fruit tree— 
but despises weeds It ts aery destructive to young plants Mr Nietner 
states that he tost as much as *5 per cent of his seedlings through this 
pest The White Grub " this includes the farvm of several species of 
Meloloothld* or Cockchafers These do much damage by eating the 
roots of the trees Mr Qordonconsidcrsthemasoneof the greatest ene- 
mies to cofTee-pIanting 

(/) Other Pejls — The tceust docs of course much injury when present 
(o any great extent but this is more an accidental and occasional than a 
regular pest they 

are not very pr pi*lp 

and drop the fc such 

berries form the so caUeu jacKUi cv 

CorFFB-tBAV Tea 


It has long been known that coffee leaves, if cured by a process 
similar to that adopted with tea leaves, afford a beverage which contains 
sufffcient caffeine to entitle it to a position as a cheap substitute for 
tea or coffee Indeed according to some writers, the leaves contain 
more caffeine than the bernes A decoction from the leaves is said to 
be regularly used by the inhabitants of Sumatra especially at Padang 
A Mr John Gardener of London even patented *& process for manu- 
facturing and partially roasting the leaves, from the^behei that th^ 
were likely to come in the 

leaves have an unplea 

*t. « t. — 5 b- 

.rd 

to 

mercial article But tor this tact 
as compared with tea at loi 

, d for this work by Prof Warden 

“Coffee contains about ^ to 2 per cent of a white crystalline principle 
caffeine, which is similar m composition to the alkaloids, theme, coruamed 
In tea A small quantity of vobtile 01! is contained m coffee, but dunng 
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the roastinp of the berries a larger amount is developed, (0 uhlch thc| 
aroma is aue. Caffeme appears to act as a sumutarvt to the nervous ' 
system Coffee leaves have been used asa substitute for (he berries : they | 
contain caffeine Mr N M. Ward of Padang writes regarding the 
use of the coffee leaves as follows: ** I was induced) several sears ago, | 
from an occasional use of tne coffee leaf, to adopt it as a daily beserage, j 
and my constant practice has been to take a couple of cups of strong | 
infusion with milk in the evening as a restorative alter the business ^ 
of the day . . Asa beverage the naXtvts universally prefer the leaf to 
the berf) , giving, as a reason, that it contains more of the bitter principle, 
and IS more nutritious.” The best mode of roasting is by holding the 
leaves Over a fire made of dry bamboo or other wood which gives little 
smoke. When sufficiently roasted the loaves have a buff cmourjthej 
arc ground to a powder and used in the same way ascoflee. {Hanhury) 

CofPtE Pulp. 

It has tong been known th*‘ ** « r • 
tains an amount of sugar which * * •* .“ ■. ' into 

alcohol At present ihcwashm • **“• • ' . • ■ off 

and no advantage taken of th« • . : • « • itcrs 

have urged the planters to utih* ' , * *« • ■ '• iftitc 

•leps have been taken in thit direetion It is indeed even cjties- 
lionablc whethw or not it would pay the planter to divert his attention 
to a perfectly distma enterprise Ihe tendency of the pre<ent dsy is 
to enable the manufacturef in every branch of mdustn to compete to 
the last degree by affording him the means of deriving additioml revenue 
from the wa'ie or b)*pfoducts of his industry. In this light it seems pos* 
sible ihst coffee pulp msy come to be pot (o some o‘efuI purpose fl con* 
tuns much fTiuCilige, vnth gum and sugar. |t is said th.at in Arabia Ihe 
pulp IS actually employed «n the preparation of a pleasant bevfr.age The 
pulp IS .ajlow^ to dry on the fruit and then huiked T^it ^usk is 

• • • iiicArr 

' ‘ • • husk, 

' • * hon I 

' ' • ■ husk 


Coffee-o 1 ” IS in the trade givrn to palm-oil in which tlic 
I^rnei* been mnre or Je»f twm durirff the pn»crfi of ritraction. 
^le Oil thus obtained po«*cr»es ilie odmif of c.»pce i hence ihe name. At 
the same time the reuAted beam of coffee possets an es»ertuJo-l to wh ch 
indeed they owe their aroma During the prucesi of roasting > large 
proponicm of this essential o I 11 given off, and it has of'en been prorwied 
that the drums emp’ovTd in co^re-r vastirg shoald be ronrcc«eu with an 
exhauster K> at to condense thetr <«l in a receiver, flv ihn neans the 


^oma might be res'oeeJ to Ihe coffee or emptned to Paitxir fiejeun 
Tins empvrrumatK: ol is fomed da'ipg t»e roafing. an 1 pn:.habVat tU 


- ... - rrnhabV at 

^I^^se of cafene and oher cons*, uen.s o' tl>e cc^'ce (see u-drr 
Cbrmlatry). ' 

.MhDICINF- 


Oxffee. sihi’e ns* o'*! .naf in tV ft'-tish pn**fnx i. is sn in t» 
c'thcDn rd V aiesof .Amefra. Ma-s t-oi -»1 r-e-, K^mr,rr, itxn 
mend 1 1 use in I nglard t r tr d a''ec» '••s 


I’s «j ptATs * 
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stimulant to the nervous and vascular system, is that upon which its 
claims to medicinal recognition depend. It produces a feeling of buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration resembling the first effects of alcohol, but it is not 
followed by depression and collapse. It increases the frequences of the 
pulse, and sUmulaies the system lo throw off feelings of fatigue, or to sus- 
tain prolonged and severe muscular exertion. U has even been con- 
tended that caffeine has the power of checking the waste of the tissues: 
Lehmann found that the distilled oil had this effect in quite as strong a 
degree as tea. The well-established property of coffee in preserving 
’ . • *' e nervous system. 

‘ ‘ . pression on the 

' _ rvous excitement 

increased vigour 

• ‘ _ , stupor such as 

follows on the use of most other stimulants. Moleschott found that it 


cient energy of the brain are manifested without congestion or in- 
flammation, 1- 1 (rnm rfpranPP- 

ments of the . ' • 

acquired mud • . . ^ s 

astnma, and has been recommended in hooping-cough and m hysterical 
affections, “ Hayne informs us that m a case of violent spasmodic disease, 
• • • * • . 4 pulse so much 

, . , *, mmediate relief 

. . > • nntispasmodics 

I ' • • ‘ • • • • i. ' Dewces it wis 

, . , . . ^ 1 , > V . — J 

I • ‘ ‘ • ccess- 


5 characteristic 
iwer m a great 
h the primity 
1 differs in its 
o the ^nervous 
s efficient as a 
quence of the 
pecnlly bhek 
■ mo cannot use 

stomach. In 
t agreeable to 
iwever much il 
. in a fever, and 

■ I raf’euUcs and 

-f Pri-nr-h Naw recofts 


With one or ■ • • , 

benefiaal efft * ’ 

the treainicnt lollowed by Ur. Gumasse , 

Johnston’s ^ Comman L*fe it is stated: The great use 
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Should the whole of the testa of the seed (the silver skin of the plant* 
ers) not have been removed, it separates ■* 

This IS known as the roaster’s ‘‘flights, 
removed from the beans before submitting 

being roasted the beans swell up and Jose from 15 to 20 per cent of their 
weight There is perhaps no operation of so much importance as that of 
roasting, ft should be performed m a covered vessel, over a moderate fire, 
and the seeds should be kept m constant motion. If mixed sizes are 
roasted together, the coffee will be much inferior to that obtained by 
roasting carefully picked and assorted beans. The degree of roasting 
required for one class of coffee is not the same as that for another. The 
heat should not be greater than is sufficient to impart a light-brown 
colour to the bean. When roasting is carried Wo far, a disagreeable 
smell and a bitter and acrid taste gradually mingle with the essential 
aroma, and thus lessen the merit and value of the coffee By reducing 

' ' ’ "•** “■*. ®“vour areentirely destroyed When 

■ right extent, the volatile oil is 

• le other constituents. A glance at 

the whole of the saccharine matter 
or other 

, colour* 

. 3r other 


cane*sugar*jietding roots, as compared with pure coffee There is some* 
thing afiogether peculiar in the behaviour of the sugar of coffee under 
the influences of torrefication How the volatile Oil is formed seems to be a 
puzzle This oil has been termed Caffeone, and it is the aromatic principle 
of coffee It 18 wholly the product of torrefication, the materials of which 
It 18 formed being obtained by the destructive influence of heat on the 

t ft I*! •.» ' 


which the infusion of tea as a 
Hio N, O,) IS, however, the 
coffee depends, and it does 
t IS identical with the alkaloid 
about twice as mucb theme 
On this account a greater 



which contain the glutinous matter of tea ^Several prjjsecu^u^s 


have been 


, , ir 

■ K 

, . «..ckets of the ground coffee being sold to 

• old, IS far inferior to the continental 
g and grinding his own coffee in smaii 

/ood white, mod-rately hard, ebse-gnined. 
fires medullary rays very fine, numerous. 
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COIX 

Kcenl^ii. 

LIBERIAN COFFEE 

This IS the Coffea liberica, iltern , a native of Liberia, Angoh, Go- 
’ ” ’ 'several other parts of West Tropical 

' 1 ' . • ■ . , plant than C. arabica, yielding also 

] ■ ■ . .1 t made known to Europe about the ' 

1 • ■ ■ s appearance in Ceylon. Its hardier I 

grow th led to the opinion that it might be able to withstand the action of 
the fungus, and on this account demands poured in to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew for plants or seeds to be expcnmentally fried Fortu- 
nately the Director of the Gardens was fulty abfe to meet these demands I 
until the question of seed-supply was taken up by certain recognised mer- 
chants. 1 he Kew Reports are full of the most interesting details regard- 

LIBERIAN 

COFFEE. 

1682 


* ■ * seen Mr. Ihomas 

^ * the vigorous growth, 

• . scase »>{ the Ltbenan 


have toned down considerably, leaving the matter still in an experimental 
position. 


COIX, Itnrt : Gen. PI., Ill, tia. 


Tears ” 

Coix gigantea, Koen , Duihie, Fodder Grasset, N Ind , i8 ; Gramine* 

Vcrn.-“A>Mj, O5x.tR, Danga gurgur, Deno 
R eference ^Roxb ,Fl Ind. Ed C B C 
Habitat — A tall, erect, aquatic grass, with large broad leaves, found 
•’ ’ ’ ’ ' • . . from the next species 

the central one stalked 

1' ■ . mountains, but from his 

I • im C, aquatica, it seems 

probable that both are referable to one species, if, indeed, they should not 
be treated as varieties of C. lacbiytna 

It seems probable also that C* gigantea and C aquatica are the wild 
states of the cultivated plant, C. lachryma At all events, no one seems 
to have observed them under cultivation, and thus, while the grains are 
not apparently eaten, the other properties of Coix lachryma are apph. ' 
cable to the above. 

C. Kcenigu, ^preng., Duthie, Fodder Grasses, ip, 

Syn. for CHiONACUNe barbata, Ji. Br (the Coix babbata, Roxh ) 
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Should the x\hole of the t«ia of the seed {the silver skin of the plant* 
ers) not have been removed. « seporatc* during the prcxrevr of roasting’. 
Tilts is known ai the roaster** flights t" or the '• fibre s’* it should be 
removed from the beans before submitting these to the grinding mill. On 
being roasted the beans swell up and lose from 15 to ao per cent, of their 
iveigw. There ts perh-aps no operation of so much importance as that of 
roasting, li should be performed in a covered vessel, over a moderate 
and the seeds should be kept in constant motion. If mixed sizes are 
roasted together, the coffee will be much inferior to that obtained by 
roasting carefully picked and assorted beans. The degree of roasting 
required for one class of toffee is not the same as that for another. The 
heat should not be creatcr than is sufficient to impart a light-brown 
colour to the bean, when raisting is carried too for, a dis-igreeable 
smeli and a bitter and acrid taste gradually mingle with the essential 
aroma, and thus lessen the merit and value of (he coffee By reducing 

destroyed. When 
the volatile oil is 
• enis. A glance at 

! saccharine matter 
in chicory or other 
e the rapid colour- 
'g chicory or other 

, . ‘ . • , coHee. There 1$ some- 

• • • sugar of coffee under 

■ : . IS formed seems to be a 

• . • thearomatic principle 

• • • the materials of which 

it IS formed being obtained by the destructive influence of heat on the 
other constituents of coffee. Though present only In minute quantities, 
this empyrfiumatic oil exercises a power/ul influence upon the animal eco- 
nomy. “This activity of the volatile oil of coffee justifying us in con- 
• ••' ‘I- -1.— J «-miJar oil produced m tea by the 


ibout twice as much theme 
On this account a greater 
beveragethan of tea. The 
bout 13 per cent, of nutri- 
.ka /.ah.r nrpvtils ol drinking (ss 
. ■ thus the full 

• . have strongly 

whether this 


TJMBEtl, 

X6S1 


in stock pursue u » , ' . , 

the consumer which may be years old, is far inferior to the toiiuueuu 
system of the consumer roasting and grinding his own coRee in small 
quantities as required . . , , ^ . 

Stnicture of the Wood —Wood white, moderately hard, close-grained. 
Pores very fine and extremely fine j medullary rays very fine, numerous. 
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Liberian Coffee; Job’s Tears. 

COIX 

Kcenigii. 

1 

LIBERIAN COFFEE. 

This is the Coffea libericai ffiern., a native of Liberia, Angola, Go* 
lunpo,and Alto, and probably also of sewral other parts of West Tropical 
Africa. It IS a taller and stronger plant than C. arabica, }ieldinp also 
a larger leaf and berry. It was first made known to Europe about the 
lime the cofiec-leaf disease made its appearance in Ceylon, Its hardier 
growth led to the opinion that it might be able to withstand the action of 
the fungus, and on this account demands poured m to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew for plants or seeds to be expenmenlally tried. Fortu- 
nately the Director of the Gardens was fully able to meet these demands 
until the question of seed-supply was taken up by certain recognised mer- 
chants. 'Ihe Kew Reports are full of the most interesting details regard, 
ing the success which attended the experiments made in almost every part 

c 

. s , . . . ■ ' 

I ■ 1 ■ 

LIBEWAM 

COFFEE. 

1682 


lu uuie II 10 iuppidnt me CoHea arabica/' ihe cotlw planters ol | 


position. 


COIX, Ltnn.s Gtn.Pl.,!!!., tt3. 

A eroup of erisMt belonging to the tribe MAToe^C. and popularly koown 
aa'*joVi leari '' Under that oevenattoauiacluded not merclrthe ipeciea o( 
CoiX but of Ckionaciinc, and prolubty also of PoiTTuCA. The fatter are 
not of (uch importance ai to tbeiraeparation in a work treating purely of 

economic products, and therefor* the popular or rather practical *m« of th>s« 
plants will be adopted in the following bnef account of the species of*' job's 
lean.” 


Coix gig^ntea, Koen.i Dulhit, FcJJer Grasut, aV InJ., 18 / Gka vih'cx 

^ern,— AVrai, nisAS j Danga gurgitr, Oiwa. 

Reference — f:c*b,n InJ.. EJ C.B.C,'so. 


s, found 
species 
stalked, 
rorn his 


U|b.»|» _A ..11 . 

thn • • ■ 

by 
Ro. 

, , , , ‘ « ■ I • t seems 

t rooable that both are referable to one spciies, {f, indeed, the\ shou'd not 
c treated as vmi-ttes of C. Uchryma 
It veems probal4e al«o that C.pff»Bte*and C aquatlcaare the will 
states of the cultivated plant, C. Uchryma. At al earnts, rto one seems 
to have observed them under culliv-ation, and thus, «hle the prams are 
not apparenllv eaten, the other rroj'crt.es v/ Ccix lachryma arc aptili- 
cable to the aliove. 


C. XcCnl^U) .Sy^rrr^.,* DuSkit, PcJJrr Grasut, tp. 

Sjm. forCmOUACHSt eAttAtA,^.rr.(tWCoiI fcltUTA, /•/*! ) 
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Job’s Tears. 


Ku rz in his report on Pegu refers to this plant under the Burmese name of 
Kyaip It IS also known m lndia< where it bears the following vernacular 
names Gur^ur, Beng , Bhu^t kirma-gilaram gadt, CHANDA , Kadpi, 
Balaghat, C. P.j Mak. , Ghella gadx,'Xz\.. 


POPbER. Fodder.— Duthie says that in BaJaghdt in the Central Provinces, it is 

1085 said to be used as fodder when in the young state Roxburgh, however, 
remarks that, owing to its coarse nature, cattle do not eat the grass. 


1686 


Coix lachryma, Lmn.; Dulkte, Foddir Grasses, 18. 


Job’s Tears. 

Syn C ARUNDINACEA, Lamk , Lithaorostis, lachryma JOBI, 

Vern. — A recent correspondence between the Government of India and the 
various provincial Governments has brought to light new and interesting 
information regarding this plant It has been shown that Coix is much 
more extensively cultivated than was formerly suoposed, and that there 
exists a very extensive senes of wild and cultivated forms of Job’s Tears, 
which the tvfiter has placed under the above species Should this be 
proved incoftect, a certain redistribution of the vernacular names, here 
attnbuted to the various species of Coix, would become necessary One of the 
most remarkable of the forms of Coix lachryma has been ngured m the 
last part of Hooker's leones Planiarttm^ PI , i-j64, as C lichryma.^ var. 



3K7 , Dy^nock, JTal tfed IK tnJ Ed ,SS 3 1 Balfour, Cyel Ind f 
Hooker's Him your,jl,tS9 

Habrtat — Met with on the plains ol India, and on the warm slope? of 
■,/ •*.? p • — » — 1.-11. ...u- 


•c. 
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Job's Tears. 

, COIX 
lachryma. 

tea, and appear to occur at higher altitudes. They are also more stunted 
in growth, and the involucre (or shell aruund the grain) is looser, softer, 
and apparently always furrowed — at least this is so with all the cultivated 
forms 

Tnr FORMS or Job’s Tbvrs. — ^T here are three or four well-marked 
forms of Job’s Tears met with in tndm, which differ from each other in 
shape, colour, and degree of hardness, and in the presence or absence of 
grooves or furrow s .ilong the length of the hardened involucre. As (0 
shape there are three tjpes—along cylindrical or tubular (t-ar. steno- 

FORMS OF, 

1687 


regarding these. 

he cylindrical form is returned as frequently cultivated, and also 
ttild in the Pegu Divisions of Burma (in the following districts— -Prome, 

: _ ‘ . i *■ 

1 luui iiu utiiei pail ui Assam, However, naxe sampieb ui tins loiiii ueeii 
received, but in the part of Hooktr's leones Ptantanm (to which refer- 
ence has been made above) it is stated that **Mr. R. Bruce of Balipara” 
forwarded samples to the British museum, uith a note to the effect that the 
“involucres are known to ‘the Assamese and the MIris, and called by 
them the futrmenee or crow -bead, from the fondness of these birds for 
this berry. It would appear, therefore, that the cylindneal pain may 
occur in the hffri country, hut up to date (m connection with tne present 
enquiry) no information corroborative of this fact has been received from 
Assam, and the plant does not appear to occur m any other part of India, 
so that It may safely be viewed as a native of Burma, and possibly 
distributed into the mountain tracts of Upper Assam and Cachar, 


food. 

2nd — Of the pear-shaped form there are numerous sorts, varying in 
size and colour —some pale and bluish white; others grey, yellow, or brown- 
black They are often constricted at the base into a disk-like annulus, 
and m all the samples said to be collected from cultivated stock, the grains 
are more or less deeply furrowed, and in the slate-coloured samples the 
bottoms ot the furrows are of a brown shade The cultivated forms are 
also loose-shelled and flattened on one side, somewhat obliquely, like the 
smaller cardamom. The wild forms are smooth-shelled, the shell being 
often so thick and hard that it can scarcely be broken. The cultivated 


I 

described above. 


I 
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Job's Tears. 


the shell is 
from that of 
from AVvab 


BURMA. 

Peru. 


Toid forms sent from HanthawJuu^ sw«m. un, u ^ 

f unk, smooth, and shining, wth a natural central perforation, making them 
ook like artificial beads A brown sample from Akyab is so hard and 
etinijnsras to closel> resemble small marine shells Ihe Deputy Comtms- 
‘ , ' , • marshv land and is not 

. I . ■ . C i MCa. 

.rnrma will 

. t ■ #ill afford 

the means of recording tne vemucu - — t ■ ireference 

to the various wild and cultivated plants. 

Ppoo Drvisiow. 

• . Kye. forms cxist : a large peaoshapcd^kindjcnown 

* ■ ' • f 

white, the other brown grey, uw, . « - . . , • »' 

A brown edible form is cultivated— a polished gram with thecharacterisiic 
furrows and basal annulus Lastly, there are two forms of wr atenocarpa, 

• ... - t, the one called ‘ male cAeifr,' long, thin, and 

•female ch«fc,’ shoncr and slvgntly swollen 
es are not given to distinguish the tylm 
dricaltroiii , >rins. The best quality is said to come from 

the upper valley of the Pegu twet. 

In^anthawaddy thstuct some seven or eight ‘wms exist^injiwiid 
stale or are cultivated C' i • 

a slaty brown irregular • ■ _ 

annulus This is found c . _ 

P^TX««- 0^1 15 a r<icdi»m-5i«d f '5 

^ V _ near-shaped Threearepinkish-brown, small, of the 

. ‘ .Me most perfect beads in the whole collec- 

, • ter. “I hese have been lettered B D and 


Pegu, the sample mafKeu U. 

C with the “ female ” form. 

/« ihe prome both So 

to occur, wild and cultivated Of • 
• * - — c»»At «»rav fur 


is nearly as much swontu in 
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samples furnished 

nat the longer form 
rter. The Deputy 
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J'^aU in h<i rrpo t *ilh i mwcti m ctt<*n«n*c 'rnci ibAn 
ViehA^ futnuhfd nrrrlts w. lie tA)* ibe form«of are kncrwncol-j 
Icctn-flj b% the name The tjlmdficAl bemc Krf>ii^f fliterallj, | 

' ' ^ < . are Mtrc* to di«tirj;u»»h cenato 

I !■ 1 ■ te A'ini t (^ible A/fti ; 

i «, Of rrd A/o t 

, , , tfjvuty Commt»»tonef »a)» that 

ftll the form* arc Vno»n I y the Hufn>e»c nime A'r«*f^i» but that a larpc 
round td ble form i« kno«n to the Karen* a* fie, and ii culti%Aied, while 
another rmal'cr round kind i« known a* the (or female Arjandii 

col'eited for omatrcntal purpo'c*. He further forward* a sample of the 
C)hndr»CAl pfAin, and saj* u ii knownat the lit 


FORKS OP. 


AftAKtH DinsioK. 

In ftie Aiyah Dutnci the ncar-tKiped form U both wild and culti* 
vated. Trom the tow n of Akj ah. the Orput) Commi»*ioncr hi* furnished 
three sample* o! the wild pltnt, the «eed« bemp smooth, polished, and \Tr) 
hard, e'peaalK a Irrown form fie •Lttes that the*c forms grow in the 
low marshy lands and arc not eaten He, howeacr, furnishes a sample of 
acuUnated form oLtnine*! from M)A)hAung— the lirpest Coix pam jet 
examined— which folh supports all that has been stated abo\c. It is steel 
crey.deeplj prwved, with a lome shell and pronounced basal swclQng 
*ihcDep«t) Commissioner descnbci this as *‘the c>lindncaJ form,” but 
while it Is certainl) longer than the Akpb gram, it is not the cylin* 
drical form (rer. steaoearpi) described .awt, tut is a monster form of 
the ordinary culiisated petr*shsped gram 

Ih iht A/n/i‘//aPir/nff three forms of Cosx occur— two wild and one 
cuUisated The wnter hss not seen any specimens of these, jet has no 
res»on to doubt but that they would answer very much to the types 
described under Akyab One of the wild forms is larger than the other and 
IS known as yaiirr or ifn/inrre, while the smaller form IS thecAifrer. The 
edible form is also known as c/ittree, and is both eaten and made into beer. 


Aiwkin. 

X 6 S 9 


TiHssseRiM Division. 

In ihe Amherst Z7irfrief both the round and cylindrical forms arc 
grown, the former being eaten, and the latter used foromamcniing ladies* ' 
dresses A wild round form is ssid also to exist Samples hsve not 
been communicated, but the Deputy Commissioner reports that both are I 
knosvn as kyeit ' 

In tilt S^li**i»jynTi Oistricl no form 6( Coix is know n 
In the Tuting-ng-u Dislrtet it is slated ihit the cylindrical form grows 
wild, while the globular is cultisated . both arc known as kyeit : the former 
is used for ornamental purposes, and the latter is grown as an article of 
food and for making beer. 

*Ut n ,* ... .J «_.! tk. .,.1 _J 1 t , I. .1. TY • 


Ten&tserim. 

i6go 


others are smooth and shining 

( 1 ) Kaletk IS a dark brown or bluish black polished grain of the pear* 
shaped series. 

C. 1690 
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(2) Kaletk Kauh^nytttt the same as the last so far as the appearance of 
the pram goes. 

(3) K-yl : .. J 1 

(4) '. ■' ■ 

grainin'’ . * 1 *.1 ... 1.1 — , 

ation ; 1 

Deputy 

(5) K/ilnk 
roidal, I 

Hanthawaddy sample mariced D, but of the same shape. The 
peds are less than a J inch in diameter and not much more than 
half that size in thickness through the central perforation. 

(6) Kaleik Yatng, the form of stenocarpa that has been described as 

(7) V ‘ ‘ 

• • : • \ % ■ 4 

of the steel grey whites are quite as large as No. 7, but few of the 
straw-coloured ones approach it in size. 

In the Salvieen Distnct both the globular and the cylindrical form Is 
cultivated, but the former exists also in amid state. Tneyareknown in 
Burmese as the cylindrical bei'*" th^ trlohulir 

kyeitihtlon fn the Shan language 
c\lindrical and Maltoeletfamun, the 

the cylindrical, and Bovma, the globular; also in Kdieiiiii tcume iiit 
cylindrical and Tabusi the globular. Both forms are extensively grown in 
the Shan States, where the cylindrical is sold for Ri a bushel and the 
globular from 4 to 6 annas. 

The following abstract of available information regarding Coix culti- 
vation in Assam may be here given to complete this brief review of the 
subject 

sir J D Hooker remarks ; “ A great deal of Coix is cultivated In the 
Khdsia hills; the shell of the cultivated sort is soft, and the kerrel is 
sweet, whereas the wild Coix is so bard that it cannot be broken by 
the teeth, each plant branches two or three times from the base, and 
. • • - - -.L -•■•'yard’ ol'soif; the produce 

. . ■ • f/i . V Cabe, the Deputy Commis- 

\ 5 • • ' jas of this district cultivate 

•. I . ■ le is Ko’Sit !^nd the varieties 

“‘d'lAw.’ — ^The seed is of a bluish grey colour and pear-shaped In 
' ’ I -If —owed with 




ndncal In 
in being 
fiction. 

■ ■ set brown 

ram, with 
ly hard to 

admit of Its being used for ornamental purposes 

Samipre' — Pear-shaped in form resembling but snialler in 

sire. This dark brown regular gram looks at first sight remarkably like 
some of the forms of black nee. It is about the same size and is pointed 
at both extremities. It is considerably like an elongated caraway. 
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KidaihS ’ — Almost globular in form, of a mottled brown and grcj 
colour The most ni3rl»ed pecubanty of thi> gram js that it is darU 
brown like the Stfia form m the lower half and yellow or straw ^coloured m 
the upper 

“‘Aasi ’ — Globular n fem of a hghtgrey or j ellowcolour. This is the 
most common \anetj ’ 

The Naga hill samples, etammed by the writer, fully support the 
Opinion formed on examining thoie from Burma. — namely, that the cultisa 
ted races base all a loose easily breakable shell, which is also deeply fur- 
rowed None have smooth polished hard shells like the wild forms which 
are collected in Burma and other parts of fndia to be used for ornamental 
purposes It ma^ also be added that the average elevation of the Naga 
and Kha«ia hills mav be put down at from 3 ooo to 5 ooo feet, where- 
as the smooth shelled forms are met with chiefly in the marshes of the 1 
plains of India and Burma. The white forms of the IChasia hills are 
harder, more polished, and less furrowed than the cultivated white forms | 
from any other part of India, bui thej still pre'erve the characters 
assigned collective!) to the cultivated forms From the Ivhasia and 
Jaintia hills two samples of Coix have been received ^th of the milky 
white kind, A large and a small grain from the latter resembles verj 
much the small white gram obtained from Mergui (No 4 above) only 
that Jt IS a Jmie larger In the report which accotnpiniss these samples 
It is stated that four kind? of Coix are grown in these hills, but that “none 
of the lour are wild, all are cultivated exclusivel} as an article of food 
The evlindreal form” (rur stesocarpa) “ is unknown to the Khasias ' 
The dark coloured forms are said to boil softer than the while and the 
smaller of the two white forms “is slightly be ter flavoured than the 
larger ” 

Food.-— This cunous gram might almost be said to be unknow n to the 
natives of India generall), except as a weed of culiuation To the hill 
tnbes on the eastern frontier, however, it is an important article of food, 
wiihiheTankhuI N’agasof Manipur t might, indeed, be almost described 
as the staple article of diet. In several districts of Burma it 15 aho 
regularlv grow n as an article of food Mason *ajs the esculent Coix cul- 
tivated bj the Red Karens is parched like Indnn corn Of the Bassein 
dislncl Mr W T Hall (Dxrtcfor t>f Land Rtcordi and Agriculture) 
reports that if is soivn in gardens, the crop npening in November The 
produce sells for K2 to R3 a bushel That officer has also forwarded to the 

wnier numerous reports received from the Commissioners of the various 
Divisions, from wh ch the following account of the method of cultivation 
mav be here reproduced — " The mode ol cultivation s as follow s — ist, 
before the seeds are put in the ground they are tied in a piece of cloth 
and watered every daj for about 7 to K days, when whitish roots appear 
They are then placed in the ground In some cases the roots do not 
appeartill loor i5da)S 7 nd,at theplace wherelheplantsare tobegrown 
furrows are formed and the seeds arc laid on the earth which is first 
mixed with cow’s dung, afterwards the seeds are covered up with a little 
earth Another method is to dig a hole where dung and decay^ leaves 
are burnt and plant the seeds in the«e places This method is considered 
the mo^t successful When the plants bear fruit and the latter becomes 
mature or grows white, the branches should be broken off This will 
ca\i«e the plants to >veld another crop and thus to last much longer “ 
Speaking of the cultivauon pursued in Akjab the Deputj C^mmis 
sioner vvTUes (of the Mvohaung township) with reference to the form 
vihich he calls “the cjlindncal," but which, according to the samples 
discussed iboie, is a large Ijo'-shcIIed gram of Ihe pear-shaped senes — 


FORMS OF 


Nzsra Hills. 


Khasia Hills. 


FOOD 
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(3) Aatetk A<iiiF*n^tn|thc Mme the last so fir as the appearance of 
tf?e gmen ROCS 

{3) Kiil/ik * - - I— -1 ntt (0 

as " mi ■ • 1 • , 

(4) Krtlftk . , ^ 

grim in the Burmese senes llisilmostround, ttuti in ipiuiit g- 
otion j isj)ilc, stn» “Coloured, ind pronouncedly furrowed The 

• ».r?\ n a food pram ” 

( 5 ) • Jttenca sphe 

aller than the 

* * ■ ■ shipe The 

seeds ire less than 1 J inch m titimeier inu iiui 11 uch more than 
‘‘■'Ju that size m thickness through the central perforition 

( 6 ) haldk }ainfr, the form of atenocarpa that his been described is 
“fcmilc,’* 1 short C}ltndnci 1 grun siith i ceniraj sneJImg 

(7) Artfeii AVuwi IS a large white or straw^Ioured pear-shaped pram 
devoid of surface furrows This is the largest straw-coloured pram 
m the Burmese collection, ns No 4 above is the smillest. Many 
of the steel prey whites are quite as Iirge as No 7, but few of the 
straw-coloured ones approach a in s«e 

In the Salvetn Distnet both the globular ind the cOindrical form is 
cultivated, but the former exists al*o m a wild state They are known in 
Burmese as kyett, the cylindrical being lynthtshe, and the globular 
kyetllhtlatt In the Shan language they are J/ ihrelrttctyat/ng the 
cshndrical and MaUtelettamun, tne globular In Karen, Bav>‘kva 
the calmdrical and Botoma the globular, also m Karenni Kulese the 
cylindrical and Tahuth the globular Both forms are extensively grow n in 
the Shan States, where the cylindrical is sold for Ri a bushel and the 
globular from 4 to 6 annas 

The following abstract of available information regarding Coix culti- 
vation in Assam may be here given to complete this brief review of the 
submet — 

Sir d D Hooker remarks *' A great deal of Coix is cultivatMm the 
Khdsia bills, the shell of the cultivated sort is soft and the kernel is 
sweet, whereas the wild Coix is so hard that it cannot be broken by 
the teeth , each plant branches two or three times from the base, and 
from seven to nine plants grow in each square yard of soil, the produce 
IS small not above 30 to 40 fold’* Mr McOabe, the Deputy Commis- 
sionerof the Naga Hills, reports “The Nagas of this district cultivate 
SIX varieties of Job's Tears The generic name is Ka «, and the varieties 
are as follows — 

“ » r „ »,! <,), jrpgy colour and pear shaped m 

■* with 
ome- 

1 cl 4. 4 

u ^ d ‘tinoxiished in fact, non otv , , being 

1 V. p I ction 

« t brown 

iin with 

^ hard to 

admit of Us being used for ornamental purpose:; 

‘“JS’tfma^re ’—Pear shaped in form resembling Stdta, but smaller in 
size. This dark brown regul<*r gram looks at first sight remarkably I ke 
some of the forms of black nee It is about the same size and is pointed 
at both extremities It is considerably like an elongated caraway, 
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" * K<'^iiha .* — Almost globular m form, of a mottled brown and crej FORMS OF. 
colour. The most marked peculiarity of this gram is that it is dark 
brown like the Stpia form in the lower half and yellow or straw <oloured in 
the upper, 

‘"kad .* — Globular ’nform of a light grey or >cllowcolouf. This is the 
most common \ anely.” 

The Naga hill samples, examined by the writer, fully support the Kara IMlIt. 
opinion formed on examining those from Burma, — namely, that the cultisa* 
ted races have all a loose easily breakable shell, which is also deeply fur* 
rowed. None have smooth polished hard shells like the wild forms which 
are collected in Burmaand other parts of India to be used for ornamental 
purposes It maj also be added that the average elevation of the Naga 
and Khasia hills mav be put down at from 3,000 to 5.000 feet, where* 
as the smooth-shelled forms are met with chiefly in the marshes of the 

f lams of India and Burma. The white forms of the Khisia hills are 
ardcr, more polished, and less furrowed than (he cultivated white forms 
from any other part of India, bur they still pre*erie the chiractcrs 
assigned collectively to the cultivated forms brom the Ivhisia and Khsslainili. 
Jaintia hills two samples of Coix have been received both of the milky 
white kind. A large and a small gram from the latter resembles very 
much the small while grain obtained from Mergui (No 4 above), only 
that it i> n little larger In the report which accompanies these samples 
tt ts stated that (our kiivdv of Coix are grown sntbe<c bills but lb'"'! ** none 
of the four .are vriM, all are cultivated exclusivctv as an article of food 
The cvlmdrital form’'(rar. steoocarpa) •* 1$ unknown to the Khisias," 

The (lark coloured forms are said to boil softer than the white .and the 
smaller of the two white forms “1$ slightly be ter flavoured than the 
larger ” 

Food.— This curious gram might almost be said to be unknown to the FOOD 

ralivcs of India generally , except as a weed of cahiv.ation To the hill x602 

tribes on the eastern frontier, however. It IS an important .article of food; ^ 
with the Tankhul Nagas of Manipur n might, indeed, W almost described 
as the staple .article of diet, fn several districts of Burma it is .alvo 
regularly grown ns .an article of food Mason says the e'culent Coix cul* 

(IV aied f’v (he Kcd Karens IS parched like Indian corn Of the 
district Mr W. T. Hall (Direder t>f ftreorJt nnJ 

rcpcirta that ii is »o*n m garilen*, ihr crop ripening in NiAemlirr The 
produi e vrlU I nr K 3 lo Ky a busliet I hai officer has ala,» arded to tl e 
writer nvimrrous reports revosed bom t» e O mmiss.„nera ot the , irous 
Divisions, troin wh'ch the t"Il twang .ac»« unt of it e meitixl of cultisaliun 
nnv l)c here rrursduual — ** The nnnfe ,4 toliisaHon a asfllowv —lit, 
biforc the seeds .arc put m the ground they arc liesl in a p ece of tl »*h 
•and watered cvrrv dav |,.r af-ojt 7 to ^ day*, when »! ilnh rtf-is appear. 

They are then placed m tie ground In • >me ca'cs llr n»itsd,iv)! 

.appear till 1 >or t5dav v .'nd, at the p’arr aih»"eth»f!ar*sare to Inr grown 
furrows .are formed .and ll e »rrd« are fo-d cn the earth •‘■ish is f'H 
mined With t.>w's slurg, .a'le'-w ard' ll r *eed» fT <« »T*^rd up wi'h a Iril- 
ranh An ihrr mrtliM n to ,* g a h>o e where djrg an 1 decivrd leases 
are Vnirrt .o'st plant ihe m t* ese j’a'rs.. Tl is is to-s ilered 

the itu. t tUll^^s■ul \\ hen tl e f ’arts |r-ar fn. t a* 1 tie lafer a 

maiu-e ir gnms wl 'e. the b-an 'ws sh r„M tnVrn o". Tl s • '1 
ca sp the|’arts t' su'l an 'er tnijs a'* J l•..sl«la^•r•..hl •■.•rr.** 

Speaking o' tlr<i’’uat a p.'.jed n Ak\a*p tVe D-w.ts C<- — s 
SI mer wTitk ( .( tl e Ms. hum- t 'w-rs* pi w ih rr'r'f'v.e tJ t‘ e fa'’a 
wlili le ra'» •‘ilir es*'’'''].- l_*%i v.aer**-* 's 
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The cjhndnwl IS sov\n by ihc ttild hill tribes on Kaxng Iind or on 
the Slopes of niits 1 bey Oo not till the land for this purpose ; the seeds 
tfd nocarcis laLcn of them Jn limes of scarcity 
of lood the cjUndncalatc ciicn, b\ltnu^^ ihcs flre only used as ornatnenis 
for their dresses ” The Deputy Commissioner of Kyaukpyu writes re* 
gardingn beiulifut bird round form which is collected from th» wild 
phnt and used for ornamental purposes Of the cultivated forms be 
says this is hnoit/j at Chtitte "ft grows m June and Jufy and dies in 
November and December. The plant ss 4. or 5 feet nigh and like a 
reed. But a smaller, more delic.atc, variety js also cultivated, which he 
rcrtiarKs IS eaten and nfso used in the manufacture of the small beer 
known as Khanag" He adds "The seed has to be cleaned and has 
the taste of maize." Of the two kinds grown he says* "The plants, 
however, differ Widely ir other respects, and I am unable to say if they 
belong to the same vanctv or not." 

Character op thf Eoiblp Grain —On breaking the outer shell, a 
cowiy-shaped gram is obtained irbich. Professor Church says, bears on 
being cleaned the proportion of 1 to 4 to the total weight of the unhusked 
article The Professor gives the following analysis— 


Water 

Atbununotda 

Starch 

Oil 

Fibre . 

Ash . 


CompoixUdn of ^oh'i Tears {liusktd) 

fn too parts In ilb 
13 3 3 0* 49 grs 

. 157 A 3 * »» 

. 9„ >43 „ 

33 o 3$4 „ 

. 13 o„ ici5 ,/ 

. 31 o„ 147 „ 


" The nutrient-ratio IS here I 3 8, the nutrient value 89 *’ From these 
facts It may be inferred that the gram is not likely to prove ol greater eco- 
nomic value in the future than it is at present to the poor hill tribes who 
are under the necessity of growing this cereal, since, m consequence of 
their imperfect agricultural system and poor soil, nothing else will grow 
even so successfully as Cojx Dr Smith says "it is larger and coarser 
than pearl barley, but is equally good for making gruel As it is sold for 
five pence per Chinese pound, it makes an excellent diet-drink for hospital 
patients in China’* It is worthy of note, however, that from the exten- 
sive series of cultivated forms which exist, and the occurrence of a long 
list of names for the plant and grain in nearly every vernacular langunge 
of India and Burma, an indication is given of an ancient cultivation 


i 


doned in favour of the more wholesome gram Even the \vild plant has 
so large a gram as to favour the idea of its having been early adopted as 
a plant to be cultivated This idea of distribution into India is partly 
supported by the coincidence of the vernacular names, and maj also be 
accepted as receiving favour from the fact that m the Indo-Burman region 
the plant is met witn largely in a wild state, and at the same time con- 
tinues to be cultivated ana ex^bits a greater , of forms than occur 

anvwhere m India l ’ Coix f said to be culti- 
vated anywhere in lnd» ' laand Naga 

Hills some five Or six/ t kmd are 

grown, but the plant ^ ’',‘ly, ith in the wild 

state, while the Qlindr \% ^ but never 
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cultivated. Unforiiimtcly, ittuplos of this wild pl.ml have not been com- 
niunic.atcd, but Mr. McCabe,’ ‘ »!’.■ '* •” 

from the extensive uve to which ; s* 

whom he IS living. He dc«c' «•..«! '■ , . I • 

words arc: — " The cvlindrical form is uni) luuiiii in (lic uiia suite anu is 
c.alled nkri. This phnt is never cultivated but is found growing on the 
edges of terraced cultivation, and in the small gardens in the villages. 
The leav cs resemble closely those of the cultivated species, but the plant 
is smaller and the stem much tougher. The seed is used, in p!.ace of 
r ». TU.| 

I . ■ . ■ I- . . • 


the beginning of the world rats brought paddj and sihra from Japvo 
Mountain. Man, on seeing these producls.look the paddy for himself anti 
left the stkra for the rats ” Japvo is the highest peaic of the Naga 
system, where neither wild nee nor wild coix occur. The writer does not 
recollect having ever seen the cylindric.al form in the Naga II tils, attlioiigh 
he collected numerous samples of the globular; but all under suchcondi* 
lions as to lead him to the opinion tliat they were cultivated forms or nt 
most only escapes from cultivation. 

Medicine.— In some parts of India medicinal properties are assigned 
to the gram, as, for example, by the Santils, who aflirm that " the root is 
given m strangury, and the menstrual complaint known ns StUa ” {Rev, 
A. Camf'beU). Or. Oymock says the KastM^htja is used ns n diuretic. 

Domestic Uses —In man) localities the wild, }>ard, dr), spherical 
t , 1 1 .t.. _t -poses. 

N . • , . ornn- 

. * . •• those 

■ • ••• • ih ihe 

narrow c)liiidncai form m embroider-like designs, and ibe Angami Nngas 
construct elegant c.arring 8 in which a rosette of these seetlr surrounds 
a greenish beetle wing. The various grams which we have in the present 
article treated of popularly ns forms of Coix or Job's tears, seem to stnnil n 
good cKance of coming into use m Europe in the construction of nrllficinl 
flowers, laces, bugle-trimmmgs, .and otiicr siicli purposes for winch glass 
beads are now used, and possibly also in Catholic countries for tlic manu- 
facture of Rosary beads If found capable of Wing dyed n deep black 
colour, there might be an extensive demand for tliein, since they would he 
much more durable than glass During the late Colonial nnd hullnn 
Exhibition, several mcrcli.ants, cspermllv from Enincc, etuiuircil lifter 
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JoVj Teats; Cola Net. 
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jdentificif ns Polytoca Walltdilaftn, but base since been determined 

C. In'‘*’rv~i st— “■“*71 f * V. • ■■ s« '• 


as 
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niobi smiabic lor the Kuroncan marbet. Alonp svitli these the c>lindrical 
form w<nild afford the manufacturer of l.'tccs, a choice of two forms 
wliich mi^du be elegantly combined. 

Price ot Coix Grain.— T his has been sarjously estimalecl at from 
8 annas to R4 a basket, but it seems probable that were a regular de- 
mand to arise, a fixed rate would soon established, which would pro- 
bably rule considerably below that of rice. It would have, however, to be 
discovered whether the hard forms could be cultivated without losing 
their characters which recommend them as decorative articles. The 
writer has offered the suggestion th.at some of these may be the produce 
of a distinct snccics from tkatof the true Job's tears (Cobc laoiryxna), 
and if so it might be found possible (as with the cvjindncal) to culuyate 
tVnm w «!.« T'’" “ ' ' ’■'* "f 


s 

Coke, see Coal. 
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COLA, Schott.,' Gen. Pl., ncS. 

Cola acuminata, ^r./ Sterculiace^. 

iBBttp. ro/ CAm(y, iVifw Coffi- 
Botany, P. Jii»* Smith, Diet, 
'rtrfjo,' (t. S. Dnfi., i^th Ed., 
's. 

This large West Tropica. African tree ha^s been experimmtally intro- 

r„m 

la 

•a 

. ‘ WllhcOCUU. lilt lUpulaiio.i of 

ainst fatigue is such that it is 
ttaiy authorities of the world as 

an article to be given to soldiers during active service. . _ . , 

The bean has been analysed by Messrs. Heckef and Schlagcien- 
haoffen, by Dr. Attfield, and others. 

There are many tracts of country in India that seem likely to prove 
suitable to Cola cultivation, and doubtless this subject wiH in the 

receive a greater degree of attention than it has asjet obtained from the 
Indian planters. 
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COLCHICUM, Linn,, Gen. PI, 111, 821 . 

Colchicum autumnale, Liliace« 

Officival Colcjiicum ; Meadow Saffron or Autumn Crocus. 

References — pharm Ind , 943, & Haub , Phamtaceg , 6opi U- 

S Dtipent , ts(k Ed , 469, 4fo; Bentley & Trim , Hied PI , tSS , 
blot Mtd \y Jtid , 83s I Ainilte, Mat I»d Pre/aee, xxt ; 
O Shaiighnessy, Btng Dispent , 6s8, i ear Book ef Pharmacy, iSj-ttP 
630, ko)le. III Him Bot , 1,385, Spans, Entitle^ , 80S, Bal/our, 
Cyclop , Smtih, Die , 12S f Ireasuryof Botany , Norton, Cyclop Agri , 
49O 

HabJtat.— The plant grows in the meadm^s throughout Europe 
• - « !,>}«_ ft..,! ..(r/vl '■'^several spccicsintoindia. 

! ■ . • - I s'»y« that in the Panjdb 

( 

i IK. iiesii i.wuiisunu iiii. ww>«...4w.. .» are oflicinal. 


Verfl —Sirtngitt.lalkh, sh>rtn, Pb , Loahate larharl, slrtngati, llJND > 
Bo»Si Dsvo , TAif , and /^RAfi , Aainai,PefiS 
Mr. Baden Powell gives thisthe name of C. illyncum, The Hermopac* 
mor*'F«NCER or Herwes" pr. Moodeen Sheriff t3>s there 
are tivo hind* cf thedniS—Silrtnjifne’shMfikwett ,?Kr»n/d'«) andjvrm 
yafie^talkh (btitee Sunnjan) DyrrOck speaics of there ns the tasteless 
variety and the bitter, but adds a third form or rather substitute which he 
aa)s is the diced bulbs of hfaros^BS tazetta, which are imported from 
Persia and sold as a bitter SurinjJn The learned authors of the Pharma, 
cegraphia (andaUoOr Oooko) are of opmionthat the bitter iibkmoDAC' 
TYt- is not the produce of a Colchicumat all, while Professor plan* 
chon, and (ollowms him seve al oihrrauthors, attribute Ihn drug; to Col* 

chicum vanegatsm, Itna , a native of the levant and not known to be 
found in Kashmir or Persia Planchon m his account of ^ifrinydn gives 
a fig^Ire of C. vancgatum, Cinn , m the Bot Hag , t /oa? 

Refereoces '-Boyle, //rw Purcell, Pb , 3S1 , 


’j^aurnal, April li'jl 

Habitat. — The plant front w hich this medicinal product is oLnincd t$ 
' . ' • Pyrnock, 


Greeks , tf ippears fo /lasehccn firit uscdmedicmally by the Aribs orl ilcr 
Greek ph}Scian$;it was first mentioned by Alexander of T miles, who 
flourished AD 560 (Libr. A/.) It is deserving of specinl notice tint 
under the name ot Surugen or Hennodactyl, Serapion cotnprchendi the 

« a * 'i*« • , rr 4.,-^. j,, ...j.t . ^ ti, « , 
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COLDENIA 

procumbens 


The Snrinjan, Trailing Coldenia, 


MEOICIKC 

1705 


SUBSTITUTES.) 

1706 


1707 


lf\r Muhammad Husain tells usm his Makhean that the white is the best, 
and that it is not bitter, next the yellow, both may be used internally, the 


applied to rheumatic and other swellings , the powdered root is sprinkled 
on wounds to promote cicatnration Two kinds of Sunnjan are met with 
in Indian shops, bitter and sweet European phys cians m India who 

‘ * inert or nearly 

doses 2 to 8 

grains, used 1 ' 

heart disease 
constipation 
Lall, ist das 
yubbtilpore) 

the latter is officinal and useful m rheumatic affections 

Asstsiant Surgeon, iUerut) 

Colchicpm luteum, according to AitchiSOn,m a note mrnishea 

to the writer, “occurs 10 early Spring >n the Pamdb from Campbellpore, 
• '* -nd 1 " ' ■* " 


(r N Ghose, 


across to Abbottabad the Gullies, at Murree,and in Kashmir extending 
to ^^ja^pass Haran tuUyn But the root of 

Mereodera Perstca, Bois (^« Aitchlsonii, Hoahr) may be mixed 

"''^Substitute op SdaiNJlM—Dr Dymock says that the sliced bulbs 
of the true Narcissus (N tazetta) which are imported into India from 
« tjr« -marksthis 

structure 
ry Similar 
ition and 
similar to 


COLDENIA, , Gm Pl,Il,Sii 
Coldenia procumbens, L%nn .FI Br htd ,IF, 'Hi BoRiioiuE® 
Tbaili>g Coldenia 

Vm—Tr,punga, Infunglt, HlND , ^ 

Uo«B Seru padi Tam , tfamsa padu, hama-padi, 

TeL. , Tr, /aiiAI, Sans Tam mCEVLOV - , ^ , 

References —gw6 . R Ind , Ed CBC.rso, 

44S Ceylon Pilots DuU 6 fGit>i.Botnh 

Atiehtson Cat Pb PI 93,AinsUe,Mal Ind H ,< 3 S 

Hid W Ind 2tfd Ed , ssa , S Arjun.Domb Drugs,^, •'/. 

e Drugs, S\nd, s7o, Drury, U PI , W. Baljour, Cyclop , Treasury of 

Botany 

Habitat — A small annual weed, usually quite flat common through- 
out tropical India , it generalU grows on dry net fields during the cold 
season, disappearing about the beginning of the periodical rains it 
IS common in the hoi dry parts of tej Ion Distributed to Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America 

c. 1707 
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Colebrookca ; Country Boatge, 


coleus 

aromaticus. 


Mediane.— As a medicine, equal parts of the dry plant and fcnu» 
preek seeds rubbed to a fine pov,dcr, and applied v.afm to bods quickly 
bnnps them to suppuration M'»r/»r) The fresh leaves, ground up, are 
applied to rheumatic swellings (Murray) 


HEPiCtKC. 

PJants 


1708 


COLEBROOKIA, Sm / Gen Pi, II, nSo 

A llimilaj-an penas, ctjmpnsinp onV on® specie*, and that one o! the com* 
mon^st and most abundant plants in tM Lo«ier liimilaya And mouotams of 
Inda, ascendmi; to ^,000 feet m altitude 

Colebrookia opposittfoha, Sm , Fl Pr Ind , IV , 642 ; LAptAT* 

Vcm— /’anira. Hind, Shai^ddna, ^pMshetl^r, dt^ij sampru, sidU, 


Leaves 

17OP 

1710 

1711 




Mysore It is now view ed as not even worthy of separate recognition as 
a variety, 

Meitaae.— The leaves are applied to wounds and bruises fSfevari) 
*'The down is used by the Paharias to extract worms from baa sores on 
the legs (QambU) A peeparauon from the root is used by iheSantils 
in e*^"- » 


era 

COLESEED or COLLARD, see Brassica campestns, Likk, var 
Napus, B No Cio 


BfEDlCIKB. 

1712 


FODPER 

1713 

TIBIBER 

1714 


COLEUS, Zour , Gen PI , II, iry6 
Coleus aromaticus, j5r«/A , Ft. Sr Ind,IV,62$, Labiate 
Country Borage 

Syo— C Abiboinicus, Eour Veigf,Hori Sub Cal, dSOt Plectran- 
THUS AROBIATICUS, lioxb , FI Ittd , Ed C B C , 466 
Vero — /’fl/Aijr ekur, HiKD , Pdtfr ehur, BeMO , Petkor thur, palkur 
ekur, ova, Bobib , Palhir ehir. Mar , Pdikana bhedt. Sans 
In Flora Andhnca, karpura-vatU « applied to this plant, but 
Dr, Moodeen Sheriff m of opmioa, that toe name is more in use for 
AmsoChilus caroosus, than any otfaername 

-^DaU & Ctbs , Bomb FI Sufp , 66, Pharm Ind, iM, 
djoodetn Sheriff, SuPP Pharm Ind ,it4 U C Duit, Slat Med 
Hind, 313, Dymoek, Slat Sled IV Jnd , soS Drury, U PI , 153 , 
l^sboa, V PI Bomb, t6S , /// Him Bot , 1 , 303, Balfour, 

Cyclop 

C . 1715 
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COLDENIA 

procumbens. 


The Surinjaa; Trailing Coldenia. 


MfV Muhammad Husaintchsusrn that the white I's the best, 

and that it Is not butet, next the yettenv, both may be usedinternahy; the 


in Indian shops, bitter and sweet- European physicians m India who 
1 .. j * 1 ., 4. - — 4 t i-e inert or nearly 


SUBSTITUTES. 

1706 


grams, used i * • 

heart disease 

constipation, , 

LalU xsi class Hospital Assistant, tn cnar^e 0/ \^uy uranm msymsafjf, 
Jukhnlpore') "Two varieties ore found m the bazar— sweet and bitter; 
the latter is officinal and useful m rheumatic affections” (T. N> Chose, 
ksstsinnt-i'Mr^eoM, JA«r«0 f l j 

Cotchfenm futeum, ^oifer, according to Aitchison, m a note furnished 
to the writer, "occurs in early Spring m the Paniab from Campbellpore, 
across to Abfaottabad, the Gullies, at Murree, and m Kashmir extending 

^wbably it is the root of this that is Uaran^Miiyn But the root of 
Metendeja Persica, Bots {Syn. Aitcbisonii, Hovker) may be mixed 

""^^SuBSTiTUTE OP S6 mviHh —Dr. Dymock says that the sliced bulbs 
* of the true Narcissus (N. tazetta) which are imported into India from 
Persia as asubstitute for Curtnjdn are easily recognisable He remarks this 
druc "may be at once delected by us larger sire and tunicated structure 
The taste is bitter and acrid, the substance amylaceous and very similar 
to lhat of the Hermodactyl K w used as an external appticHion. and. 
according to the author of the Makh^an. has properties very similar to 
those of sitrin/a'n-i-fofWi. Value, annas 3 per lo 

COLDENIA, 

Coldetiia procumbens, Linn.,- Fl. Br.Ind , IV., sh: Boragines:. 

TRAtU^G COLPENIA. 

Veni.—rri^««/af, /»••/«»•***, tripMng\u HlHO J Bursh^. J?' 

oakihi. Bomb , Stru.pad%. sxrupadu Tam , liamsa paiu, hama-padi, 
^zu,TTipakih>,SKVS„StrapPttd(,’Xf.H mCsvcov. , - - - , 
References — /?«* , FI. InJ , Ed. C B C, tsas iotKl, llorl. Sui. Cal , 
aaS, ThvaUes, Fn CeyUa Fl» 3TS: Dalu &Cibs, Bo^h. Fl,Wl 

Avtfhison. Cat Pb Pi ,M:Atnsbf, Hat Jnd ,1/ . 43$ ; C>pmoti, Jfa. 
tied Ind ,2nd Ed .sjOfS. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 96 i 
Bf Drugs, S\nd, tjo ) Drury, U. Pt , tS3, Balfour, Cyclop / Trfassiry of 
Botang 

Habitet.— A smiU annual weed, usually quite flat, common throug - 
out tropical Ind»a , it generally grows on ary rice-fields during tn® co 
season, disappearing about the beginning of the periodical 
IS common m the hot dry parts of Ceylon. Distributed to As‘3, Africa* 
Australia, and America, 
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Colebfooltia, Ceunliy Borag^e 


COLEUS 

aromaticus 


Mediaoe —As 


medicine, equal parts of the dry plant and fenu* MEDICJKE 
• i applied warm to boils quickly 
The fresh leaves, ground up, are 


COLEBROOKIA, , Gtn Pi, II, iiSo 

A H milayan genus compns ng only one species and that one of the com 
monest and most abundant plants in tne Lower H milaya and mountains of 
India ascending to 4 000 feet in altitude 

Tolebrookia oppositifolia, Sm , 17 Pr Ind , IV , 642 , Labiate 

Vp - - r r 


appl cd to Adhatoda Vasica 

References Fl Ind , Ed CfiC ^7 Hort Suh Cal, 


Leaves 

1709 

1710 

1711 


Habitat —A «hriihwlh jrrpv MrV common f«» 


hjysorc It >s now vieucd as not even ttorih> of separate recognition as 
a vinety 

Mediciae.— The leaves are appl cd to «out\ds and bruises (^ffwarf) 
"The down is used by the Panarias to extract worms from bati sores on 
the legs iOamble) A preparation from the root is used by thcSantils 
in e //< - I »r 


gra 

COLESEED or COLLARD.stc Brassiest campeslns, rar 
Napus, B No %to 

COLEUS, Icur I Gtn PI t II , 11^6 
Coleus aromaticus, i 7 rH/A , 17 pr M ,iv,63s, LAuiATi 

COINTET DOKACe 
Syo — C Amvoikicvs Ltki 

THtSAROMATlClS 

Vet^— HjKD PdUf €Ur TifHO i n kfr ti^r 

r*.v HoWB, p4*,r rA<r, Ma* , Ji,kima UtJ .SAtit 

Lr r ®ra AnJinnt lafy.ratd • tt appM to th » pUnt, bat 
Dr Moodeen oheriff i» i-f ©pmon. lh*t the nuae is mof* la for 
Acisochilns caraosnt, thaBacycAhercitnie 

' A* El PkjTm Ud,i*n, 

S^ff Fkmr^ tmd.,114 51, I C. t.SJai J/r/ 
/f JfJ/ fV**» Mat XW 11 tnd sof Drwrj, 0 tt istt 
Iji /tm L rt , I'J, Arj f, / H,w* /.* fJ, 


* ^5’^ KeCTRAK 

> ,Fl ImJ,EJ CD 


Cytlf 


MEDICIKE. 

X712 

FODDER 

•sSlK 

1714 


171S 
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COLLOCALIA. 


Country Borage; Birds’ Nests. 


MEDiCItlE. 

Plant 

1716 


Habitat.— A native of ihe Moluccas, cultivated in gardens throughout 
India; has a pleasant aromatic odo'ur and pungent taste 
^ Medicine. — The plant ‘* is emplojed in Cochin China, according lo 

■■ ■ ■ . ' and 


Juice 

1717 


I • ‘ • 1 the 

treatment of \thich the expressed juice is prescribed mixed w ith sugar or 
other suitable vehicle In his own practice he observed it produce so 
decidedly an intoxicating effect that the patient, a European lady, viho 
• ' ' ‘ though 

! . ■ ■ ■ 

• • ng pro- 

perties, and stales that the people ot Bengal employ it in colic and 

dyspepsia” {Phart ' *- -- Vr Na has 

never beard of this ■ s • the 

PhbrmacapcBxd of h , • • , m a 

much larger quantity than is usual m Bombay. 

Special Opinions Fx{ ' ; • 

an anodyne and astringent, 

cases of conjunctivitis” (Aw *' •» ’ 

Noakhully). "Said by San« • • • 

bladder and to be useful m • . « . 

(a ' - - 


FQOP. 

Plant. 

1718 


pep 


arms an agree- 

abh on. ‘Roxburgh 

says that '‘the leaves, and indeed all parts ot me piam, are delightfully 
fragrant 1 they are frequently eaten with bread and butter, also bruised 
and put into country beer, cool tankards, &c., being an excellent substi* 
tute for Borage ” 


1719 


FOOD. 

1721 


Coleus barbatus,J 9 «rwM., El JSr.Ind ,lV.,62_s ; Wight ,Ic ,t, 

Vem,-— Carwial, DohD 

References. — Vingt^ Hort. Sub Cal , 4491 Throitilfj, Ceylon rt , 
3 J 8 , palt & Otbs, Bomb fl , 20$, O Shauehntisy, Bt»g Oispens., 
49 t , U, Fl , #54, Lttboa, I/, Fit BotnS , tC€ , Boyle, /lit lltm. 

Pot , toi, 103, Balfour, Cyclop 

Habitat.^ — A native of the Peninsula, Gujrit, Behar, and of the sub- 
tropical HiTn6la>a, from Kumdon and Nepal, ascending to 8,000 feet. 
(' ?,ooo to 5,000 feet , it Js also 

■ ■ . ■ , whence it was intro- 

,■ ■ ■ • t, r • It groMs luxuriantly 

; ' ; • . ardens of the natives 

at Bombaj for the roots, wbich are picxveu v/. Graham].” {Drury). 
Lisboa says that the pickled root is much used by the Gujardlis. 


IZiX 


COLLOCALIA. 

It would ifpear that there are tiko O' Ihren species of Sniftlet which form 
rdrble cests Dr. Jcrdon is of opinion tHl the best n«sts are obtained from 
C .1 'I -*•. N - s--- Inlands, andalong tboccast of the 

■ ' t 1; ,P « . . Ja»a Severafofher species exrcu'’ 

I I ' .'i ' ..*••• . ; Archir^|a{'o, as far as N«w 

I C. „ j. • •< J *’ * Ihewril IIS uiuble to diacoter the 

c. 1721 
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nvt Nftu. 


COLtOC^LJA 

nldifjca. 


r;»- ^4, tfi-i t ^ f» •• f*^ »• I rooD 

• » t'»( iw f ir « J^l ». •' >!*<<'• -»••»'» c I’ '^1 t I 


CoUocalia mdiftca, , Cinttv. » 1 

C, Jtrt'-j. llrtr^f'K 

1 »T 1 ' nr I’ji M ht T» 5»t »'''»' t. S'ir» Ti v- , 

It*. I«s*ri /; ifl I I <*»»«•, *>f 

tt.*« ,» 1 1 • 1 1 *•»» **^*1 ♦ • t •'•»«■ 4. » *.c 


Affi {'•fi »y- \Jtt filial ■>*!■ 

< 4 n 1, f I »k ) »-.« I » mat torfl /m to’ Jaraatax 

Rf Jrrptx* •— / •■/44 «f ••• /•-# e' (r t jti •• 

f .» m »> • y*» r »» t «» % t* ff o^t t’ • x'.ai ' 

f», p>»» f, in4i, l»»« *' f* If II. I 

1 f H/n r / ff. j t > Jt f t , X'tt 


ttlb Ul.— n r \ ftjvaaj Kh <f -attti 1 iKrfa! Jt' r<-*<a { > n } *• ff1> Pfl 

>1 f 1* iSt'll) K4r»ra). \ nt x’a It/> V, ArtI *sarrjf.c Jttxl* crt 

He '!»U»n|1Ujr's t» I) •JOtl). a 1 Ta* *» Afii '•^'5 »n 

AriJanin triJ N»to' 1* J*5An<l» C ri<fC4*\Vr »n al* > ( * rtrcJ»» , 

X » 1 hAfjrrtjrjr, A**ir> trtl *- S»^i:in Hi J*.9 m! f ib'ffii tn rT>«tp5 »}•(? 

tilArd* i>n i'f'.nt »'f d f ^t4V‘*f Af**! tl r Cot'cati tr>uPd ihr Baj c' | 

lVrrij.a1 UJl r Biirnrar < AfuJ 1 *-^ Matt* IVMttu'i C UaOtic* ihtf 

JM'tcpAltf*' i<-t*fjA\n Vpo« n IfvA' * a* f»Vitf In f’f the ftTJtnna 

nhfir thr r 1 nji arr ini5, t>ir'r tie <4a*-« «» c'l a” aV«r'*pT >nti pro* j 
ttti 0 lof r-it < n». I'-tJ itp n‘tef» 

»r*C»’»inilf |fiTUhrc<t‘t at It^flurfa Wahiaci l< f ntpfrtU y lxnJ» j 

AmJ****** Wi.»*'I»* -Mr PortmAft. i h» rrp n * if'C ArcJtmAit avQAMaS 
i»'tt tU diU c !J tl* Nc«*« i.*N\ — '• i U%>Po’ 'erNtalt*© hifttlaof tiUAU%%*, lilASDS» 
I iJ Id «r» the « itf^ ‘neltrprrl rj It.** in »*c i*hite m (it* 17^3 

l)um*^r. arulVuM* i nf't o' tw ami j.r>*». Av , plunj rf, .md 
•Hl'tfhr J It) thr neV I* iprculnr xnwc I»j;»ne»u* mttfrr Tic *m*Ilrr 
I ird I ut d* A pp*t «f' taliiic mutil>,j>r‘i)U» imlier ml rrJv, *T>ti it i* tlij 
DMt ») ch la «» *0 ijjlii */lpr Urttp't a l>u Jl in fl p f >rnt t f ■> 

atr *U I i «1<rJ Kt a i rti I l1 P a I'p "t P * J f tl <■ < lar c I 1 tCtpt ClfCUUr 
< im Vk jh 1 r .il IJ» • t *1 h II l} n« t c« to ! rt j;*ad Pf tijp miticf of 
uh'cli «i a << fi i> • nj I ji I j n it »r» i»irti*r* it j*rr‘Cjit knoun 7rc 
I’aa* i.,p S'5 inil whfi< a atp »W <nnnt i* a t ihc Wm up*** arp proc\)r*\)'t, 
lint uiuvUiaanh .*}>j>r<Mi!Ml>lc m *hr iilme'l mpiiIicp North Cmque 
lalinil, to which the ‘*mr fcfnrk* ■*PP*' h»rta Ptpu, one nvc N’orth 
Cotst «>! |luthn»l ialtnil uppos ic Vinitn, »me ct*p. Jo|lj»Uoy Idand, 
north *idt, one cAve Mont^oimrj Ultndm IMtt t_itnphe[j» one cave on 
wp«{stde. NciK Hbrttl.one coat on nofth'Ctit co.**t, \ef3 diflictilt of 
ipproich John 1-av.rcncc Ut*ntI,T-*-*t coovt, oppoMit n.ist lihnd The 
<t*c s* hidden hy a mtnKrcne ^ntjnp Strait Island, South Point, one 
ca\c. South Button Ishna. sctcril caves, tietdmg the beU quilitj of 
npsts y\ bout three mde* inhficJ at the north end of SlC'f.atl's Sound, 
large ci*e& nre to be fount) m a i»l!, from rvhich Hit greite*! qunntit* of 
our nests ^re obtained '' “In Borneo, from *hich country China obtains 
the majoruyof her birds’ nests, the better qualities of nests are found to 
caves vn vbt intcnor »n cr) stalhne Umestone rock, onK at* vnlttior quahtj 
of nests being found on the seashore. These rctnarK* ‘*PPb equal!} to 
the And.amans , and I have no doubt CMt tivhen the interior of the islands 
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COLLOCALIA 

nidifica. 


Edib!« B{rds' Nests. 


mCOBATl 

JSLAKDS. 

1724 


is explored, many more ncst-yicldinjj saves v^ill be found. AH our 
present knowfedpe IS denved from the Malays, \\ ho, through fear of the 
Andamanese, did not dare to se.irch the interior. The explorations 
should be confined to fully country, where the crystaHinc limestone forma* 
tion Predominates.” 

Nicobar Islands.— >M r, deRcepstorfT, in his ofTiclal report of the 
Nicobar Edtblc Birds' Nests, remarks ; “ The best nests I found at Kat- 
chall, They were entirely snow*wlutc, and of the best Quality. The nett 
best quality I have got were from the Island of Bomboka. This island I 
‘ ■ ‘ . “ .’*!,***•>- *’>, the nests from it "arc quite free 

■ ", * ‘ * ‘he same snow-white beautiful 

• ■ ■ • k • ests from Katchall are round and 

'Jo'' . arc long, like the section of an 

orange.” 

” The third quality I have is from Sombelong. This is white enough, 
hut intermixed with little weeds or granual stalks. These neslsare of 
good quality, ^ T*- “ "* 'v 

1 got from tV ‘ 
storfl’s bluff * 

worthless for j- t • . ■ • 5 

mentioned in • • , , . , t 

fastened together by exactly the same glutinous matter which forms the 
neats first mentioned.” 

"The Island of Katchall ts mostly formed of coral, limestone, and sand* 
stone m all different stages, old, flinty, and yet forming. The island has 

L . .. I .... .... j ..An, ,l(.innc .,nrt rirpcAnt^ 


'Uie iigiu ot me 


sun never smnes mere. 


1 ne groutiu is iO iti-uw uii. 


BDRMA. 

1725 


side o'’*' • .* * ‘ ' . 1 1<* these, memacK 

head ” , 

In ■ V his particular 

species occurs abundantly on parts of the coast of the Malayan rwinsula, 
in the Nicobar Islands, and the Mergui Archipelago, and so high as on 

. • ..I • » . ft i.~ . ....... ..f ,i.« r^f Aracan, where 

. . , , ■ '“rom all this 

a, nor does it 

appear that any other has been observed; and I have examined a "'uHi- 
tude both of the adults and of the young taken from the nests, collectea m 
I .1- r^f♦he same species. 

. . . tins far in the 

; _ • .asts; and it is 

. ' ' . ■ ve been hitherto 

■ ; ■ ■ ■ ’'iso«). _ . 

" It may be here added that C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland m 
these provinces. The Karens in the valley of the Tenassenm in the 
latiiude of Tavoy are well acquainted with the bird, and they say jt 
crosses the mountains to and from the interior every year. That it is 
the same species there can be no doubt, for the Karen name of the oira 
is ' the white swallow/ from its wlute belly." 

C. 172s 
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Edible Birds' N^sts. 


COLLOCALIA 

nidifica. 


In the Burma Gazetteer a list of the birds found in the province is given, 
and among these are included three species of Collocalia, vte , C. Inno* 
nunata, Hume, C. spodiopygia, Peale, und C llnchl, I/orsf 

Malmiar Coast— V ery \itile ol a definite nature can be learned 
regarding the edible swaflotts’ nests collected on the western const. 

'll-.- -- » l- t~ -J _ t» — _ - ^ V»-.i l/X..-..., aVO" •" 


1726 


COLLECTION. 

1727 


sea-weed which the bird macerates and bruises before it emplws the I 
material in layers ' ^ ' 

so much prized a ■ 

other hand, manj 
gelatinous matcri 

brought up from , , • 

food of the swift, tuif , insects In support of this opinion they point out 
that the better qualities of the nests are found in caves far removed from 
the sea. Some of the nesting caves of Borneo are 140 miles from the 
sea Mr. deRoepstorff points out that there are no edible nests in the 
Nicobar settlement, but a few miles oft m a richer tract of country where 
insect life abounds they are plentiful “It is thus,” he says, “in places 
where the food of the swallow is plentiful, that ibej exist under the most 
favourable circumstances, and where the nests are best ” In the Rfatni. 
girt District Gazetteer it is stated “ the s%%irtlets breed in March and April, 

_ — ..f .t. _ » t. . 4 t Hide of inspissated saliva, in the 

» fresh, but when old, browrush 


Iceland moss. I have often seen this sea-weed, but have never seen the I 
birds on the sea-shore gathering it Another theory is that the bird I 
excretes this matter from his own throat during the breeding season”) 
“ I am ur ' 

have a th 
Mr F 
pursued 1 


their nests, all the caves should be visited and the nests collected and I 
brought in. »K r r* .1... . I 

during the sec • ' . 

ram ceases 

'Sth January As the collection 
takes about a month and the 
. . so, the collectors should wait 

about 10 days in Port Blair, and then go out again, taking care to 
observe exactly the same order in thejr rounds. The nests may be col- 
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IS explored* min) more nesl->jcldin{y lives will be found AH our 
present know iedg^e js derived from the Miliys, who, through feir 0 / the 
Andaminese, clid not dire to search the inlcrtor The explontions 
should be confined to hif/y countr}* where the ci^staJlinc limestone forma- 
tion nrcdominnes.” 

Nicobar Islands— M r deRcepstOffT, in ftis official report of the 
Nicobar Edible Birds’ Nests, fcmirhs “ The best nests I found at Kat 
chill They ere entirely snow-white, and of the best Quality Thenext 
best quiliiy 1 have got were from <lie isbnd of BomboVa This island I 
hive not personiHy visited but he adds, the nests from it *'afc quite free 
from foreign muter, md base not the same ^snow white beiuuful 
colour as the ones from Kitchilf The nests from KatchalJ arc round and 
egg-formed, while those from Bomhoki are long, like the section of an 
orange 

'* The third quality 1 have IS from Sambelong This is white enough, 
but intermixed with litlfe weeds or granuil stalks These nests arc of 
good quaht), but need cleaning to separate the stiiks. The fourth quality 
I got from the Car Nicobar from a civc in ‘ Diyad’s Bay ' m de Roeo- 
storff’s bluff in the north end of this island 1 hese nests were eiRirely 
worthless for purposes of trade, consisting of the fittfe weeds which are 
mentioned in the nests from Santbclong, These nests are, however, 
fastened together by exactly the same glutinous matter which forms the 
nests first mentioneci’ ... j j 

“ The Island of Katchall is moytJy formed of coral IimeMpne. and sand- 
stone in lU different stages, old, flinty, and yet for ming The island has 
gone through a series of volcanic revolutions and convulsions, and prwents 
a very pretty landscape, many rents and teanngs, ravines and caves extend- 
ing far under the earth In these caves dwell the bats ind the little swallows 
The light of the sun never shines there The ground is soft to tread on 
If you lift It up and inspect it u ndcr the torch light it is seen to contain 
the wings of the insects, that have fallen a prey to the bats, gi^mermg 
like a thousand little rubies, thesoil is moist, spread it a little ana vou see 
the little long-shaped excrements of the swallows together with the feathers 
fallen from the roosUne birds This is the guano The 
are not easily seen but if you hft the torch up to the arched roof bv the 
side of the akb^sfe^•hke transparent stalscuies white like these, the black 
head of the little mother appears out of her wM®, ^ 

Itr Burma -M ason says of C fuciphaga fC Jmchl) 
species occurs abundantly on pacts of the coast of the , * 

in the Nicobar Islands and the Mergui Archipelago, and so high as on 
certain rocky islets off the southern portion of the of A ® , 

the nests arc annually gathered, and exported to o„e, 

range of coast we have seen no other species than *“^^1**^ » , 
appear that any other has been obswved , and j collected m 

tud^B both of the adufisand of the young taken ^rn dio -uecies 

the Nicobars and preserved in spirit, ail of which were of the P 

StiH, what appears to be C uimfica inhabits the mount i 
intenorof India, though hitherto unobserved upon _ t„ht>rto 

worthy of notice that C faaphaga does not appear to have hw 
remarKed inland m this country '* (Siaunton quoted oy Mason) 

It may be here added that C fuciphaga is constantly seen 
these provinces The Karens in the valley of the „„ ,, 

latitude of Tavoy are well acquainted with the bird, and ^ 

crosses the mountains to and from the interior every year. 
the same species there can be no doubt, for the Karen name 01 tn 
IS ‘ the white swallow,’ from its white belly ” 
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In ilie Durmi Gucltccr .i Ii«t of ihc birds found in ihe province is^jiven, 
and amonc the«e are included three species of Collocalia, vie, C. ioao* 
nunaU, liume, C. spodiopjrcta. /’cn/e.and C linchl, Ilorsf 

Maladar Coast.— Very little of a definite nature c.in be learned 
rcRardinp the edible swallows* nests collected on the western coast. 
They arc said to be found m Uatn^pn, North Kdnara, and even in 
My«orc. According to the Gaicltccr of the Ratnlgin District the species 
found on the Vingorla Rock is C onlcolof, Jtriott, AV. /oj “The 
rock on which the nests .are found is about four mdes long.” 

PECULlABtTICS OV Tltf NrSTS ASI> Tlir >1008 OP COLLPCTIVO 
TllPM —The RTcaiesl difference of opinion prevails regarding the nature 
of the material of which the nests are formed L.arU writers usedtocon* 
lend that the) were made of a sea need which the bird collected for the pur* 
pose and chcmicall) elianged in some m) stcr lous way Ure {Arts, 
faciures, and ifinti) sa)s: “ The nests are made of a particular species of 
se 3 *wced which the bird macerates and bruises bciore it employs the 
maicnal in lajcrs so as to form the whitish gelatinous cup*shapca nests 
so much pnzed as restoratives and delicacies by the Chinese ” On the 
other hand, man) recent writers discredit this theor) and believe that the 
gelatinous material is cither the natural saliva of the bird or a substance 
. - -v. - r. _ .u,, . 1 ( ~ .V.... . — 1 
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Nicobar settlement, but a few miles oil in a richer tract of country where 
insect life abounds they are plentiful "It is thus,” he sa)s, “m places 
where the food of the swallow is plentiful, that the) exist under the most 


• Mr Porlman remarks t “The 

swaiiuw i> buppoicu uy some to maKC this matter, which resembles isin» 
glass, from a species of sea.weed (/wiis) resembling Carrageen, an 
Iceland moss I have often seen this sea»weed, but have never seen the 
birds on the sea.shore gathering it Another theory is that the bird , 
excretes this matter from his own throat during the breeding season ” 
" I am unable to give any decided opinion in the matter, but the natives 


their nests, all the caves should be visited and the nests collected and 
brought in. The date of this visit, and, indeed, the number of collections 
during the season, are fixed by the time at which the north-east monsoon 
rain ceases Being unusually late this year (1880-86), we did not com- 
tnence nest-collecting till the end of February, but with a dry December 
the collection might commence on the isth January. As the collection 
of nests from the present known caves takes about a month and the 
swallows r^uild their nest in six weeks or so, the collectors should wait 
about to days in Port Blair, and then go out again, taking care to 
observe exactly the same order m their rounds The nests may be col- I 
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^tctcd unuf the commencement of the r\ins, when the collection should 
cei5e, nnd the birds be left to breed Ahhouijh the great demand js for the 
Mhitc nests, sijll u may be remarked that theyftc»i auachmcrits of the 
grass nests, and the otd nests gathered in the No\ ember cleaning, mav 
be sold locallj at R5 per seer, and should, therefore, be collected Uach 
collection a%cragcs about s-’lb of nests” He then proceeds to «tale 
the number of men employed by 
“The Six collectors arc suppUc 
dahs, .al»o with a large dean oag 

•an iron implement, about a foot Jong, with tlirce prongs at one end, and 
tl e other end being shaped like a Cold chisel These men ditach, with 
roofs of the caves, placing them 
the end of the v ork, tliey are 

•• i he greatest care is necessary in detaching the nests from the cues, 
that If '“y should not be broken or soiled After being brought into the 
•etilemcnt, they are cleaned and packed in circular bundles nlioui a foot 
in dnmetcr, an<{ four inches thick, ready for esport Thcrcftise from the 
cleanings should be sased and sold ” 

CooxiNQ xitr NrsTs— ••They are first soaked in cold water for t*o 
hour-, when the> swcU op and become soft Tfey are then easiU picket! 
to Y cces .and cleaned After this thev are bo led in clear chickcn-brt th 
until dis'olstd. a process Kcupying a!)©!!! two Itoiirs longer. The tin ul 
•allowarce 11 one nest (value a leuupful of *oup kny clear s up 

mav t'C u'e^L The nevl is a1is lutfty tasteless and flavourless, anti I liive 
n • I Ajfd ihai $1 is partwid irly «i»en,.ihfn ng or useful in anv wa> ” 
rwvnc IV [ niiLr Nests —f’arncufars are not av iilal (e rrifird ng 
the fuu e stent 0/ the tr iiJc m (nil an nests Th* merchints arc ( 1 inamen 
v.l>.» res lie in Uango. n They rccf>gnise three cl is'ca i — 

•No t. Urge, pu»e, »t tc n^itv.avTtagirg from Kltt>~ii5 per visa— 
d!" ‘ 

No 3, <Uan, \ i* s’ghily auted reals ng fn m Kion— no 

a vns 

Si a. O’ re 4* s • «ife,J jn t d r er mils ig n » 

IJrfc'nesi' s* tr m Kt — !•, a s'^t ’ 
tJsiro^r s } 1*^11 * f r n res's are t*" n 

i I !*■ s r'* s I ( I'e ( fa» s j.a v f • h ' 

I- * V 4*/ ; }t -1^ 1'^ t' 'I* ar »/ M Cuftoch saai if' vr 

• ^ » *f f-’S , 3' t t‘ e 1* t £3 I'i I f e I Ik rMl e r re 

*e r''M s - le- t fek - f et*e i*t lleji, !'■-*« 

v' V'e tv. rr i I • f r-y •- (r m a s* ^.ve 1 ti> I't il real 

*» , ’ fr •« i, ♦ t Jtt S T'-ev es;»n t 1 1- a f)f 

, ^ ,{ ,f . «jv*f et* rei t i» 1 1 j t»f' 

1 r ft 4* • V. n * '"i*- T'' AaU- a-s £ . ri t e ,0 { f. pu 

r r s e-< , -f -s - » t J I* • f f f i » I* r it's «, r i £ ■■>• 
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Kachd or Taro. 


COLOCASIA 

antiquorum. 


not at least meet all Us own demands for guano manure if not open up 
an export trade in the article. 


ColJodion, see under Cossjpmm. 


COLOCASIA, Schott.; Gen PI , 111., 

DeCandolIe states that the Colocasia of the ancient Greeks was most 
probably the 'ac-ed lotus, but that the name became transferred to the 

. L u . 1 u He also suggests 

■ ' 'tu, and been in- 

' ■ • made known to 

■ . *he word may be 

accepted as cariying with it the greatest degree of probability There 
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the Dombaj name teren be admissible as coming from tW same root ? 

\,Wight, Jc , t ';86 ; Aroipee 
Colocasia antiquorum, Schott ; DC , Mono Phancro^, 11, 4 ^ 1 ; 
Taro, Edpoes, Scratch.Coco, Ectptian Aroi, Coco.Korrn 
Sometimes but incorrcctlj called Yam 


Syn— A*u»i CotoCASiA, IIi/M? Rnh , FI ind , E4 C D C , en 



habjrala the >oun^ CuUitaird tutors Lrin£ tnown lanljlla • 
taiajj S|»c , 3ni>, J*PA\tsf 



lUbiUt —Wild oi-er the grei'er part of irop cal India, and a!«o cu’ii- 
sated throughout In<lia on .acct>urt it« cormt, which are u‘ed as an 
import at I article of <1 ct when l>o led Stewart says : ** It is grown at p'a'-e» 
in the h 11 ' to a convidcral’e eVvaiii n , I base *ren it at nearly 7/.0 feet 
in ChuniKa and KuUu *' OeCandoMe.m h > Onftn Cmlhrj'fJ I 'jh's 
write' “S nre ihe di'^r'ent forms of the 'pre es la>e l-e»n pri.o<^T4* , 

clas'ed, and «incr we haiepo'c^fd p'o'ecena a ie'cTtrat,cn sl-s:* tie 
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The Kachii or Taro. 


floras of the South of Asia, uc cannot doubt that this plant is wild ju 
India, as Roxburgh formerly, and Wightand others have more recently, 
asserted, likewise in Ceylon, Sumatra, and several islands of (he Afalav 
Archipelago. 

Engler (in DC.t Slono, Phanerogm ,vol II) describes some seven vane- 

ties of this pknt. three of *■ -*■ — r ■' • nindia — 

o.lypicai TOj-fit, /e., •. , , . ft. I„J., Ed 

Ca.C,634. Chain<iin<r<i • .'i. , Teu 

Of this form Roxh«irp-». 4 ^ ..,j * 1. ,» 

ihecorms of ■ •• 

the flff/iif kachti, whi ■ ■ ' 
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/. /, cultivated lorm 

nymph*i(ohft (Atnm oymphtelfoHum, Jioxb , 

634 ,\ViSf'f ‘ pi ^ yr * -js n 

Bengal a • ... 

Madras; . * . . * ' • 1 « 

aquatic s 

on the borders of lakes and tanks “ 1 he root, or rather the subterraneous 
stem, often grows to the length and thickness of a man's arm. The peti- 
oles, scape, and leaves, are of a reddish colour, apd the plants considerably 
larger than any of the varieties of Colocasla " (var typica above), “ yet the 
leaves are narrow m proportion to their breadth " The only good charac- 
ter by which to know this form “is the shortness of the club of the spadix " 
“ Every pan of this plant is eaten by the Hindus " 

A good deal has been written regarding the cultivated species of Colo- 
casia, out it has been found impossible to discover what species, still less 
which varieties, are alluded to On this account it has been deemed desir- 
able to compile the economic information here given from such authors as 
could be depended on for the accuracy of their general information, 
and to thus leave for future research a more detailed description than 
will be found here. 

The following facts seem to refer to var typica. 

Medicine. — ^The pressed juice of the petioles is styptic, and may be 
used to arrest arterial hcemorrhage. Dr. Bholanath Bose reports very 
highly jn favour of this property, and states that the wound heals by first 
intention after its application {Pbarm. Ind ) It is sometimes used m 
emache and otorriuea, and also as an external stimulant and rubefacient 
by the natives. 

Speaal Opioions. — §“The juice expressed from the leaf stalks of the 
black species is used with salt as an absorbent in cases of mfiamed glands 
and buboes. The juice of the corm of this species is used m cases of alo- 
pecia Internally, rt acts as a laxative, ana is used in cases of piles and 

congestion ^ •<---* » * * -• wasps 

and other e seen 

remarkab o fresh 

and clear ithin a 

few hours 


where as a weed of damp places 
the Angami Nagas called Air/A 

c. 1734 


The wild condition of the plant is by 
‘*The young leaves may be eaten like 
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COLOCASIA 
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spinach, but, like the root, the> require to be well cooked in order to 
desiroj the acridiij peculiar to Aroids A considerable number of 


Atkinson sajs ‘'The tuber of the cultivated >aneiy is long, white, I 
carrot»shapea, often wciphing several pounds, and forms an important I 
article of hxid among the lower classes, where quantity and not quality is j 
a desideratum U is usualtj scrsetl fried in g«i or boiled and pounded 
into a paste, and also m cumes * ' ” ' 

hardlj weighing more than aq * *' 

Coimbatore it is stated that the i • • 

often weigh as much as 70 to 8r* 

maunds (of 25lh), worth I3 annas a maund The tubers are used by 
the natives of Bombay m curries, Ac Thc) form the common food of the 
inhabitants of Travancorc The Malays bold it in high estimation 
{Balfour) 

§ ** Is considered \ cry nutritious by the natnes, who use it in their 
curries” {Honorary Surgeon P Ktntley, Chtcacole, Aladrat) 

Colocasia cucullata, Sehoit I 

Syn for Alqcasia CUCULLATA. | 

C. indica, / DC, Mono Phanerog , II ,4^4, 

Syn for Alocasimvoica, , which see, A 809 
This plant is said to be epeciatly cultivated in Oran) for its esculent 
stems and small pendulous tubers It is known as Man tarn in Onssa, 
and IS there used in the treatment of piles 

C. macrorrhiza, itehoti 

Syn. forALOCAsiA uacrorriusa, 5 rAorr 
A speaes met with in Elastern Bengal and Sjlhct, also m Ccjlon (the 
hoharella) Often cultivated, and theleaves of the very joung plant also 
eaten {Th-wailes, En Ceyl PI , 336) It has been found impossible to 
obtain definite information as to the extent this plant is cultivated m India, 
and also as to whether or not it can be viewed as indigenous DeCandoIle, 
in his Origin of Cultivated Phnts, refers to it as wild in Otahiti and in 
Cejlon It IS known in the former as api and m the Friendly Islands as 
kapbi Ainslie {Alat Ind , II , 463) gives its Chinese name as dea veto 
ana the verrughung kalung in Tamil, and the Hathd carmd (?1 in Sans* 
krit He remarks "This root m Us raw state, like most of the arums, 
P 
P 


by the application of heat or by simple drying, tbe roots become innocuous 

C. Virosa> A'««M , Z?C Mono Phantrog ,II i Roxb , Fl Ind, 
Ed C B C , 632 {junder callA) 

Vera — SijA Kaeka 

This plant, which is a native of the Lower Provinces, is thc only member 
of the genus which the natives of India regard as poisonous It is 
sometimes used medicinally, but is never eaten 
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Poisonous Properties of Aroids 


Chemistry — Through the kindness of Messrs Pedler and Warden 
{^Profe^sorz of Chemistry tn the Calcutl i the writer has had the 

pleasure to receive an advance copy of their paper* on the chemical pro. 
periics and medicinal uses of the spcues which by the early botanists, 
were all treated as belonging to Arum, b * -i- - • 

been thrown into some half a dozen gen , 
paper was to investigate the Toxic Prt 

and the enquiry was suggested on receiving from the Civil Surgeon of 
Dibrugarh some portions of raw Bisk Kachit tubers and leaves with the 
following statement * A cooly uoman administered some of the fned 
kac/iti to another sick cooly on the same garden, but the man, expericnang 
a burning sensation m his mouth, instantly spat it out A pig ate what 
was so thrown awav and died in an ho ir A second pig was expenment- 
ed on with some of the same stuff, and fatal results also supervened * 
During the course of the same >ear a second case of poisoning by kachu 
was referred to the Chemical Examiner's Department, in this case slices 
of kachu tubers were introduced into a jar containing ‘goor ’ The 
symptoms induce-* ■ the 

person into the * ised, 

as the symptoms 

A sample of Di 

brugarh were forwarded to Dr King for identification but as a flower 
had not been furnished he was unable to name the plant further than that 
It was a species of Alocasia or Colocasia Roxburgh and all subsequent 
writers on economic botany say that the btsh kachu is Colocasia vifosa 
and accepting this to have been, in all probability, the plant Pedler and 
Warden experimented with, their results may be here briefly summa- 
rised —In peeling the tubers "considerable irntation was experienced 
about the hands, but there was a complete absence of any irritative action 
on the olfactory organs or conjunctiv® This fact appeared to us to 
point towards the non-volatile nature of the active principle* An alct^ 
nolic extract was prepared and found to have no poisonous effect The 
same result followed on the administration of a distillate which was found 
to have no acrid taste and as with many other vegetable substances dis 
tilled vith water, it was found to contain a trace of hydrocjanic acid 
“It is possible, however, that certain varieties of Arum may contain a 
larger amount of prussic acid, as, for example, the A segulnum of the 
West Indies, which is stated to furnish a mice, two drachms of which has 
proved fatal in a few hours The tubers left in the retort after distillation 
with water were sfi 

ciple was not dis' '' 

Arum forculinarj 
as tamarind We 

and ascertained that boiling with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid 
for a very short period, rendered the tubers quite inert when a fragment 
was applied to the longue Dilute nitric acid also acted in a similar 
manner The action of acetic and on the other hand, was very much 
feebler, and the acid had to be stronger in order to produce any decided 
diminution <n activit) ” “ A rough analysis of the ash ind cated the pre- 
sence of a large amount of potassium and magnesium , calcium was 
also present, but we railed to obtain indication* of sodium The acids 
consisted of carbonic, phosphoric hydrochloric, with traces of sulphuric, acid 
We also obtained from the dned tubers very marked quantities of potassic 
nitrate, so that when they had been incinerated they behaved very like 


•SeeJci’- AsateSoe Beng , LVII , Pi II, No t for iSSS 
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COLUTEA,Zi«« , Gtn Pl,J,S0S> 

[ 103 , Leouminos®. 

Colutea arborescens, L^nn , %aT> nepalensis; ri Sr 2nd ^ 11, 
Tue Bladder Senna, Nepal Bladder Senna. 

Syn— C NEPA1.ER3I9, , Bol htng,t 262 % 

Vera — Brda, Laoak, Aeqiumistan 

References for f/.ijfi GomhU, Rfan Ttmh , nS fSt^arU 
Pb Pt . 6i. O Shnuphneity, Peng Dtspens , 294 1 
PkarmacoVt a 2 t . l) S DisPtns . iRth Ed , J 2 pS i6l7 
and Pru/s, Stnl, 2$/, Rtfie, iU Bol, d,i9S. Treasury 

oj Botany 

Habitat A. shrub of the temperate west Himilaja, Kunawar, Tibet, 

Nipal, &c, at an altitude of 8000 to n 000 feet 

Medicine —The leaves of this plant are negative, and used to 
adulterate officinal senna, and in some parts of Europe as a 
senna, though comparatively feeble m their action 7?,f> } 

tered in infusion or decoction in the dose of about half a pint [U, 0 
Dispens, tdi?) 

Colza Ollj see Brasaica campestna, ii»n , var N8pu9> B No Bio 

COMBRETUM, Xwn , Gen PI 1 > 6S8 

[ CoJtBftETACEX 

Combretum decandmm, Poxh , Pi Sr Ind, 11, 

Vern — PAtfJWa, Cmimowaba, Puni, Gonda, Oudh, Arikotat Tel , 
Kali lara, Nepal, Pmdik, UrciiA 

’^'"ifSt'c.r/used me*S’y, but very little is known regorAng ttic 

long thin stems [Campbell) 

C. naaum, , Fi Br ^nd, II, ^57 
Vein -BunlyJISt. 

RererentM -Eny^«. ft. ■S"*" ■P'”""' 
HabJ-r^niw. low shrub ol the Himdlajan term, front 
®''‘KaM-M”r'‘’Ba<ie.. Powell mentions this plant among his medt- 
Cinal plants of the Panjab 
C. ovabfoliutn, 

Yem.— Band* jW«t* tige, yddala cheitu, iandi Mta, Tel ( he « 

A coiOTon climber throogbout the Deccan Peninsula, probably eaten 
by buffalos 

c. 1746 
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COMBSi fans, bresh backs, and other soiaUerarticles—Woods used 


for — 

Adma cordifolia (combs) 
AUn^tun Lamarckii (citt^c bells) 
Albizaia stipulata fcnttic bells) 
Artocarpus jntegfifolia (brush- 
backs) 

Bauhinia VabJu (umbrella^ run- 

caps) 

Buxus sempemrena (instruments, 
combs, small boxes) 

Canssa diffusa (combs) 

Caseana tomentosa (combs) 
Chloroxyjon Smetenia (picture- 
fnmes, brush backs). 

Cordia Madtodii (picture frames) 
Co laria nepalensis (small articles) 
CoiTpha umbraculifera (fans, um- 
brellas) 


Crattera rellffiosa (combs) 
Elieodeadroa glaucum (combs, 
picture-frames) 

Gardenia costata (combs) 

G latifolia (combs) 

G iudda (combs) 

Gmelina arborea (picture frames) 
Olea fcrmginea (combs) 

Pjatanua orieotalls (pen cases) 
Psidiam Guava (instruments) 
Pytoa Pashia ( combs, tobacco- 
pipe') 

Schrebera swietemoides (combs 
and w eavers' beams) 
Stephegyae parvifolia (combs) 
Sterculia urCQS (guitars) 


1747 


COMMELINA, Zma / Gen Pi, 111 ,847 

« « t Oommalin. 
* p , Clarke, 


1747 

1748 


V**” r r t< . e* r , t kanthira iiehradant, 

• » « tura, ianno, Pe , hhanna, 

• or d\ya menirtya, SiNO % 


References -^Rosh . FI Ind Ed CBC S7 Te,e(, Uorl Suh Cat , i 
676, Thvattti En Ceylon PI sir, Dale Cibs Bomb FI, ISS^i 
Sltvari Pb PI , 136 Affehtson Cal Pb and Sxnd PI 14S , Trxtntn 1 
Svii Cal , 6$ UeCandolU, Mono Phanerogam, 111 , /fp Pev I 
A Campbell, Detcrtpi Cal of the PI Chutia t^ogpar , U C Butt, 
Mat Jlled /find, Soj, Murray Pi and Drugs, Stnd, zt | 

Habitat —A native of u et places all over Bengal (^ctJ ) It also occurs 1 
in ihe peninsula of India generallj, and m Smd, Snlt Range, and the ! 
Deccan Dalzetl and Gibson siy that it is common everywhere in 1 
Bombay Distributed to Burma, Mala}, and China 

Food — Leaves eaten bj the poor people as a pot herb especially in 1 
times of scarcity The fleshy rhizomes of some of the species of this 
genus contain much starch, mixed with mucilage, and are therefore 
wholesome food when cooked BaffoursajsC polygama (a name » Inch 
would appear to be a sjnonjm for C benghalensis) is cultivated m China 
as a potherb eaten in spring "The juice of the flower 15 used as a 
bluish pigment in painting upon transparenaes ’* ( juif/A) 


FOOD 

(■eaves 


1750 

Pigment. 


1751 


C. ConimuniSj-^t«« , PC,Jf/ono PAanerogam, 111, 170 

Vern —Kena Bomb iVei kyup Burk Stowert says that this, as 
also C benghalensis are in the Paojib known as Chura kanna 
Balfour gives the Mldwing names Kanang kxrat, kannu kaUx ptMx* 
Tam , Venna devi kura nxrx* kasstxvtt, venna mudra, venna vedara 
Tel , Vatsa prxam Sans 

It may be here recorded of the vernacular names gaven (o this and in fact, to 
3)1 the species of Conuneiina that they rei|iure to be verified and assorted 
under the modern scientific names for Ute species of this genus 

'C. 1752 
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5i0 


/hiiicftRry ef tht Ecifnct'^xe 


COMMCLtHA 

SiifTruttcosa. 


Th« Spiiiff woftJ 


Rcfcttrcct,--I*«,/. ut . rjt • //■*/». C.,h . PI. iit/ 

Ctrl *<irJt.t*P lmj,4. ‘ ' 


HaMUUoA tir ttot djmp rrpnr^ of Oilr-i O'd Japan* 

rrom Cliiilaf'anjji pltnt« nre wid n jvav»* l<'‘rn ynt to tfe Bxanc 
Gnrdcnt.Cnkuf- ^ W “ Hut it »» feircd s cwxl 

dcilrftlicnrjo • , . ■ C. eonuranit shoutai-c 

rKorilctlufiilcr ■■ •. < • • ., Tht in Wat on that 

couUl not be niaUuiirtl nt rrfeoMe tii citlter of l! «e plant* fai for tbc 


FOOD. 


I7S3 

£eatr«. 


^75 i 


I7SS 


b.ustiie sui.».w<.»t L»«\ia mt lucij ij_) lue ijinuuAtof icctiiiii'^ouiik; 
cnKcs when they wuh lo »nn cl cm from iheir mlk/' ‘'TJjc leaves are 
eaten by the natives mixed with other greens.” 

[ Cort. arJ Cir/. TahU !• 
CommeUna nudlfloni, Ltnn.; DC. Mono , ///., t 44 : C. D. Clarle's 

Syn, — C. c.esMtosv, Kaui.Pl. /nj , P’J.C.D C, <r/ C Kuoirtois, 
Zinn , a«<frvriWH P7 /r t . /CJ. C. ff. C.,ti AntittuA KVet- 

fLoxUM, /U'tn.^the KfitJjUU ll«Qi;al. 

Habitat.— I'rtquent in nenjpJ. nnd distributed to Durms, Ccjlon, and 
the Mnlay, also to Afrka, Matligasc.nr, Mauritius, Sandwich Islands, and 
Australia, yc. 

Compare this s'lth the remarks under C. comfiamU, ltnn.t and 
C. obllqua, //atn. 


I75« 


MEDICINF. 

Root. 


1757 

FOOD. 

Itoot. 


1758 

1759 


FODDER. 

1760 

1761 


UEDICINE. 

Root. 

1762 


C, obliqua, I/dm, ; Clarh, /. /p, /f. /X 

Syn,— C. couiiOMis, Poxh , FI. JnH , Ed. C.D C , 57. 

Vem.— A'dfi^Hri, kina, II|MD.{ ^ata-kantkura, Jata-kanskiro, Oe'to ; 
Korrta, tJna, UijvoRj KaHj^^n, KuUAOV. 

Habitat— Hus species is common over the low moist parts of India, 
nowenng during the rainy season chiefly. ^Ilalso occurs on the lower 



C, salidfolia, Roxi.f Fl. Jnd., Ld. C.B.C., p. $8. 

Vtxo.'^'falaptppah tanpttU, SanS.j Panf'WnfAiViI, DekO.j '^ttlptpari. 
Hind ; ^ir iana 4ir<ul , Santal 

References.— UrComfoW/, Piano Pkanerog , ///., IS7 1 G Dutt, Mat. 

Med. Hind ,3W. 

Habitat.— Common mwet places in the peninsula of India, especially 
in Bengal, Coromandel, and Bombay. Distributed to Burma. 

Fodder.— Cattle are said to be fond of this plant. 

C. scapifiora, / see Anellema scapiflonim, Wtghi.: A 1122, 

C, suffruticosa, Bl / DC., Alono. Phanerog., III., 188. 

Vein . — Dare ersa, Santai.. 

Habitat.— A native of Bengal. , 

Medicine.— The root is by the Santdis applied to sores {Campbell). 

c. 1762' 
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Spotted Hemlock, Conoarus 


CONNARUS 

monocarpus. 


Conch Shell, a species ofTurbmena, see Shells, also Beads, B 381. 
Condiments, 33S s pices 

ConeSSl Bark, see Holarrhena antidyseaienca, Wall , Apocykaces 


CONGEA, , Gen Pl.II^iisg 

[/ 7^79/ Verbenace^, 

Congoa tomentosa, , Fl Br Ind, IV, 603, Wight, Ic, 1703 

Vern — rawfliomp# ka-^an BuRU 

References —/fMr, For Fl Burn, It ts6 Roscte tn Roxb Fl Ind, 

Ed C B C,/l 7 

Habitat — A large climber in Ch tlagong and Burma , distributed to 
Siam Roxburgh says it is found also in Coromandel, vihere it flouers in 
the cold season, the Chittagong plant flowering in March The Flora of 
Brifith Indta describes a vaneiy— Aaurea — as cultivated m North Ind a 
All the species of this elegant genus are characterised by their purple 
bracts 

C. Tlllosa, Wight, Jcti J 479, fig D , Fl Br Ind, JV,, 603 1764 

A large climber of Pegu and Mergui, the leaves of which arc used 
medicinally {Maton, 0 Snaughntuy, fffc ) 


CONIUM,Zi«n , Gen Pl,2,SS3 
Conium maculatum, / DC ,Proir , JV , 2421 UttoELtiPERi 
Spotted Hemlock, Hemlock, Eng , Cicue, Fr , Sciiierubcs, 
Germ 

Ven.-M^S'Aovirin Arab j A tdamino B0M8 

ReftttOCes — Pkorm Ind, toe AtnsUe Sfaf Ind, Prffoct p XU i 
CTSkaughnetsy Brng D spent , Djrmoet Hat hied It tnd , 
and Ea , yfiii Fliek (f Hanb Pharmaeeg jpp JO/ U S Disptnt , 
iglk EJ 194 4^4 Bent & Trim , Med ll,it8 

HabiUt.— Met with in Europe and temperate Asia , common in Eng 
land 

Mediane —Although th s drug is commonly used m Ind an phirmacj 
and largely imported no efiort seems to base been made to cultisatethe 
pimt mil etemperate rrgioniof In ' ' , 

ol the Greeks (the State poison of ■ 

{turdvooJ) Dymock sajs * the 
not appear to hii« been ut bred b 
** The seed is sold for 8 annas per lb. 

CONNARUS, ZiBff , Gen TV, /, 432, toot 

Ver) I tile is known regard ng the Ind an species of Coa&arBS and 


176s 


KEDtCtNE. 

1766 


1767 


ntlord a tisclul oil 

Connanis monocarpus, Imn , n Pr jo, CovNAXAcrjc 

Vcm.— Done j l.*-da, k*-^, m -ii-.e', t*.^/, B tu , FaJj 
I ta, Sisc 

C. 17O8 



Diciiona>) of the Economic 


CONVOLVULUS 

arvensis 


Connams» Deers foot Blod-weed 


References ^Btddofnc, FI Sylv ylW I \ \MI \V,;r),t a»J Ar»ctl, 
i T(fv>,Fn Cey Pl,8o, Kurg, Ptgu 

Report , Bomb Gag XXi', jjo, Bah and Ctbs, Bomb H, 
S3» Rhetdt, ital , VI, t 34 

Habitat^A smiH tree or shrub of the Western Peninsula* from the 
Loncan to Travincorc, common on (he Southern Ghdts, very abundmt 
in LeylQn < <0'vers yellow, fruit lonf* bright red, the tree becoming very 
ornimenial when jn iruit a / b ^ 

Oil -- rho seeds yield an Oit 

f ^be Wood — ITie timber of this, as of most other specie* 

ot the genus, is much valued for ornamental purposes 

Connarus nitidus, J^oxh t in //or/ Seng , 4^ 

References //or( S«l Cnt i6sf Camile, gfan Tinti,ir4 
Habitat —Said to be found tn Sylhet and British Burma 
Oil — Dr McLeliand says that m Rangoon the seeds of this plant yield 
a quantity of siieet oif The name C mtidns is not referred to by (he 
Flora of Brtltsh India, butit may be presumed that the plant which 
yields the oil tn question is C pamculatus 
C paniculatus, ffoari , FI Ind.Ed C B €,303, Fl Sr /ndj/,$a, 
Re/ereoces -^Khtb For Ft Surm , /, 317 , Gamble, Sian tmi > il 4 t 
Wtchl, Jll t 64 

Ha&itaC —Roxburgh folfoivedby VoigtandKorr descrifaesthtsas'^a 
large timber tree, but Hooker mine siysitis' a 
large climber’ met with in Sylhet and (he Khasia h Us, (o Chittagong *’ 

C speciosus, McLelt 

Vera — hadoniade! Borm . , 

Habitat —Si d to be 1 Jorge tree of Rangoon Pegu and Tounghoo 
Oil — McLeliand says that the seeds yield an abundance of s veet oil 
The above has been extracted from Dr Cookes Report on Oil 
Seeds The name C spectosus il/c/;/// . was taken apparently from Rif- 
/<j«r s Cyclopedia ft seems probable that the tree here aJJuded to is 
C gibbosus fra//— a large tree met with near Rangoon in Tenas- 
serim Penang and Singapore The Burmese name Owe (Spondias 
mangifera) seems verv near to the above ... 

Structure of the Wood —Balfour says of C speciosns It has a 
large, heavy, and strong limber, white coloured, adapted toevery purpose 
of house bu Idmg ” 

ConorarpuS acuminata, Soxb see Anogeissn* acuminata jVall , 
CoMBRETACEiR , A IX46 

C latifolia, Soxb see Anogeissos latifolia, Wall , Pi 1149 

Construction and Railway purposes— Timbers suitable for, 

see Cart and Carriage Boilding C 632 

CONVOLVULUS, Xi»n , Gen PI , II , S74 

Convolvulus arvensis,-£i»w /FI Sr Ind ,IV ,2ig Convolvulace*. 
Deer s foot pimb wceo 
Sjo MiicoiMi Foti Ft Ind , Ed C B C , typ 

c. 1777 
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Scamnon; 


CONVOLVULUS 

Scammonia. 


V"“ {QQ writers htran paddi, Pb , HiND , 

it , 363 Dala & Ci^s , Bomb FI 
htsoM Cat Pb and Sind. PI, 9 ^ t 
02, tfurr^, PI and Drugs, Smd, 
Medual Top of Ajmir, tgo , Baden 

Habitat —An abundant ^\eed of cultivation allwer the plains of the 
Pa iv. _j i,. - T_j , ftio n<v«-an accending to 

10/ • ed, sweetly 

see . black sod 

of 

Medicine — The officinal htran iadJt (or hartn pddt) appears to be 
this plant The roots possess catnaitic properties, Murray says the 
roots are sometimes used by the Smdis as jalap 

Fodder — V«ri is a dark green weed, usually found in wheat fields 
It IS said to be greedily eaten by goats and cattle, and is gathered by 
village children as a fodder. 

Convolvulus Batatas, Ltnn , see Ipomcea Batatas, Zaml 
C. parviflorus, Vahl ; FI Br Ini, IV, 22O 
Vem — diaraiyi, Tel 

A native of Assam, the Decesn PenmsaU, and Ceylon, but largely 
cultivated throughout India. y 

C. pentaphylla, Zm/t / see Ipom«a pcutaphylla, Jary. 

C pluricaullS, w / /7, Ini, IV, 218 

Vero •^Parprang, geraih panv, haphaUt, doda\ Pb 

References.— yr«iarr, Pt , , Adehtson, Cat Pb andSxniPl ,99 

Habitat. — A common plant m many places throughout the plains of 
Paiudb, Hindustan, and Behar 

r ood and Fodder. — “ It is eaten by cattle and is reckoned cooling, and 
used as a vegetable or given in sherbet” (Stewart). 

C reptanS, Ztan ; see Ipomosa aquatics, Forsi. 

C. Scammonia, Zmn , DC, Prodr , IX , 412, 

SCA.5iaONY 

—ifafimudah (’), sakmunta, Pd, Sugntonia, sH mKnia, HiND , 
Sind, Arab , Pers 

References — Kure,For FI Burnt, Jt , 3 ti, DC Ongm Cult Pkarm 
Ind , IS 3 O Skauehnessv, Bene Dispens , 500 Dymoei, Itat Med 
\V I t tf „ 

Vol 

tSth 

93 

Jrvtnt, ,1 ui ,1 .u i at a, 

Habitat — A climbing perennial, native of SjTia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece Cultiiated m some parts of India 

Gum resin. — A gum-resin imported into India It is obtained bj 
incision from the Ining root It occurs in irregular pieces of an ash grey 
colour and rough extenor When broken, it presents a resinous surface, 
and of a shining black colour when drj Thin pieces are translucent and 


C. 1784 


MEDICINE, 

Root 

1778 

FODDER 

1779 


I7SO 

1781 

FOOD and 
FODDRR. 

1782 

1783 


GDM-HESIH. 

1784 
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COPPICE Of COPSE. Plants for Copplciag. 


preenish. It has a cheesy odour and flavour. The bazar Scammony >n 
Bombay, Dr. Dymock states, is all false, and ts made at Surat 

Composite. 

ConyzA fllopeCUroidcS/ Lam,/ see pterocauloa alopecnroideum, 

C. anthelmintica, Z/Vitf.; see Vemoala anthelmiotlca, WtUd, 

C. balsamiferai Lxnn,; see Blumea balsamlfera, DC* 


1785 


I7«5 


Cooawanoo Oil. 

This oil IS said to be prepared from the Chelontsn reptile Caouna 
olivacea. Gray — see Turtles. 

Cookia punctata) Has\ ; see Mlcromelum pubesceos, Blume, Var. 
1st; Rotace^. 


Copal Guni) or Gum Antme« 

A hard, transparent substance, resembling Amber, found as a natural 
exudation from certain trees. This substance is chiefly obtained from 
Zansit ‘‘ * • .1* .. . 

Ing to 
but th 
tion. 
much ’ 
masse' 

chiefly • 

Braziii • " " 

Copal , ^ 

by Cnibourtia copahfera, and Indian Copal from Vatena Indlca, which 
see. The Australian ana New Zealand Copal is the produce of Dam- 
nM-sa austcaUs (CovtrER^) This forms large solid masses, often found 
in places uhere the trees do not now occur, and in New Ze.iland is known 
as^rttpr* and in European Commerce as Damsuk or Covtotr P/Va. 


^787 


Copper, see Cupmm. 


Coppice Or Copse— Piants smuble for— 

The following, among many others, are plant* specially mentjoned as 
suitable tor ibis purpose; but those given under Hedges and under Pol» 
lard may also be added s— 


Acada arabica. 

Acer Campbeini 
Alblzzia Lebbek 
Aaogetssus peodula. 
Banbola Valili]. 
Canssa diffusa. 
CasUoopsls ladica, 

C. tr^utoldes. 
CasuarlM eqalsetifaUa. 
Cedrela serrata. 

C. Tooaa 
CelUs australis. 
Dalbergia Utifoluu 

c. 1787 


Helfcteres Isora. 
Hentiera littoralls. 
Lagerstranifa parviflora. 
Lebdiereopsb orbicularis. 
Mcesa moctaoa. 

Odina Wodier. 
Pitbecolebium dolce. 
Populas vupbiatica. 
PfOsopU fpidgera. 
Quercos t,cormti»ULt 
Q. semecarpifolia. 
Streblns asper. 

Teoamui maaostaebyum. 
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Ceptis or Mishnd Teeta. 

COPTIS 

Teeta. 

Copra or Kbopra — ^The dried kernels oi the cocoa-nut, see Cocos 

Ducifera. 


COPTIS, S*l!d.; Gm. PI.. S, pj,. 

1788 

The name Corns has been given in allusion to the tiiuch<ut leaves of the 
plants which have been referred to this genus. 


Coptis Teeta, ^Vall ; FI. Br, Ind., /., 23; RanunculaceJE. 

1789 

Coptis or Gold Thread, Coptidis Radix, or RIishsu Tita. 

Vern.— Ass.; Afawiira, or ilamirin (OVMOCit), HiNO ; hJahtntra. 
SiKD, Pila iarosaHa,Stno, RiCO says that/<r<r is a corruption of Xiifa> 
Sans , '* bitter ’’ 

References.— Foi^A ffort. Suh. Cal , 3: Matha^.^Trans^ Med. and 



HtbiUt.— A small, stemless nerb, with perennial rooi.stock, met with In 
the temperate regions o( (he Mishmt H'Hs, east of Assam. Oooper says 
that the plants grow on the ground among the moss around (he stems of 
trees. " From each root," he remarks, " springs a single stem, about four 
inches high, bearing three serrated leaves, attached to the head of the 
stalk-Iike elongated trefoil." 

pereira(P7n»r« was the first to suggest that HISTORY, 

ittia root might be the Ma/itpd; or the Mauqpa of the early European Z79^ 
writers on medicine. He founded this opinion mainly on the fact that 
nahmlrd ts the name of a drug used in Sind in the treatment of eye 

j . - j— . f t chthe Mafjtpdi was em. 

■ imported into India from 

■ • which, he s^s, possessed 

a and the Chinese plant 
• rong'ben, have by 

modern writers been recognised as Coptis Oymock says rrtntntrdn is 


rium clears the sight, and as a snuff the brain, and that it relieves tooth, 
ache. Internally it is gi\ en in jaundice, flatulence, and visceral obstruc- 
tions " {Mat, Mid, Ind,, and Ed , tS). 

Dymock further remarks that two kinds of the drug are at the 
present day met with in Bombay. The best quality is only about the 
thickness of a crow-quill ora little thicker; it is a yellowish rhixome, hav- 

C. 1791 


i7Pi 


Ihc imp >rt«l Chinc'c thlclsfr form 
ev-rr, «ome i>f the form* i>f .n druij 
• or iunl .1 

tlfug now Rcnrrally rccognjicil ohminrt! from Pjcrorblz* Kurroa. Or. 
1792 pymock thinki (]icre IS but one root sold m India under ibe name of 

/nriT. Cui ^n connection «ntfi tfic Oreutt.! rnternrtfomf, an<f atram wTtft 
- r ‘ ‘ !.'■ I" I writer had three or four 

« • . . • ' ; i' . name of tuni. He h, 

", ■. I* «• : . ! dfuf* must be regularly 

^oid in tile ncnpal drup shops. Oentlana Kurioa, chips of the root of 
Cosdtdam fenestratam, SwenU Chirata, .and other substances are fre- 
quently olTered as itini. Maj tt not be possible that one of the roots 
know n in lower India ns ktitH ts in the upper and western provinces sold 
as tUJ, This su(*{:'estion carrtes with it additional strength from the 
"clUknown fact that a considerable trade Is done from Kumion and also 
*793 from die Khdsia Hills in the root of Thallctrum folfolosum— /’//♦yar/— asa 
substitute for Coptls; and along with this it seems likely lliat Acteea 
-> I - . I ^ I pnth thcscarc abundant plants, 

; • » » ■' ent for the present to 

■ • • • • ■ ■ tfl 4 . But It may be 

‘ ^ ^ • f . id, indeed, ns already 

stated, if even the plant evists in any part ot the Chinese empire. The 
• true i(td sold in Upper and Western India may thus be vttshmt-tild that 

may have found its way by rc-cxportation into the returns of the Chinese 

C. 1793 
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5’3 

Coplii or Teeti. 

COPTIS 

Tecta. 

drus» imported into Indn, or mnj ha\c been tontcycil oxtrland from the 
Indo*Cbinc»c fronlicr to Chinese ports, llcnco, .ns (sf as ouf present in* 
joTTTiitton admits of conclusions bemp drassn, Ihcro exists a stronp prob- 
ability that the bulk of the Chinese driip is not Coptis Teela atall, but the 
root CT some norr easily procurable plant. 

i , 1 « »« — c vv:— fm-w tall traders. ! 

inSTOIlT, 

to tS.000 Icet eiesation, and is a pu»esiui inuti camti < . 

Tibetans’* The suppcsiton altose that much the iHi sold in India! 
mipl-t be Picrorhlza was made iKrfore the wnier thoupht of consultinp 
SIrdoseph Hooker's //imi/a) tn ^cutnalt\ and it is, therefore, almost 
safe to add that the Tibetan name hoonhni^ may h.ase been the orspinal 
of the Chinese htngJant, hvang.titn, teu‘lt»f,S.c., and hence Dr. Pereira 

?■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

1 ■ ■ ■ . * 

1794 

ference tKai.m ancient time*, there may ha\c existed .n much larper export 
in tltd than takes place at the present day It is much more likely that a 
,* ' -* .. 1 . 1 } • t 1 .. .I.... - .—I.. • 1 

1 { ■ 1 . • , 


••S' • I , • 

possible, hottcaer, that in later times the Chinese supply m.ay ha\e been j 

i 

. C . l!_ > : ■■ ' .■ 

179s 

the treatment of eye-diseascs, simply.'l belicse, because it has a yellow 
watery juice, as every plant with a yellow juice seems to be by them con- 
sidered a soscreipn medicine, and ail arc called indiscnminatcly mnrnA 
ran*' He further states that the roots of Geramum Wallichianum tterc 
shown to him as a medicine called "mam-(-ran ” 

It has been pointed out by chemists that both Coptis and Berberis 

1796 

after the same fashion as the of the ancients. But herltrine 

is present in a great many other yellow and bitter substances, and it 
may therefore ha\e been a mere coincidence (suggested by external ap- 
pearances) that the root now called mamirdn and the Ma/xi^aj came 

1797 
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_Tcctn. 

titsronr. 
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dictionary of tht iiconomic 


CopUl Cf Mlrtmi Tftta. 


iw tp.ni. M prnir<rti-iii,»VrctlKro-)!) Iiivc b-cn broken oil. The whole 

rorovn'l,’( ''l' “?P'r '"'I ” mo-e ibilinctlj lo.nnd the 

rerntn, o( ili- .brollun.; leiMulI., nre often titnchcil. The second hind 
c..n«i,ler.ilili tb,cl.cr tintl coiere.l with thin wiry rootlets: :t often 
t te,r.i u ' ' “''"h termimtein tufts 

o 1 , ■■'"‘I "« ’epirnte ns in the first kind. 

llotliof these rbirnn . -.-e r 

rc IS spo-iev, .snJ t . : - _ 

ns’cpiirrlj-bitler. 1 . . ...1., .,pt,o„V 

Ceptls rieit in the flenf.i; Dnj-itiKi'ory. the second kind with the de- 
Kripiiofi ot ilni ilrufj in the /’/i.irnT‘o^r<t/'i»rt.” WhtJe accepune this 
op;nwn It mi> he here snted thitconsidcMfileconfusion stilfcxistsm the 
Luropcsin lilcrnltire of the subjects 

_ it ii nn tntemtmjT re.it(ire in the histo'y of this druff that it con- 
hnuc« to Ik* Imported Uom Chin.i, even alihoiich the Bengal suppl> 
^ncliM Indut ihroit(;h Assim. Indeed, it mi^ be doubted hon far the 


Assam Irom the Chinese iiuntiet. *i luu^, i. ►, 
that we do not know the plant which ) lelds the Chinese drug In Japan 
CoptI* aaemoaoefoIM affords a medtcinaf root, cand it is, therefore. Just 
possible that a portion of the Chinese drug m.a^ be obtained from one uf 
the sallied cenersa CoptN IsMyrom or Hellebons, although possibly an 
undesenbed species. Mr. Ohrhty (AVw C^t» PI. and Drugs, No. * 
b. 5j) si)S — “ The Japanese character {* offrtn! meaning yellow rtn), 
IS exactly the same as the Chinese one for */iart«g./irn,* which fs the 
rhifome of Coptis Teeta, WuU , and not a Justicia as stated b; Dr. Smith 
in his Chinese Materia Mcdica.” May it not be possible that the Coptis 
Teeta to which Chnsty .alludes is the drug as described in the Pharma, 
cografihtal Dr. Oymock's .account of the imported Chinese thicker form 
orihemawiri of Bombay recalls, however, some of the forms of a drug^ 
sold in Beng.al under the name of Kadt or kurd (f^ittdkihSANS ) — a 
drug now generally recognised as obtained from Picrorhira Kilrroa Dr. 
Oymock thinks there is but one root sold in India under the name 
hird but In connection with the Calcutta International, and again with 
the Colonial and Indian Eahibilions, London, the writer had three or four 
vv>d>“lv different roots consigned to him under the name of kuru. He is, 

. • . . r — . swf tKp rlnift must be regularly 

■ . • * . j . of the root of 

■ . , . . . • C • tances are fre- 

quenlly oCtered .is *Kn<. Jl-iy « ""1 *''• k”" r - 
known in lower India as W is in the upper and western 

as tUi T witb It additional strength from the 

' VS done from Kumaon and also 

from the » ' ' • ctrum foliolosum--pi 7 //flri— asa 

substitute ‘ . -his It seems likely that Acttea 

, - Both these are abundant plants, 

IS sufficient for the present to 
mtshtni Hta But it may be 
It all, and, indeed, as already 
t of the Chinese empire ^ The 
true titd sold in Upper anci webunii utu.u may thus be 
may have found its way by re-exportation into the returns of the onmes 
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Ct;* I CT Tetti. 


corns 

TcctA, 


»-,• »1''j •' ^ |r Ju, rt r-a^ 1 ♦*i ffr-i iV'* 

Ir>} •-€» -.r,» fr -1 »f jr» f V •'ft.- po.1t lift* f. »• <Af A* f IP* 

f rmaii^ <.->{1 ]• o-t t- *j: ft «*« a rrt>-cr-p'- 

») tSsj «' f !•» V 1^' 'f*” «**vc »• CCTI-I Terta aia’I.l'-jtlh" 

fu- 1 fi* «<••“>«■ n pp rat '» pf wTj'al f 

5 rJ O HooV»f.»*- . ,n I pr--T S VVt— .re ' tM f.nn «a t 
T-tt t«i*^ n af r r If p*"'*.-, A pf r ttrl*' f< a^a* * wlr^ t'-** 

mart I'tipf J'lhtol M in lW-r*t Jf a ! !• ff.f-t «a« 

lhal o'rioe*t-iea,ap’art a’ fllitSf*? *« 

111 frtt ».taji>*v,a“l i»a pf*ftfuW ‘I'f <a '! /p t^e 

T»t''*aP* ** TT'‘*irrft 

C>t If r.CTO'Vlf* •at T-a !»• 'f' ipf* prf cr*-* l'•l“C 

r tJoirpH MoeVff t Ifimd "fn rr^tUx *• '*• IS'-'t'a-'p, A'r*.^ot 

'e tr» All J tVai |! f 7 i'..*an t a-'.- .r- r-^t hatr I rrn l^<• rfijii-al 

<■! iVr O ni^f t ^••['a*ir, rpt>*/t<tf, * an 1 l-.ncc Df. Pertira 

ma\ hat r !«. m rri tia^m inrr*f*tinc Ihf llfarc Cep*!* 

Tcrta* »ir<r If tt i> n i—p'fVtl Cl nf»f «'n,e tl at l»^^«* ti UppiT 

Inda 1 urthfr, t| »r.r~t urn pn ' al t l^at ih' Wn^lr, Jt"'™, fVtpn 
ram ^ird tl tromr* «1 n^ In r.-n-J.m •tijpft iff iptmitit 

namif/a rf |Vp In' an I aftft— mar hate Irmif** *''«c rnC'paJy to 
oMrl, <e Al Uan l«rrn ihe Ini* an «lf wj •!- ch n-xt rr*fr-l^'‘'c! ll^C 


nirroRT. 


1794 


Irtmee iKiitin ancienl timm.lhtfr rraj I a»t rtit*r«l a nweh Urere eipntt I 
(nfi^/lfsn lakrt p'atc a( Ifr* fft^ni «Ja\ It itmuthm >t filrf.t that a 
clnijj fiKind ll fi-u^liojl ihp Himlttaa •mM tjvet'ffn tn eirlj titrrt car* 
t >nl 10 llie iJfiiR.th tpt of Cnntra!. Nmthi-frt.and ^ouil <^n Atiatathtf llan 
that Ihe fom «i( a nlant f .ind onU »ith n a vef) limiird .tfrt rf An mac* 
c«iiW« emifttf) nmtulil liate < >m< to W in e«tCR*ive demand It it 
piMtilile, hoitrtrr, that m liter timer the CHinr»c run'll rrn) haiT been 
d i*n from the Aicifn frontier. And uliimteU con»it r«l, to »nmc eatcnl, 
in the Admittedl) ruperior root of CeptJ* Teeta. until motiptn tmterrcAmc 
to \*ic« the fti iMir^n At Coptif nnd n t rioorhlzA. Or Aliehlton, in In 
teewn 1 nnp'T on the n ira «( t! e Kunm VtUct. f»}t •• I, il it jear, col- 
lected Corydalii rametA. t plmt emplrnrd mn1>c ntHj b\ the nititet in 
the treatment of ejC'Ji>n»ct timp’y, | lxl r>r l*mu'e It hit i jrllow 
• ater) jmee, at eter> pUnt tutU t )rlhi« jti ce teem to \>e h\ them eon- 
tidered a toicrcifjn med cine, md Ail arc cillrtl indi'crimimteK wtm/. 
rJn" Me further ttiict tint the rooit of CerAcium WAlIicbiAnum were 
shown to him at a medicine called **fn4irn*/.rrtn *’ 

It has been pointed out b) chemltts that both Ceptliand Berberia 
contain a large quantity of the alkaloid berbertnei and the somewhat sjg- , 
nificant fact Ins to be added tint the dntgs obtained from thete plants arc 
used m catarrhal and rheumatic affections of the conjunclitn ter) much 
after the same fashion as the \]afi$paf of the ancients But lerherine 
IS present m a great manj other jrltow and bitter substmees, and it 
maj therefore hate been a mere coincidence (suggested b> external ap- 
pearances)^ tint the root now cniietl mAmfra’n and the Mafii^df came 
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CORAL. 


Coraf. 


Hftbiwt,— TTio Cwal zone extends on cJihffr side of the Equator to- 
about 1,800 miles, Mr. J. Murray, of the Challenger Expedition, has 
pointed out, however, that within this area the corals aboumJ most on the 
western side of the Atfanlic and Pacific Oceans, a circumstance account- 

- f,- u . .t.,. I- ^ , r’. i- 


coral luxuriates requires to have a surface-water temperature of 

and to nr,'— — **- - . r , o-t. 

outlying ■ • * ^ 

finds ac^ • 

deep-water has a temperature much below that in which the reef-forming 
corals cart hve, and this fact may therefore be one of the governing in- 
nuences that confines the corals not only within certain geographical 
regions but fixes each species within its area to a certain depth of water 
m wh/eh alone it la found to grow. Beyond the area of the rcef-forming 
corals, the ornamental corals occur, and Inxunating, under lower tempera- 
tures, they are^ound In tropical seas at much greater depths than the 
reef*fom . 1 ‘ , , « 

water. ^ . 

low-wat< * . • > • , » ■ 

cally so • • • . ' , t 

th^ wil , • 

as the older landward and exposed portions are killed by being cameo 
above the level of the water. This was the theory established by Darwin, 
and universally accepted for a quarter of a century, the atolls being 
viewed as monuments erected by the Actinozoa to a vast Pacific continent 
which had gradually sunk beneath the ocean. While this way take 
place, a new school has advanced the theory that it is by no means 
essentially necessary that to construct an atoll, the island which it 
encircles need be subsiding. Growth is attributed to the food materials 
being most abundant along the face of the reef, the approaching water 
being richer than that within the lagoon Jt is even further explained 
that the chemical action of the sea-water decomposes the dead coral, thus 
excavating the shallow basin (or fagoon) that exists between the growing 
face of the reef and the land But if this theory be admitted we have to 
explain the fact that once upon a time a coral laying the foundation of 
\be present face of the reef roust have existed in, a depth of water under 
which we have no evidence of its having the power to live, or then pre- 
sume the growing nm of the reef to be advancing cup-hke Irom a pedun- 
cle situated at a depth m which the first portion of the colony found it 

pos5,Hetolue. ' ' " lV.»l n»v 

at least be viewe 
theor> be still ma 
tionably t . » • 

level 0/ tb • • ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

are being 


REEFS. 

iSog 


A.— Coral RfbI’s. 

In Ihe Manual of GeoTng, of India, it m slated llint tfie coral tetfs trf 
the Andaman Islands should become a source of cheap hme for Ciucut » 
"The idea has been suggested more than once during the past tv-enty 
years, and it is supposed that the only objection to it arises {ronv the nec • 
suy for the presence of coasting vessels which would be involved, anu t 
consequent risk of the convicts Cacapmgj but with so pure a source 

C. 1809 
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Coral Reefs. 


CORAL. 


Jinie, abundant fuel, and labour at command, there can be little doubt 
that Calcutta might be supplied with excellent lime at a comparatively 
small cost, and a useful and profitable occupation would be thus afforded j 
for the convicts ” 

“In 1882 some experiments were made by the Public Works Depart* 
ment with lime, at Barrackpore, from coral brought up as ballast from the 
Andamans The cost of the lime when burnt, exclusive of freight and col- 
lection, was from B35 to R45 per 100 maunds, as against the market 
price of Sylhet lime from RSs to R90 p^r too maunds “ 

“Opinions differ slightly as to therdative merits of the two limes, but on 
thewholethecorallime was considered equal totheother, whether it would 
answer best to burn the lime in the Andamans and bring it up slaked like 
the S}lhet lime, or to burn it where fuel is more expensive, can only be 
determined by actual trial ” 

In the Nicobar Islands upraised coral reefs are found on the coast of 
all the islands and on the Car Nicobar, Bompoka, and several other islands 
these coral banks are of great thickness, and are raised 30 or 40 feet 
above the sea The atolls arou •• 


Andamans. 

1810 


NIeobar. 

I81I 



t ’ « • * 4 ilJiedform, 

. 1 * . non*’ So 

‘ . s pass up 

unding m 

■ Seology of 

■ *' scattered 

about the surface of •' ‘ ’ '' 

and Rdn, indicating 
The species of cora 
fessor P Martin I 

Indica, Sertes XIV , " 

nues • "The whole c 
wdnagar westward, 

— -1 L I posed at low spring 

■ ' ’ up to high tide level, 

■ The coral has very 

. substitute for stone 

for building, but not with very satisfactory results, owing to salt impreg- 
nation The existence of -these dead coral reefs is, of course, a proof 
that the country has been rising dunng late times *' Far to the south 
Mr Foote, in his account of the Geology of MaduraandTinnevelly. states 
that he found extensive upraised ccwal reef^and upon these he lajs 
stress as proving the rise of that portion of India Writing of the scarp 
of coral near the zemindar’s bungalow on Rameswaram island, he says : 
" Of Its true coral reef origin there can be no possible doubt, as in many 
places the mam mass of rocV consists of great gVobuUr meandnnoid corah 
or of huge cups of a species of Poritfs whidi, beyond being bleached by 
weather action, are very ni»— »'* — r,. ii_ _ 

which they originally gre 

1 could ascertain, not ha\ ■ ' 

but in a well-section, a I ■ • 


Bombay. 

1813 


Cuteh. 

1814 


Madura. 

1815 


Tlnnevelly. 

I8z6 


2 U 
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1S17 


Chattiram, the thickness of the coraf reef exposed above the surface bf the 
water ts at least 10 feet» and probably much more.” Further on he 
remarks : *• At the Pamban end of the raised reef it shows a slight 
northerly dip, and masses of dead coral, awarentJy in stlu, grotcude 
through the sand below high water mark. Reefs of Jiving coral fringe 

the present coast, but these 1 “ - «-»-*- v -- — * 5ay ,yf,e. 

ther the corals now growing tl . .se ivhich 

formed the reef now upraised, I found, 

occurring as fossils m the latter, belong to species now living in the sur* 
rounding sea.” “ All the small islands occurring along the TinnevelJyand 
Madura coast appear to consist of sand based upon coral reefs which are 
largely exposed at low tide. The published large scale charts of Pamban 
Straits show extensive coraf reefs surrounding the five most easterly 
islands; Moossel, Munnauh, Pullee, PuHeevansel, and Cooresuddy. TTie 
only one I was able to visit, that on which stands the Tutikorin light- 
house, shows no coral on the surface, which is sandy, but the island im- 

■ • ' . < 1 • • ^ ^ - -f ../..-I . t. -1, 

• of 

• ' ral 

uioup ui ttutiS i.iiievw/ui isi<tiiua«iiv>i& It <. u C- * ag 

fits long and interesting account of these sub-recent marine beds, Mr, 
Foote adds: " It ts impossible to resist the speculation that it was this 


'On an old coral 
llmg outlines of 


described by 
unaltered wa 
bedded coral* 
shells, newly 
polished as t 


h halbem- 
ace. The 
fresh and 
neighbour- 
and hard 


^'^'^BuT^thoughf to'an uncritical e>e, the shells ‘ 

seem very like the volutes, oUves, cownes, and ''' anJl* <1- 

thc Madras sands (and perhims, indeed, they were their remote 

tors), it needed but to look^ the great coiled arnmojiites scattered here 

and there in the broken ground, to know of a surety that around y 
the relics of a cretaceous SC3. When t 

organisms, the coarse sandy deposits [ 

were slovily accumulating in a shallow. _ _ . _ 

fields and hop gardens of Surrey and ’ ' ^ ‘ 

tom of South-Eastern England, Nor. ■ ■ ' 
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Trade lo CotaU. 


TRADE. 

1829 


Prepared. 

1830 


Beads. 

1831 

ImttaUofl. 

1832 


MEDICINE, 

1833 


valuable corals aucccecimg» if introduced mto Indian waters. No effort 
has as yet been made to propagate new species or improve the existing 
Indian corals. 

Traps in Coral. 

Some conception may be arrived at of the magnitude of the trade in 
Coral when it is recollected bow many races ol people in India rcgalariy 
wear necklaces of coral. How far the prized ornaments may be derived 

f - . , • * * ** * i •• I* 'inest red coral is obtained 

■ ■ *• , . • , pale colour, are said to be 

. ■ * ,'he operation of preparing 

_ ■ piercing, and rounding; 

but in accomplishingtheseoperatlons there is generally an immense waste. 
The rejected pieces and inferior qualities are exported to Asiatic 

have been partly Mused by the imposition of a duty ol per ^ 

the year , 

these ir I . • ‘ ’ 

what ri . • • • • • , * 


tzfioQ 

uie 

by . 


tnc ni6 and 

Of 
ome- 

• igain 

• Of 

il amount received 
O’Conop says of 


,v. receive !S hr^usht to U « 

inces mentioned, to be sold cmefly at the laTB” ^ 

N . • • ■ X 


.-♦...r tnne.tne Inui.miniuv.. 

. , . isist of Indian pre- 

. .css a large commu- 

by the Hindus. A 
•mating, bat i« the 
form the favourite 
n imitation corals, 

• • forsalcatfairsare 


teal. 


Medictoe— In addllion to iS.e’SS^ 

*• is purified by being 
h pearls and 

used for the same purpose, namely, in " urin|iry^ di'Mses.^^consomjt^^^ . 

ed coral when calcined 
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CORALLOCARPUS, Wtka • Cm, PI., I., S31, 

[ Ic,, t. iOJ/ Cl'CLRDlTACr*. 

Corallocarpiis cpigcea, llock.f; Fl.Sr. Iftd., Jl.,6}8{ Wight, 1834 

Syn.— “DBroHiA ipto<ij*, FotiUr.t ^ clabm* Abciimakdra KPr* 

0(%A, Am m Ifooi ■ yanf. Dot » 7 //„ f74 
Vtn.~^FJUt^pad‘iof>, IlihO ; K^nrhai, Poub.; Faliat. 

radJoh, DrC.j Cothn iStJii Jittfifl-farudatt, 

t • u • fc “ ' • ' .T“ . ** * * utitkavnn, Mal. ; 

' • , H** . Alnsllo th»t— 

; , ■ . . .• a . c Aoattut/il. 

^ f* - * nj^f, t-tot InA , ft., 

iSH/Dalo i • • Wa/ ^tfd H'* tnd , 

and Kd , 35 4it tfoedten Sheriff, 

Suf/i Pham Ditfi , j/7fPharm 

tnd y lS4^, P tot Dmry, 

v.Pi,sn 

Habitat— 'A hwbaccouj climber, met »ith m the Pmjdb. Sind, Gutrjt^ 
and sooth along the Deccan reninsuta to Belgium Di*tnbutca to 
CeOon Alnshe, RottJer, ind Drury saj it is also a mtiscof Cofotnandel vrniPiMB 
Mcdiane.— "The root Is of varjing thickness and length, and much ” Root ** 
resembles that of Momordiea diotca. being m shape not that unlike a 283c 
I II . _ 4 _ I . _ » » • ^.,4 It IS yel)o\\ish*tthite, and 

• . • ' • . • • • • s bitter, mucilaginous, and , 

« ‘ 'S « * . . hich soon hardens into an io.A 

upaiesueiii ' VA^ynnie-k/ A urog valued by the natives of India as * ^ 
an aUeratwe tonic useful in s^'Ohititic cases. According to Alnshe the 
Vytians of South India esteem, (and in Ainslie'sopinionjustly) the merits 
of this drug. They prescribe U m the latter stages of dysentery and 
old venereal complaints. It is usually .ndmmistcrcd, he says, ••jnpowder, 
uhleh IS of a very pale colour, in doses of a pagoda (about one drachm) 


aisu 111 iiieucuul quauiies ’ Ainsiie also states that lorexterm! use m I 
chronic rheumatism it is made mtoa liniment with cummin seed, onions,! Io37 
and castor oil It is considered n»* ar.fi,.*i~. >,» -• •«"'» j.~v. — _ 1 i 

the Deccan and m Mysore it 

remedy for snake-biie, being ad • • ■ . 

naily to the bitten part The au 

cur with Afnsfie that this drug <■ . • 1 , 

and its properties tested 

Chemistry— A bitter yellow unciystallteable substance has been found CHEMISTRY, 
!n the root which is probably allied to ^lyuMtn. the bitter principle of 1838 
Bryonia dioica. (For the Medianal and Chemical Properties of Bry- 
onia, see Dymock, Mat Med \V Ind ^ and, Ed , p jyj, and also U.S 
Dupens., 302 ) Con/, vitth Bryoma, B. 94. 

Corsil plant, see Jatropha. 

Coral tree, see Eiythnoa. 

Coral'WOrt, see Dentana bulblfera. 
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acutang ulus. 


Tilt Ancnlai Froittil Corchonij. 


J«TE. 

1839 


1840 


CORCHORUS, Ttinfio / Otn /V , / , 

Kd-miilfto™ lilt pro. 

ptrty m lk,)-jits («p, Ik, p„p,) „( iktjje, 

J.'l •P;®” llitmskiitl ibe iropic, « nkitk l»J,j 

«ol(OMiiIoiml,»i«l|ine pUtiM mtt mth m Mu, AlnM.atd 


cliiscatit fte ptopJa UVa them boitcd wrtH o^t^et veSelaUw ihe loitnui 
soujn a* stomachics or appetisers, the ^oner efass-s a<e them as artiirfesof 
food '* SJr WflUor Elliot C. oMOnna i^c Tele^o name of P/nnfs 
’■ ’ * . - - - «rr* eap^qfaris tint Pnift he says is the rerna- 

‘ • ampelos Pareira, 

s and of Jute has 
wnier atcepls 


wnitr aecepls 
babfe (hs( hyorid 


Corchorus acutangrulus, XtJOT / /7 ^r, /tt<i,/, 3 $S; 

I TfSJACEiE. 

Syn— C ?yscus, Ro*5 , P7. /««f , C.ffC, 42 p,/e t 7S9 
Vttxi.— B eko 

References —i7af» a»ti GtSs,Sa*nl /?, ay; Kura, Cantrti Bumrse 
FI t rjo, F von ^fncller. Set Extra Tra^ FI , SS 
Botanic Diagfoosts — Stem hairy along' certain sidwbetween the nodes 
fnot all round!, the whole petiole having spreading hairs, and being >ioolfy 
along the upper surface, both surfaces of the leaf hairy, those oj the upper 
sdpressed, margin often minutely cjfiite, nervufes reticulate (not paral- 
lel anastomisinff, as tn C« olitorlus) Capsule short (1 tneh long at most) ; 
Winced, beak cleft intoS3'4 spreading arms each, often bifid , base of 

capsule contracted, positwntrf/adecf flower tndicsted by a sharp Pfoove. 

Seeds small, broads than long, squarish , hdum a large vhvekened patch 

m and perhaps the most abundant wild species in India, 

parts of 
ainyand 
1 having 
e row of 


a synonyTT) iot 

plant, and tsiand as the bazar name tor the ••t.eu* 

above a^sc^riation of the sctentiflc names incorrect, but Mnaiit is me 

name given to C. Aotichorns, and srSawd, the seeds, {o C, tnlocularU 

C. 1840 
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Tte Rwnj FrcJttd Co*t^CTB•. 


Mr Hcfn Chunder Kerr »p»aV« of lVi« M ”tV<* ‘p^c r« C. fotcjf, tVc j JCTC 
i*ti \anM> pf C. cap^Uni*’ It •■o-il ! alp*«»i «f**n prr« lil'* tVit from ! 

C tcciArpj’tt* md C« ltt’c<o1iK« o' pj'r r cH h‘»\c j 


CORCIIORUS 

capsutans. 


‘ I ■ .*•. ■■* ■.. 

tVie lm« »prTA<!rc us jn C, •trsUrc'a'o* Duth'e‘» ".t Jl I 

tl c f ) I'pff cap'uirt, and hjun *4 C- Ut ocvlait* » ih l^c »»rd»<4 C. o'i‘o* 

rioi ’* 

F5b*t-— N t^ar't 4 Vt r*r\ tvUafrA tto**N \V5$ *7«t»aro 

MCeltcr al udrt to iVn pUrt a» an ntta»»nr^1 wircc «if j»jie 


Corchorus Aniichorus, /siruuh / n dfr. /nf,/., 


ff^TS 


SjTl — Cn>ct(n»t » tlLKILIt, A'ctiCHOtt « ttn<t 

Vern — riiiJi Uinn « i, Ij****, 

Rtrereatet.— /Jjt*. Fj , ist Ft t-f Dt^et, 

HabiUt.— A fommon prmtntc. in Upper Irtjm, 

from tic N •\V. ProMficci to the Ptnj^b anel Sir<l, anil •o’j'l>*»e«t lo 
IMlb J*lr, Gujr^t, nnd tl« memW o! the Indian dr*crt fora. 

Distnbu'c^l to Afghir’Aftn. Aden, Afnci, .Kc. 

. . I . I 


eno • I . 

It ^ • • 

■ I • • ^ 

lij cameh 

C. capsulans, /.Iff)* , n Jlr jrt, 

VcfO — C^i (tfCfwt) noxborjjh) , iSarrAi Brn^iag 

toU o Dull), Ilt\a The •*« n»B*WB»<t*3tliCT|n tin ClcKury 
lohiiMu MeJ ©I the II oJa* 5 «»e* tl»» rUnl iS© haniLnt nam© 
ttUidia 

^ InlVtigal tho^woMt p// and «ft*n^(rrrn tnlinth tlir rit*-jtrl(l> 


nrrc. 

1841 

:S42 


none. 

roDsca. 

1845 


A 

ISJI 


ia)S 



nimes ior C> Capsulafls during an enrjniry instituted 
)«ct of the jute cultivation In Madras. 


1874 into tlie sub 
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The Round Fnilted Corchoms 


1848 


1849 


t ‘ 

/ 

L 

I 

hcLandolte, Ong Cult /l,tdt 

Botanic Diagnosis,— Alone distinguishable from C olltorws by the 
short rounded c »psu!e — averv nnimportantchiracter. Gamble s No iSr 9 t^ 
has one capsule nearly round, while the others arc distinctly those of 
oiitonusi but some arc4valvcd, others ^-vaived KorzsNo 1231 of C» 
acutangulus has both4* and s-valved capsules, and Clarice s No 24 899 
has a 3»valvcd capsule Clarke’s No 31,6^7 of C. tnloculans, has a 4 ' 
vahed capsule, ana Hooker and Thomson 5 sample of that species, from 
the Panjab,has a 3»vaKcd capsule The capsule 15 thus variable ^ 

Habitat —A common plant ‘‘throughout the hotter of India 
This statement, ongrnally made by Roxbcirgh, is current in the literature 
of jute While it need not necessarily be implied that a plant is w 
fejp', indigenous) in the area nhcre it is common, still that is *h® 9 P‘"' 
popular writers have derived from the abore carefully worded beta - 
cat descnplion The major portion of all we have learned & 

Cofchofua capsulans, during the^past ceniurj^, 
elusion Tl 
to its being 

as to have deccivea moaciii outauisi» »••• w Ians' on 

favoured the writer with a note to the effect that be found C 0 

tW banks of tho Gumptt tiMr Judalpur m whol 
A Native of the place gave the plant the name of 
has no relation to any of the namee given to the Indian species of cor 
L in other parts o'f the country ® Mr W A Talbot, in a ist o the 
Kanara plants (fie «4 Gas Xr. /,,sS) '“‘'f I“o„fheother 

"found on road sides spanngly throughout !*»'•'' Ga^ims/has 
hand Dr Pram (Officiating Superintendent of '!>“ ^olOTic G 
forvvarded to the writer, for personal inspectron l^is „ot 

rain should have had 
except perhaps onC" 

the 

ithr 

len 

■ bot 

■ of 

■ not 

ed 

ted 

" ■ nly 

om 

speuiu cji b- hesitation in pro- 

..wbatappe™d on j, 

nouncing tM no reduced to 

gulans of Roxb a’native of Bengal 

C olitonuSrbut < ru his C deceman- 

While as to 

C./ 
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CORCHORUS 

capsulans 


its nativity, Edgeworth says of the Banda district, N -W Provinces, I -JOTE. 


ciscoveretJ puui uuu **iju tu. ^ 

that C. capsulans does not occur in Madras, DeOandolle, alter enu- 
merating all the countries nhere the plant is cultivated (via , the Sunda 
Islands, Ceylon, India, Southern China, the Philippine Islands, and 
Southern Asia generally) says "lam not convinced that the species 
exists in a truly wild state north of Calcutta, although it may perhaps 
have spread from cultivation and have sown itself here and there” 
The writer spent many " « t , - 4 _ greater 

portion of that Presidenc e across 

either C capsulans or C niJdor 

rather indigenous condil , jn some 

parts of Western India, but grave doubts may be entertained as to either 
being natives of Bengal, — the province where they are now mainly cuJtj- 
valcd, and where they exist frequently enough as weeds around the 
cultivated jute fields The suggestion is oiTered, that, by expenniental 
cultivation, It tnight be found possible to produce forms of Corcbonis 
from some o' ine truly wild species which would closely approximate 
to C, capsuUris and C olitorles With the imperfect knowledge we 
possess of this subject, the writer would be much more willing to admit 
It for the cultivated jutes, 
recent cultivation are the 
. j . The scientific distinction 

wsea on the length of the fruit xessel (round m C. capsulans and 
elongated m C. olitonos) is, to say the least, scarcely worthy of as much 
' ■■ cognised by the cultivators m disim* 
various cultivated forms that yield the 
A similar distinction in the shape 
t was made to give origin to certain 
‘ , fi . -an be produced from the seeds of any 

one by careful cultivation ^ 

It IS noteworthy that definite Sanskrit names should not exist for 
these most useful plants, while other plants of far less value have assigned 
to them names so precise as to distinguish their varieties, to separate 
ineir wild from their cultivated forms, and to indicate every possible 
stmctural p«ulian(y There are neither Arabic nor Persian names for the 
Corcboms, known to the people of India,and the greatest uncer- 
Sanskrit synonyms that have been 
assigned to thejutc-jielding species Indeed, it seems highly probable 
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XS52 


1853 


185+ 


urged that w hen RoKbcirgh was toM that the plant grown m the Botanic 
Garden was jute, there were m aU probability no such dealings in the 
fibre^between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. Besides, Mr. Kerrrejects 
‘ ^ jyjg jg waste, 

* ■ ■ • ■ • be implied by the word «c/i* 

' !■ ■ % I • would simply be that it was m 

- « , c. drawn from the cocoons— the waste 

ch m India is made into cAasam— but 
, as Mr. Kerr puts it, “an o0al mate- 

rial like ort.’’ It must be admitted that the long golden bands of jute 
fibre bearaclose resemblance to the ribbands of waste silk or cAamirt, and 
that there are many much more i " ' . ' ' 

■ • . . he word 

• • . nf,^hof, 

pointed 

• . . s under 

I ^ Orissa, 

and that, therefore, the name jute given by Roxburgh, the hrst buropean 
writer who used that name, was in all probability a softened form of thof, 

* ’ ’ * * ed to have come from the Sonsknty/mftfj 


a word which may be admitted \ 
unless •• "* * 

over 0 
Th< 

C. oUtonua and kdlasdka to C. caps 
devoted to the Materia Medica of the 
knt medical uorks, he onJj' gives the • 


ord to have prevailed all 
the plant. 

to have been given le> 


e refer, any 


T *>aiisKm v.<j 


simply 1 
to silk. 


ll V.<J •.* b ■ - I 
some form or other. 
In Its early usage it 


means a “ 

, although 

ed as tiatla-javi 
thus relieving th 


- - A Mr> UOUUI 1'“^ ‘ , 

xha.iiit be the root from 
. e, has been derived, no- 

or that fibre, nor indeed 
le edible property of jutc 
and not to the fibre Among the early synonyms ^^Xaia 

mentioned thnt of R,.ja the large or nohle 

‘<thcroughlea.ed.”an(i.anm,thesunn-l.he-names<.behwouMsoggM 

n later introductiun than Crotalajcht junce* to tehiclr /all rteiurt tn 
This idea receives funher support from the fact that whi 
the most ancient Sanskrit works, pj/M appears ‘be 
recent In one of the references to f^alla, 5t 1 ^ “* S 

(protabK a misspelling for China) pit, a fact which wO I P ^ 
cu'iivaied ive plant having come to India from Mr. nem 

C- 1854 
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The Tufted Corcbonis. 


CORCHORUS 

fasclcularis. 


Chundcr Kerr rc%’icus all the reports and early boolcs of tra%el that refer 
to fibre or to rope^making in India, and finds that in none of these nubli* 
cations does there occur any mention of the word jute until 1700. In 
sc\cral works tii Is, howe\tr, mentioned as a fibre viewed in India as a 
form of hemp, but which b) the home authors was pronounced to be more 
nearly allied to flax. By the beginning of the present century the word 


the culii\3t:on of the plant has been introduced from *ome other countrj’ 
and most probably subsequent to the date of c\cn the most recent Sins- 


hastern Bengal, especially on the hbnds and lo\\lying lands of the 
.*r' ■"'‘.r • ‘itorius, on the other hand, occurs 

■ ‘ • ’‘>tern side of the Hooghly nver, 

I ‘ ■ • ! • ' ■ and m Western and Southern 

India. 

Although there are numerous references to Rof/o, ire., in early 


bon IS fixed at 1873, in another at 1865, in a third before the date of the I 


Jute. C. olitorius in a/urf/icr 

Fibre. — See a further page, and also Jute. 

Medidse. — _- j-' — 1» v.--- ,.-1.- 
breakfast-ti . 

adminlstcrc 
Oil-“'. 

lighting purposes " {JiamshunUr Stn, AgruGaz., 163 ). 

Corchorus fascicularis, Lam. ; B. Sr, Ind„ sgB, 

Vem. — Hiranihori, bhauphali, Bouu.; Janeli or ban-idl, i//- 
^ «ah/a, Beng. 


FIBRE. 

185s 

MEDICItTE. 

1856 

OIL 

1857 


18SS 


vaj)nuin IS also giren to C. AubchOniS. 

^Vi7^T° ,FI.Ind, Ed. C. B. C.,4(39fDymott, Ifai. Med. 

iV. ind , 2nd Ed, ng. 

Bo^iuc Diagnosis. — Capsulessmatl(4«J inch) almost cylmdrical, very 
hairy, beak 3.4, splitting with the dehiscence of the capsule. Seeds trian- 
gular or at^ond shaped, more pointed at the lower end and very similar 
to those of C. olitorius but smaller. 

C. 1858 
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1852 


1S33 


urged that wjien Rostburgh was told that the plant grown m the Botanic 
Oarden was ju^, there were m all probability no such dealings in the 
nbre^between C^alcutta and Eastern Bengal. Besides, Mr Kerr rejects 
that jute is in no way a waste, 
be implied by the uord wr/i* 
would simply be that It was m 
appearance like the Brst few threads drawn from the cocoons— the waste 
Known in Europe as *'ort*’ and which tn India is made into cAisdw— but 
was not itself necessarily a waste* or as Mr. Kerr puts it, "an offal mate* 
rial like ort,” It must be admitted that the long golden bands of jute 
fibre bear a close resemblance to the ribbands of waste silk or c/iowm, and 

* — *'• — — — J — ^-nmon 

” 1 ■ • • . ■ . . ■ ; i//d, 

' ■ ■ _ ■ ;herc 

■ ■ * * . . • onthe other hand.the word 

■ r ■ Calasorc, and_;/i(jK/,/A<?^ 

■ : ' issa. It has been pointed 

* ■ ■ * ‘ d Botanic Gardens under 

« _"i . • , . ‘ ‘ nl day mtues of Ofiss% 

and that, therefore, the name jute given by Roxburgh, the first European 
writer who used that name, was in all probability a softened form of // of, 
a word which may be admitted to have come from the 

..-j c prevailed all 

• jeen giv'cn to 

* Outt’s work 1 $ 

• . • • * ed from Sans* 

“i, •' • *hi» 
tt'a Mureki 

properties as koo * i , 1 ^ . f 

the leavos of ti ‘ 0 * alluOM telhwspecrts twi makes no mention of C. cap* 
nnd medicin 3«'^her usij^ns Jatil nor Patfa tn Jute 

(fry p*fh«pi the first Euro/'ean writer who aewirnM IQ this 

r !i. ’v •bn'l name i$ifj'tn*}anaieka, amt while ihi* has be»r» rei>ry«tuc» t hf 
Ot k.orc» authors, the srord does o<rt af'P^ar to be tn use in libl t at 

the r_r„ent da/, at l«Aat not m Hindustan proper The Samkril ftama* ti*rn 
dibore bare already been rominented on wndrr C» capSHlarlT. Mr Hens 
Chonder Kerr points oat that the srord fc^Mnji teiren by rark«,s authors 
M a namn tor thes pJant) is not employed at the present day It rt 

denred from the Sanskrit (Cannabis »atft»l, arwt th rs r«Kra»« Jo a 

remarksblnsraf RuwpMo#’ fmsy net/unny 

». wa ■ • **"imt>i*»amairxirc»-?) Ine«r 

‘ ». . •! ' • e* • ' • • ' t ite IS mix'd op with that 

a f, . » • f as' 1 ,-»*thilitiisay^onfii/>'4r/«,rrt/ 

, . ... ..4. * • * t f/ krmp o* 

* ’ . • ■ • , *■ u * -*»*sre/ d/mh* 

* , . f. AV iut r>a'*. 

. .... rni* 

... , t,M>t if'i '/•’•t. fff 

. ■■ * m * / ^ 

y,a.< <>41 Uetfun, iaUJ/et ray*. iaiMi OiCanL-i.r, 

OrtfinChlt PI . tjt 

n«i=fc D,afeosls— GUbroas. tfn tmp^ hsV rMhe penoje, 

a*. } |h» pt—ary scins ors the under surft'e, wnnre wv”y ra '• rj-mr s 
•v'j’eA t's-svnrsr*, n.'ifly ps'4lW,pn*Soc d, an I ana 


r rrcur; 

n*r»"j*en,’t*a-svnfsn, n.'iffy ps'4lW,pnnoc d, an I anas'arr «'i",f Cap’** '' 
serrlsi-,* a-'d c'a'wjs, b-ak s*ra,»ht. ter^sms I*'" 
it'-'kbar, ^nj» im'.n^h.si trixis'i’an, pianj-d at b-.'h net'em ' 's, 
t ,• r*'fe »» to b l4*«, str'lic.' o/’en t*^ app'if 

at 1 * r* » i*’y hi'y. 
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fascicularis. 


Chunder Kerr reviews alUhft reports and early books oUravel that refer 
to fibre or to rope*making in India, and finds that tn none of these publi- 
cations does there occur any mention of thenord ;ute until 1790. In 
several t\ork5 tat is, however, mentioned as a fibre viewed jn India asa 
form of hemp, out which b> the home authors was pronounced to be more 
nearly allied to flar By the beginning of the present century the word 
fit V. as completely superseded by jute m all commercial correspondence. ^ 


the cultivation of the plant has been introduced from 'ome other countr) 
and most probably suDsequent to the date of even the most recent Sans- 
knt works If a modern development, we can scarcely admit that the 

,♦ t-.i. - 

f • . . • f ■ 


Iiaslerrt Bengal, especially on the islands and lonlying lands of the 
Mcghna and Brahmaputra Rivers. C. olitonos, on the other hand, occurs 
chiefly on the lowlymg lands on the western side of the Hooghly nver, 
more especially in the Bufdwan district and in Western and Southern 
India. 

Although there are numerous references to Paita, Juti, S.C., in early 
Indian writings, enough has been said to show that the greatest caution 
ts nece'saty in founding too sirong convictions that these names allude 


IS nece'saty in founding too sironc convictions that these names allude 
to the P^» •*•*,'* ’ , ' - 'Uy, the more so since fute cullixation 

"T, • < 1' '>V tbc local o!ithor,.,M as of 

and the Panjab, there are none of C. < .nirorfi.c 

C acutangulas is marked as collected at DePn? .he dat* of th<i» 
table this may be the C oUtorius alluded to by Tn*«ti 

and other writers on the Flora of Northern India Jn the\.v 
relcrence has been made Under C capsidatjs) on jut^ rir^^roit n 
Madras, it is staled that a considerable amount of C. oJjtrriuVJ^V,' , 
GanjJm, Godaierj, Ki*tna, and Nellorc, but not for Us fibre. 
lectors of Ganjim and Godascry <3j it is wild in their distncts'-v 
Only district m the southern parts of the Madras Presidency where t»^ 


( . . w i, , u, wv.uiUiLs at ail 1 i<e /i}^ri - 

Horticultural Society of Madras submitted m 1873 a report on the jute 
eulnxstion and manufactures of that prmidero, but in the foUomrg year 
WTOie and informed Coiemmcnt that they had now di«ceiercd that the 
plant that yielded the scxalled jute^ theirformer communication was f,, 
•.«prcies tJ CtouUtiw and rot of Cor^ems Roxburgh po ntsout in the Xt04 
thnt there IS aw I’d form of the plant known in Bengal as 
lan-faf or wild fit which has reddish ‘tems. In his Ilcrtus Bmgalenstx^ 
lie ‘feaks <rftwo sarirties of C cI:ton88, a green form (the fit) and a 
rcdd.s’i (the l^n-fit) This cpinoo »s accepted by Alnsirt and by 

C. 1864 
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Jew’s Mallow 


JUTE 


iS6s 


1866 


OShaughnessy, toSh of whom call the green variety C oUtoriuaand the 

Tedmsh C The term or jangli pat iSj however, at 

the present day, applied (n Bengal to C fasacularls a distinct species 
from Either of the above Stewart remarks that C oIHonas js found 
wild in the Panjdb , but he does not give its Panjab! names, while be 
says it IS the iau pat of Gengtl, a circumstance that would seem to justify 
the inference that Stewarts wild C olUonus should be corrected mto 
C fasdcularfs, the more so since that species is undoubtedly wild in the 
Panj 5b, although not alluded toby Stewart {For another error com 
miffed 6y StC'erart see the yewior fes under C acutangulus ) At the same 
time the writer, on lociktng over the S&hscunpur Herbarium co/fecTions 
' ^ rectly named C ohtonus which was 

and on which the note occurs, 
" The Saharanpur Herhanam, as 
already remarked, does not, however, possess a sample of Cofchotus 
OlltOTlL ' I n 

we 

still be * ept 

It as a truly wild form and not a product of cultivation (possibly from C 
acutaawlus and C tnlocnlans) escaped and assumed a scmi wild condi- 
tion, then It might almost be safe to believe that it was the parent of all 
the Cultivated forms of jute In the writer s opinion honeser, its claim to 
being viewed as indigenous rests at present on doubtful evidence, buC 
it may at least be confidently asserted that it is not wild in Ihedistncts 
where it is now or ever ha? Men known to be cuKivited for its fibre 
Indeed, there isa strong probabil ty that as a cultivated plant C capsularfs 
came to India from ChW or Cochin China, and that C ohtonus may 
have been produced in Ind a Its crtensive use as a pot herb might ex 
plain Its acclimatisation over so extensive an area as has been rndioated 
But more can certainly be said \n favour oC a possible Indian origin for 
oHWtius than for capsulans The latter would oppear to have bcert cu| 
Ijiated jn China before the date of its having been aufhem cilly known 
\Q the people of India. It 
hood of Canton for many 
(?/ ffioa Mr Hem Chur 

this name to the Sansknt au ma signitying « »xer> J 1 e li 0 k>i 
call C capsulans f?am»*frjt»Haor Chinese hemp Out in the same wiy 
C oJitorias has been knonntothe Egyptians and Syrians for a very 
long time, their acquaintance with it being possibly prior to the due 
of the evidence of a positive character, that a knowledge of the pr^ 
perties of the plant was possessed by the inhabilants of India The 
Greek Kovvopoc Mas applied to a potherb, but in all probtl htv the 
plant alloJed to nas not the Corchoros of the present dy Accepting 
the denvat/on of the Greek word as implying a drug useful m the ireM- 
ment of e>e diseases, it may be pointed out that no such pri^erty is 
cHimed for ihe species of Corchoros It is perhaps only a lanciiul latn, 
but this property of a colljnum associated with andftoA/>xff<^ 

mih Ij/j ana iiita recoils the properties of Coptls Tttta or PictotSiwa 
tCnttoa as possibly in some strange way connected with the ctl lie ind 
med ciBal properties of hepx^vrte There is no good Hebrew ^name for 
jute » the word Biaf/«afh 
mollo'is, ard prolxibly lori 

cultivated and used as a ' 

that C otitorwshaj for cer 
herb, hence, says Rauwof ■ 

haie irarslated . 
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CORCHORUS 

_ ohtonus. 


Malloio. It began apparently to be cultivated m Egypt about tbe begin- 
ning of the Christian era It is there knoun by an Arabic name 
melokych, a word which seems in Crete to pass into maulchta (Conf 
DeCandolle). It will at once be seen that these Arabic names (if indeed 
they be Arabic) bear no relation to the vernacular sjnonyms gi\en 
even by the Muhammadans of India (still less the Hindus) to any form 
of Corchorus This fact would point to the Muhammadans not having 
known it by its Arabic names prior to or during their successive inva- 
sions of India, which were continued for a thousand jears from the 7th 
century. In consequence of this long period of Muhammadan influence, 
India obtained the Persian ai * ' ilants and 

animals, but there being no na ' forms in 

which they are now presened I lorus, the 


JUTE. 


1867 


. , , , , ( 

And, indeed, the paucity of lemacular name« for the various forms of Cor- 
chorus IS perhaps one of the most sinking evidences of the knowledge of 
the properties of these plants being of a comparatively modern date 

* • . ‘oa-nut,— or for 

( • • • . degree of im- 

I • • • d to appreciate 

the spin t of caution indicated as necessarybeforetoosweepmgconclusions 
are derived from the accidental observations ofcertain writers who have 
asserted that both forms of the jute plant are natives of Bengal, because 
they are plentiful weeds in cultivated situations {Conf. vittU C. capss- 
laxis) 

Fibre — See a further page and under Jnte 

Medicine. — Alnslie sa)s that Dr. Francis Hamilton (the Buchanan- 
Hamilton of later writers) had brought to him, while in Behar, specimens 
of this plant as an herb used medicmally by the Hindus " Fresh or dry 
after being toasted and reduced to ashes it is mixed with a lit'le honey, 
mid given daily in petal (obstructions of the abdominal viscera) " 


FIBRE. 

1868 

UEDICIKE. 

1869 


obstructions *’ 

Dr. K. L. De, C I E., says ; “The dried leaves of this plant are sold 
in the market. A cold infusion is used as a bitter tonic, and is devoid of 
anj sUmuliting propertj. Mr. Simon of Assam informs me that it 
canbesafelj given to patients recovenng from acute dvsentery to restore 
the appetite, and improve the strength. Sue grainsof the powder, com- 
bined with an equal quantity of Carcoma losga. has been used, in several 
instances, with much success, in acutedj-senterj. It formsa cheap domes- 
tic medicine in a Hindu household.*' Dr. Bldie alludes to the dried 
plant being u«ed in Souih India as a demulcent. 

Food — Throughout India this plant is more or less cultivated as a 
po’-herb, although chiefly so in Eastern Bengal. The Sanlals have a 

C. 1871 
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1871 
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trilocularis. 


Tlte Tnftedly hairy Corchoma. 


pccuhir form Much my prove nn undcscribcd spccjcj; ItM knoanto 
them nan useful TOi'herb under** --- * '•* ' 

n r\imc most probably den^'ccl f 
hence of »ome impotinncc * -* . 

\ U .1 * . . 


DOMESTIC 

1872 


^(jople* of the N -W. Pio- 

• ' , * • • iilorchorua. 

, * ’ ! . ’ 1 * ‘ 'f of the fibre, are used for 

rmkmp pun-powclcr charcoal, and arc also employed m the manufacture 
of bnawta, &o. 


1873 


FIERE 

1874 

1875 


IS76 


I Corchonis tridcns,Xmn./ Ft. Hr. Ini,, 3^. 

, f. «< «*. ncar!> related to the next species 

! “ larger and raphe-hke cord more distinct 

\iih ghnduftr hairs in tufts. 
hih India s.iys of this Species i " Generally 

distnbuieo. 

Fibre.— Murray specially mentions this species as affording a cordage 
fibre in Smd. 

C. trilocularis, Xfnn./ Ft. Br. Ini., I., 3^-;. 

Vem — A'wrK (huni$, Oouo J the s^cd* are in the batsrs soM under ffie 
name of R<ija»jira, KauttU, SvNS ( Tandasstr, K*n fjccording to 
Lfsboa) ; the lecds are known ai Ishund in Sind (according to Murray) 
Reference . hfat Htd. \v /«</, >nrf Ed , ns 
Botanic Diagoosls.— -Stems, petioles, and undcr*surfaces of the leaves 
hijfy (as in C aeutangulus), but upper surface often almost auite glabrous. 
Capsule long thm straight angled, beak straight , hairs on the fruit short 
ascending tufted, 3-6 spreading from a thickened gland which is often 
persistent on the old fruits Seeds black, smooth irregularly square on 
section, obliouely and sharply truncate at both eKtremities, hilum large 
with a raphe-tike cord thrown from it to the top of the seed crossing one of 
the angles The writer would be disposed to unite C. tridens and C. 
tnlocuians, and bring with these, into a section characterised by the seeds, 
the species C. urticafolius. He can put no reliance on the presence or 
absence of a short style or of a spreading stigma, as be has found both these 
conditions on the same plant. The frmts of the species of Corchorus are 
more variable than any other part of these plants 

Habitat— 'The Flora of Bniish India states that this species is met 
with in the N.-W. Provinces, the Panjab, Sind, and south to the Nilgiri 

. -r- - «i-.» ».« a native of Bengal, and Rowers 

■ ■ • ,t IS found in Gujardt, Shola- 

: ^ fhqt it aoDcars along 

■ t . • 


FIBRE 

KED??&E, 

1878 


1 . • " . 

• p Hrttwtiav tne sceus oi J..-. 

» grains in fever and 

, . . * ■ ' us was known to the 

Greeks. Theophrastus says 6jrapo»|ti*^of*ev(/s out r^v vi/tptrr^ci Kop^ 
yep05 (H. P , 77). Phny (21, 32, and 25, 13) also mentions U as a pow 
kind of pulse growing wild” Murray states that "the plant mawratea 
m water for a few hours yields a mucilage which is prescribed as a 

C. 1878 
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demulcent, and ibe seeds ns a ‘pceifJc in rheumatism.** {,Pl,and Drugs, 
StnJ, 6$ ) 

The Ut/ae UJvi)th, bj Noured-dln Mahomed Abdulla Sherazl, uses 
the name of tshund for .a species of «h.it appears to be mustard seed. 


JITTE. 


JUTE. 

In connection with the reports of the Calcutta Inlcrnation.Tl Exhibition 
the writer published the pre.alcr portion of the facts which will be found 


JUTE. 

1879 


historic sketch of the subject (c^cthcr with certain f.icts of economic interest 1 
connected with the speacs of Corchoms. It may here be stated ih-il the] 



Comm. aodVera. Names.^Jute, or Jew’s Mallow, Jutf, maute 

drtjut/t, terdeUxUlt, P*.; iuU, Ce»« ; Pit, Devo. Roxburgh sayS 

•1.., ««k. n._^i « ..ti . •• • ,!» •i^bnationof 

• • • • ... . t choli, the 

• • * • . • • ’ Drtssa, this 

‘ ‘ * , . ’toxburgh 


References. — Hem Chunder Kerris Report on Jute and other Fiirestn 1 
Bengal, iS7f •, Bahu Rnm Comal T--..-. u I 

p/, Royle, Fib 
Report on the 
FjSrrj bv Cross, 

Ind ,Ed C B . 
iic., and la the 
Corchorus 


HISTORY OF THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 

The history of the modern Jute industry is exceedingly interesting 
and intimately .Associated with the British rule m India There can be 
no doubt that jute was known to the people of India from compa- 

* ** C. 1880 
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trilqcuUris. 


The Tuftedly hairy Cofchorus. 




DOMESTIC 

1872 


pecaUar lorm whtch may prove an undescnbed species; it )s knounto 
them as a useful pot-herb under the name of btr-narcfia {J?ev A. CambbeH) 
a name most probably derived from the Bengah narehd (C. capsukrisj* 
hence of some importance ’ ”, 1 . • > * \ " 

knowledge of the plant wa . ■ 

anciently possessed by this f . ■ 

his Economic Products %\\t‘ • •' 

f. u the people of theN-W Pro- 

^ ^ ■ les of Corchorus- 

■' • . emoval of the fibre, are used for 

making gun.powder charcoal, and are also employed m the manufacture 
of baskets, &c. 


1873 


FIBliB 

1874 

1875 


Corchorus trIdens.Zmit./ FI, Br. Ind, jpS. 

Botanic Diagnosis. — Much more nearly related to the next species 
than to C. acutangolus. Seed larger and raphe-like cord more distinct 
than in C. triloculans, capsule with glandular hairs m tufts 

Habitat— The hlora 0/ British India says of this species ; “ GeneraMy 
distributed ” 

Fibre.— 'Murray specially mentions this species as affording a cordage 
fibre in Smd. 

C. trilocularis, Lim. t Ft. Sr. Ind , /., jp;. 

Vtn—KurAchunlf, Bomb ; the seed* are in the bazars sold under the 
Mffje of XJja-ji'a, Kauntt, Sans, Tondosstr, K*w faecordmi? to 
Lfsboa) ; the seeds are known a? hhund m Smd (according to Murray) 
Reference .— Hat H«d, IP. Ind , fnd Sd , ns 

Botanic Diagnosis.— Stems, petioles, and under-surfaces 0/ the leaves 


1876 


HEIU^rE. 

1878 


section obUouely and sharply truncate ol both extremiues, iimiin laigc 

with ~ ^ 

the 

tnloi 

the 

absence of a short styleorota 5 preadmgsut,mJ,‘i!*ii'-i“*-'i'^“ * ' 

conditionson tbesameplmt. The fnuts of the species 01 Corchorus are 
more variable than any other part ol these plants 

Habitat.— The Flora of Bntish India states that this species is met 
. • . V V' ” ^'"'1 •''"d south to the Ndgiti 

. Bengal, and /loners 

, ' * : • : • dm Gujardi, Sholi- 

. 5 .. ' . ■ ■ lat It appears along 

, . ■ ayitsoblong.Ianceo- 

"i • ' ■ ■ . - , • {Murray). 

idedidne — Dymock says: “In Bombay tne seeds of C. trilocularis, 
which are bc«er, are administered in doses of about Bo grams m 
obstructions of the abdominal viscera. Abitter Corchorus was Kmwn tot 
Creeks. Theophrastus says Svapoifiia^onivos S** icip- 

(H. P., 77 ) PI'rr ( 5 «. 33. and 25, 13) a'ja 

kind of puUc growing wild” Murray states that * the plant ^^*^*^* 
in water for a few hours yields a mucilage which is prescribed as 

C. 1878 
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demulcent, and ibc seeds as a «pec5fic in rheumalism.” {PI. and Drugs, 
Sind, < 55 .) 

The Ul/at DJ:ri)efi, b) Noured>dtn Mahomed Abdulla Sherazl, uses 
(he name of tsbund for a species of wliataj^cars (o be mustard seed. 

JUTE. 

In connection with the reports of (IteCakutla International Eshibition 
the s\riter published the Pre.nler portion of the facts uhich uiH be found 
in the present .'iccount of the fibre obtained from the species of Corchorui 
In afuTtberNolume the commercial aspects o! jute skiH be given (see JUTE), 
uhilc in the foltoumg pages an e^ort is made to present a general and 
historic skctchofthcsub|ecttogcthcrHUhcertain facts of economic interest j 
connected uith the spears of Corchoms. Itm.iyherebc slated that the 
commcrcisl fibre Jutois obtained from cither one or both of the follouing 
species of Corchorus, nr., C. capsolaris, Ltnn., grown m Norlhcrn, Cen- 

'.---*0 -‘“''-s. -.fVc* ' 

( . ■ . . . . .... . . 

I ■ . .• . ( A a‘ s . C • * j I ■ 

, • ?■ ' .1 • I . • • 1*1 • • • • •• : • • , 


JUTE. 


JUTE. 

1879 


s. 1 • . • • ■ 

Comm. aodVero. Names. *~JutA, or Je«** MaIIow, Esc.; Jule, maure 
desjut/j, eerdetextitf, F*. ; Juft, CcRM ; PH, Pcuo. Roxburgh say* 
that '* the Hengalis call it lute," but Roylo entett mlo an e»p1anatif>n of 
the origin of the word, whicn hn maltesout to be a corruption of rAo/i, the 
name of a coarse cloth formecly made from this fibre. In Orissa, this 
cloth «ras called jhul, ]hito, )hit4, from which probably Roxburgh 


I i->iij|>< bLiivca iiuiii tun, a MU. ut iiuiii i'our, a bouth 
• naian name for coarse sackcloth, made originally, as it would appear, from 
Sunn not from Jwfe, (See para 1793 and 1800, also Crotalaria juncea.) 

References. — Iltm Ckundtr Krrr’s Pep«rton Jute and ether Fibres m 
Uengal, tS^^\ Dabu Ram F— rr .. c- . ..... 

pr, Royle, Fiftrous Plant 
PePort on the Jute Traffi 
Fiores hy Cross, Beavan, is 
Ind.yEd C B C , 42p, At 
&c., and to the referenets 
Corchorus. 

HISTORY OF THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 

The history of the modern Jute industry is exceedingly interesting 
and intunately associated with the British rile in India. There can be 
no doubt that jute was known to the people of India from compa- 

" “ C. 1880 
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^ut. a? indic-ilccl under C, ca;»of«is and C. elf. 
riliichMilltel da«n [o the prcecnl centurv in the 

(fl ^ ? '‘'T"'"!' for «rf->in mnny of the 

'V! fcyfMrrnI »ritrrj. The probabiliiy 11 Ihnl 

siinn-htmf <t(ie fibre ot Ctot»)»tk jnecen) was belter nnd Eirlicr'ktionn 


and t. capsulitis. Prior to that date the Government returns ol «! 
ports from Indu mcnijon Itetnp fibrt i this must have ^en either swn« 
Of juitf since the true hemp fibre has not been cultivated Jor centuries 


1883 


. I enturj ago, w ere 
• ’the present da), 
for ttie import^' 
( e development of 


. I I 

' V . • • • • * tralia, and Egypt, tiere, 

• ' * . • , ’or the supply of gram. 

. * • 'Of rough gunmes were 

I gceedity bougnt up me mgii vwiuM.u.. vvas a powerful mcen. 
tjve to increased activity, and thus the gunny-bag trade rapidly became 
a recognised part of the Bengal peasant’s work. B3 and fay, however, 
European maghmery began to compete with manual labour, and m due 
Ume « gamed the day. Jute was exported to Europe ferr cordage, and 
ultimate^ for the manufacture of the bags required m the gram trade 
The first co«s«iwcciaf roenhoft of the word "jute” Js m the customs 
returns of the exports for 1828, when 364. cwt. were sent to Europe. Soon 
the agcicuUurjst found that his lime would be more profitably spent m 
preparing axj extra quantity of fibre, than m manutaclur^TTg hags to 
compete wtth steam and mechanical appliances } the preparation of fibre 
speedily outstripped the demand for borne manufacture, and a large ex- 
port trade was established in raw jute lo feed the Scotch miffs. Thus 
transferred from ns original home, the gunny trade took a new start m 
Dundee, and doun to the year i854.ht\\e ot t«o cSott was made to im- 
• r • r- , u ♦*,« application of European machifiety. 

' ■ . . • ■■ *. yarn Mills Company" was estaWisn- 

I ■ • •• George Ackland, a large owner of 

’ » . . on'Official member of the Legislative 

« ' were afterwards called the "Ishera 

Company, Limited” and arc now known as the "Wellington Mdfs*’ 
Three years later (1857) ibe *' Borneo Company, Limited,” a Company 
originally established to exploit the IsHnd of Borneo, founded the miffs 
now known as the ** Baranagore jute Mills.*’ In 1863-64 the Gouripore 
jute Factory came into existence Following these Lactones sprang up 
rapidly in every direction around Calcutta, In the Trade Rtturn* foe 
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1869*70 the exportation of manufaclutcd jute was 6441,863 gunny bags 
manufactured bypouer and hand looms, and brought into competition 
with the Dundee bags. This trade developed steadily, and in 1879 80, 
ten j ears later, over 55,908,000 gunnies were exported from India The 
relative importance of the export trade in raw jute, as compared with the 
exports in manufactured jute of all kinds, may be seen by a careful 
examination of the tables (given tn another volume), but the result may be 
summarised by saying that in 1886-87 the exports of raw jute amounted 
to £4,869,814, whereas for the same year the entire exports from India of 
power and hand loom jute manufactures amounted to only £1,149496 
This IS of course a comparison between the total exports of raw jute and 
a portion of the Indian manufactures. In a further page the relative 
amount of Indian manufactured jute exported as such ana the amount used 
up locally or devoted to the export trade m grain will be found But 
speaking purely of India’s foreign trade m jute and jute manufactures it 
would seem that even with 24 large European factories at work in India, 
and the hand-looms which still survive, scattered over the country, her raw 
jute interests are four times as valuable to India as her manufactures 
A comparison between the exports of Indian “ power-loom ” as compared 
with “ hand-loom” ^manufactures will still further show the extent to 
which the *- * *■ •• 

peasants, 


£*15,978, the latter, £197,071, There were no European foctones m 
India m 1850, so that the market was supplied by the Indian peasant’s 
hand loom Steadily the exports increased, the demand for gunnies 
calling into existence the Dundee mills, and soon after the Indian fac- 
tories Nothing could demonstrate the development of the jute trade 
more than a careful examination of the exports of raw jute and manufac. 
tured jute from 1854 to 1887. During that penod *4 factories, larger 
than the average jute factories of Europe, have come into existence, and 
have gradually comr'”"'— ^ — -* **- ~ *, 


CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION OF THE FIBRE. CULTIVA- 

. IlON. 

Area and Extent of Jute Cui.tivation — Jute is largely cultivat- ^00** 
ed in the northern and eastern dislnas of Bengal and to a smaller ex. I083 
tent in the central tracts of the province In Assam it is grown in 
Goalpara The area under the crop in these two provinces dunng 188^87 
t million acres and the outturn at 
has from 23,000 to 16,000 acres, 

3f fibre U has been ascertained 
lull mule Ilian iiait me annual j leld ol hbre is exported to foreign coun- 
tries and mainlj to Great Bntain and the Unit^ States of America, the * 

proportion respectively to these countries being 73 to 17 per cent, of the 
total despatches from India 

The follow ing extract from the jute forecast issued by the AfHicultural 
Department of Bengal for 1887 shows the chief districts where the crop Is 
grown and the approximate areas under it, the latter being in acres 
Mjmensingh *50,000, Dacca 170,000, Rungpore 162,000, Pubna 150,000, 

= - = C. 1883 
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rtmaic p-^ro<l<. Iiul. ai indioleil under C. OMaUrli and C. ell- 
lonui, frt>m tf< confu\i m nh(c1iCYiite<l do^vn to the prc«cnl ccntur\ In ihe 
<»ofd» tunn, f.xt Of fittu Marf/rj. nnd &c., nAmw applied to ccr- 
Inm indpn fibfci, ii it diniCuh lo dctcfratne for certain rmny o{ the 
fi!jrt>>icWio« plinij referred tobyartoent •ntcri. The crolnbility itthal 
(the fibre of CfOUUtU jance*) was l>ctlcrnmJ earlier known 
to the ancient Hindus than /«fr. and th.ai the true hemp (Canoibis 
was known to thern. if not brought to India by their invading and conquer* 
ing anentors. It it almost s.ife to asiumc that in scr> remote times 
riirirti, y.j/<j,and ihattgi were synon>mous and generic terms for fibre 
and coarse cloth, without much regard ;o the plant from which the fibre 
was obtained. If so. about the beginning of the present century, the 
word /tff became fixed and associated with the fibre of Corchoms olitonos 
and C, capiotarli. Prior to that date the Cosernment returns of ex- 
ports frorn India mention f tmf fbrti this musl have been cither rann 
or s«/f, since the true hemp fibre has not been cultivated for centunes 
at least, and modern experiments liavc shown that the plant is rot capable 


tumlist found remunerative. The resources of the rich plains of India, 
Burma, and China, and latterly of America, Australia, and Egypt, were, 
^ the British mercantile fleet, made available for the supplj of gram. 
Bags were rcouired for this trade, and thousands of rough gunnies were 
greedily bougnt up. The high pnee obtained was a powerful incen- 
tive to incre.ascd activity, and thus the gunn}-bag trade rapidly became 
a recognised part of the Bengal peasant's work, Bv and by, however, 
European machinery beg.an to compete with manual labour, and in due 
time It gained the day. Jute was exported to Europe for cordage, and 
ultimate^ for the manufacture of the bags required m the grain trade 
The first commercial mention of the word “jute" is in the customs 
returns of the exports for 1828, when 364 cwt. w ere sent to Europe. Soon 
the agriculturist found that his time would be more profitably s^pent in 
prepanng an extra quantity of fibre, than in manuTactunng bags to 
compete with steam and mechanical appliances s the preparation of fibre 
speedily outstripped the demand for home manufacture, and a large ex- 
port trade was established in rawr jute to feed the Scotch mills. Thus 
transferred from its original home, the gunny trade took a new start in 
Dundee, and down to the year 1854 little or no effort was made to im- 
, I ' . • .1 — ’ — — rf w -''lean machinery 

^ " I "wascstablisn- 

, •• V, *. '. f^rg* owner of 

coffee plantations in Ceylon, and non-official member ol the Legislative 
Council of that Island: these nulls were afterwards called the yhera 
Company, Limited," and are now known as the “Wellington AIilis 
’Y ^ _ 1 . . ,,o-_ .1 , ^ • •"’ited, a Company 

• ■ founded the mills 

. • , ■ ■ ■ . 5.6^ the Gounpore 

■ j . ■ ictones sprang up 

rapidly in every direction around Calcutta. In the Trade Returns for 
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words bat or path . 

/ndi^n /ibres, it is • 

fibr’ 


was known lo them, if not brought to India by their invading andconguer 
irtg ancesWw. It is almost safe to assume that m very remote tunes 

' ' * . ' , • ' • ‘ ^ e,. C:\.,„ 


firstas afusurv.and latterly as a necessiiy. Juie probably met this demand/ 
anoi indeed, _ the poorer people, little more than half a century a^'o, were 
iarge/y clad in {ute cloth of home manufacture, such as« atthe present day, 
Is used by the aboriginal tribes. The increased facilities for the importa* 
tion of cheap European piece-goods checked, however, the development of 
• . ijfanch 

' • , . , . agncuf. 


fiags were reouir 
greedily bought ' 
tive to increased 
a recognised part 


. f India, 
. t, were, 

. f gram, 

rougn gunnies were 
is a powerful incen* 
trade rapidly became 
By and by, however, 
al fabour, and in due 


i *' ’ • . V,-.-- ... rnanual fabour, and m due 

■ ; . ‘to Europe for cordage, and 

• • • .'Cquired m the gram trade 

The ftt&t Commercial mention ot tnc word “jute" is in the customs 
returns of the exports for 1838, when 364 cwt. were sent to Europe. Soon 
the agriculturist found that Ws time would be more profitably spent in 
pr^anng an extra quantity of fibre, thun in manufacturing bags to 
compete with steam and mechanical appliances j the preparation of fibre 
speedily outstripped the demand for hom% manufacture, and a large ex- 
port trade was established in raw jute to feed the Scotch miiis. Tnus 
transferred from its original home, the gunny trade look a new start m 
Dundee, and down to the year J854 little or no effort was made to im- 
prove the Indian manufacture by the application of Europwn machinery. 
In that year, however, the "Isbera Yarn Wills Company 'was establish- 
ed at Ishera near Seramjjorc by Mr. George AtWawd, a large Q«mer_of 
coffee plantations in Ceylon, and non-offictal member of the i-egisJalive 
Council of that Islands these mills were alietwatds cotied the 
Company, Limited," and arc now known as the “Wellington Mill#- 
- • t imiltd," a Company 

• ■ founded the mwi 

■ • ■ 53.64 the Gouripore 

Jute Factory came inio emstence. bellowing tiiese factories sprang »P 
rapidly in every direction around Calcutta. In the Trade Returns for 
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1869*70 ihc cxport.'vtion of manufactured jute «as 6441,863 punn) baps BISTORT, 
manufactured by power and hand looms, and bfourhl Into rompctition 
sulh the Dundee baps. This trade deselopcd steadilv, .and In 1879-80, 
ten j cars later, cnxr 55,908,000 punwes siere exportea from India. The 
Tchiuc importance of the export tr.adein raw jute, as compared with the 
exports in manufactured lute of all kinds, may be seen by a careful 
,.r ,t , .-LI., r_ >*«<• th>* rr«nlt may be 

« I ■ . ■ I* •;:••• amounted 

: * • I • ' ■ • ‘ ■ ; • • • . JiiJij of 

power and hand-loom jute manul.scturcs amounlctf to onis /,t,t49,396 
This is of course a compari*on between the total exports of raw jute and 
a portion of the Indian manufactures. In a further the relative 


which the lutc manufactures has e passed out of the hands of tlie Indian 
peasants, who alone, little more than 4ojear$ .aco, met the demand for 
gunny bags, This is seen \cr)' clc.arly when the above figures ore com- 
pareo with the exports of <85051. At that time the saluc of the gunnies 
exported was greater than that of the raw jute,— the former being 
£315,978, the latter, £197,071, There were no European factories m 
liidia m 1850, $0 that (he market w.ns supplied by the Indian peasant’s 
hand-loom. Steadily the exports increased, the demand for gunnies 
calling into existence the Dundee mills, and soon after the Indian fnc> 
tones. Nothing could demonstrate the development af the jute trade 
• • ■ . • nianufac* 

\ • ■ : 5 • .;**.• '1C8, larger 

• ■ • • • ! • r« 'tence, and 

S " . ’ 's ’he market, 

I . ■ ' ■ , ' ’ • m. While 

• •« . - continued 

• ■ • . . - • "ding, nnd 

■ ■ • , • •• i >n with the 

Dundee and other foreign manufactures. 

CULTIVATION AND PRCPARATJON OF TIIF. FIDJin. 

Area AKO Extent ok Jute Cultivation. — Jute is largely ciiltlvnt* 
ed in the northern and eastern disiricts of Uengni nnd to a smaller rx* 
tent in the central tracts of the province. In Assam It is grown In 
Goalpara. The area under the crop m these two pitivlnccsdiiring 1886*87 
has been approximately cstimatco at 1) million ncrcs nnd the ouliiirn at 
20 million maunds. Ol this area A8S.nm Ins from 15,000 to 16,000 acres, 
with a production of 237,000 maunds of Tihrc, It has been asccrtalnrd 
that more than half the annual yield of fibre Is exported to foreign rinin* 
tries and mainly to Great Hriiain .and Ibo United Stales of America, Ilia 
proportion respectively to these countries being 73 to 17 per cent, {if llm 
total despatches from India 

- 1 .. r • • Mba AKrlrnUiiral 

I ■ • wlirra ilia crop Is 

' ■ . ■ bring In nrrrs I— 

' ‘ I' !' . ■ *• >, Piibna 150,000, 
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TirffWli Ii;.™'-’. rinfilpn-r !!3,r.„. 45^, si-I’Afsawi 

Difti^cjv re H-yra ^i.'V'o, N»«!c!'‘a Jr-^ore 3o,oco, 

Uh I’urroh ai.rwo, 0'MJp.ira i5.rvo. 

In t'Oier j«tr, rK«.a«onnIly U rarely soon 

ftcenuht »>| iit lilirr, li'it in ft Itm leil etlcnt lln* \Tjld, nccltmaii^'^tl or culti* 


Aetu&larea I 
1885 


Ma«‘ ■ *' . ^ 1 .».« j'yJJ 

liy 1 .' • • r. • ■ . hoped that 

beff ' ■ ■ ■ " Recent 

crpefimcnij )».nr, lio»e»ef» been made m order to <ii*co\et uhether the 
true julc plant could be profitaUy i:rown in Southern Indn. Mr, Oenson 
(in nis S.iidiifft £gptrimtntiit Farm Manual anJ CuUf, pagt 63), 
pivei the retuli, ftrrtvmp at the eoneluilon that, unle 5 f wme parts of the 
Northern Division be more suitable, jute cannot be grown m Madras. 
So in ft tike manner it has been trieu in Hombay and Durma, with 
apparently the final verdict that, in these provinces, it cannot be preduced 
at a price to compete with Ilengal. *ihe plant can be grown most 
successfully in Burma, but the cost of labour has proved fatal to any idea 
of an cjtensive commercial industry. In Mr, Hem Ohunder 

••I*’ ; I* jute in Bengal and 

' . ••• • , ..rid that should the 

i'- • j r • . ■ t would absorb only 

one-cightcenth part of the available and suit.abic land. The estimate 

s. mi, «t be added 

■ ^ ■ • . , » ^ . , j . . , yet, been 

. ' , • ^ . • • • - « - • . .... h'orecasts 

.■ ^ .... t ‘10ns as to 

■ t • • . • . ■« .eyingany 


(or 13.330,734 cwt.) Wethusamvc at the area as 

the same line of reasoning the annual aver.age for the years 1880 to 1884 
would have been 1,120,160 acres, and for the period from_ 1070 to ibs , 
861,671 acres. The year 1876 was the first in w hich the imports ot jute 
into Calcutta were carefully recorded, and the above figures may .‘her^ 
fore be accepted as indicating the expansion of the area under jute 
Bengal. As confirmatory of this general conclusion, based on the pu 

I • An effort has been made to correct returns in maunds into cwt. as b«*inff 

hkely to be understood by European readers; but where this has not been done, toe 
result may bo arrived at by the following simple rule: maundax |s»cwt. 
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tishcd figures of imports into Calcu““ — * 
added that Mr. Finucane (Directorc 
Bengal), in his report of 1886, revi 
an influential jute merchant, Mr. F A ' 

says "This estimate gives the number ol bales of raw jute ot 400U) each 
exported year by year since 1877-78, to which Mr. Wilson adds the 
quantity estimated to have been consumed by the jute mills in Bengal, 
• ’ . .1. • _i Tsump- 

I “ • iission, 

I ‘ I •' ' based 

■ , • • ■ regts 

tratton stations, yet closely accord mth the estimates above given, and 
afford confirmation of their suhsianttal accnra^ ' I he writer is re- 
sponsible for the Italics in the above quotation It is desirable to draw 
attention to the fact that the record of the jute trade preserved by mer- 
chants bears a close approximation to that tabulated by Government 
from the very extensive and complicated returns of road, nvei , and rail- 
wav traffic, the concentration in the ultimate centre thus being seen to 
preserve a distinct relation to the far reaching ramifications of the stream 
of supply But Mr Finucane concludes his review of Mr Wilson’s 
figures as follows — ■* If the annualaverageoftheeight years ending 1S84- 
85 betaken into consideration, the difference between the two sets of figures 
IS not considerable, the estimate worked out in this office from the data 
above described being only 397 per cent less than that of Mr Wilson ” 
Soil— Jute seems to be capable of cultivation on almost any kind of 


l8Sd 


Soil 

1887 


upon submerged l«nds, and may be said to luxuriate in the salt impreg 
nated soil of the Sunderbans 

Climate.— A hot, damp climate, in which there is not too much actual 
ram, especially in the early part of the season, is the most advantageous , 
in exceptionally dry seasons one frequenily finds crops standing through 
the cold «eason which the cultivator did not regard as worth cutting 
down 

Preparation of Soil —It may be stated that, when the crop is to be 
raised on low lands, where there is danger of early flooding, ploughing 
commences earlier than upon the higher lands The more clay in the 
soil, the more free - ' -i. j u r ... reparation 

thus commences N aruary or 

March , the soil ■ the clods 

are broken and * weeds arc 

collected, dried, and burned 

Seed.— No special attention is paid to the selection of good seeds, nor 
do the cultivators buy and sell their seeds In the corner of the field a 
few plants are left to npen into «eed, and these are, next year, sown 
broadcast I he sowings, according to the position and nature of the soil, 
commence about the middle of March and extend to the end of June 

Harvest— The time for reaping the crop depends entirely upon the 
date of sowing, the season commences, with the earliest crop, about the 
end of June, and extends to the beginning of October. 

C. 1891 
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Preparatio 
01 i>Oil 


1889 


Seed 

18^ 


Harvest. 

1891 
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Crop. 

1892 


The crop is considered to be >n season whenever the floivers appear, and 
past season, with the truits. The fibre from plants that have not flowered 
IS weaker than from those in fruit, the latter is coarser and wanting in 
gloss, though stronger. U is late reaping that is chiefly accountable for 

. ‘ per acre IS a little over 15 maunds, 

V ' , ■ •. '»ng as high as 30 to 36 m some 

districts and as low as 3>^6, or 9 m ethers, and it is also very depiendent 


in Bengal. 

RetUns F“ r w u... » ,a 4 v, 

1893- 


thinking that, if the drying of the leaves by stacking does not prevent the 
discoloration of ^the fibre, the fibre itself is likely to be benefited by the 
process, since it is found to separate more readily from the stem', and is 
thereby saved from the dan ' r e/wn/* 

distncts the bundles of ju « • • 

mon practice seems to be . • • 

The penod of retting depends upon the nature of the water, the kind of 
fibre, and condition of the atmosphere. It vanes from two to twenty- 
five ^ys. The operator has thcreiore to visit the tank daily, and ascer- 
tain, by means of his nail, if the fibre has begun to sepirite from the 
stem- This period mast not be exceeded, ptbemwse the fibre becomes 
rotten and almost useless for commercial purposes. The bundles are 
made to sink in the water by placing on the top of them sods and mud. 
When the proper stage has been reached, the retting jsripidly completed. 
The cultivator, standing up to the waist m the fcclid water, proceeds "to 
remote small portions of the bark from the ends neKt the root', and, 

K asping them together, he strips off the whole with a liUte management 
>m end to end without breaking cither stem or fibre. Having brought 
» . _4_ ,1. . t-^u 1^# ncYt ftroceeds to wash 


Extnietian 

RacMnerV 

IS94 j 


existence. It »i to be /eared, however, that machinery vrm, »ui sour . ■ 

^ ^ , r-L.- -V, 

. . ■ Of 

... . ■ . . s •« 

.... * ■ • ■ f5 

known 38 iiarwoou * I Alim u uiits <>» 11 v c. . f, ■■ ■ 

the stem, and the fresher the «tem, the more easily is the bark separateo. 

C. 1894 
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Mr. W. Oogavrell, however, who is an undoubted authority on all ques- 
tions connected with jute, expressed in December J 83 i his opinion that 
a softer fibre was obtained by the old process (vide A. H.Societys Pro- 


eeedtngs, December t88t). 


PROPERTIES OF JUTE FIBRE. 

PROPERTTES 
OF JUTE. 

Chendcal and Microscopic.—" The fibre, as found in commerce, con- 
sists of the fibre-bundles separated from the cortical parenchyma.^ The 
bundles contain 6 to 20 fibres. The fibres are firmly coherent in the 
bundle, the cohesion takit^ the form of fusion of contiguous walls, the line 
of fusion being very apparent The ultimate fbres are of the normal 
fusiform type, l 5—3 mm in length. In section they are seen to be 
ihich-wabcQ and polygonal PeacUons, characteristic of the jute-allied 
group of fibres, are brown with iodine, deep yellow nith aniline sulphate ; 
purple with phloroglucol and hydroclonc acid; a strong affinity for the 
basic colouring matters. Mtrctrtted fibre — Mtcroscof-ic features. Concen- 

1895 

Mereerissd. 


1896 


. . Celiulet. 

. . . 1897 

?;•?, CaJetropis 70 5. AbstiJoa 750 and Acrtre js'S, and f©l/o«s after 
Abroma 800, Rhea 803, Flax St’Q, Sida 83*1. CrotaJaria 830, Mara* 
dema 88 3 and Girarduua (Nilatri nettle) 890 lute possesses ;6’0 per 
cent , and is thus m point of cellulose about tne eighth most saluaole 
fibre in India It is noteworthy that of the fibres enumerated— Abutj* 
too, Urens, Abroma, Side, and Jnte are obtained from closely allied 

f ilants and }icld scry similar fibres. Out ot these jute is the next to the 
ast in point of chemical ment, Sida bemp the first of the series. This 
Is a fact of the greatest importance, uhen it n added that the experts »ho 
examined these fibres at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition pronounced 
Sida b) a long waj superior to jute, being finer in point of fibre, posiess- 


juie loniains lo's per cent of moisture and leaiTS l‘l of ash; by I ;i,h 

li}.an>!ysis_or bo ling for (») 5 minutes, in a soWtion of caustic soda (j per ( 1898 



finer ami saitrr in textt.*e. IJj r>*ration j-’e gx -s m ae-,;! *. b«rm rg 
I2S, lie rg in ih s fr*pea ir'ertor to any of its a., ed fibres. In.: it it fajrd 
to rtir'am 47 pc* cc'-t. of carbon bar eg the f g^est am'x.-t of ary 
rrwdfsi Indian flirej S.da, for example, possesses ac’i, fiax 43‘ci, asd 
CaaMa.afbrto-13 4x7. ^ . wj 

C. 189S 
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Strength. 

X899 


The results of the chemical and microscopic mvestinatjon of luit, 
instituted by Messrs. Cross, Beavan, and King-, may be bneffy stated to 
1 . rnuch more might be made of jute than has as vet been accom* 
plished, espectaKy m the direction of altering chemically its properties and 
thus adapting it for perfect/y new purposes One sample experimented 
with was made to resemble tisar^-silk so closely that some care was ncces* 
sary in distinguishing these substances, another looked remarkablv like 
Hool 

,* X**’*-' . ./’.j certainly 

^ U IS less 

‘ o w of simihr 

properties with greater strength, as we hope to be able to show among 
the mallo'v and other nearly allied tribes of plants ” This opinion has 
been fully confirmed above by the results of Messrs Cross and Beavan 


the recent report of expenments v\ tth Bengal fibres issued bythp/tgri- 
Horticultural Society of ~ , 


• • ot be forgotten that jute has 

been cultivated for centuries, that it is m consenuence more nmenable 


1900 


ncraiive returns might eaiily t>e obtvmcu suite II 1.IL V 1 . 

opinioftt as to the jupenority Slda i»er Jute mr the tswcf texule 
purposes Roxburgh found m hiv compirative tests of the fbrcs if 
Inda that a "dry htMi"of Corc&onii Mpso/am broke with 1 weght 
of aov^ a “wn Une” with the same weight, whereas Cefehom* 
o’ltofias gave s»3> wfh iryand 1252* respectively, the wet lire gunng 
tiCi m weght n-is fact of (h« supertciritv 0/ the fibre of capmladi 
evTT o’ttonas IS well known fn modern commerce To eornpire^with 
these resuHs it may be mcrtiored that, un Icr the sime test, a *' df) " and 
a •*«el" line c< sunn-hemp broke with 161S1 and e reip*<rtivejj, the 
latter g^iring siR in wrgh* lesMfig pite m another way by fnice-aimg in 
water i r tt&<la*s, white, tanrej. at*d tarred I nes, Roxburgh I unu 
Circisnss o I'onas wf •■e and fresh, 10 break with f "fR affnemveratw n, t / 
give wav w vKif? I c dpw’ana 6;R and S R Very U lie d ^-renee was 
in the lann*^ rojx^, b«t the tarred seened to *1^' 


JCOt 


C. 1901 


1 f J 4'» t» th** d Fet. tv tf> «p n t*‘e I C’ urft 
-> c v and when i imi f f c 

' , t«> I as I' ti rft « j*-*’* rt! to 9 damp tnpjcfyr, b rt r la 

dj"",i a*d eipr-KCi* lai*‘e 
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PRICE OF CULTIVATIOJJ. 

No trustworthy figures are available of the P”*”® 
vators of raising and extracting a maund of^ jute fibre ^ 


PRICE OF 
CULTIVA- 
TION. 

1902 


Qualities 

187J-S0 

iSSo-81. 

t8SfS2 

18S2-83 


Rap 

R a. P 

Rap 

R a, p 

(Hne 



4 >5 >0 

376 

Narainganj < Medium 

496 

469 

4 3 4 


(.Common 

409 

3 >3 7 



(Fine . 



5 » 0 

390 

Seranrani -tMedmm 

4110 

480 

440 


vLAmroem . 

4 » 0 

3 tS 0 


390 


The average prices for the last four jears were as follow $ — 
Denial Assam 


ti a P Rap 

1883^4 . , , . . . .3 19 0400 

1S84 83 4 o 3 13 0 

> 835*86 3403 »o 

iSSC-S; . , . . 3 io 0 3 3 o 


The charges per maund incurred from the tune the jule is purchased 
from the producer to the time it is landed m Calcutta are approximately 
as follows — 


Freight to Calcutta 

drumming, thippisg. Ac ..... 

Aratdan ......... 

BeparisproGt 

Total 

Narainganj 

Serajganj 

* 8 ^ 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

050 

' % t 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

050 

1 I 0 

■ ■ ■> 

Deducting the chirges just shown from the cost of the jule landed in 
Calcutta, w ill give the rates paid to the grower, thus — 

Qualities 

1879-80 

iSSo-Si 

1831-83 

18S3.S3 

fFine . . 

Nara ngani . <Med um . . 

(.Common . . 

(Fine . , 

Serajganj .^Medum. 

(Common. . 

R a. p 

4 > 9 

3 8 G 

3 15 9 

430 

3 10 0 

3 1 0 

R a. p 

3 IS 3 

3 5 9 
a 13 9 

410 

3 7 0 

a 14 0 

Rap 
3 >4 10 

3 14 
*94 

400 

330 

3 110 

Rap 
266 
» 14 3 

1 6 C 

380 

3 0 0 

1 S 0 


The pnme cost to the cultivators inu<t be something lower tlian the 
figures sliown in this last siater'cnt, ard a‘*um ng tl.at the data fur. 


C. 1902 
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nished are near the truth, if not correct, they lead to the following impor* 
tant inferences! vig » (a) that the price of jute has declined considerably 
durrng the past few years, and (i) that while the profits of the iwdd!^ 
men have not varied, those of the growers have fallen proportionately 
with the fall of prices in Calcutta. The price of jute fiuctuates very con- 
s>o®f^bIy; a good year induces an indiscriminate extension of the area 
which must of course be attended the following year by a fall in price, 

' e contraction 
R8 a maund. 
35 a maund, 

. . in ordinary 

years they are * “ ten earn 

as much as lo t< season. 

In the 

' , . . . jiiuru/ department, 

■ “The trade statis- 

tics of the year have shown that the importation of raw jute to Calcutta 
Irom all sources was practically the same as in the previous year j while 
the Value of the exports from Chittagong was twenty-seven lakhs more 
than that of the previous year. It thus appears that thecrop was a larger 
• ’ i,.. • er, to Inc lowness of 

were on an average 

rot till) leason a laigci a«,u ^een sown this season, 

save in limited tracts -which had suffered from floods in the two presious 
years. The prospects of the crop were gener.'illj excellent to the end o( 
May, when the young plants were seriously damaged by floods which 
accompanied the cyclone, especially in the districts of Rungnore, Raj* 
shihje, Dinagepore, Bogra, Julptgoree, and parts of llooghij. These 
iocalitfes. howcicr, excepting Rungpore, are not of first-rate importance 

• at present, »t may be sakJ that 

a • • \ nbove that of last >car , and, 

, > area sown! J above the normal, 

7cMxf< in some dntnett will be 


- .■ • “ i',‘ . 

Sr* •• • • :v • • I 


shows the average wholm'e price ot 
. the same time gives a key to the 
■ Houte:— ' _ 

~~ *“ AAtUttd 

tal« („>ee ift 12 ( 
wtertr I distr,£ts] CuWom 

jr rf /. I A* * / 
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COMMERCIAL VARtEllES. 

V Afi, & i JES, 

There are se\cral weH-knoan commercial varieties of jute fibre, of 1904 


order, those of importance beinp marked *. 

S. Bakrabadi,— 'A beautiful soft fibre, one of the finest qualities from the 
Dacca distnct, being raised on the churt of the Megna river. 

X Bhatial.— A coarse strong fibre, chiefly exported to Europe for rope 
. , r. . .. __ ....J L., ..jr, south 

3. * ■ \ • • *, ■ ' chiefly 

m rope manufacture. It derives its name from a village near 
Fandpur, where there was former!) a large mart for this variety 
of lute The name is given to all the jute from Oackerganj 
and Fandpur. 

4« * Desl (m commerce Dairrre) — This is a useful and good fibre, 
largely used for gunnies, it is long, soft, and fine, but it has a 
bad colour and is pronounced **/uxry.” Il js produced in the 1 


s. • • 


seraj- 


I * *• * . . ffr OP 

marshes 

(i) Charna DeswdI, or fibre from the crop grown on churs, 

6. Jangipufl.— A poor fibre, short, weak, and more suited for paper 
manulscture than lor spinning, k cones from the Pubna 1 
district. ' 


7 Karunganju— A fairly good fibre, very long, and of good colour. It 
comes from the Mymensingh district, taking its name from a 
small village 

8. Mtrganjt — Generally an inferior fibre, the worst kind coming from 
Mirganj.^a village on the Teesta The fibre generally comes 


9 *'• ■ 


10 ■ • . 



These 11 qu^ities, and others of minor importance, are m commerce 

generally grouped under four leading classes represented by the Seraj- 
gauf, Aarainganj, Dest, and Dtora% and these, again, are classed as | 
“Fine, “Medium, and “Common,’* according to tne qualities of the 

fibres. Mr. dames Duffus, in a letteraddressed to the wnter,saysof this 

c. 1905 
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nished are near the truth, if not correct, they lead to the foUoivjnj? mpor« 
tant in/ereoce^ vtt , (a) that the price of jute has declined con«iderab!y 
during the past few years, and (i) that while the profits of the middl^ 
men have not varied, those of the growers have /alien proportionaicly 
V iViA fill of onces m Calcutta. Toe price of jute fluctuates very con- 

extension of the area 
r by a fall in price, 
undue contraction 
■ R3tDR8amaund 

Oft the other ha , i a annas a maund, 

and, tn consequ' . * ” ordinary 

years they are ' ' 

as much as 10 to t« annas a day Sauciiy w , * ' mg season, 

produces a bad ci creat dainage in^the 

forecast for rSSy, 

Government of fr * 

ties of the year 

from all sources was practically me saint • , 

the value of the exports from Chittagong was twenty-seven 

»v.* nrf>vious vear. It thus appears that ihecrapnas a wgcr 

to the lowness of 
on average 

savli w°hm5cVt“S5)»crM lrr>m n~<i> m ,1“; '"“£'"'1“] 

jeare The proiptets o( «hc crop were pcocr’llp «cf “ 
Mas. when the voung phnis were seriously damaged by whien 

accompimed the cyclone, especially m th« ^Vbese 

shahje, Gmageporc. Bogra, Julpigorcc, and P^,/;?5J"Xnortance 
localmes, hoMCver. etcepung Rungpore, are not of first-rate unportanc 
r» .1 «»ricr* ^ ,j[ ^,y »hat 

Kjve iMf of last %eir , and, 

’ ^ * , \ »l>«)ve ih** niiTmjf, 

1 • dt in some U ""Jl t>e 

. . t mty be eipeit^d *1*** 

• • • *evcr, depend on «he 

leginmng of August " 

avr;i»rpr.irc5 

■''' 


iS/pft 
•5 vrJ 
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COMMERCIAL VARIETIES. 

There are several wcINknoan commercial varisties of ]u(c fibre, of 
which the following, arranged »n the order of tbeireonmcrcial importance, 
I ■ • ^ r'. ' *1 ‘ \Str»}ganj\, Nara^n- 

■ ■ *.**'• '• 7un^i^uri. 

‘ '.hese m alphabetical 

order, those of importance being marked •. 

I. Bakrabadi.— A beautiful soft fibre, one of the finest qualities from the 


COMMERCIAL 

VARIETIES. 

1904 


a ■ - , ■ chiefly 

. ; " 1 . . : ■ . near ' 

Fan^pur, where there was formerI> a large mart for this variety 
of jute The name is given to all the jute from Backerganj 
and Fandpur. 

4, • Desl (m commerce Daixue ) — ^This is a useful and good fibre, 
largely used for gunnies , it ts long, soft, and fine, but ft has a 
bad colour and ts pronounced “furry.” U is produced m the 


5 -* ■ 


vuiKu. ti«.uniL> Hum tiic iicigiiuuuuiix<u ui .>eraj> 
ganj. and is said to consist of two kinds or sub*varieties 

(a) Bilan Deswal, or fibre from the crop grown over iHh or 
marshes 

(i) Charna Deswii, or fibre from the crop grown on thun. 

6. Jangipun.— A poor fibre, short, weak, and more suited for paper 

manufacture than for spinning. It comes from the Pubna 
district , 

7. Kanmganji. — A fairly good fibre, very long, and of good colour It 

comes from the Mymensingh district, taking its name from a 
small village 

8. Mirganjt —Generally an inferior fibre ; the worst kind coming from 

MirganJ, a village on the Teesla The fibre generally comes I 
from the Rungpore district I 

9 ^ I^aTainganjt (in commerce Naraingungt) — This ts an excellent fibre ' 
for spinning, being long and soft ft comes from the Dacca I 
district, and is exported to Calcutta from the Narainganj marts. 

JO «S»r9(rqni< ri„ — .r»- -> J T 


It receives us name on account ol its coming from the northern 
portions of Serajganj and that neighbourhood. The following 
are the localities from which it is obtained ■ Rungpore, Goalpara, 
Bogra, parts of Mymensingh, Kuch Behar, and Julpaiguri. I 
These 1 1 qualities, and others of minor importance, are m commerce I 
generally grouped under four leading classes represented by the Seraj- 
ganj, Nayaxnganj, Dest, and Deora, and these, again, are classed as 
“Fine,” “Medium," and “Common,” according to tne qualities of the 
fibres. Mr. Janies Duffus, in aletteraddressed to the wnter,saysof this 
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" Every troell nwrt in Eastern Bengal has a jute of its own, quite 
of mention as many of the minor forms alluded to above." 
This remark has an interest beyond that of commerce, for we must either 
infer that this extensive senes of qualities of fibre indicates distinct forms 


FOREIGN TRADE IN JUTE AND JUTE MANUFACTURES* 

For full particulars of this trade up to dale see JUTE in another volume. 
The present article is intended more ns a histone sketch of the }ute in- 
dustry in which an attempt is made to give the main facts of the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, and of the Indian manufactures. 

INTERNAL AND COASTING TRADE. 

.* . . . . discussed under the 

• '! *. • ; Jute" and " Home Consumption 

^ * * . * ; • out of place here to indicate very 


• • ^vt., making a total ot jute snip- 

; > cwt. Colonel Oonway-Qordon 

9,39*, 813 cwt., of which 3.S79»od3 
cwi. weie wi.vciv- ...... . « .j' Mjb 9'237 cwt sitamersi 

3,482,522 cwt. by the Eastern Bengal Railway j I4S cwt. by the aoutn 
Eastern State Railway} 356,496 cwt by road; and 5.34o by sea. 
Thus the Country Boats head the hst, carrying to the se,T-fayard ^8 t 
percent, of the total joiesupply—the Eastfrn Bfnoal RsTtWAt^arrying 
37-0 per cent., and the Inland STFASirns only ao o per cent. The bat?: 

^ ..cinvrr rnmAc frofo ScraiiJani 00 the Bhraftiaputni,^®!^., 


and from Serajganj 602,468 cwt, while the 

c ' ’ * ■» t... » rwK, from Pangsa 242,033 cwt.. 


' - oMb who make it an import jni l 

, . . ■. bu%, or sell the fibre, and wtre lbM 

. . • . • • • in conveying it from the fietOs 

to me muu. n ..vu w ..v , ue is of irnportance to a fariarger 

number of persons than to the 50.000 who find daily cmpio>meot in 

• For tfer purpw ef allowinff of cfMTinanson w.th the return* of fc.te»ffntr*ie. 
Colonel Conway-Gordon*5 figwes of mauods liave been converted into cwt. 
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Europenn fictoncs. Bui even thts estimate would Jeivc out of all const* HOME 

dcrition the indigenous hind looms ihnt arc still able to compete with MARKET, 
steam \n the produclton of juic cloth, bags, and cordage. 


RAW JUTE. 


EXPORTATION AND HOME CONSUMPTION. 

The following absirict of the pxroRT<t of raw jutf prom Cal* 
CUTTA will be found interesting, as showing the steady and constant in* 
crease and detclopmcnl of the ]Uie trade. The mean exportations for 


EXPORTS. 

1909 


sent but a portion of the ]uie industry,— namely, the exports 

y , Average of five 

^ years, in cwt. 

* . • ii,Sto 

1S37 C;,4S3 

1842*43 

1847-43 234,035 

1852 53 439, 8jO 

1837*53 Sit; 

18624S3 969,724 

|867<3 •...«•••. 3,6}S,uo 

1872*73 ......... 4,858, 163 

1877 78 5,362.267 

i 832*S3 * * . . 7,274,000 


The foreign exports of raw |ulc were, in 188283, >0,348,005 cwt 
valued at R5,84,69 359, since which they have declined considerably, being 
in 1886*87 only 8,306,708 cwt valued at R4,86,9S,146. The exports of 
18S2-83 were the highest on record 

The rapid, jet constant, increase m the jute trade, which the above 
figures show, from 364 cwt in 1828 to 10,348,909 cwt. in 1882*83 repre- 
senting an increase in value from R620 to R5, 84, 69, 259 in the snort 
period of 55 years (rg,from £62 1045,846,925 for exported raw jute 
alone) speaks volumes for the noble fleet of merchant vessels trading with 
our Indian ports Mr Hem Chunder Kerr, m his valuable Report on 
the Cultivation of, and Trade tn, fute in Bengal, has laid much stress 
upon the Russian war in 1854 55 as acause of the development of the lute 
trade ol India \t donhtless was a hnt — s 

cant one as compared with the dema 
with the internal administrative reforr 

which, by railway, road, and canal, ; 

the field of European commerce I 

The figures of Indian trade sh~ **- ' ^ 

increased from 1,092,668 cwt in 
that in 1871 72, It suddenly rose t« 

5 years has preserved an average ol about 7,274,000 cwt ‘ I 

In 1882 83 Indian commercial men calculated that on an average 
Scotland consumed over 18,400 bales (73,600 cwt ) a week Of these 
Messrs Cox Brothers take 3,200, Messrs Gilroy & Sons, 750* I 
Messrs Malcolm, Ogilvie, &. Co, 650, Mr. John Sharp, 700 In' 
England the weekly consumption is over 1,8^ bales, the largest consu- 
mers being the Barrovr Company, 600 In Ireland the total weekly 
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Capital. 

1914 


KAHOPAC- 

TURCS. 

1915 


Consumption is about 730 bales, tbe largest firm consuming under 300 
bales a week. Thus Great Britain requires over 51,000 bales or 84,000 
Cut. a week, or 4,500,000 cut. a >ear to keep her existing jute factories 
employed These figures, when compared with the hand-loom consump- 
tion m Bengal, show how completely the gunny trade has passed out of 
the hands oT the Indian peasant. The entire hand-loom consumption of 
jute in Bengal has been returned as 3,23,000 maunds a >ear, but allowmg 
50,000 rnaunds more to cover imperfections, this would give an annual 
consumption of lgs,ooo cwt. The Scotch pouer-looms alone consume 
73,600 cwt. a week, or 3,710,000 cwt. a year. Although m some re- 
spects this estimate been disturbed, it is relatively correct for the pre- 
sent year 1887-88. 

France requires 4,000 bales a week, its largest consumer, Saint Freres, 
requiring 700 bales; Gcrmafiy requires 2,170 a week, of which the 
Brunswick Jute Spinning Company consume 770 bales; Belgium requires 
845 bales a week ; Auswa, 580 , Spam, 5S0 5 Holland, 400; Norway.too* 
Taking annual figures for the whole of Europe ic is found that Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe require i,8oo,ooobales a year, or 
6,428,580 cwt. It may be here stated that as merchants adopt the calen- 
dar year, and Government the financial, ey, from Apnl to hmrch, consi- 
derable difficulty has been experienced m comparing the Government 
Statistical Tables of Exports with those kindly supplied by one or two 
well known jute firms in Calcutta. 

Comparing with the above figures the 52 Indian factories at iiork in 
India in 1882-83, which on an average consumed each 500 bales per week, 
or 600.000 bales a year, equivalent to 2,142,948 cwt , it would appear 
that to keep these lactones ivorking, about 8,571428 cut of raw jute 
and adding to this amount the quantity annually con- 

' - » «rtrt,000 

nual 

hese 

>een 

: u-yvA (irchned some>!vbnt during the post five y^ars. 

• , , - . - 1^, sitto the 


Sf/r'eT' Thi! to ov« 

or aLt r 2-.4 m.Us of pounda sterl.ng a, comparri 

With the exports m 1828 of £62, 

the manufactures of tote and their 
' exportation from INDIA. 

^ , <7-. I - r-*' -7 


In the vicini*' 
up in rapid succi • 
other at Cawnpoi *, 
also in Bombay 
cutta. The non 
panics Is sUted m 


names is siatea m lelnins at aSS 

??chLee of to rupees lothe pound sterlinff, would be £2,8^0,^. Ine 

ofb«5 fre pnrate fetoires, but their capital nwy be P"' f 
hkhs of nipees. These i, lactones have 7.16* looms and 138,593 >P'"- 
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dies, and they give emplojment to 29,660 men, ti.igS women, 5,113! 
j’oung persons, and 3,044 children. The Madras private lUte company 
• ’ , up to the present date, tnere are in all I 

I . ' mploynient to 49,015 persons and use ' 

' . re almost exdusivcl> employed in the 

I ' , ' doing a small business m cordage, 

tioor ciotn, or oiner manuiaciures 

In 1879 there were in England I3 tnctones, in Scotland 99, in Ireland 
6, in all 117 factories, with 312,676 single and 7,492 double spindles, and 
11,28s looms, giving errploymenl in all to 36,3^ persons In India there 
are only 24 factories, but these employ 49,015 persons 

It IS difficult to make a reliable comparison without the details of 
every individual factory Judging from the published statistics of jute 
factories in Scotland during the year 1879, and comparing a fixed num* 
ber of these with the Indian factories for the same year, we may, however, 
conclude that the Indian mill workman was inferior to the Scotch work* 
man in the ratio of 3 to 7, That is to say, it requires 7 persons to work 
one loom in an Indian factory, against 3 workmen m a Scotch factory. 
This conclusion is arrived at by dividing the total number of persons 
employed in a factory by the number of its looms, and obtaining the aver- 
age for all Scotch factories and the average for all Indian factories. Of 
course this calculation is open to the error of the Indian and English 
factories not manufacturing the same class of goods, but relatively it 
may be accepted as giving some sort of comparison. 


1916 


rORftOM TRUOE in MfchtJViCTORES. 

Prior to 1857 the exports of Jute manufactures from India represented 
hand-loom fabrics. In 1850 these were ^aIucd at ^215978, whereas the 
trade in raw jute was only jCi 97 . 07 » Fifteen )eafs later the manufactured 

jute, exported to foreign countries, was \atuedat Rj 8,27,9S3 {;fi82,79S) 
and the raw jute at R75.o6,690 (iC7So.^) 1870-71 the exports 

were of manufactured jute R34,24,249 (£‘342424} tiorth and of raw jute 
R2.57, 75.536 (£257,755) Out the rei-ival --v-r-— r_ 
jute indicated bj these figures, as also * • «... 

raw lute trade, was at once the death of t - ’ • . • 

the Dirth of the new powcr-loom Ten • ’ • ■ ■ 

exports of manufactured jute were lalued at Ri,I3.o6,7j 6 (£1,130,671), of 
which the hand-looms produced R2,69553 (£26.055), and last year ihei 
were \alued at RMS,i8,5;y, (£1,151,857), of which the hand-looms pro- , 


Foreign Tnda 
la Manufae* 
lures. 


1917 


market for jute goods. 

Local or Homz CoKSuMmotr. 


Local Cea- 
sumption, 

19X8 


gram or «h^ produce, nor tho«e u«ed for home purposes or sent to other 
parts of India. These figures do not. therefore, show ihe whole outturn 
of gunnies annually manufactured in Indo. In fact, from January to De- 
cember 1SS2, 119,042.771 gunnies wereactoani made by power-l^ms, of 
whKh only 41,523.607 were exported j so that the exports were barely one- 

C. 1918 
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! 730 baits, \be largest firm ceasuwwg under jcw 

bales a «fcek< Thus Great Britain requires over 21,000 bales or 81,000 
■ cwt. a week, or 4,2^,000 c>\t. a year to keep her existing jute factories 
empfoyetf. t^cse figures, when compared with the hand-loom consump. 

j completely the gunny trade has passed out of 

' ‘ ■ ' 4 “ ■ • ■ ■ , consumption of 

■J _ ' ■ ' ’ * ■ -ear, but allowing 

' ‘ ‘ • ■ ’ , : i give an annual 

* _ ’ Sone consume 

■' •; cwt. a. year. Although in some re- 

spects this estimate has been disturbed, it is relatively correct for the pre- 
sent year jSSp-SS. 

France requires 4,000 bales a week. Its largest consumer. Saint Frere?, 
requiring 700 bales; Germany teqmtcs 2,170 a week, of which the 
Brunswick Jute Spinning Company consume 7/0 bales; Belgium requires 
845 bales a weel, j Austria, 580 ; Spain. 2S0 ; Holland, 400; Norway, 100. 
Taking annual figures for the Whole of Europe it is found that Great 
Britain and the Continent ol Europe require t,8oo,ooobalesa;^ear, or 
6,428,580 cwt. U may be here slated that as nierchants adopt (he caien- 
dar year, a-** C- r • , _ April to March, consi- 
derable dif ‘ • ■ comparing the Government 

Statistical • • ’ Uy supplied by one or two 

well known 

Comparing with the above figures the 22 Indian factories at work in 
India in i8S2-83, which on an average consumed each 500 bales per week, 
or 600,000 bales a year, equivalent to 2,142,048 cwt., it would appear 
that to keep these factories working, about 8,571,428 c«t, of raw jute 
were required; and adding to this amount the quantity annually con* 


were the estimates framed for i832'83, but in an early page it has been 
stated that this iTaris production is probably close On 20 miUion maunds, 
thus showing a very considerable expanston, although the exports of raw 
jute have declined somesvhnt during the past five years. 

Looking at the exportation of raw jute, of manubiciured jute, and the 
home consumption known to our commerctaf men, me swterrreirf 

that the jute trade is feast represented at the present date by an 
annual consumption of over 15,000,000 cwt. of raw jute does not seem to 
be far from correct. This is roughly equivalent to an annuat turn over 
of capital equal to about 12— 14 millions of pounds sterling as compared 
With the exports in i%28 cl £62. 

the manufactures of jute and THEIR 
exportation from INDtA* 

In the vicinity C ' 

up in rapid success . ' • • ■ ■ ' , ' • ' , 

other at Cawnpore, ■ • . . ■ ' . 

also m Bombay m ’ • * *' 

cutta. The nomm. ' : • “ y .. . ' 

panics is stated in the returns at 285 lakhs, which, at theconventi^l 
exchange of 10 rupees to the pound 5<eri/flg, would be ;A2,850,ooo. The 
others are private lactones, but their capital may be put down at 30 to 40 
Jakhs of rupees. These 24 factories have 7 »j 64 looms and 135,593 spi”' 
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dies, and they give crnplo^tncni to 3 q. 66 o men, tt.ipS women, 5,!J3 
5t3ung persons, and 3,044 children. 1 he Madras private jute company 
•r’-* * o-ff ---r--r. ■ up to the prcsentdaie, tnere are m all 

;■ I ■ .■ V • employment to 49,015 persons and use 

; ‘ • . ■ re almost etcIusireJy emplojcd in the 

. « . ■ ; ‘ dtang a small business in cordage. 

In 1879 there were in England la factories, in Scotland 99, in Ireland 
6, in all 117 facloncs, with 313.676 single and 7,492 double spindles, and 
11,283 looms, giving cTrploymcnl in at) 1036,3^ persons. In India there 
are only 24 factories, hut these employ 49,015 persons. 

It is difiicult to make a reliable comparison without the details of 
every individual factorj*. Judging from the published statistics of jute 

‘ ‘ 1916 

man in the ratio ol 3 to 7, That is to say, it requires 7 persons to work 
one loom m an Indian factory, against 3 workmen in a Scotch factory. 

This conclusion is arrived at by dividing the total number of persons 
employed in a factory by the number of its looms, and obtaining the aver* 
age for all Scotch factories and the average for all Indian factories. Of 
course this calculation is open to the error of the Indian and English 
factories not manufacturing the same class of goods; but relatively U 
may be accepted as giving some sort of comparison. 

Fortios Trad* ih MAKorAcroRrs. 

Prior to 1857 the exports of Jute manufactures from India represented 
hand*loom fabrics. In 1850 these were valued at ;C2I5.978, whereas the 
trade in raw jute was only ^197.071. Fifteen years later the manufactured 
jute, exported to foreign countries, was valued at 1^18,27,983 (£182,798) 
and the raw jute at 875,06,690 (£750.669). In 1870*71 the exports 
were of manufactured jute R34.24.349 (£342424) worth and of raw jute 
^2,57,75,526 (£257.755). Dut the revival ; 
jute indicated by these figures, as also ; • • . ■ . 

raw jule trade, was at once the death of t, ’ . , ‘ 

the oirth of the new power*loom. Ten • • / ' ’ ' 

exports of manufactured jute were valued at 81,13,06,716 (£1,130,671), of 
which the hand.looms produced 82,69,553 (£26,955), and last year they 
were valued at »• * - .o — ' f- — «* — ' -• « • » •« » 

duced R8g 
of the Indian po' 

In a further pa 
market for jute goods. 

Local oR Home CoNSOumoN. 

It should be carefully observed that the returns publij 
ment show only the exports, properly so 
bags, gunny*cloth, or jute rope as such. " 
of gunnies, &c., which annually leave ' ‘ < 

gram or other produce, nor those used for 

parts of India. These figures do not, therefore, show the whole outturn 

of gunnies annually manufactured in India. In fact, from January to De- 
cember 1882, 119,042,771 gunnies were actually made by power.looms, of 
which only 41,523,607 were exported; so that the exports were barely one* 
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third ot the number mnnofictuftd Tl»c foUtrvIn^ inb’e %i\l 

shmv iticrclnlions o' thel»oniccon»umpJi'>f» to the cxporti mwe clearly j— 
.yijfrmrnf e/ Jiamt Cantumfitiofi An / Ktf^jrls ef G\3nwr% fran nt 
^Attuarjr ia jnt 0,’ftmhr iSSj. 


jgjg 


Hurmi • • * . • 

^(r& 

tiomtay bM Privan GoU • 
Madna anil \taUlar . , 

CoTomantfel Cout . , . 

Ceylon > . . • . , 

l/|>-coufttfytiy rail . • . , 

Used In tM cs|><xt traits of Cakstta 


9.»53*U3 

3/AO/)Sa 

i77,777 

tMSt,noo 

»»eNS74J 


Total of Home 
Atisltafa . • 

New /calami . . 

Cape ot God Hope. . 

Mauritius ... 

iCTr* .... 

Attienea . . . 

Honf;Vonj* |nflt Hesslans) 

Great Kntaia . • . 

Lurope . , • • 

Total of Foreign Ciports . 



••• 77.S«!>.‘64 

tM7J.3l7 
5 ,o<j«,t6o 

ft9.o7S 

50.S5-I.35I 

413.700 

5iM'7 

90.23 » 


4t.523.607 


Grand Total of Home Consumption and 

loreignEapotu .... Ii9,04'.77i 


1920 


The tot'd number of gunny.b'igs broughl to, and carried from, Cal- 
cutta during the pnM three years may be here given and alongside of 
these the foreign exports;— 



»S34.«5. 

iStS-SS 

tSSfi^y. 



1 50 , 626,541 1 

1 23,5*6,4'’3 

Total Exports (to other pro- 
'tvntta w wA to towigR 

•37.870,3«8 

127 , 0 * 4.964 j 

«24, 957,245 

countries) . . 

Foreign exports only 

82 , 779.207 

63 , 760,546 

64,S7-.'5r 


total production of gunny-bigs m ilengai was ptiiup. . 

ISO millions, of uhich 64^ millions xvere sent to foreigniountnes and 8si 
millions used up in Indn. This may be accepted as '■epresentmg the 
bags employed m the home, cotton, od seed, rice, and uneat trade, and 

m the export trade ot India. _ ^ ^ ..a jardj 

. nterportal 

quantity 

• . • 5 , 267,4 js 

•n to these 

. ' ' ■ \er-borne 
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Traffic of Bengal for 1887 siaie* that 605.846 pieces were sent up* 
country by river “tiirccl from the jute mills without passing the Port Jiome^n* 
Commissioner’s wharves.” A piece of powcT*1oom gunny is equal to 80 sumpUon. 
3 nrds, of hand-loom, to 32 3ard«, so thaithis powcr.loom trade alone re- 

‘ N 



tolerably clear 
and cloth. It 1 



CLASSIFICATfON OF THE JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

The manufactures from jute or tat may be referred to three primary 
sections i- j r j tr j 

I.— Cloth of dilTercnt qualities ranging from substitutes for silk 
to shirtings, curtains, carpels, and gunnies, 
n.— PATFR chiefly prepared from the “ reject.ons ” and ” cuttings.” 
III.— Cordage from the coarser and stronger qualities. 

These^ three sections may each be referred to a number of sub-divi* 
sions, which for convenience may be arranged in two leading groups, 

, native and indigenous manufactures, “Hand-loom,” and European 
or “power-loom” manufactures, whether made in Europe or in India 
We shall first enumerate the indigenous manufactures, since these bear on 
the history of the industry. 

Ikdigfnous Mamzvactures. 

Indigenous Every homeste.id in Bengal has suspended from a 

beam ‘I--’ -• * - r . . -• - • 

talkin 
of spi 

poses ■ ■ 



■ ' yen, in the Iransactions of the Agn - 

■ wee different modes of preparing tw me 
f ^ means of a reel, called a dhera. the 

a ^ ’L the ghurgurra. The first is said 

tended 

tsi. Thich cloth -used for making gunny-bags. Of this there are three 
nuafitres, the best being known as amrabatu These correspond to the 
three qualities of hand-loom gunnies in commerce. 

20 ^ 
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immi'iflurt. 1 . Tlic hVtrYms nMc ..n 
sJurv llicrchtion'tof iJtchomcconiumphon to iJiecipnrti marccl'^irly 

^ •' f/:. 


SfjttfHrnt ef Hint CumnupUan AnI <. 

Jmuiiry ti jr// Oett 

FortnA » . , , 

J’tfaiH .... 

limD)^]ran•) {VnUn Coif 
Maiint ami MaUUar 

Cr4\t , , 

C'rjlon . , , » 

l)p<<rtMin(ry by n<t . . . 

U»cd in th< cx{wt tratU tA Cakutta 


TeU! of ifoBic CooMinf^k 


AuUrala , 

N»w /4>4tan>I . 

Cape of Good liopo 

Miurttiut . 

1‘tnrpt . 

A»n>rtca . . , . 

Uonffifoflf {flot 
Creat Dnuin . . . 

I urapn « . » . 


*f/*->''//r/'fjU»vfrs frim itt 

'nttr ibSj. 


'M53.JJ3 

11,351,000 

»»rH4''.743 


n,37J,3V 

5,0^0,160 

7 «Zmo 3 

u%oj% 

6'3 ».o 7S 

»,«4.331 

4»3,yoo 

5‘fc,-l»7 

9o,jji 




Total of Fofmgn Csports 


Grand Total of Homo CoftsumptroR and 
lorelffR Ciporu .... 


The total number of jjunnybaijs brought to. and carried from, CaN 
culta during’ the past three j-eirs may be here given and alongside of 
these the foreign exports:— • 



1 16S4.55. 

iSS54!6. 

1 ISS6.87. 

Imports .... 


\ 30.6jC.541 

127,034,964 


Total Exports (to other pro- 
vinces of India and to foreign 

' *37»S70,3iS 

«S4,957.aJ5 

rpreign exports only . , 

8 j, 7;9,207 

63,760,546 

64.S72.f57 


1920 


The difTerence between the total exports from Calcutta and the foreign 
exports approximately represents the home (Indian) consumption, although 
there U doubtless a balance between the total of production + imports and 
the exports, which would represent the Calcutta local consumption This 
in 1883 was estimated to be over ii milhon bags, so that last j^r the 
total production of gunny-hags m Bengal was perhaps iittie short of 
150 millions, of which 645 millions were sent to foreign j:ountries and 855 
millions used up m India. This may be accepted as representing the 
bags employed m the home, cotton, oil-seed, rice, and wheat trade, and 
in the export trade of India. , 

But III addition to gunny-bags Indiaexported fast year 12,799,225)’^™? 
of gunny-ciolh, valued at R9.to,74f,and this exclusnefy 0/ the interportaf 
trade which amounted to 5,728,858 yards (nearly the whole of this quantity 
going to Bombay), mating a total of 18,480,001 yards asagxinst 25,267.4 >8 
jards m 1885-86, and 19,923,8^ yxids 101884-85 Butin addition to these 
returns of gunny-cloth conv^eo by sea, the Report of the Rtver-borne 
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Traffic of Bengal for 18S7 states that 605,846 pieces were sent up- MANUFAC- 
counlry by river “direct from the jute mills without passing the Port Home^n- 
Commissione'-'s wharves.” A piece of power-loom gunny is equal to So sumption, 
jards, of hand-loom, to 23 jards, so that this power-loom trade alone re- 



. ■ • • ^ « Thing out the 

, • • * icgunnj-bags 

• • ; '/are given in 

, ^ * . * dloconvtfya 

tolerably clear conception of the extent of the internal trade both in bags 
and cloth. It may be added, however, that the bulk of the hand-loom 
industry Is conducted in Dmagepore, Purncah, Rungpore, Julpaigun, and 
Tipperah; Julpaigun turned out last jear 2,356,660 and Rungpore 
1,222,410 hand-loom made bags. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE JUTE MANUFACTURES. CLASSincA- 

*' TIONOPMA- 

The manufactures from jute or pit may be referred to three primary NUFACTURE. 
sections s- J r f v J jp 2 I 

l.«>Ci.OTi( of different qualities ranging from substitutes for silk 
to shirtings, curtains, c.irpet$, and gunnies. 

II. — Pappr cluefl) prepared from the “rejecl.ons ” and ’’cuttings.” 

III. — CoRDAOF from the coarser and stronger qualities. 

These three sections^ may each be referred ton number of sub-divi- 
’ I * ' ■ ■ -—anged in two )c.iding groups, 

*•■■■ • • .** hand-loom, " and European 

made in Europe or In India. 

We siiiii nrst enuineraie me indigenous manufactures, since these bear on 
the history of the industr). 

lvmo,»ov 5 

/t»digr«OJ/j Ever) hometieid in Bengal has suspended from a ***aul*cture. 

1 ?^ 'fi tb* roof of the verandah a few bundles of jute fibre, which, while 1922 


wond bv the t.itur, and the third b) lheg;*»r/:Krr4i. The first is'said 
■ • • • . (ended 

ttf, 7 >ick rfjfA -used for making gunnv-Uigs. Of th.s there are three 
l^nown as Thr-e correspond to the 

three qualities c» hand-loo— 1 gunnes in co— *i»*S'ce. 
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TJO^VO^Firt^* j This >s g'enerally known by the name of mtkli 

NUFACTCRES. dhDkya,an^ is ch 5 e 0 y used as a cloth to sleep on j it is often beautifully 
striped blue qt red. 

3^'d^ Coarse efeih.— This 15 largely used for making the sails of countr) 
boats (gun), and also for bags to hold large seeds or fruits. 

The following are the principal districts in Bengal where indigenous 
jute manufactures (hand-looms) may be said to erist to any considerable 
‘ ' * * . . te a . Dacca, 

_ ■ ■ . • * ‘ • ‘ ' , Malda, 25,000 ; 


European 

ManufaC“ 

tures. 
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EvhopEAN MlNUPACTURRa, 

Cloih Made i ' " •* --T •*' ' ' • 

of carpets, curta . * . ■ ' ■ 

lating silk fabric 
hemp s for this • • 

sprinkled \yuh v/ > ‘ . ' ’ i 

tons oi train oil to 100 tons of jute. Sprinkled with this the jute is left for 
from 84 to 48 hours, when after being squeezed by rollers and heckled, 
the fibres become beattufully soft and minutely isolated, and thereby 

f f . « 4 . ; ■ > 


Dundee manufacturer experimented once more on the fibre, and the 
result vNas that he was able to show that tt might be used as a substitute 
for hemp. From that date jute gamed rapidly in public favour, ft is 

t rv>»— »V-» *»»* r\t tUn rrint* mtniUi' Of «iilv« 


JOTE 

tVKlSKCr. 

1924 



JOTE WinsKtT. 


cd 

.p- 

fr. 


wane fibre w by meana of sulpUurk acid converieu mio sugai aiiu n.t 
resulting product thereafter fermented and distilled. 


1925 


CORDXA, Xia«.y Gtn. n. //.. djf. 

Cordia fragrantissima, , jF7.J0r.fnJ^JK, 

Vero.— A'd.'jfHrr, Gvtx. 

RefcrecCtS.— Dutm., fJ7f CamiU, Starh TJit 

C. 192s 
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The Sebesten Fnut 


CORDIA 

Myxa 


HabitAt — A deciduous tree of Burmai chiefly in the hills of Martaban 
and Tenassenm 

Structure of the Wood —Wood moderately hard, reddish biosvn with 
darker streaks, beautifully mottled, has a fragrant scent, should be 
better known It has a handsome grain, and its fresh, fragrant odour 
make« it verj pleasant to use. Pieces sent to London for sale in 1878 
realized ^4 10 per ton (Gamble) 


TIMBER 

1926 


Cordia latlfollAj ^0x3., see C obliqua, JVilIJ 


Z, Macleodii, Hook f.^Th, FI Br Ind, IV , ijp 

Vem -^Dkengan, dkaman dhStan dtman, dahx, dahtpalus, dikgan, 
ItiNO , Revta perpoxxda Kol } 0A<xmar, tklaunan, K^rw&r , Jugta, 
SwTAL Dhatwan Sattara{ Dhaman, dhaman, datvas, dhaim, 
hhoti Mar Boi Gonoj Laurt kastamer, Kuxku, Condu, Raj , 
Codeia, Merwaka, Cadru, AjUERE 

References— Bronrfjj, For Gamble, Stan Timl , zjr Dutkte, 

Report on Bot Tour in Sfervara ij Gri^lh,Calc lour Nat Hist 1 
III 363 ! Baden Povelt, Pb Pr 575 Ltsboa, U Pt Bomb , I03 

Habitat. — A middling-sized deciduous tree of Central India, the Con 
can, and Belgauni 

Cum.— Mr E A Pr&%er (AssutantPoUheal Agent) iitytlhai in RSj* 
putana this tree affords a gum 

Medieice —The Santdis use the bark medicinally m jaundice (Camp- 

Structure of the Wood — Heartwood light brown, beautifully mottled 
with darker veins, even«grained. very hard, strong tough, and elastic, 
season« well and works easily It is used for furniture, picture frames, 
and other ornamental work, also for Ashing rods which are said to be 
excellent It deserves to be better known and more used The Santals 
\alue the timber for making bullock yokes 


1927 


GUM 

Ip28 

MEDICINE 

TIM^, 

1930 


C. Myxa, Ltnn , FI Br Ind , IV, ij6, Wight, le , t j6p , 

This fruit is known as the Sebestkit by Anglo-Indians I 

Vern— Aiwa, lajuro, bhoiar, gonds. Hind , Dohari, buhaJ, bakubara 
hoho-dari Deno , Lasvara, Pb , Borla, bairala baurala Kuuaon, 
Embrum Kn h /•* d » M - - 

kart Me . 

hkokar, I • ■ I 

sefistar,f 
gundo, t 
chekar, I 
Mar , V 

bakelu, 

N \V P 

Sans (a ■ ^ 

Ainshe), Uiii Arab , S»gpistan, Pers j Chaine, Mack, Thanat. 
toungtkanatfBvtiit , Letii,SiNO 

References —FoxS , FT /«rf , CBC 193 Brandu For FI, 336 
part) Kura For Fl Burm ,Jt ,20S Beddome FI Sylv , 945 Gam 
hU Ttmb^^Jjo, Thwaites, Eh CejrtonPl^ 2/4 Dale & Ctbs 

UStt. 

indu 

Hat 


Him 


1931 


2 0 3 


c. 1931 
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CORDIA 

Myxa. 


The Sebcsten Fruit. 


CUM. 

IW 

IP33 

FIBRE. 

1924 


MEWCIRE. 

1935 


FOOD. 

Frulu 

1936 


rODDEB. 

1938 


f^ 9 ,‘ Sind Gasr„ 5^gj Bawi. Gae„ XV., 66; Xlll,, 23, Vll., 42; 
Ind. For , VII., 82, IX., 2 t 6 i Smith, Die., 374; Ken Of. Guide to the 
Mus. of Ec. Bot., p#. 

Habitat. — A moderate-sized '*'’'■ ** ^ ‘ ’ '* ■ Tange 

Sub-Him^layan tract, from the jfeet> 

the Khdsia HiUs, Bengal, Bur Cen- 

tral, and South India. 

Mr. Atkinson says it is cultivated throughout the plains: is wild 
along the Himalayas, and flowers in March and April, the fruit ripening 
in May to July. 

Gum.- --tt - • ''*• 

Dye — “ 

3 S, and 

dyeing, ah ‘ 

the fruit is 

Fibre.- _ _ , 

ing boats j loses are also made from it. James, in his report of Chanduka 
(1847), says that from the inner bark is obtained a fibre, from which the 

. ... , * , • IS. It is 

. used in 

,• * . . ■ . • cgargle. 

• 1 .**,,'1 ■ Jicmally 

the d ’ ' ' ■ 

cent 
a la' 

the nut, that of C. Myxa canno^; on sawing, through the nut* a heavy dis- 


wlfen “rS; eaten by the nalh e. and also plcMed • • : 

,be eSo'r;L^^u?sXi’.S“?h|^^^ disagreeable: the taste of 

which “contains a great deal of mucilage, is eaten by says 

also used in the o”''"'"'- 

SS'S';h’’efei?eaTn the fanune of .577-73 -h” 

'^“Fodder!— The leaves are given ‘“““'I .‘'® 
feeds on this plant {Indian \ . j 

Stiuctnre V the Wood.-W<^ grey 

guu.s«h., aed agn. 

C. 1938 
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The Sebesten Fndt 


CORDIA 

Rothif. 


cultural implements} in Bengal for canoes It might betried for lea- 
boxes. It makes an excellent fuel It* a report of Chanduka m Sind 
(1847), It IS stated that “the wood is used for snord sheaths ” The 


Santdis regard the wood as specially useful for yokes, as it does not 
irritate ’ ’ r 1 • . • ^ ... 

Doit 1 as cheroot 

wrappe 38i-82 there 

occurs lion cheroot 

leaves ( ■ ' ^ Mnslfe says 

the wood IS used to procure fire by friction.* Mr. Atkinson says of tne 
North-Western Provinces that the leaves are used as plates, and that the 
viscid pulp of the fruit is used as bird-lune. 


DOMESTIC. 

1939 


Cordia obliqua, IViUd. 

Thisisthe larger SFBzsTRit accordingtoStoeks, Dymoek, Birdwood, 
&c, C. Myjca being the lesser, but the vernacular names given would 
imply the reverse to be the case. 


1940 


Anaon, BSMo , 
Pans , Ckh6li‘ 
CxUrf, SiKD; 
meiitra'cheifu, 


Waller Elhotgi««sthn plant theTetegu name of f(>fkaviriehelfu,An6 
tMt Its synonym SUshmataka is coriecfly translated “ phlegm- 

References —fJoarS , FI Ind , Bd CBC, tpSi Brandts, For FI, 

r- .. .. T-L^ , . r ^ ^ 

f/moei. Mat Mtd If'' Ink., 
Birdwood, Bomb. Pr , sS, 


p H^itatj-^Found in Western India (especially Guyerat), from the 


id 

‘ regarded as a demulcent ’ “ ' ^ - is 

Speaal Opituon. — "The fruit in its raw stxie contains a gum used 
beneficially in gonorrhoea" (Asst Surgton T N Chose, Meerut) 

Food.— 1 he fruit is eaten, and in the Deccan is generally known as 
bhokar Dr. Dymock says the flowers and fruit were eaten in Khandesh 
during the famine of 1877-78, 

Structure of the Wood -Very much like that of the 
Stocks remarks that in Sind it is regarded as tough, and is 
demand ** 

C. Rothii, Item fcj* Schuli I FI. Sr. Jnd* IV., 138. 


other species, 
in consiaerable 


MEDICINS. 

1941 


FOOD. 

1942 

TIMBER. 

1943 

1944 


ndui, gundl, 
ID ; Narvtllt, 

< , rjl t Dale. 


C, 1944 
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CORDIA 
M yxa. 


cu«. 

IW 

1933 

Fionfi. 

1934 


MtMCWtU 

1935 


POOI>. 

Fruit. 

1936 


FODDER. 

1938 


The Scbesten Frolt. 


rf. t*9l fm f Pa»„ .Tr.. XUl., >j, IVA. jff 

SwiilA, Iht 

M*,!.*'/ tijf ,tA. 

_».i. i.* I I _ ■ V' *“ •» « S.iU Itsm’c 

'■ ■ 'o^nooUtt, 

' ' ■ * inara), Cen* 

iMi, anu .auuKt iiittia. 

Mr. Atkinson sa^i il culti^nteil throughout the phiini: }i w’tW 
afont; the H»m4tv)as, and floyrcrs »n M.ireh and AprtL the fruit ripenlnff 
m M.ny to 

Gum.--^itd tr^’Ictd n gum In TWjpulSna, 

Dye ~Or. MeOann ilatn in hJ> /v/ory cn iht ptts of Utrgit} {f'f. ji, 
yS»a«if lh.1i the green leaves of th« tree art* in D.nrjilinf* used in 
d)e}np..nfong«itft Mortoda Uoctoria. In the N.-W. I’rovmccs the juice of 
the fruit IS med at a dje (AtiiHion, Eton.rrcJ., Si)' 

~ * . * , • .» ft «, 


the dried fruu is v.i(ucd on account 0} ms munuginous nnuiuutiu ubiiiui* 
cent properties " " In largo quantities it is given }n bilious affections as 
a Isxauvc." "Ooihkmdsof fruu when diy arc shrivelled, and of the 
colour of a dry prune.** The pulp of C. obtlqua can be separated from 
the nut, that of C. Myxa cannot ; on s.a\ving through the nut a heavy dis- 
agreeable smell is observed ** {J)ymoek). The kernels are a good remedy 
for ringuorm. Mr. Baden Powell sa)s the leaves arc useful as an appli- 
” ’ ’ ’ ’ - Mr. Atkinson remarks : The juice of 

• il « given mirripcs. The^baxk and also 


cooling, and oemuicctii vw. u. ^ 1 

Food.— The fruit grows in clusters and consists of a drupe, the pulp 
of which is soft and clamniy. . j , » *. 

“ The fruit when ripe is eaten by the natwes and also piCMCu . 
the smell of the nuts when cut >s heavy and disagreeable; the taste of 
the kernels is like th.it of filberts** [Drurf), . . 

In a report on Chanduka in Smd (1847), it « stat^ ^hal the fruit, 
..rV'trh “ contains n great deal of mucilage, is eaten sa) s 

Dymoefe 

. ' . . ■ 7-7S m the 

^^FodderlShe leaves .w given to cattle as fodder. 'Ihelac insect 
feeds on this plant (/nrf.an Forcdtr. Vtll.^S^^^^ ^ 

Structure 0 ■ ■ ■■ mtacked 


its softness, »t 1 
by insects. It 

c. 1938 


is readily attacked 
un-stocks, and agri- 
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The Sebestcn Pnut. 


CORDIA 

Rothii. 


cultural implerricnts; in Bengal for canoes It miplit betricd for tea* 
boxes. It makes an excellent ^cl In a report of Chanduka in Smd 
0847), It IS stated that “the wood is used tor sword sheaths " The 
oantals regard the wood as speciaHy useful for yokes, as ft does not 


( ' ‘ , X ,* 

the wood IS used to procure fire by friction. Mr. Atkinson says of the 
Norlh.Wcstcrn Provinces tlial the leaves are used as plates, and that the 
viscid pulp of the fruit is used as birddime. 

Cordta obUqua, BV/d 

This IS the larger Spbestpv according to Stocks, Dymock, Birdwood, 
&.C., C. Myxa. being the lesser, but the vernacular names given would 
imply the reverse to be the case 

C-> r> c 

• Hind , Chhoio hohnaan, Ubno , 

• igputaf, tahtUn, Pens , 
lu II, ubc , 0‘iHi*^hnat,gaaiiundt,9ar9und,Zvz , Cxdurl, Sind, 
09rgtna,lhyu naruvtli Tam , C^inaa'Acluku.cktHtta meHera^thtUu, 
Tat, , Kott*. MAtAY ,T«i»a,fanMn,BtiRM 
p. —*■**•' - . . r 

d f' ' 

I • . ... . . 

r* * , . 

dapeller *' ‘ 

Refereoces — , FI M, Bd CBC, tpS, Brandis.For FI, 

^ i « Oalt & C'is Bamb FI 

• ymeei Mat Mtd W tnd , 

Birdwood, Bomb Pr , Jj, 

^ Habitat.— Found in Western India (especially Guzerit), from the 

* 1 • r’ - " Trt 

■■■ ■ I ■ id 

• regarded as a demulcent ’ ^ ' 

Speaal Opinion —"The fruit in its raw stale contains a gum used 
beneficially m gonorrhcea" ( 4 ssi Surgeon T M Chose, Meerut) 

Food— The fruit is eaten, and in the Deccan is generally known as 
bhokar Or Dymock says the flowers and fruit were eaten m Khandesh 

during the famine of 1877 78 

Structure of the Wood — Very much like that of the other species 
Stocks remarks that in Sind it 15 regarded as lough, and is in considerable 
demand 


DOMESTIC. 

1939 


1940 


C. Kothii, TdSm id Schuli / Ft Br lad, IV, t^S 


MEDICINE 

1941 


POOD 

1942 


TIMBER. 

1943 

1944 


C. 1944 






tkf Av 


conniA I 

vcstUfl. I 


r.r«. 

3915 

rtnfir. 

X9J9 


Hrrjasjr. 

X9J7 

rooo. 

lOlK 

TiKci-n, 

X949 


1950 


MCDlCINt*.. 

i9Sr 


TIMDER, 

1952 


1953 


C«ri«cf 

iui>:u!;— \ Nh-?v,\w. a-t 

w. iM . 1 1. V I, . 

r»B'n.— TJ*’ I w -I- !•«!. jJof fj ji fj'n »*•'. S m r— t >• 

r'''pvr,| at (*-/"* 4r»p, lofM ft ^( ft,, p 

i\ ii *'Atnl •'Ir x • f V'n l,» |»^ p.,v,. a^,| p, {Vc C'i’^ w» <.h 

ftU'I'-l f?fT^ It. • * ^ 

Fi>rr— T^'!'^-rv-|ft•f, I i-fc a civ,?,^ e*-y, f’-r. 

»> <'j u h‘ T r.Tjv. Qu'hantn. t>i » % v.:S ' 

r/ |»- « »^w«.V if Ceria 

^ii^S r'" I t-r »f Sv^*"? 

iV I*-'" Ki'ii tv«ift-'*i a*{fl‘'^frj r-rr^^t'c*, 

a"rn» »nr‘l 01 a cA'p*!-. * * 

re<^ --T1 - ftui It r.'i'rfi !;* iff r^Mfrr si^tl It rkVrt!. 

Sln»f ■!••■.•*.• ■ 

tn^n^r ■ i . .1 

POWCtl ■ * • tm t • ■ 

n'«;jcp' ‘ "i| . « . . * • , ’ 

Cordia vesiita, //.vl./ t' n.; f7. Hr. It’., /r, ,}-j. 

V<re.— AV«»}/. !>./ Kit faimJ*, //», /»4/VI, filifa, aJ^nU 

RefffeBe«« 

/t/ti-M-t. /Tww. /Vs/., /f; /74//<f />*fW, rs. 

} I .. * . • • •• - - .— .I «},e tract, frum 

, . otfrr ip«ir<, and ^vlifn ripe 

{« an article of /<ickI ( it H contJdcrnJ i>ctipr lh'»n iMx of C. Myxs. Mr. 
Aifclnion sntci tl»e nowera appear in inrinK anti the fruit npcr»t m 
, . • pulp whith u 


• appearance to 

that oI C. Macitodll. ciiciu i.ui M ■• ■ ' ocusronallj; 

intcrniptcil 1 It u ttrong nnU n uttJ (or «liccl onii « 


CORDAGE AND ROPES. 

M.inv fibres are used for this purpose; irrfact, the rutrses of Ir^rEl are 
never at a l«s svl.en In the (orestV to find a 

«r •» •trtnr' or rone. The majonl> ol sucii pianis arc 


serve the purpose of a #tnng or r^Os 
more or less used locally ” s * J 
sider.ibie number arc of • * . • 

tiie follottiiip list have bee •' •_ ' ' ^ 

the fibre-yieltlmR plants fiti^-r.^. ^ • ‘ 
hold .n position of commcrcul importance ( 
importance than •) ;— 

• Abre/na auffusta. 

Abntilon asUtlcum. 

A. Avicenn®. 

•• Agave amerfeana. 

Alnus nltida (bridge ropes). 

Aftocarpus Lakoocha. 

Arundo Katka< 

C. 1953 


ijont> t 
f rptifs or cords; a con» 
■•. '.• inst the n.nmcs in 
. ■ s tno* to indicate 

■ ■ , r the fibres « hich 
» • ' indicating greater 


Bauhlnla anguloa. 

B. racemosa. 

• B. Vahlil. 

BIxa OreHana. 

Bcehmeria macrophylla (fishing 
•• B. nivea. . 

Bombax malabaricum. 
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Cordage; Conander. 


cobiandrum 

sativum. 


Borassas {libe]hIoani5. 

Broussonetfa papynfera. 

Butea frondosa. 

Calamus RoUng. 

• Calotfopis gigantea (string). 

•* Cannabis satira. 

Cateya atborta. 

Caryota ureoa. 

Chatncerops Ritchiana, 

•* Cotos nutifeia (coir J. 

* Cofchonis, sp. (]Utc). 

Cordia Myjea. 

C. Rottivi. 

Ctbtalaiia Burhia. 

•• C. juncea (Sunn-hcmp). 

Daahne papyracea. 

Debregeasla bicolor (fishing lines). 

D. leucophylla 
D. longpfolta. 

• Desmodium Wi*foIiura. 

Dofflbeya ombeUata. 

Edgeworthta Gardoeni. 

Enolaiaa spectabiha< 

Ficaa bea^teasis 

* Gerardioiabeterophvlfa. 

Goetum scaadeas (fishing nets). 

•• Gossypiunj, sp. (cotton). 

Grewia estatica. 

G oppositifoUa. 

* Kardwiclua bioata. 

Beheteres laora. 

• • Hibiscus canoabinus 
H. esculentus, 

H tiliaceus. 

Holostenuna Rheedei. 

♦Ischcemum angu5tifolium(»=PoIJinia 
Laportea crenulata. enopoda). 


l,epUdeaia Spartium. 

* (.inuni usitatissfmum (iTix). 

* Mafachra capitata. 

Waoutia Puya (fi'-hmg nets). 
Marsdefiia Royieh 

M. teoacissima (fishing lines) 
Meiochia vciutma. 

Memonalis pentandra. 

Monoga pferygosperma. 

•• MusatexUUs (Manilla hemp). 
Ocimum Basilicum. 

Odioa Wodier. 

Orthanthera vimiaea. 

Pcedena fcetida. 

Pandaous odoratisslmus, 

Parrotia jAcqotjnontutoa (brt^go 
Penploca apbylla. ropes) 

PbftQix paludosa. 

P. sylvestris. 

* Phormium feoaae. 

Ponzoltta Tuaioea. 

* Sacchamm Monja. 

S spoataoeum 

* Saosenerla zeylaaica* 
Ssrcocblamys pulcbemma. 

* Sesbaoia aculesta. 

S sogrpijca. 

Sida rbombifolta. 

Silk— >Tasar and Eri ore sometimes 
used for fishing lines 

* Sterculia viliosa. 

Thespesia Lampas. 

T. populnea. 

Urena (oba(a 

ViHebrunia appendiculata (ropes, 
stnt7gs — fishing lines). 

Yucca gloriosa (lines) 


CORIANDRUM,i;/«« , Geit Pi , 1 , 926 

The name ol this genus comes from Kdpt$ a bug, m allottoti to the 


Ci 5 /^, Umdeluferi. 
Coriandrum sativum, Zmn , Fl Sr, Ind , 11 , yiy , Wtghi, Ic, 

CORZlADER. 

^erQ»-—D^anj’o or dtmwjo, Hikd , Dhatte, BE^c , Dhattya, dhana (the 


C. 1954 


SGC 


CORDIA 

vcstita. 


GUH 

ms 


riBRE. 

1940 


WEDICIVE. 

1947 

FOO&. 

.A 

1949 


1950 


NEDICINK 

I95t 


TIMBER. 

1952 


1953 


/Jif/wwffM iy /ftp T'ecnomic 


Cofdt^e nnd Rop«f 


’'v of North-\Vt,i. Ccnini md 
Slock. 

prcf°rMTi*ro,ml 'f'"" ''•’■c'". rcporlrd lobe 

Tl f, ShlM '"•fol'o-otad-Ci.cIlrer o( n.roio D.itncl, 

cxudrrfremit " ' " Poocond picWed, i, 1, ib- gum which 

•’■'c'- Jicld. a crane grej. while but fibre. 
-.1."-’ • r* “P* Bochamn, in hi. ■ journej’ throoch Mjsorc.’ 
f , , I * . '**^7 the narauli or Cordia augaiU* 

•'•,1 "* .* * ' “ rndfoi'j*. 

and.^,«dV,"nKirKl^.''‘ '* ' '■* asirmRcrn propertiw, 

»- frmi u cnicft bs i|,e poorer chsses nnd «« .ilso pickled. 

•*• * t/«d for fuel, 

lents. Baden 

I ^ * * ‘ tnakinjj car* 

rjage poles Stocks sn>s the wood of the hyar is much used m Smd. 


Cordia vestita, 7M f.ktTh ; 77. Br. M,IV^ ,j 9 . 

Syn — G^KAtON \KSTtTUu, DC, 

Vern— Atmti, karH, I*#.^ A«m pami»t fin, fndtk, tfi$nla, ajanla 
iaifula, U^f ia, llisp 

References —Grflrtdij, Far FI, 33^ f Camilr, Xtan Ttni , tjtf 
Athnsan, Eton Fraa, A'^tF /*, F, St f Badrn PewU, Ff Pr,S?S 
Habitat— A stf^U deciduous tree of the sub'Himihjin tract, from 
the Jhelum to the Sarda River and Oudh 

Medicine — Fruit used simdnrl} to the other species, and when npe 
IS on ariicfe of food, it is considered belter thin that of C Myra Mr. 
Atkinson stUcs the flowers appear in spring and the fruit ripens in 
the runs He remarks that Che Iruit is full of a pelatinous pulp which is 
commonly eaten and considered Tcfrcshing 

Structure of the V/ood—lhc wood js yer> similar m appearance to 
that of C. Macleodll, except that the concentric lines are occasionally 
interrupted} rt is strong w used /or n heel and wrU-work. 


CORDAGE AND ROPES 

Many fibres arc used tor this purpose! lalact, the natives of India are 
never at n loss when in the forests to find a plant the bark of which will 
serve the purpose ot a string or rope The majority o£ such P'anls 
moreorle.s ised locally in the nreparilion o! rojes or cords, n con- 


indicating gitaai 


more or less used locally in the preparation 
siderable number are of commercial imp 
the following list have been placed one or 
the fibre yielding plants frequently used 
hold a position of commercial importance ( 
importance than •) — 

Bauhiaa anguina, 

B racemosa 
• B Vahlu. 

Bixa Orellana. u « 

Bcehmena macrophylla (fishing 
•* B nivea. nets/. 

Bombax malabarlcum. 


* Ahroma augusta. 
Abatilon asiatlcum. 

A Avicennos 
** Agave americana 
Alnus Bitida (bridge ropes). 
Artocarpus Lakoocha. 
Arundo Karka 


C 1953 
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Coriander. 


CORIARIA 

nepalensis. 


been indicated by the formula CioHnO, and is therefore isomeric with 
horneol. By abstraction of the elements of water (by means of phospho- 
ric anhvdnde) this is converted into an oil having an offensive odour 

C|oH,, [Pharmacosr.t t> jjo). F • - ” * ** **■ ' T— 

found Conander sccos to conta J ‘ 

§“ Conandcf fruit contains al 's* * 

lorneol, a fixed oil, is also prt • . • • ' ' 

being submitted to distillation” (Profettor Warden, Calentta). 

Medicine. — The medicinal properties alributed to this plant are 
manj. — namely, carminative, reirigerant, diuretic, tonic, and aphrodisiac. 
The dried fruit and the volatile oil arc used as an aromatic stimulant in 


MEDICIKE. 

1956 


rosebuds,^ cardamoms, cubebs, almonds, and a'httic black pepper; it is | 


with good results {.enatrwan Vast (tnd). Assistant iar^rou, Ueneral 
Hospital, ijoical Pindi.Panjab) “The roasted ftuil s generally used" 

(Dr Bensley, Civil Surgeon. Rajshahye) “A strong decoction of the 
seeds with milk and sugar to taste, is given m cases of bleeding piles " 

(D R Thomson, M D ,C I E , Surgeon Major. Madras) “Useful as 
aromatic, stimulant, and carminative” (T M Sktreore, Ctvtl Surgeon, 
Moorshedabad) “ It is reputed as an anlibihous remedy ” (T N Chose, 

Assistant Surgeon, Meerut) “Cold infusion of seeds found to be very 
useful in colics of children, powder 0 / fried seeds” fShtb Chnnder Bhat’ 
iacharji, Assistan* Surgeon, In Civil Medical Charge Chanda. Central 
Provinces) 

Food — Eaten hy the natives as a vegetable. The seeds are umver- FOOD 
sally used as a condiment, and form one of the ingredients in curry. ^957 

Ihey are also employed in confectionery, and lor flavouring spirits. 


CORIARIA, Ltnn ; Gen. PI, /, 

Coriaria nepalensis, Wall., FI. Sr. ind, //., 44, Corwre^. 

Vern — //asvri I- u , - ^ » . 1 - C4 

bears the fc ’ ... 

Shili. haul • m . ’ . ' 

phapharchor • • , , . ’ . 

ru.pajerra. 1 • ' 

Re^rences.— firaarfij. For FI , 128 1 Kura, For. FI Burnt , II , sSt t\ 
Uanitlej Man Ttmh , ssj , Stewart,Fb PI ,N;Attehison, Cat Pb and ( 

C. 1958 


1958 
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CORIANDRUM 

sativ-um 


Corlacderr 


References — W »fltfui,lSdCBC,T]2} Voigt, Hort. SuK Cal , 33, 
Ft , Supp , { SUyarl, Pb PI , lOS ; Flora An^ 


Batttn, i79;SpoHi, Fneyctop , 1420, tSoP; Bal/ouf, Cyclop , Cjj , llrfa- 
tury of Boi , jj// Morton, Cyclop Agn,S4SS4Jf Vrr, Die Jndus, 
Arts and Menu/., pap. 

Habitat.— A cultivated plant found all over India It seems to be 
sown at various seasons m the diKereot provinces and regions of India, 
In Bengal it is grown during the cold season s Roxburgh says this is the 

I r '1 r*" * #c 

f, - , . ' ’ ’ ‘ . 

• t* •• • . 

*. •* ‘f — •i.l r.i I Oimualult IS, pWliapSy 

• ‘ • • • “Conanderrsgfown 

• . , IS mixed with ttppatn 

cotton and sown broadcast m October and ripens in January j occasion- 
ally It IS grown as a garden Cfq> from June to Seplembe^ watering once a 
week being 'ufficieni. The seed is about joto iziband the outturn is 
■ . , ' • less, but IS sup- 

, , . • , and Edgeworth 

■ ■ •• • • • ^Hflit-wjld state." 

Atkinson and several other writers allude to it as a crop met with in the 
t^iwtb-Westcvn Provinces, ood m Kum5on it 15 stated to npen in May. 


inces. inis wauc is a»s«« „ u. . ^ 

. «v',»,ncy ,n thr bpcinmne of the present century, tne seed (or to be 


the yield oemg .luoui * 

groikn In various otherparts 
proportion ol the world’s sup, , • * 

drawn from India. Amshe states that in 


lut a faroie 
been tor 
the beginning of the 


OfU I ■ ’ j • 

1955 I _ . ■ " :■ ;; 

c. 1955 
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The Comas 




Com — 1 term often specifically Tpplicd to Avena satira, but gcnencally 15)^3 
pi\cn to all culliNitccl Bras«es wnich \icld fannacrous grain*, such as 
\\ heat, Maire, Barley, Oats, Ac \\hcn ground. Corn is designated 
flour or meal See Arena Vol I > 1631 

Corn-flag, see Ins 
Com-Indian, see Zea Mays 

Com-Si!k — the s IWy stigmata of Zea Mays, from which a medicinal pre- 19^4 
paration is made See Zea 

CORNUS, Linn , Gen PI, I, 950 1965 

[/ 122 , CORNACF^ 

Cornus capitata, Wall, FI Cr Jnd, Vol 

Syn — DE^T>I^MtA FB\GlrERA, £,« 

^tra ^TMommoI, Ikarbal, lharsar, thest, hamaur, hamera, Hisd , 
yum&iit, Lefoia, Tharsar, fhett, Ps , Bamaurd, KuuaOK 
References — Brandtt, For n , 3S3, GamlU, Man Ttmi , 313, S/esart, 

Ph Pt , til, Atnslte, Mat tnd , U, 4%4p 0 Shovgknttiy, Beng 
Oispeni V MS 0 Shoughnttty Btng Pharm , 40, Atkinten, Been 
Prod ,V ,7S, Treasury of Bot , 333 

Habitat— A small deciduous tree of the Himila^a, from the Boas to 
Bhutin, between 3 500 and 8,000 feet met with also in Khasia hills, where 


1 I 

the lower hot \allejs growing along with the berberry 

Food —Dr Stewart sajs that the npe fruit is sweetish, and is ap 
patently made into a presene and eaten by the natnes It resembles a 
strawberry somewhat in external appearance, and ripens in October 
Structere of the Wood — Whitish, with redd sh brown heartwood, 
warps m seasoning, very hard, close grained, used only for firewood 

C. macrophylla, IVall, FI Br Ind, Vol IF ,^4^ 

"Mtn^—hasir kackir haleo allian haddi harru Hang kandara, kaksh 
kachur, koehan kagsha ruthia Hind , ATanrfar, Hazara, Ha{fo,Pz , 



%mble ilan Timb 312 
Oitpens 375 , 0 Skaugh 
Pt , S 7 S Atkinson, 


Habitat— A tree, 40 to 50 feet high, frequent in the Himalaya, from 
the Indus to Bhutdn, between 3 000 and 8,000 feet , found by the writer 
in Manipur It flowers in May and June 


* Cornus fionda, alluded to as havng a aedciaat barW, lery similar in its 
properties to the bark of Melia Azadirachta 

C. 1972 
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WOOD 

1968 

1969 
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Dtcihmry i>/ the Becnomte 


CORrARM " ^ 

nc palcnsts. CorUrf*. 


O'^law^Afiftiv, tirnji, Pitffnt , rjot Cf ffuni^. 

s Piittnu ijM Iff. }f.3i.* lJa,lfn 
f f., /tfiitftitn, /ftm. Out., 74-i,; Cytl-'i',, Stit 

Trraiuryp/iLt.f^t, ' 


TAN. 

1059 

FOOtfkftd 

FO&DER. 

i 960 


MEOterKE, 

11361 


HabllM.— A (IroUu'MM Jbrub nr smnJ} irte cl ihc a/lff }yitr.ih}.‘i 
from tJjc JniJu» jo phai.tn, .t^cendinp to S.onty feet jn the SonhAVesi and 
JO feel jn StkKim. Utunliuted lo Manipur, tlufm.n, aft<l Vumn. 

In Simi.a i!n^ common shrub flo»«r8 m Februnrj .amj March, but m 
ifurma nol t\U May. The abuntlancc of thtj plant seems lo have been 
the cause ot the name Mussoorlc heiojr S>vcn to the Nortii-WcSfcrn IVov* 
tneCs Kill station; Altnora, the capital of Kutnnon, being in a hhc 
rn.anncr the xern.acniar name for Rsmeic acetosa. 

Tan.— An p.arts of the phini are rich in astringent acitls which might 
be U'cd for t.ar\ning or for tljting. 

Food and Fodder*— “The branches are brov^sed by sheep. The fruit 
is % cry insipid but »s eaten, alibougU at times it is reputed to cause thirst 
and colic’' (Dr Sfeaart). 

Medicine.— Leases arc s-tld to be used to adufteratc senna, and to act 
' * The seeds are stated to 


TIMBER. 

;1962 


hich occur in the works of 


\ - “oeties being used a» a utu 

. ..... . ^ . . . .. . Currter's sumach or 

■ : . • pToiin as an ornamemaf 

' . ■ ^en empiojed as a btaek 

<fje, and acre at one time ctirrjsjvcJy used an an adulterant in Scnn.i. 
Much has been written of the poisonous properties of the Neu Zeahno 
species, the Toot-poison— Coriatta rusofoU*. Mr. Lander Lindsay gives 
an efaborare account of the properties of that pfant in ffte Derftsfr Jmy 
Foreign Medico.C|i>rurgicaJ Review (tRCs;, p. tS3v 1S68 p. 465). 
M. Biban attributes the pmson of the fruit to an actise principle, uhich 
he has called conamyrtin, the coroposctloo of which is represented by the 
formula CjoHasOjo a substance wnhetj with the glucosides. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand extract an intoxicating oev^rage 
from the pulp of the fruit. 

Professor Warden of Calcutta has furnished thefollovung oner note 
reffardmir Coriaria:— “The Coriarift rastSfoUa seeds contain a resmous 
. . ' ‘ • . Jw. _ ..../-...i to a cat, after 

, ' . , . ■ h.however.fhe 

aited by cattle 

V 

j' .... ■ . noheortMcoch 

■ . • , marked ; it might he used 

for boxes and smalt articles At present u is only used for firewood, but 
as such to a large extent in (he Simla District* 


* kt(t<encnv> the AIcdltenaiKao of N«vr Ztaiaoi *p«elc*. 


C. 1962 
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Corundum or Emery Stone. CORYDALIS 

Govaniana. 


(arbeltteen. The finest quality of Corundum is perhaps that obtained 

between Pi ’ " ’ • r.-.- . 

sidered by T.* ' ■ • • • ■ . . • 

p. 20: am I ■ . • ' • ■ 

of the Man , • , V ' * ■ • ■ ; 

cr>staUired C ■ ■ . • : 


« ' ' * . ' tone lb aibu ! epui leu as uccui- 

■ ■ « i ' jthem India, the localities are 

J ■ ‘jalem district, Mysore Stale, 

. it, . ^ Arcot district, Kistna and 

Godavari, and Hyderabad territory, and on into the Central Provinces. 
*‘lhe uses to which Corundum is put, when powdered, are iveJl known, , 
The consumption in India must be considerable, though possibly it was I 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ '>y 

■ ■ . ‘ , . • * , are I 

to be found scattered throughout India. To what extent Indian 
' * I • . -.4 .vfy jtnown, but it 

for which the emery 
f to a monopoly at one 1 
don’^ (See Manual of\ 
V-y 4^49; Manual o/l 

Coiptbafore, p, 33)4 ^mery is said to be largely exported to Dofnb.iy | 
(Madras Manual of Admmtiratiant //., ^Ss Settlement Reperl of Upper 
Codavery Diet,, 43 ; Balfour, C^tlopeodta of India, StS), 


1979 


CORYDALIS, linn.t Gen. Pl.,/.,SS‘ 

[III., /. 16, f. 2 ; FwtARtACte, 
Corydalis Govaniana, IVall; 17 . Ur. Ini., Vol. /., 134 / Roylt, 

Vem. — Dhilkts, bhuthsi, lliNo. & Deno.i Bfiulaiesl. Sans. (Dutt. 
Mat. Mei. Utud.) 

Some doubt seenu to prevail as to the source of the budlbet of the druff 
shops. Stewart says that in the RaW basin that name is gfren to (he 
root of a Ptychotls. 

References.— Sfrtpflrf, Pi. PL, 10, top.- Pharyn. Ind , ay , O'Shavsknettf, 
Ben/;, Dupenx,, tSsi (/. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind,, 9^4. 


I9SO 


( 





and .'illowed to c%’aporote spontaneously, deposits abundant crystals of 
the alkali, termed Cor^ialia. ” 

' ' ' — 

• ' ■ ■ the 

' ich 

• • ■ ■ rtn 


MEDJCIKE, 

Root. 


IpSX 


Corydalla. 


.If.' I ■ - - . rid 

root, u«ually sold as ARlsTOLOCitt* root,and used chiefly as an external 

C. 1982 
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Dictimmry of the Ccoiioimc 


CORUNDUM. 


Emftiy Stone 


Cornus oblonga, Wall; FI. Hr. Ini, if 

Kosawah, Kamol. talar, ianhal.r, 

nthmas—Branan, Far. 11,253, Knr,, For FI . I . S 4 S I Gortllr, 
jfan Tmh, Stfnart, Pi PI, ttif O’Shauehntssy, Seng 
O Shauj^httessy, Seng PharM,3p, B^dta plviS, Pi. 

tree o? the outer HtmiJaya, from the Indus (o 
Bhutd^ between 3.000 and 6 ,<^ feet , met wtth also m the Martaban 
HfJJs, Burma, between 4,000 and 7,000 feet (l^ure) 

Stnicture of the Wood.-— Pmkish-white, hard^ even-ffrained, \Narps 
and has an unpleasant scent. ^ 

C. sangfutnea, Ztnn / Fi Br Tnd, II, 744. 

The Dogwood, Dogberry, or Hounds’ Tree, a name given m con- 
sequence of a. decoction of the baric having been formerfy used 
for washing mangy dlogsj sometimes also called the Cornel 
Tree 

References Ft ,iS3,Gmn6(e,i{an Ptmi ,ZfatO’Shaug^•• 

■neay, Seng DtsPens , SJS &Shaugknessy, Seng Pharm , 39, CoeU, 
OiliandOilteedStSS, Smtlh,Dte, /J 5 
Kabitit-- A. shrub or small tree found m Europe, Siberia, and m 
Kashmir, in the last-mentioned country at 7,000 feet in altitude. The 
writer found the plant also mowing near a village in ChumbaState, but 
U may there have been only cultivated The >oung shoots are red in 
spring, and the leaves turn of that colour m autumn , hence the specific 
name tnven by botanists 

’ ” ^ From the bf'tck 

lurning in lamps 
I cherry—Comus 

roas ciita, a shrub ot Europe anu Nokiu-iii a j<. ..ontatn an useful 

Oil These facts would seem to suggest that the Indian species should 
be more carefully examined, as they also may be found to nfford oils 
Structure of the Wood —Hard, much valued in Europe for the 
manufacture of small articles such as tooth-picks, butchers* ske»*ers, S.c 
It IS valued as affording an admirable charcoal for gunpowder 

Coromandel or CaUmandcr-Wood, see Diospytos guasita and 
O. tursuta. 

Coroxylon Griffithu, a mispnnt which appears m Balfour's Cyclopadta 
and m the writings 0! other authors. See Caroxyloa and also Haloxylon 

Corrosive sublimate, see Mercury 

Corundum, 

Eheby Stone, L'EnERiji^r., Schmergel, Germ , Smerjc- 

Lio, I/al 

HiKU , Santada, Guj 

This, the industrialformof the mineral, is a granular 'ilumina, with 
which a small amount of magnetic iron is associated It « very /r«/y 
distributed among the ctystaHine nxks of Southern India, but the 
localities where itfs sufficiently abundant for mdastnal work arc few and 

C 1978 
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Comndam or Emeiy Stone. 


CORYDALIS 

Govaniana. 


far between. The finest quality of Corandem is perhaps that obtained 

* r.-. . , . pplyiscon- 

■■ CSI, V., 

In Part IV. 

■ ■ varieties •. 

c rcxks of 
n immense 
I as occur- 
calities ore 
' ' sore State, 

^ ..istna and 

Godavari, and Hyderabad territory, and on into the Central Provinces. 
“The uses to which Comndiun is put, when powdered, are well known. 
The consumption in India must be considerable, though possibly it was 
larger formerly than it is at present, as the trade of the native armourer is 


1979 


Coimfiatoret p, 33) Emery is said to be largely exported to Bombay 
{itairas Manual of AdmtnttiraUon, II ^ 38: Settlement Report of Upper 
Codavery Dili., 43 s Balfour, Cyehpcedta of Indta, 816). 


CORYDALIS, Linn.: Gen P!,I,sS- 

[111 , / t6,/. 2 : Fior ARiAcfr®. 
Corydalis Govaniana, Wall: PI Be I”d , VoU 1 , 124 ; Poyle, 

Vem — BhuUsis, bhutkest, Hiwo & Deko , Bkutalen, Sans (Dull, 
Sfal Sled Bind) 

Some doubt seems to prersil as to the source of the budkhts of the drup 
shops Stewart says (hat in the RaW basin (hat name is ^ven to the 
root of a Ptychotis. 

References.— S/rwart./’t PI, to, tog Pkarm Ind.ts, O'Shaughnetty, 
Beng Diipens , iSs; U C Dull, Slat Sled H\nd,2g4 
Habitat — A small herbaceous plant, found in the North-West Himd- 

I t ’ 

V- ■ . ' ' ■ A.O 


and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, deposits abundant crystals of 
the alkali, termed Corydalia ” 


m solution to dogs without inconvenience.” 

<*The Corydalis tuberosa and fabacea in Europe have a bitter aend 
root, usually sold as Aristolocum root,and used chiefly as an external 

C. 1982 


h It 
the 
rich 
^iven I 


1980 


UEDICINE, 

Root. 

1981 

Corydalia, 

1982 
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DCeiiottaty of (he Cconomte 



The Eiuopem Hdicl. 


.'jpphc.ntion lo indoirnt lumorf. T^c arri.ill qmntity in our po^s'^sifon 
nlonc prevciuctl llie Cor^./u/irt nnd frorn bcjnr extensively tried 

»fi tfie treitmcnt o\ apue. Jhc cUemtait properties o' the sn/ts nrr 
cioselj nnnto:»ous to those of nforphia and amrcoifne; an inlcrcstmK 
net, as It strcnRihtni the rcsemWance already delected by botxnists 
between the PArwrnACpji: and rosuRPA., ” It ml^hl be added also thit 
the rchtjon of these orders to the RsM/vruttCB/f, through CoptU and 
lo UFRurRioR-r through the bcrlwrry or rasotil extract, is similarly borne 
out b^ their chemical and mediaml properties, (See the next spixies 
nnd compare with the remarks tjndcr Coptls Tecta, C. No X78g, and 
Berberis Lycium, B. No. 460; also pjcrorhira Korroa). 

The Turkej*corn or Turkewpea (Corydalii formosa) contains in it» 
roots, necordmg to Mr, W. T. Worien, the alkaloid corydaline, formic 
acid, bitter extractive, an acrid resin with vohiilc oil, a tasteless rosin, 

- t -«t „ ,1 

■ ■ idcr, 
oh oh 
ning 

• • • ' , for 

the alkaloid {Coridahne) found in the European species— Coryiahe 
tuberosus. 

The roots of all these plants .are supposed to be tonic, diuretic, and 
alterative, and arc prescribed in syphilitic, scrofulous, and cutaneous 
affections, in the dose of from ro to 30 grams. The drug is also often 
used in the form of a decoction or tincture. 


Corydalis ratnosa, fro//, /*/. Br^Ind,, 12$, 

Dr. Aitchlaon, in his Flora of the Kurnm Valley {Linnxan Soe. ^our , 
XIX, poge i4s)> says that m Kuf.am this common HimdlayaTi scrambling 
annual is employed medicinally by the natives m the treatment of eje 
diseases, like all other plants with \cllow sap It is there called mamfran. 


diseases, like all other plants with yellow sap It is there called mamfran. 
It would be interesung to know if this plant is used medicinally in othw 


t • - .f N : 

CORYLUS, Tourn./ Gen. PI., 

Corylus Avellana, Xinn. / Cupulifer® 

The European Hazel. 

Vem.— Fjrtdail, hindai, HiKO , Pers ; Chalgoia, PERS 
References,— FI ,494^0<tml{e, ^fan Ttm6 ,390 1 OS^atigA- 
rtessy, Beng, Dissent, ^09; V, S, Dispens , l5tA Ed, pjT ; Baden 
FczBell,Fb Pr.,268,^S> 

Habitat— Found in England, France, and eastward to the Caucasus 

and in Asia Minor Alluded to by some authors as cuftivat^^on^me 

■ ' ^ - semi- 

' . . , S . ' . « ! tonic, 


India are prooauiy an oouiun-u ,i«m* l— i . , 

C. 1987 ' 


in the 
•Central 


Products oj India. 


S?5 


The Fftn Palm of South India. 


CORYPHA 

umbracutifera. 


Coiylus Colurna, Lvm. 


19S8 


Syn — C tACESA, HaW 

Vern,— JiiEtAW , vinya, ihanioht 

Kashuik and Ch\ub^s CKe*(\BS SkurU, tkaroU, lanfulu, geh, 

ban Sutlej, Kapin, bkeita baiam, Kumaos, 5Airo{, umiiiu \Li 
yAan^^f, KAhQRA. 

References — Brandu, For jl/ai* Timh ,3^;S(rxaTt, 

Pb PI, tot , Indian Fortiltr, JK , tV 7 , Bndm Povflt, Pb. Pr., 579, 
Atitntort, film Out , 7;S; Coete, Oil* and Otisreds, J?. 

Habitat. — A rnodcrate sized tree of the Nofth*Wesl Himdltj.T, be- 
tween 5, sooand xo, 000 feet. The flowers appear in March and Apnl, and 
the fruit mjcns in the rams. "The trees bear e\er) third jear, andjield 
a crop sufficient for export to the plains ** (dtiinron). 

Oil — Tlierc seems no reason to doubt but that an od could be pre- 
pared from this species of hazel as well as from the European nut No 
tneniion is. hovic\-cr, made of (he naiises of India extraclinp oil from j(, 
aUhoujjh the plant is sufTiciently abundant in the temperate forests, so 
much so as to bestrew the ground for mtles with the nuts 

Mediane.— The nuts arc not uncommon m dnig-scllcrs' shops, being 
considered tonic* 

Food-— The nuts arc smTller than the European sanctv, but .nrc 
nearly as good, and arc largcl) eiten, being exported from the sanous 
lull stations m the Himllaja The hazel nuts from Afghinislan and 
liashmlr are much more Iikc the European not, and are recognised by 
Ihc natnes of the plains as distinct from the Himdiixm form It is thus 
probable that the) are either obtained from C. AreUaaa or from a culii- 
\aicd superior stock of C Columa. As seen m the forests in the Simla 
dislricl, the actual nuts are ‘mil! and fTrelj maiurc their kernels, but 
they are encased m a large coarse outer coat and form large succulent 
heads 

Stnicturt of the Wood — rinkish-whitc. moderntely hnrd It is only 
used locall), but it is well grained and does not warp, and descries to be 
belter know n, especialh as manj specimens shew a fine shining gran 
resembling Uird's-eje Maple 


C. ferox, IIjW/ Ganlile, ^Van 7»r*^,jpo 
Vero — Cuffi, Ncrxi, Lanj’ufa, ItlltTlA 
HabiUt — \ «mal! tree of Nepil md Sikkim. 6. x»,» to lo.ftw feel 
Feed —1 fiC fru t is »a»rrrd mitl> 1 pruk>) sup the kernel is rd ble 
Structure of the Wood — !’»i*k »S wh te, mj.lerj'el) liarJ, oen- 
grained 


CORYPHA, /Attn . Gfft. ru III , 9.V 
Cor 5 *pba umbracubfera, /.mn , Paucx 

Tar TALtroT rats or Crrtox and tiii Fan Falx or S;>iT« 

Im'is 

V’erO —Taj /.j •fAa-u'rr,tira ta •. lUnc ; »*’/- 

/—I. iM T*W , 5ie4.A;4«. T»t . MsLsr.l . 

/ 4 • t4 I. Mae , C ^ ttfi 4.4 t^, V.«x j 74.4, ^ 4. , / r •, 

lU m , r« *»» • 4« (k-vi**.. ttfS r W Etj.oii. *•4*1. 

Refettncei, — Aiw* . fl lad Cd t i.*it I ?•» 

r~‘. K* *•' st^ tt,i 

7A»4 'o.^« C>1 j*., Ht,, C * , t mt r..S,tp. t*/ 

AArr.fr, A*,., I.I^ { 1 J^mrk^ tl^ 1*4. t t #/!*» J.*-/* 


C. 1995 


OIL. 

I9S9 


MEDlcmE. 

Null 


XO9O 

ro()B 

NuU 


1991 


WOOD. 

1992 


root). 

fbUtl. 

m. 

tm 


lOOS 




IhffAU.itotl {tcrjfJMituf lyunj in tuc ».0f3rd»Ii» 

tnberoias. 

KMtcWC. T?»^ roof* o/rtU{ffr<epbfif< .it rirpcneJ I*? tonic, «!mfettc, and 

1981 altentue, and are prctcribcil in ^ypiitlulr, jcrofu''’u% anj cutancotij 

,nff?cfton<, In th<*d<wct*f from Jo to p^inj. The dru^' is aWo often 
uted In the form of a decocl*on rr ilnciurt. 


1985 


Corydalis ramosa, ffV/// / 7 . J^r. fnJ., is^. 

, Or, AUfihison, In Ws Ftor-* <*/ Mr Kuram t'»//rr {Ltnn/e^n SjCs yottr., 
' % ,.*..•»» . — liimAl.ij’an scramWin^ 

« • 'in the treatment cd c\c 

• < • is^there cnlW 

. ; <1 .*«' , 

CORYLUS, Tourn. / Gen. PI., ///., 40&. 

C017IUS Avellana, Linn. ,• Cin-irufERj:. 

T«e EiTRorfiAN Hazel. 

Vcm.— fiKrfat, UttJai, IltHO., P«*3.I Chnli'W, pERS. 
HtitiiaCti.'^Br<Xff<i*uF^r.Ft.,494{Camlle, Jfan. Tif»6.,SfO i O'Shau^k- 
nrssy. Bene. Dhpens , top} V, S. Dhpens., iSih Ed., P77 ; BaJfn 
J’owell, Pb. Pr., S 6 S, 3S5. 

■ ■*' i ‘ Caucasus 

• ■ • ■ on the 

iTobahlc 
3 r semi* 


MEDICINE. 

Nuts. 

FOOD. 

Nuts. 

1987 


is tonic, 


i’OOd.— 

sea.port towns. Those carried into the towns of Upper 
India arc probably all obtained front (lie next species. 

C. 19S7 ' 


I in the 
and Central 
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The Fan Palm of Soath India. 


Corylus Colurna, Lxnn. 

Sya— C LACERA, II’aH 


CORYPHA 

umbraculifera. 


1988 


Habitat. — A moderate sized tree of the North-West Himdlija, be- 
tween 5, sooand 10,000 feet. The flowers appear in March and Apnl, and 
the fruit npens in the rains. “ The trees bear everj third j ear, and yield 
a crop sufficient for export to the plains” (Athnson). 

Oil —There seems no reason to doubt but that an oil could be pre- 
pared from this species of hazel as well as from the European nut. No 
mention is, however, made of the natues of India extracting’ oil from if, 
J.UI.- -v «K« ~ temperate forests, so 
• • * nuts 

••• . -sellers’ shops, being 

Food.— The nuts are smaller than the European variety, but are 
nearly as good, and are largely eaten, being exported from tae various 
hill stations in the Himilaya. The hazel nuts from Afghanistan and 
^shmlr are much more like the European nut, and are recognised by 
the natives of the plains as distinct from the Himdlavan form It is thus 
probable that they are cither obtained from C. Avellana or from a culti- 
vated superior stock of C Columa As seen m the forests m the Sinth 
district, the actual nuts are small and rarely mature their kernels, but 
they are encased in a large coarse outer coat and form large succulent 
heads. 

Structure of the Wood —Pinkish-whilc, moderately Inrtl. It is only 
” ' * ’ warp, .and deserves to be 

‘ icw a Tine shining gram 


OIL. 

1989 


MEDICINS. 

Nuts 

Nuts. 


1991 


WOOD. 

1992 


C. ferox, Wall/ GambU, Alan Tmh, 3 go 

Vern. — Cum, Nepal, Langura, Biivtia 
Habitat — A small tree of Nepal and Sikkim, 8,000 to 10,000 feel. 
Food.— The iruil is covered willi 1 pneWy cup , the kernel is edible 
Structure of the Wood —Pinkish white, moderately hard, even- 
grained. 

CORYPHA, Zmn , Gen. FI., ///., pjj 
Corypha umbraculifera, Fwn / Palmje 

The Talipot Palm op Cetlon and thp Pan-Palm or South 
India. 


Vern — ; ■ 

Bajar ■ ■' 

Durm , .■ 1.* A,L 

References —/?«4 , FI 'Ind , Ed CDC, zvf.spp/ V»lKfi //*"/• Ful* 
Cal, 640, Brandis, For Fl , ^491 Kuft, tar, i I, Bunn, // , 
Thwailes, Eti CevhnPt,, 349, Dalt, & ClBt , Bomb ll, , Of! 
Bheede, Mat, 111 , (• t‘H/ Fumph, //., tf4, I, I. b/}ilr liter 

c. 1995 
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Nuts. 
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1991 

1995 
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CORYPHA 

umbraculifcra. 


The Fan<P»Im of Sooth Inilo. 


FIBttB. 

Lenvtis. 

1996 


Fibreobundlo, 

*997 


Paper (otas), 

ZppS 


BraJds. 

1999 

Hats. 

2000 
POOD. 
Saso. 
2001 


rilW, noro AeJArffn. I',; A/on. AJmin, t) ; 

t harm. M., Dru»y, V. J't., tio: Jioffe Fth FI. 

G« SV*^' i® 7 » / tJuj if <0 Cot. 

OanffHi anrf ArierttHM, JJ. 

^ Habitat— A l.yRe tree of Ceylon and the Coast; culUvatea 

in Uengal and JJurwa. But fic^bursh says kU •'.% native of Vencai, 
tbotigh scarce tnlhc^^amly of Calcutta. Flottcring time, the beginnW 
01 the hoi season. The scttls T>j>cn about mne or «n months afier- 
'w >*• Report®" common in the moist recions of the 

MaUMs Pres>dency. This t.ail and handsome tree. Sir E. Tennet «nys, 

ft.1< /a A. . K OAotO a f 


titofOauni^t 

Fibre.— The lc.nves arc made into fans, mats, and umbrellas, and are 
usedfo'‘wnl«nRon. They arc also largely tmplD>ed for thatching. Knox, 
avvntcf <iuotc<rby Royfe.says : ** 0 f iliis.theleaf.beingdried, Is very strong 
and limwr, and most ttonderfuHy made for man's convenience to carry 


to be strong and durable.” U seems t^robable that, after temovmg the 
. .t * r< .vascular cords might 
' ‘ • • *, ' ’ ■ ’ extracted from the 

■■■ ■ (. •• • • . y.* * • • . reporledtobe softer 

and more pliable tbanihoseiourfdatthebasesef theJeave.s. Prury slates 
that" the leaves alone ate converted by the Singhalese to purposes of utdity. 
rjf .u>,. .i-A - 1-- jgej^ 3njj portable tents of a rude 

• • . • • tcrestiRg use to which they aye 

. • • books and ordinary purposes. 

, term applied to them when so 

employed,* the leaves are taken whilst tender, and after separating the 
central ribs, they are cut into strips and boiled in spring-vfateif. They are 
dried first in the shade and afterwards m the suti* then made into rolls 
and kept in store, or sent to the market for sale. Before they are fit for 
writing on they are subjected to a second process. A smooth plank of 
arcca palm is tied horizontally beiueftn two trees; each ofo is then 
damped, . ' • ’ * • ' ' » ' • drawn back- 

waros an * face becomes 

perfectly ‘ • ^he moisj^re 

dnes up. . • ^ . • ' ' ' ■ 

smoothing of a single oJa will occupy from JS t0 20 mmoles. The wnter 
cannot discover any description of the preparation of the palm leaves as 
adopted in India, and in the case of the Palmyra palm (see B. 719), 011 is 
employed to give the polish. The whole subject of these prepared slips of 
palm leaves is worthy rf more attention, since they are coming mio 
European commerce »n ibe manulactufc of ornamental braids and in the 
construction of straw or L^horn hats. , , . , - » 

Food. — A kind of sago IS yielded by the pilh. Litde information of 
a definite kind can be discovered as to the extent in which tms starch ss 
used in India as an article of food, nor as to the methods adopted m its 

C. 2001 
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Sago Palm ; the Cosdoium 


COSCINIUM 

fenestratum. 


preparation Knox says of Ceylon that the people " beat it in mortars to 
flour, and bake cakes of }t, wnich taste much like white bread , it serves 
them instead of corn before their harvest is npe” 

Structure of the Wood —Soft, with a hard nnd composed of black 
vascular bund es. The vascular bundles in the centre of the stem are 
soft Roxburgh remarks *' I do not find that the wood is put to any useful 
purpose ” 

The tree ohen grows to a great size before fiowenngj one whose 
measunments were given in the Indian AgrieuUunsi for November 
1873 flowenng at Pcradeniya, Ce> Ion, measured • height of stem 84 
feet, of flower panicle 21 feet, total 105 feet, girth at 3 feet from the 
ground round the persistent bases of the leaves 13 feet g inches, at 21 
feet from the ground 8 feet 3 inches, age about 40 years The leaves 
are very large, often to to 16 feet in diameter I 

D ’ ‘ ^ ... « t • ' I 


WOOD 

2002 


DOMESTIC 

Beads 

2003 


A considerable trade is done in these nuts from Bombay, the supply 
coming apparently from North Kanara and Ceylon Ihey are sold at 
R 2 Q to Ras per candy of 6i6fc Theyarealsosomelimescofouredredand 
sold as corah or are made into small bowls and other ornaments In 
Furope they are now largely employed m the manufacture of buttons 
The trade m these nuts is chiefly carried on by Arabs 

Corypha Taliera, Poxh / Cor, Pi , / 

A closely allied species to the preceding, which bears most of the 
vernacular names giv“n above, and is put tothesame industnal purposes, 
IS a native of the north.ea8iern coast of Madras, especially in Coroman 
del A third species may here be menijoned by name C. eJata, 

Fl Ind , agS, a stalely palm and native of Bengal, where it is known as 
baj&r, but Roxburgh views C timbraculifera as the intermediate form 
between Taliera and elata, so that even if future botanists continue to 
view all three as distinct Species, for industrial purposes, they may be 
regarded as but forms of one plant. It would, indeed, be impossible to 
separate under these plants the vanous properties assigned to Inem I 


Ornaments. 

2004 

Buttons 

2005 

2006 


COSCINIUM, Cohbr , Gen PI , /, yj 

[MENISPERMACEa: 

Coscinium fenestratum, Colehrooktf Fl Br Ind, Vol I,gg, 

Vem — fkSr haldt or jhadt halad%, Dsc , Haldi gaeh, BENc , STara 
martjal, lAH j VdrtH Pasupu Tec, Slarada ortshtna, Kan , Darvt 
(Amslie),<fart(.Aar>^fat(fm(Moodeeo8heriff) Sans , Frnivf/,SiNo 
Hart Sub Cal, ^2, TAjsattes, Cn Ceylon Pt , 12, 
Pharm Ind , to AmiUe, Slat Ind ^ I] , 4ft/ Moedeen Shenff, Supp 
Phann^ Ind it6 JHalerta STrdtranfM..A-^^ ,, n _ f »r,j 


2007 


Habitat— ‘An extensive climber, met with in the forests of the Western 
Peninsula, and distributed to Ceylon and the Straits 

* '■ C. 2007 
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COSCINIUM 

fenestratum. 

DIE J 

2008 


Tfie Coscinlum. 


Dye — In Df. U, C> Dtdt's Maieria M<dxca of ihe 
given as the Sanskrit (nr Eetbeds, sp. Neither Brandis 
that name, nor an * ’ ' ' 


EinduSf Darvi is 
nor Gamble record 


nor \s U so gi\*cn 
hand, gives Dnr 

Coscioitunand Betberis yield a yellow dyc; are valuable medicines; and 
the chins of the wood, but for structural peculiarities, could not be dis- 
tinguished. Afnsife apparently was labouring under one mistake; he 
took the Tam , as different from the Vtntvel-geiia, Ceylon 

specimens of which were sent to Roxburgh for identification. General 
Macdowall viewed the Ceylon specimens of this species as Colomba root, 
but Roxburgh corrected nim. Speaking of Mara manjal Ainslie says, 
“ it IS sometimes used as a yellow dye,” but this was apparently unknown 
to Roxburgh. 

Dr. Bidie remarks t “This wood contains much colouring matter, 
akin in properties to that of turmeric,” hence the name j vhx-haldt or 
j ' ‘ ‘ r* •* C * . ’ * V. 1* '..J *' ‘T theproperties 

. *• author says of 

■ i * • * ted from Kola- 

. *. * • follows; “The 


taEtHClKE 

(toot 


2009 


2010 


circumference, employed in preparing certain cooling liniments lor the 
head, and is also used a« a yellow dye; it is brought from the mountains, 
but 1 have endeavoured »n vain to ascertain the plant ” At present the 
root is extensively used m the hospitals of the Madras Presidency as an 
efficient bitter tome. A writer quoted b\ Christie says of Ceylon that this 
root is vie«cd as “a very good substitute for Cnfziwifl 1 have used it 
t t , — -j. 'iieo anti- 

ounds 

».■•.} ' ■ • ; ■ lica of 

" 

- . . , id sto* 

nittcnl 

. . ’ ■ ! states 

I t 

the doses • ■ • ' • 1 

aristata. ■ ^ I ■ • ' 

The drug IS sometimes sold as calumba root or for berberry, ironi 
which it may easily enough be rtructure ot 

the wood Bright, greenish je' , ■ ■ ' devoid of 

concentric nogs, but having j 


20^1 


translation of many ot the 

. » ■ • is also stomachic ” (■S'«rgr<»«- 

■ Jr4iiJ “Used also in 

ol suppression ot ucuu i^iurgeon-ijujor Jiatton, MJi’, h 

C. 2011 
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The Costae 


Salem) “This hns been in use fcjr some jears in the ho»p taJ and ftmnd 
to be ifairh useful medicine in certain ca«es of djspepsi I thirk ii 
a fairl} pood substitute for calumba ft has bew u'rf in the f'nri 
of pouder and infuson Preparations, A.C,— The same as ctluml-” 
[A/’othecarj^ f, C Athtr&rih, In JieJte^l charj^, Sumhalonam) 

Trade — 'Ibe root is sold in ^tadras at Ri| per maund, and retailed it \ 
3 annas a pound. There are no forc^n erports of the root f’om Irdui i 
but It mi) be had in eserj Jarpe bazar throughout the count rj, sothni] 
there must be a considerable loal demand. I 

CoSRlCtic Bark^ sec MorrsTa exotica, £<n«. I 


COSTUS, Ltnn.j Gtn Pl.JJI, 646. 


CoStUS arabicus, see Saaitare* Lappa and h jpolcnoi ; CoMrosiTiT 
C, spcaOSUS, Sn , nV^/, Ic , 3014, SatAMiVTi. 


Vera —Kiel tei,T^trc ,lliM» ia Irm^ta, 

llout , ri«iflCo PammaiarAita,Tai.fTt ata^ua SfjLj 

f,aj-H,tea!i itlihfia (mot) N W P i SiPc».|6«rW EttiOt 

fryrs th» Ml "infij* mS*«”V C MoAiiit J 


jetti fii^G j J 


I /'ll- 


■ tlLSH 


111* tn in tk« T/sniktui «*» Rheede. X/, tt f $i i»» 

Tsxru speoeu. Cmehn. JT f ksi ti« Htiba sp.ts'is bui.U H 
Ruraph., Am^ ,t/ . 14 J t f4 / t 

Referetcei ^ tnd.TS C tf C,>j IV/r /igtt Ca', 

<7liAhr« Kef^ini aA r/rifTArai ei h, Cey l , fJa't am i 

<>,&». /•„ m iirrart, tl tl, f$t 4)^ t |i A /; 

tc.. C».e" a"4 Atm It*, i'at InS //,, f*. 

0 ''itamrAmam l* t | f Omit Xtat UrS Hmi ^ 

t:M, Ora>**l ^ at i *d 1) A »/l /• i karma, tf 

»•// /«! //«! / •»*■ t f . S -r/ All nm/m, lltm, O t!,, JSJ t Ormry, 

1 } I , Ot , i nJat-a-t, ! *m\ I ! 

Fa ' mt, Ctt faJiat-"/nJa s-ti'l'’’ Ccstus d*tt» ys'Yf/ • s S«8S , 
•are* Lams, lui *><■•’ '*df» i»Co»tns vpeaeiss •» • t/ i 
} nd>4,C4Ki n-O na, tIrM tactas. ant K 


J{*bit»t.—Om* ci^il.e mo t slrpari p'artto'tl *f^nl/j {‘sip'a'y, 
twisKd % rm sarrifs n* f I "*» Ifsve* ar»J »! e T 7 »t i iV Lri.*’-. 

»iK«lirl!i<'lr«lanir*'csIjun|^lr» fl noTi’n »'^of'a'«lrfrl’r’j,.t'v i 

0 c 1 1 rif» M d e I ti 1 • n Itr'-fA •' r i Itr u *■ » r- it, » 
jlsr fnj«»tlf«4 a nrJt worn 1 4,»l I t» 

Prrfumrry Ptcsi-r m) » o t “I J-nr ra» 'c ► - r», rr i ■ > 

It tamj i< < ' ««.<^ r , <( af sc la- tr j <0 *0 • at O'* • Ro * 
1 1 r I ml irrli'afis^rt-r,, p»r"< « ,l,*r r « 

1 A4 A* »Tt A"*. " 

rf« [1 lrrxp»irdlfim|t» f-1 ^rrr*,- r rtr'.'rial' ^ 
ll «» » * )t If fe ll I" I r*tun tf> I ur If r r (t s • • ff 

I o«rt r , It *it Pifssv r ft* r r ^ t>' if f r «/ CX.sscrrs Lap;* ir £ 
hrj* fiifx n rr’l>"» j«? !*» <L<w/>sirjK. utT / r — r / ts' e 

AiuV *nd s Custus J t ri-r^ mi. r.kvii(d« ^i'vp> 

Cottt »N«i||!-^rwi*» rft|». »• 

«il» *»p ‘trt- I r 4 I it « r»r’i • tri*- 

tu 1 tj -< ir.tirr-*’ i-i'rO #{ 1 . t a 4 • 

IrIs i- I I Cov*u* spe(i(*4,» t Laass^'U 7 m'^ ■ 

*' , ‘m I vrtr*, I t rt !.• t t «r r-r'^ t 1 r .. r ► • 

}n tUl >,t <<>>i .kr»<c » 

>l )* fix' l..*X CA... tx^ 1 t^j 1,'t 


C ?oi' 


COSTUS 

spcctosus. 


TRADE 

£0t2 


2013 


• rrxter. 


> I t 
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COSCINIUM 

fenestratum 


The Coscituum. 


2>VE 

2008 


UEOlCtHE 

Root 

2009 


Oye — In £>y, Sfateyta- Medtca of ihe Hindus, Dami is 

given as the Sanskrit for Berberis, sp. Neither Brandis nor Gamble record 
that name, nor any apparent deriviUives from it to the species of Berbens, 
nor js It so given apparently by any other author. Ainslie, on the other 
hand, gives t^arai as the Sanskrit for Cosdeium fenestratmn. Both 
CosdntQmand Berbens yield ayellow dyej are valuable medicines; and 
the chips of the wood, bat for structural peculiarities, could not be dis- 
tinguished. Ainslie apparently was labouring under One mistake; he 
took the Uarainanjal^ Tam , as different from the Vimvel-^eita, Ceylon 
specimens of which were sent to Roxburgh for identification General 
' ~ ’ ' this species as -Colomba root, 

Mara-manjal Ainslie says, 
this was apparently unknown 

to Roxburgh. 

Or. Bidie remarks: ‘‘This svood contains much colouring matter, 
akin in properties to that of turmeric,” hence the name j r-kt-haldi or 
gftaefe haldi. Dr. McCann, and also ,*J * ’ •' - 

of this dye as closely resembling tu ' 

the Chittagong district that the bark j . * • 

dyne m Arracan. The use of this dye* ’ ' 

bark should be scraped soastoclean it. Itis then broken up and steeped 


also he combined « ith turmenc and other dye-stulls. 

Medicme.— Ainslie says: **ifara-waHja7is the Tamil name of around, 
yellow -coloured, bitterish root, common in the barar, about one inch m 
circumference, employed in preparing certain cooling liniments for the 
head, and is also used as a yellow dye; « is brought from the mountains, 
but I have cndeaioufcd in sain to ascertain the plant” At present the 
. j _ .1 r Ofesjdency .18 an 

2e>lQn that this 


I base used it 
has also anti- 
essing noiintls 
tena Medica of 
6 author wiifif. 


... • > ihTi 

th.'it U may • • . . , . .... 

the doses • • . ■ * * .’ 

atistata. i • • 

The drug is sometimes sold as calomba root or lorbcri^uy. 
which It may eas 1> enough be distinguished by the peculiar . 

ihc wood Bright, greenish yellow, wUh Open porous sjructure, , 
concentric ^nngs, but having Pf^^tiounced medullary o>s^ 

• antobcfievethatil 

, . 1 of the berberry. 

It IS som'times mentioned »n the drug sales of Lurope a* False ^ 

or T rec Turmenc, the latter being literally a translafon of many 
.crjarfar of th. pt.nu _ 

Uadr.iJ “Vied 

( . J, Raii9»o SfM- H.Ct 


C. 2011 
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Tbe Costos. 

j COSTUS 
spcclosus. 

Salem) “’rhis has been in trtc {err some jcars In the ho»p tal and fet3"d 
to be a fairK useful Tredicinc in certain €3i«es of dyspep* i I th rk it 
a fairlv good substitute for cilumbai. It has bcCT u'ed in the 
of powder and infuson. Prcparalions, Ac. — ^The same as caluml--” 
{Al'olhecary f, C. Atheeorik, In iftiecal ehar^, KumhAl-enam) 

Trade — •I'hc root is «old in Madras at RiJ per tnaund, and rctaHed at 
2 annas a pound. There arc no foreign erport* of the root f'om Indus 
but it may be had in c\cr) large barar throughout the country, «o that 
there must be a considerable local demand. 

TRACr. 

rox2 

Cosmetic Bark, sec Murraja exotica, Ztnn. 


COSTUS, Linn.t Gen PL, III,, 646. 


CostUS arablcuS, see SaBtntreal.ftppaandhjpo!cacA; CourosiTir 

C. spcciosus, Sn ; TTi^A/, /r, 20/^; SoTAMtvx*. 

20X3 

ti ... c,.- - 
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COSTUS 

s pcciosus 


MEDICINE. 

Tubers. 

2016 


dostraWc to le.'vvc the nvaihWe intenmtion m it? pfe«c/it form, s'nce ft is 
by ^ mc.nns cstaWisheu that Cottui spedosus is not used as a substitute 
lor S&ussurca. 

i « rffr.nA>m —1.. M _ Sauswfta), not to 

‘ roots .arc quite tnsi* 

McOttine,--! he Costas or luti root is given as a depur.ttivc and 
aphrodisiac. Out whether or not the ^usl root should be always viewed 
as Saussurta there stems no doubt but that a ccrbain amount of the 

* • th 

o! 


TOOD. 

Tubers. 

2017 

Sweetmeats 

20Z8 


root a strengthening tonicU m.Tde, and it 'is also used as an anlhelmmlic," 

The Bev*!. A 

**pain it , , . I 

wrueran <I • • 1 

ahudedt .!>• 1'. - . • * ’ s « • • 

root is d . . • : , ■ . 

attribute •* « , . • • . . 

tions." • ' 

the genet • * . • 

ofthedri/ . • . • • t* 1 , 

for sow* unesplamable reason the toots of these plants have been con- 
' • ■ ’ • ' . • ' • . no resemblance 

• . ■ • ■ inte time there 

• . * .■ used, and not 

from any idea of adulteration with the supposed Costus of the ancients. 

Sir Walter Elliot gives several Sanskrit synonyms for Costus spe- 
ctosus- H e may have been mistaken as to these synonyms, but he ciearly 
recognised what the Costus speciosue of botanists meant, as he describes 
the plant. He refers to Roxburgh's Flora indtea, VoL,/-, and to 

the Coromandel plants, page 126, and states that while Roxburgh in 

thesr ,r.i_ r., 

“in . ' 1’ t 

whic 

Pu$, ' 

(W • 

toC .■ * ■■ • • . 

fort . . , ; . , . . . ■ 

from Kashmir theconfusion between Costus and Saussutea might be re- 
garded as rendered doubly perplexing Irvine, in his Materia iledtca cf 
/‘nfnrtjsajs of what he calls Costus arablcus that it “differs wholly front 
the real Kiit or Patehuk ” He adds that it is the root of a found 
near water and is («<;) used in massalas, inodorous, and tasteless. Here 
there seems no reason to doubt we have an allusion to Costus and not to 
Saussutea* 

Food.— The tuber is cooked m syrup nnd made into preserve in some 
parts of India; the natives consider u \%hoiesome. This ipformalion 
regarding India was first published by Roxburgh, but Ainslie drew 
attention to the fact that m Brown*s JJortus 7 amaiCv /* »r* 
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Cotol. or Bjbonn : Alp.ne Stodcs anthemoides. 


the root Stock 15 said to be used IS 1 subslilute for Ringer Dr Dymock, 
commenting on tbis «ntcmctil, rcmnrks* "The rnixomc resembles the 
prent Gnlingnl in growth md structure, but bis no -iromitic properties, 
the Listc being mucihginous md feebly nslringent j it could only be used 
as substitute for ginger b\ being presersed with a quintity of tbit root 
sufiicient to flis-our It ’* The Re>^ A, Campbell sajs tbc root is eaten 
b) the Snntils . 


COTONEASTER, Midtk , Gtn ri,T, 607 

[Rosacea 

Cotoncastcr acuminata, LmJi , Ft Dr Ini, Vet II, 38s, 

Vera —na, riunt. rut, rtn mtA. ItiMD 
Refereoces — / 7 rcifi(fu, Fl,io9,CamhU,Man Ttmb,tjt, 

Habitat.— 'A deciduous shrub of the llimilijn, from the Deas to Sik* 
kim, md occurring bclw cen 4.500 and 13,000 feet 

Stractare of the Wood. — Hard, like that of C. badllarts, used for 
walking sticks. 

c.baallaris, Walt, FI Dr Ini, Vot 11,384 

VeriL^^f, ni, lln, Im* Uhan, ihint, tmn(, tiu, reish, rets, rtsh, tieht, 
iArrM tkerbah^.Va iUltjSt Uwwz, Stehi,/aluiar, 

Salt KA^ce , Adun/, KAhCRA j AAervA, Pasiitu 
Refereoces ^brandniFor Ft , *>S, CismbU, Man Tsmi , r 7 t, Sfrrart, 
Pb Pl,79fIn<lianFisretler,iSiS»^t,4 J, Aanjra Co$ , 30 

Habitat. -^A small deciduous tree of theSalt ilmge, nbo\c 1,500 feet, 
of the North'West Himdl'i)a from the Indus to the Sarda, between 5,000 
and 10 000 feet , and of Sikkim md Bhudn 

Stractare of the Wood — While, turning light-rrcd towards the centre, 
smooth, scry hard, close and ocn grimed, but splits and warps much 
Used for making walking-sticks, tnc^AIpen stocks*' sold at Simla are 
USU1II} made of this wood, and there is a considcnble trade done in ex- 
porting it to the plains from many points along the Himalaya This is 
the Cotoaeaster obtusa alluded to in the Settlement Report of the Simla 
district, in which it is said the hill tribes use the sticks as goads (ehunta) 
The larger pieces are made into jampan poles, axe handles, Ac Baden 
Powell suggests that it is suitable for turning 

C. microphylla, Wall, FI Dr Ini, II, 38 3 


2019 


WOOD 

2020 

2021 


WOOD. 

2022 


2023 


the fruit IS also sweet 

Cotton and Cotton Manufactures, see the article Cossynum m 
Vol HI 

COTULA, Linn , Gen Pt , II, 42s. 

Cotula anthemoides, Zin« , Ft Dr Ini , III , 316 , Compos:t.e 
V ern,— Baiwufl, Pb Hind 


Fruit 

2024 


2025 


C. 2025 
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CRAMJ 7 E 

cordifolia 

The Cow Tree 

KCDICINE. 

^ u.i. ».* t ^ 1 jj,g G.mgctic pj.iir, from 

• ' bahCtna, which is hested 

2026 

&C/ Compare with Ao* 

1 

2027 . 

( ■ • ^ most diseases of die eye 

Country BoragCi sec Coleas uromaticus, Benth- ; LADiATJe. 

Cot7lcdon laciniata, BexB,: see Kolaoehce laclnlata, DC, 

COUSINIA, Cast./ Gsrt.Pi., 11., 467. 

Couslnla mlnuta, Pans.: jfi. Pr, Ind., 3^g; Coyiro$rT£. 

1 

vooo. 1 

Syn. — C. CALCtTBArtroRMts, yauh (fSpsch.s C. avalevsis, Bux^t- 
Ve«t —tahhiex, pati kanditi4, of kandiirl, Pn. 

Rcftfcnce.— S/rtMf/, Ph. Pt., ns. 

HahiUt.— A small rigid herb, found io a wild statcin someparts of the 
Western Panjib plains, and distributed to Afghimstan, Baluchistan, and 
Persia. 

Foo<l.--*The joung plant la used as a vegetable tn (he Salt range 

2028 

{yteteart). 

202p 

Covellia glomerata, see Fl«» glomeraw, Ro^hj 13 RTtCACEtf. 

Cow-itch or Cowhage, see Muconapnariens, PC./ Leouhinos*. 

Cowfic> Kawrie or Cowdie Pine, commercial name for Dammaia aus- 
1 trails, see under Dammar, Hopea, and also Canariom, C. 273, 

1 Cowrie or Cowry, sec SheHs> also Beads. B. 350. 

lo'.v V:-*" . ■* ' - • n..,. m... 


fvtsi to dra\v Special attention. It is a memuer ut me ureauMrmi laiiiuy 

2030 

(Actocarpese). Several fru»dess efforts have been made tointroduce this 
plant into India, see the htdtaH FortsUr, IX., 5/7. 

Crab’s Eye, sec Melia Azedarach ; also Abnis precatorins, A. 73. 

Crab Tree, see Pynis Malus, Linn./ Rosaces. 

Crabs> see Crustacea. 

CRAMBE, tinn.; Gen. Pi.. I., 9S. 

Crambe cordifolia, Sfev.s Fi. Br, Ind., /dj; CRuciFERiE. 

FOOT) 

Habitat.-~A tall herbaceous annual, with leaves nearly a loot In 
diamttec. Frequent to the North-West Himdiaya, Quetta, Western 

K _U-. t^t. 

1 eaten as apot-herfa 

2031 

1 . 
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Hawthorn: The Bel Fruit of some Writers. 


CRATiEVA 

religiosa. 


CRATiEGUS, Zm«./ Gen, PL, I, 626. 

Cratsegus Clarkei, Hook./ ; Ft. Br. Ind, II , 384: RosACEiE 

A species of hawthorn met with in Kashtnfr, w hich may be viewed 
as intermediate m type between the two following species 

C. crenulata, Poxh,: FI Br. Ind„ Vol Il„ 38.4. 

, The Himalayan White Thorn, 

Syn — C Pyracantha, Pmtwn/ Mespilos crsnulata, Don. 

Vem — G%ngar», gxanru, HlND , Cenfaru, Pb. 

Rj f - _ r- , j ^ X, tjorl. Sub Cal . 

■ . . * Dalt & Gtb$ , 

Drury, V. PI., 

Habitat *— A large spinescenc siiniu ui me tiiiiuiuya, irom the Sutlej 
toBhutdn, found at altitudes from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, but in Kumdon 
at 2,500 feet 

Structure of the Wood —While, hard, very close and even-grained , 
used as axe handles, staves, &c 

C, Oxyacantha, Ltnn., Ft. Br. Ind , II, 383. 

The HAwrifORN. I 

Vern ’^Rtng, nngo, ramnta, pingyil, or pmyit, phtndik, pafiihan , ' 
bttn-sanjU, surtinjU, or Po IlltfALAYAS, Ghfoanga, or ghvardea, 
Trans Indus, Durdna, Apoh 

Habitat.— A small tree (20-30 feet), met with in the North-West 
u frt ihA RAvf bnsm. Cultivated eastwards near 

. ited near tombs 

•. . ■ • edible FRUIT “which IS 

’’ [Drondii). “On the | 

ChenSb, particularly, the fruit is large and really decent eating” [Stewart). 

Structureof the Wood.— Hard and durable, used for the same pur- 
poses as the preceding. 

CRAT.^VA, Linn ; Gen Pi, I, no 

Cratera religiosa, Forsi , Ft Br Ind., Voj L, Capparh>e,c 

Syn.— CAPPARls TRIFOLIATA, Roxb ; C PoxBURCiiii, //am I C Nor. 
VALA, Ham 

Vem — Barna, barun, bildst, bita, biUana, HlND j Bardn, tiklo-shai, 
Ceno ; Tatladu, hunhorenda, MecHI, Purbong. LepcIIAj Darna, 
barndhSt Pa ■ * Bela, bel, C. P ; ViyKVarna, bhitavarnd, hMa* 

varna, irmla, waruna, karran, DoMB , Kmmfa, iarwan. Mar ; Mara- 
Itngam, mamltngo, narcala, Tah j Nxrvdtd, nlun, Kan., Mal. { 
Vikia, ustki, uttkt manu.vlimidt, vrtmidt, vr\tmtfti,tella uhmidi, Irlta 
XMle, Tbu. Hirujant, COORO; Kadet, tatat, Burm } Varuna, asma^ 
nghna, Sans Roxburgh says thatit» tho Ttkta-skaka of Sanskrit 

History— L' ■ ' * " —j.i- - -i... t 

iEgle Marraelcs • • • "s . ■ 

CraUeva Manr» « 1 ■ • I ' I i"— . • 

the same verna ■ « I • 

inces and in ' . n-. f* • • . S • ■ ■ , 

C. 2040 


2032 

2033 


WOOD 

2034 

2035 


POOD. 

Flowers 

ZO36 

Fruit 

2037 

WOOD. 

ZO38 


2039 


insTony. 

2040 




ntcitonary p/ the I^efframtc 


crata:va 

rch gto^^ 

vARinrics 1 


Torr^ ef CfAi^ra, 


RoMburph. OnlrcU -ifni Qibson nny it it common on ihp bnnkt of the 
ivornutffh I Roxburgh, thitit It * • ’ ' « , - 


. /* ihcJoir«' nime, at hffctphfftj, 

uoinjf due to tbclnrn hnvmf* "a titonsr smell of pnrlic, which « comma* 


Leaves 

2043 


Bark 

2044 


Traits 


20^5 


(ci-tpoonfu{ (wKc Of ibnce dul) " Sir Walter tlllot alludes to this 
form m his norn AndhruA {pi>, tSo, tS;, tSj), and gt\cs it the TeJeg’o 
nmea of uUmidt, imii manu, /f//a*nftf»ji(/i. 

It imy be worth pointing otii that it is the Ictvci of vanetj Nonmla 
!*■ , * ’ — “h »»»"'*«■» '*'<*dicnut. 


• ns may 

• - » in the 

• • • * ' • pnsinff 

m hj5 

dn> aw ire of theruhcfictcnt pronertiesof tfieieixno} viriciy KojeoBfffhU. 
He stHM, however, ihnt in Jtmnica, where ihnt form nlsogrows, ''Braham 
says, the fruit is coolmg, ^nd the leaves nre applied externally to ttVe 
away indimmKions nbout the anus, and lUo for the eiivtche ” Of 
another Jamaica species, C gynandra, hesa>s ** that the root blisters like 
cantharidcs ** 

These facts are of the greatest importance, m the confirmation which 
tliey afford to theopimons»cxpfcssedona furtherpage.by Dr. Moorfeen 
Sheriff as to the rubefacient properiies of the leaves It would be 

" “ ' to both forms 


< 




Cement 

Z04<^ 


MORDANT 

2047 

MCDICmS. 


Mticle on ** CrataevaL ••• , 

account of iEgle Marmelos, md again, in the znd paragraph ol his 
article On “Cfatfeea relig:ro5a,*’ refers to a resin found nuHia the fruits, 
which he regards as of great value "jn clearing foul ulcers " It is also used, 
" • - •’ mv. e rp<nn and cement is vseU 

4~ " I (around the seeds) 

■ ' % r, tt IS slated that 

t th mOTtnr to form a 

how many different 

. vv.. « w .. ^ slants as ^gle and 

Cratseva becomes possible 

Gum and Dye —"Aitchlson states that at Jhelum the frmt is mixed 
with mortar to form a strong cement,and the rind as a mordant in dyeing 
(Siswayf) 

Mcdiane —From ivhai has been said it may be infwred that some 
doubt still exists as to whether the medicinal products of Cmt»va can be 
spoken of as afforded by the one species or two species The writer must 


• A name which docs not appear now to ba m use lo Hindustan, although men 
boned by the older writers 

C. 3047 
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I 


The Kurvala 



CRAT^VA 

rehgiosa. 

' MEDICINE. 
Bark 

2048 

Leaves, 

2049 




common complaint o( a somewhat obscure nature. '1 he icaSjuice is given 
in rheumatism in the Concan in doses of | to 3 Mas, mixed with ijlcrt 
cocoa-nut juice and gAt In canes of the bones of the nose the leaf is - ^ 
smoked and the smoke exhaled through the nose. The bark and the leaf 


unnary organs '* (t/’. C Dutt) Irvme (ifat Med, Patna, 0 is 8 ) says 
of (he ianin, CeitBvz T&pm '' 7 he fruit and bark are used in embroca- 
tions in rheumatism} not given internally.'* In the Manual of Trtchttto- 
poly ip 77)1 It IS stated of " CraXatva \nurvala) rehgiosa" lhe"J/<if'i. 

Taxt.i that "the leaves, bark, and roots are used medicinally" 
But the most complete account of the medicinal virtues of Cratteva uil) 
shortlj appear m Dr. Moodeen SherlflTs Matcna Medica of Madras. 
That aulnor sajs* “The bark is sold in some fargt batars of India, not 
the /eaves and ft»t*bark." 

r*. -• p. ... » mt r «i 1.- ». „ * _ u r , 1 ^ 


vesicant The bark is also useful in some cases of unnary complaints 
and fever, and in some mild forms of skin diseases m which sarsaparilla 
Is generally resorted to. It also relieves vomiting and symptoms of 


use. The plant groHS well with ordinary care ihe fresh root*bark is 
also a very good rubefacient and vesicant, but It is rather too dear and 
not procurable in large quantities" {Moodeen Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, 
Honorary Surgeon, Tnpltcane Dispensary, Madras). 

Food. -.The rauiT is said to be sometimes eaten (C. P. Gas , C9) 
Structure of the Wood— Yellowish white, when old turning light- 
brown, moderately hard, even-grained. Used for drums, models, writing, 
boards, combs, and in turnery In Tnchinopoly it is also used ••for 
making planks and as firewood." 

C. 2053 


Fruit.' 

2052 

WOOD. 

2053 
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Dictionary of the Economic 


CRWUM 

pratense, 

MEDICINE 

Boot. 

2065 


Toxicarimn— a useful Emetic. 


for the ear*ache in Upper India. In Java, bj Horsfield's account, this 
^lant IS reckoned one of the most ^tlsfactory emetics the inhabitants have.” 


Extract 

2066 


pnoreticj We have never known it to occasion any untoward symptoms, 
rhe dried sliced roots are also an efficient emetic, but reguire to be given 
m double the dose of the recent article." The extract, whether w atery or 
alcoholic, IS very uncertain in its action. Jn the form of a syrup it may 
probably be found to retain the native principles of the recent plant. The 
tincture of the ■fresh plant does not succeed, doubtless m consequence of 
the large quantity of spirit counteracting the emetic effect by its stimu- 
lating energy. 

Tliese two passages express all that has since appeared, as,for example. 
In the Phaytnacopoeta of India ; Drury, Murray, K. L. De. and indeed most 
subsequent writers, repeat m other i,entences the same facts. Dr, Dymock 
adds! "1 have not met with any account of this drug m native works on 

— - -a — • 1 « I** _ 


Bulb. 

2067 


2068 


MEblCINE 

2069 

2070 


slightly roasted, and the juice fs then expressed and a few drops poured 
mto the ear." . » , t 

The bulb of the so-called Cnnum aslaticum is made omcinal in the 
Indian Pharmacoptxta as an emetic, nauseant, and diaphoretic 

Special Opinion- * — - " •* *' — • 

mg effect m cases < 

J. Anderson, M.B 

mations" (Dr, /f. _ . 

l^zoS. 

Crinutn defixum, AV. (and of GawO,' ITerhrt,p, 2531 ^Ot ,Mag , 

Syo.— C. AsiATicUM, Roxh (non Ztnrt.), FI. 2nd., Sd. C D C, syi 
C RoxBUroiii, Dais , Ft Bo>nb,t7Sj CatOTTA poCA talY, Rheede, 
t 3^ i Raoix ToxtcARiA sac^'^D^, Rumph,, VI t rs®. 
'Vetn.-~~Suk’darihaft, Dbvo.j tiogdown, Bosib.j Kestir rtfttu, Tel j 
Iltnlolaho, Siso (accordinji to Ainshe). 

Kefereoces.— Da/j & Gtbs , Bomb FI , 275 ; tishoa, V. FI- Boml , 394 
Habitat.— A native of the Concan, of Coromandel, and of many 
parts of Bengal, as, for example, the Sunderbands. Flowers 'arj^, 
sessile, white, fragrant durng nightj flowering time, the close oI the 
rainy season. Dalzell and Gibson say it is common on the banKs 01 
the Deccan nvers It delights m swampysituations 

p yU .-1 ' , , nr • r* — - ff. 

C’. . • •• • • X 


C. pratenSE, Herherl ; Amaryil, 256. 

Syn-— C. x-ovairoLiUM, Roxb * FI Ind,Ed 

XIUU, JJtrbfri 6* Roxb / C EUeoxns, VEVirSTOU. and CASALifOCiun# 
Carfjr. 

Vera.— -Pa-lainff, Uo»M. , 

Ilefefeace 3 .-»Vi/#.//<ir/ Sub. Cut., 590 f Dot 

C. 2070 
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The Commofl Crocodile. 


CROCODILUS 

palustns. 


llabltat. — A native of the mtenor of Bengal, Sjihet, Pegu, Ac., flower- 
ing time the rainy season. Flowers large, while, fragrant. A variable 
plant, some of the names given above belonging to what may prove re- 


■ ■ r. ' * more elegant but does not 

■ ■ ■ species {Roxh ). The form 

'll ' * C. launfolium occurs m Pegu : 

It has very fong weak recumbent leaves (2 inches by 5 feet). 


2071 


Crinum, sp. (found m Chutia Nagpur.) 

Mr, C. B. Clarke writes of this plant that he <s unable to name it, and 



2072 


Vem.— S»iyo« haha, Santal. 

Habitat,— -High and drj situations In Chutia Nagpur, flowering dur- 
ing the hot season before the leaves appear In some respects, this 
resembles C. latlfolium as described in Rojcburgh’s Flora Indica, 

Mediane.— Mr. A. Campbell sajs* “ The bulb is sometimes as large 
as a good-sued turnip, and of the same shape A decoction prepared 
from It IS given Internally and pounded ana made intoapastcj it 15 
also applica externally by the Santals in dropsy. Jt « used ior the 
diarrhoea of cattle *' 


2073 

HEDreWB. 

£ult> 

2074 


C, -reylanicum, L\nn ; Wight, Ic. sotp-so 

Syn.— c ORNATUK, tteri/ri, C ZertAHICOU, Roxi , C. lATirOtTOH, 
Rorb , C wotuccANUKi Roxh , C Hbrbertianuw, t/frb , t ns f alto 

ii'flll , PI As Raf . i. /> 14S 

Vern '^SuiA^darsan, UtNO , Gadambttanda, OouD t Cod-X’mdnil, 
SiKO 

Rf'* . W .1 - . .r , 


2075 


Habitat. — A 'cr) %ariablc plant, some of the aboit s> non) ms corre- 
sponding to well marked vincties, uhnh, in a work on economic products, 
1... • <1. .if..., k.. ..'.ll.w. ,«l 1. « t-, .If ..u... r I 


■ ■ ■ * * • • • • ’ C I' ' 

flowers m Apni, is siemiess, anu lias a spncricu bum oiimx feet in cir- 
cumliTencc. 

Mcdidae.—Di^mock remarks cf this «pectesi **Ttie bulbis extremelj 
acrid, .md is used for blistering cattle, a slice being bound upon the skin. 
\\ hen roasted it is used as a rubefacient in rheumatism ** 

CROCODILE (CROCODILUS, Ci-r) 

Crocodilus palustns, L*ss. 

Tut CoMkoN Crocodile, en voTgarly called fa IniLi, the , 
Alligator— on .\incncan Kcpule. i 

C. 2077 


KEOICIVE. 

iiijib 

2076 


2177 
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Dtefiottary of the Economic 


CROCUS 

sativus. 


The Crocodite ; Saffron, 


besides the above met with in 
Indui, «a . c. porosus, SVAnrfrf ,aod C. trigonops, Gray Th-longsnouted 
Crawdil and frequents the rivers of lada along with the 


2078 


Vero.— kumiif, Wno. j Stsan, Smo. 

Habitat.— Found throug^bout India and Cey/on, aflecting rivers, lakes, 
marshes, and even the sea coast. It may be recognised by its shorter 
and broader snout than that of the Gavial, and by the first and the fourth 
tooth of the lower jasv fitting into the upper. 

Although held sacred in many parts of India (and sometimes even 
tamed so far as to come for food when called, as, for example, at the Mug- 
ger Pier), the Crocodile is the terror of the rurahnhabitants of India along 
the basins of the great rivers, not even the stakes placed around bathing 
places proving an effectual protection The Crocodile often attains a 
great size, being from 15 to 30 feet m leogth,and although it is reported 
to eat the dead bodies thrown mio the rivers, it lives mostly on live 

w«l. ♦i"! V>.>n,in K«>n,Te M r>r«>ceA>4 f/ir rdh^r 

* H. 

1 said to be eaten or 


2079 

2C80 




ear to reguhriy extract 
I'.atson, m his Indtutnal 
this substance procured 


20S1 


I • . I . r jdile contains « larger 

• • any fish-oiJ. His pre- 
pared by tne baiiu mue, m tin. t'aitjuj, crocodile flesh, and is 

also said to be procurable in abundance Jt Agra (Sfons* Eneyelop , 

5U«). 


2082 


roS3 


CROCUS, Zwa ; Grn PL, 111 , 693 


Thu w th« Kpocor Oloscoridss It i» not alludsi to by tb* oarlier 
Sanskrit writers, b«t Arabian authors sfxiak of it os cuhi»ate»l m thn t-nlh cnntury 
atDarband and Ispahan, ant Chiowe wnt-r, ,ta(« that it nw introduced into 
Viafa-wriariry V.'Jiammii.-iAnA'rt.Vw.X'Mi'i.'bjnMi.'s ii5o\. 

Crocus sitivus, Etnn,/ RoyU, Hi. Him. Bet., t. po,* iRiDsat, 
Saffrov. 


Vera.— ra/r,ffi, DcNO.t AVtar, #«/•««. Hino,j Sefren, ketxar, iecara, 
OoKS.x A-rtum. Mae.; Knkat, Coz.; A'Kn4ii«<r, 4a*mfra/tfnmd 
(Aloslif). 4««i>,wi» (OutI). reurah (Dymock), Savs j Zaa/ar^n, 
Asab ,f*zBS.| Kungumapu, TaM ; Kunium o^arf.Teu } Z*an««<, 
(Mr. Oliver, Forest Ofiiccr In Utirma, informs the writer that this wtho 
name for TurnvrKMiot Saffron The wordappMr* in 
faaflfon aad is therefore given here for the prnwnl), uu«« . 

Kasj! MIR. AVtaw, Uriore j Zafar, TvHKf (accordion to AKcniSOnj 

Refcrecces.— i3r, On? Cn/f 

J/ar 3S4t OSkauehnesxv, Bra f. Olsens. 

. * . . ■ ■■ .■■■ ■■ ■• . ■ . Sfe-i 

I ’ . . . ' A . f . ' trugt,4ilSf»rra*,// 

jj?, 


% t, i.neyitvf ' , J'**' 
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Habitat.' 


Saffron { Indian Crops 



CROPS. 


SAFFRON. 


( !« . • 
kno\vn as Kesar-kt~rote. 


DYE. 

2084 


” ■ " ' ' . ■ ■ ‘ - MEDICINE. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ . 2085 

I . . 

{Ur hmtrson) In o\cr.doses it is generally reported to act as a nar-j 
colic poison Ainslie gives perhaps the most complete account of the nr\9A 
native uses of this drug, and of the opinions which prevailed among 


• I . . 

tonus] ' 

Chemistry.— $ " The colour of saffron is due to the presence of a elu* 
coside pol) chroit, which is decomposed by acids, w ith the formation of a 
new colounngpnnaple Crocin” {Prof Warden, Caleuiia) For full 
particulars as to the chemistry of this drug see the Ph^rmocographtn p 


Trade in Saffron — I he imports of foreign saffron were in 1882-81 226 
cwt. valued at R 4 , 2 S.t 24 . and m 1886-87, 268 cwt. valued at Rc.co’iSi 
Of the Indian imports the bulk comes from France. o 0 o j* 


CHEMISTRY. 

2087 


TRADE 

2088 


CROPS. 


2089 


gradation exists in which the tendency to extreme humidity or extreme 
aridity modifies the pneral character From this point of view alone 
India maj be said to be capable of producing the crops of the arctic the 
temperate, or the tropical regions, or of the deserts and swamps of the 
world. But superadded to geographical peculiarities, it possesses sods 


tuiiiti.1 uj I. tv, . avvtstb a 3eai inis ts modihed in certain provinces I 
through the rams not occurr.ng at the same penod Thus, m bS 
Bombay, the greater part of the Central ProtincSs, and in Berir, the“fi„s I 

“ “ C. 2089 






Dlcticnary of the KconomU 


Indian CrOpt, 


Occur in June, Julj, Aupu^t* and September, being preceded by the hot 
Season, and foilov,etI hy the cold. In the i’anjAb, ^hilc ram f ills during 
those months, it is not so hc.*i\y as m December, lanuiry, and February, 
•\ain during March in the PanjAb and Norih*West Provinces youldbc 
most injun’ous. The Panjdb, Morih- West F'rovincCs, and Rajputana have 
two seasons of rain— Jolj, August, and September, and again December, 
January, and Febniary in r-it t . — t_. 

and August, . . ' 

season as in 

not obtain it« ■ ■ ^ 

the commencement ot the rams m Madras is ibe truest indication of the 
close of the rainy season of Northern India. Western I^jputana, a large 
portion of Smd, and the Southern P.antAb, have no regular rams, and arc 
coUectivelj often spoVen of as the rainless area of India. It will thus be 
Seen that to study the crops of India, the closest attention must ^ paid to 
this shifting I •- ii, t . . , . , 

fn the rcgior • • , 

marked crop< - • ** • . . 

The tcmpcrati • 


snojv durini 
and hi 


during • • • * ^ : 


India), thewintcr temperature is such that tempcraieannual cr(ms mav be 
raised. The following may be given as a brief classification of the chief 
crops, but fuller particulars wH be found regarding each in its alphabetical 
pface in this worfe. 

tti, CrttBAcs —This includes Wheat, Rice, Oats, Barley, Indtan-corn, 
Millets (various kinds), and Coix (Job’s tears). (Conf. with Cereals ) 

ind, Pulsps. — Such as Gram, Peas, Beans, Lentils, (Conf. with 
Pulses } . a rT>. 

3rd, Oyasa Gnsms —Buckwheat, Amatantus, Chenopoaium, &c This 
practically embraces all seeds which are ground into flour or eaten boded 
as a staple article of diet, but which do not belong to the GRAMi>£iS 
(Cereals), or to the LEGUMtNos* (Pulses). (Conf with Grains) 

4th, Spjcfs and Condiments —Turmeric, Oingcr, Cumin, Coriander, 
Caraway. Pepper, Betel-leaf, Capsicum, Cardamum, ^c., &c. (Conf, with 
Spices.) 

Sth, Starches and Sooab — Sugar-cane, Arrow-root, Sago, &c. (Conf. 
with Starches ) 

6tft, Garden Products and VrorTABtrs -—Potatoes, Yams, Colocasta, 
Cabbage, Gourds, Melons, Cucumbers, &c,, &c. (Conf. with Vegetables ) 

The above might be grouped as edible products, but there are other 
crops some of them of even great importance, such as— 

yfft, Fibres —Cotton, Silk, Jute, Sunn-hemp, and many others, the 

Tj ». after sunn-hemp, the next most im- 

■ . I Fibres ) 

■ , ■ I : . Al (MOfinda tmetoria), Madder, Ac. 

' pfh. Narcotic^ — O pium, Ganja, Tobacco, Tea, and Coffee (C^* 

V. ith the separate accjunis of each of these products and w ith toe artic e 
Narcotics ) 

c. 2093 
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Crops ; Sunn-Hoinp. 


CROTALARIA 

juncea. 


toih, OiL>sEFDS — Ground-nut, Rape, Mustard, Cotton-seed, Lin- 
seed, Opium-seed, Castor-oil, GmgeJIv or Sesame od, &c. (Conf with 
Oils ) 

These arc the principal crops of India, but the agnculturists hay* 
often other industries to occup\ their attention, such as the collection of 
forest or jungJe produce,— , Lac, Cufeh, MjTobalams, \Vild silks, Gums 




CROTALARIA, G^n. PI, 1 , 479. 


2100 


Af«nusof plants clos»Iy allied to the Broom, the generic namebemCdenved 
from the Greek rpAroXov (a castanet), in atiusiofi to the ntllmg noise made 
by the loose s»eds within the inflated |>ods This eame idea, according to 
Sir Walter Elliot, is implied by the Saosknt name CAon/«r oromir 


Crotedaria Burhia, /Tami//, ,* Fl, Br.fnd , II ,C6 ; LtcuMiHos*. 

Vern.— 5ir, JiM^i, *ne/nf, p 6 ta, Ikt^pf, b»la, ihep, ihip, Ihif, Ihola, t£i 

t/tkia khanan htHriala, Pb , Okagerx, Man , OkueKarp, Guz., 
/ Druwnrf, StNO 

Refrrrnres — n-'. 0^1 t:, atx 


BajputarxeCan ^ ^ 

Habitat,— A Joii under-shrub, abundant »n the sandyplains of Sind* 
PamSb, Raiputana, and Cambay, ascending to 4.000 feet m altitude. 

Fibre,— IS said by Mr. paden Powell to yield a good fibre for cord-, 
age, used, to some extent, m the Panjib m place of the 5 unn*hemp' 
(C.juBCea) of other protinccs 

Medicine, — The branches and leaaes are used as a cooling medicine 

Fodder.— The Rajputana Garetteer states that the plant is much 
\alucd as a fodder. 

C, juncca.! Atnn ; FI Br. Ind , II ,79 

Sunn or Suxx Hoir or I^DIAS Hejcp, False HEsih, Brown 
I lEUr, Bombsy or Salsette Hemp, Wlckoo nar (or 
TRA>A^coRE Flax), jLBDiLrLR Hejie, Ac., Ac. 

Syn. — c TEHl iroitA, X'axk 

Vetn.— San, janai, aani (or fun, *hon). lllXO , Cexo | Aati, 

Ass^U } San,pki,han,arjk^ san, N -W P , San t,g, UouB ; Sml, (Jr. 
son, SihD, San, sxitxa, Ccr , Si«, ghafkart, tag, XlAR , San, (tg 
janai, UtC x Tfnafpa, ianumw,janofa{ot tkan9Fem),TAX» And TtL t 
yanopa.fnUvanp, ralkavanji, ehanan,iAkX. j U«rli, TRAVa ncoHB r 
i^anebti rAanatina, enndi, Kam , /'an(>),^<iiAtan,faii^iren, |)i i w , 
J}ana,<ii>C t San Pfts , Satrafgka’ttrrarjnta.ar^aviKXiktnttceotxS. 

inftoSlr Walter Elliot), Sahs 

According to ^omcMTitefs the name AmMd/er cpi Wr/ ts, in Wes’ern 
Indii, giien to this plant, but *t seems probable that that name «hotifd 
be restnetnj to Hibiscas ca»nabiSBi Indeed, it has been found d fficu’t 
toamse at arty defn te idea recardingthep*¥«ent area ond»r s«nn-lerrp 
Cultivation from the fact that the above Kibucas appears to be eo“fused 
vsith It. In Dcrgal, and indeed m some parts the N -W. Provinces, 
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History of SuDn*Hemp 




t .I * • • . 

“hemp ” should ever have come lo be applied to any but the true hemp 

plant, as, b> this usape, \Mdely dissimilar products lia\e been almost 

hopelessly confused. The shk« is a bush closely allied to the English broom 

or the Indian ddl, while the amhart is a Hibiscus or cotton-Iookmg plant 

with sharply-cut leaves not •••.♦» - rf *« -. «- — 

specihe name cannabmus " * 

jieldtnc plants, m the cotnr 

these three plants have little or nothing m common 

References.— /«<<, Ed CBC.,sjs/ tiort Sul Cnl , 

• f' . n . m n f V .. r— —fc in Ft • 


Ui, 04J ^mnn. 


Agncultural Gasetle, January iSj 4 , 162 263. 

Habitat— The Flora 0/ British India gives the habitat of this plant as 
“Plains from the Himdlaya to Ceylon, but often planted for its fibre. ’ 
ThewTiteris not aware of Crotalanajuncea having been recorded as found 
in a wild state anywhere in India, although it may some^mes exist as ari 
escape from cultivation Kurz says of C. juncea m Burma h^ke wild 
^ . jj “andGnffiths 

■ scribes a form 

, C. tenuifolia) 
ters, bon ever, 

familiar with the living plants, still affirm that C. juncea and C. tenuifolia 
are distinct. They seem at feast to be cultivated recognisable states which, 

ht, for 

point 
*d the 

• found 

ivatcU 
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to this day, although as yet it has not been reported as found a_ny\\here FIBRE, 
between these remotely distant regions. At the same time C. juncea is 
cultivated more or less in every province of India, competing for popular 
favour w ith Hibiscus cannabinus, until in some parts of the Panjib and Sind 
Its place is taken by the wild species Crotalana Barhta, w Inch > lelds a hbre 
of such quality as to render the cultivation of C. juncea superfluous. 

SUNN (or SAN) HEMP FIBRE. 

Under the heading Cannabis sativa the suggestion has been offered 2I06 
that the Greek and the Latin C<in«a6is may have been derived from the 


commerce. In the unmistakable references to hemp in Sanskrit, care is 
taken to associate with the plant qualifying and descriptive epithets that 
convey the idea of the well-lcnown narcotic properttes of the plant. Even 
the Hebrew shtsh, generally translatedi flax, is suggestive of intoxication, j 
and hence the possibility of us having been used for hemp rather than I 
flax. OeCanaolle has established very conclusively that a form of flax I 


the fact that the root of the worti “linen” did not exist in Europe prior to the 
period indicated, and he adds that it does not occur in the Aryan }an< 


flax. Thus even the history of flax is in some instances involved with that 
of hemp, such names as shesh impljingan intoxicating power — a property 
of the hempen fibres possessed alone by Cannabis saliva. The Sana 
fibres of the Sanskrit authors are Crotalana juncea (jimn hemp). Hibiscus 
cannabinus {sanpdt), and Cannabis sativa (true hempof modern commerce). 
As already stated, there would seem to be every chance that the earliest 
writers allude under Sana to the fibre of Crotalana juncea, but that, as the 
true hemp became know n, care was taken by subsequent authors to dis- 

(■ 


name for linen, but the resemblance to the Chinese chu-md {or sehou.mS), I 
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HUtory of SHnn-}lernp 


Ssered 

Thrtidj. 

21o8 


the nimc for i% north 

lor the Jti/icitimi which convcj • . « . 

hnasmifle. Thui umi or ti/tr/if 

tnaile, the (he ffibttcii^tnndc, and t4»a<nslram in alt 

probability the sunrvhcmp.maclcj'afmeni. Untcr wnirrs spciJ» of sawa 
garmentn as being used as sacKloth ami worn as a mnrk of punishment or 
mortincation. A prophecy in the Vulinu Purana spciks n Uh scorn of the 
Kahyij;.i(ortron]aRcas^oncof dcKcnerition. "when the garments of 


modern histone times 
remarkable that this 
seeing tint, as far as 
sypium (cotton) ts tr« 
(Book //,, 4 ^) we have 


-- j ... « head in three 
• a Vais^a of 

otton for the 

Mfirt has been earned, at the present day, to the extent ol violating even 
this injunction, Lfsboa (Bombay Uitful Planft, f ooo) states* “It 
appears that Minu bemga Drahmin, always ined to keep this distinction, 
and claimed superiority for Ins class I3ut. nowadays, the sacred threads 
of almost all the Hindus are made of cotton.” 

While Cannabis sattva is found at the present day In xvhat appears 
to be a uild state over the greater j * ^ i ,,i« ,nl 


while met wnth tO'day almost exclusively undereuUivation, would appear to 
he a native of India, and possibly also of Central Asia; many other 
sDCciesofthe same genus are abundant wild plants. This fact, added lo 

1 

t ■ I . , 

should have lost all knowledge ol the properties oi a nuie once m gi,ut«ul 
, , . - j t , — . .. winch grows so freely, if m early tunes the 
■ . even was as abundant as u IS now. There 

E cver having been used m comparatively 
! fibre, and with the exception of the limited 
.1,., i. II trihoe thf* natives of India do not 
s a source of fibre, but 
< • , ■ san’Pdi (Hibiscus can- 

agricultural purposes. 
)mc importance , — vts , 

■ t produce fibre of any 


modern times as a regular textile 


We may conclude this bnef historic review of the hemp pl^ts 
giving the opinions that prevail regarding the origin of our word “ hemp. 
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Royle jTi Viii Fitrouj Planis </ Jttdii tratts hemp from Jano Speakmc 
ofxH«M-hemp.he«a)s» “ In name, Shanipim or Janipa on ihe Mad- 
ras «ide, is not %cr5 unlike Campa, Hampa, flcnnip, and Hanf. From 
these we dcri%e o ir own namc*IIcmp *** In M^sorcit isknounas sanahti 
andi r ’ O *’ * •* ■* '*'* * " ■ 

niay ■ ■ • ' ■ t • . _ . - ■ ■ ■ ■.■ • 

Veda : " • . .■■■ 

in .a) ■ I ■ ■ • • • •. 

and in Indian languages, hanf in German, hemp in Cnplish, ' 

chanvtt in Trench, itnnf in Keltic and modern Breton, cannabis mi 
Greek and L^ltn, and ^aRa<i& in Arabic. 


FIBIIE. 


Cultivation. 

Sunn IS jjrow-n by itself or at times is cultnated In strips or around 
the margins of fields. It is nes*er cuUisatcd as a mixed crop. Throogh- 
outlndiaasa whole it is‘a khcinf crop,— that is to say, it is sown 
.about the commencement of the rams and cut at the end of September 
•»r beginning of October. It is thus off the ground to allow of being; 
followed bj a rail crop in the same jear. Dot in some parts of India 
there are two crops of sunn hemp Thus In the Thana Disinct of 
Bombay it is sown m No\ember after the tiec harvest, and the stalks are 
pulled up by the root m March “It is also sown as a ratnj.season 
— — -r -4 ' This has prevailed in 

• . . jears, for Dr. Hove, writing in 

I .»'•!•< • ««.%■> thick and grew to the height 

• * *' • • I understand that It was sown 

1 * ^ ^ N ‘ • gram had been gathered in.” 

In Khandesh it is sown m June and reaped in October In Kolaba it is 
«ownm No\cmbcf, after the nee is harvested, and the stalks are up* 
i^lcd m March. In Kolhapur it tssown in August and harvested in 
December by being cut when the plants are full grown In Poona it 
IS sown in tulyand npens in OctoWr In the Central Provinces and 
the North-West Provinces it is a if^nri/’crop, being sown with the adsent 
ofthe^rains, but in Bengal it is sown a little earlier, namelj, — from the 


CffLTIVA- 

TJON. 

2iog 


)me astonishment at, since '* it now 
” Roxburgh says it is sown in Ben. 
August, — that IS to sav, towards the 
Agricultural Report of Bengal it is j 


mean period of sowing is about the beginning of the rams (or m June), 
sunn hemp may be sown m almost anv month and occupies the soil for 
4t to 5 months. This is an important feature in view of the possibility of 
securing a continuous supply of fresh fibre throughout the whole j ear. 
It remains to be ascertained, however, what effect this varying period of 
cultivation has on the quality and quantity of fibre produced Indeed, it 
IS probable that (as is the case with rice and other crops sown at two or i 
more seasons each year) there may be different cultivated forms of the' 
plant produced as the result of ancient cultivation. We are ignorant of 
^is subject, and it seems desirable that a thorough investigation should I 
be made. Although, as stated, everything points to sunn hemp being a j 
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H n m jy if tf « pUrt pvff In a 

frnfy i*?M t*A{r. Anl tfi*f fii»fpr r tf <1 itnft f frnt n 

fvnt cnU li'lp tfi cnttfifm npmt nt psirrn«f an ancK"-; <■«*•{¥ ir-co-.ttl 
mtphi ftUo «-«iAWnh «f crflAtn etnpt fnrr rifcr* for tptij’e 

PvirjKvcv To wfiJJl fttrni Ihr fn-ri C, |rra 5 fotU it tu'sjvaleif h rot 
known, *hU lr»» do wf l.n«’w fo^ fif ij af^ nh ife •HOf-tcf sunr^Yenp 
rrfcrrttJ lu b) wr trrt *m tu* 

Kainrc ef the Se^i ftc«mnv»nitd for Snrn hemjj — |i rn] fr^ a 
IjuJ rvrt rifttiiAftly tith An<| tt cannot If proanoncliy. It ii 
llicrrforc town cn the Myh «ar<ty lar<U {c«« •»{!«( for t^o trort jrr« 
jWtart crnpc. Tbsc i< ilc cpn:on wlilch pr«v»if» m ncrjji?, Inst 
Motirt. OulhfenrU Fullar, wTitinj; Ihr Nwh^Wctt I’rmircc^. jiy j 
** Authorshc-i ififftT at io wNrifitr a ncS tod rccc^^afify rcqutrrd, and 
ftlilitninbtbrrccan lie nodojM iKai fertility m tSc t'-il nectiMry fo 
pmmote rreat (uxuritnce m n» rcjjftaiion. )pc it cannot I c conlrsled that 
ji«»f will on potircr land than almost any ot)*rcT«T> One po+* 

Slide explanation of this may lic In ili- ihrcry that phntt oe this order ^ 
(the pcx familjl “can ass»miH*c n-trogen clircct Irom the atmosphere, 
and arc hence Int deoendenl on the sod for nourishment j and another 
cxpUnxiion maj be deduced from the fict that its roots peretrate d'-eper 
than those of mmi othte crop*, and can hence draw supples from .a 
larger body of soil.*' At the same time the practical expenments per- 
furtned at the Saidapel farm. Madras, tend to prove that the plant would 
not produce so much fibre on ssch as on poor soil Speakin/j of these 
esperimenis Mr Denson sij-sj •• The seed cerminaicd neil.and the phnls 
prev, wiih preai luxunsnee. but when they had rsachod the lime for 
cattiflf', there was no fibre whatever »n their stems. The soil of this plot 
was a sandv loam, and probably the high cultivation and watering were 
unfavourable to the production of fibre.” A second experiment was 

f ierformed. the seed being sown on “ a light and very s.ind> loam, recently 
evelled.” 'ihc land was manured with “12 loads or aoout 4 tons per 
.ncrc” o! horsC'm.xnure, and the results were most f.ivour.nble In ihe 
Mysore Caiellter it is slated that the best sod for s inabu is the rrd or black 
used forrogi cultivation Wissot remarks that clay soils arc injurious, but 
tint on a rich soil the fibre is ol a coarser quihlj than that grown on 
dry high situations. On the other hand, Roxburgh, while speaking of 
the cultivation in the Northern Circars, sa\s it (this may be C lenuilolia) 

IS sown towards the end of the rams (October or November), and that a 
strong clayey *1011 sods it best. 

Effects of Sunn Cnltlvatlon end the Rotation of Crops Pursued —It 15 
all but universally believed by tlic Indian cultivators that suntt, likegniw 
(sec Clcer, C. No. tody), improves the sod. In the Cagettesr 

(Kolhapur District, p 172) »t is st.xted ; "As it is supposed to refresh the 
exhausted «o'l. it is considered a good hevod or preparatory crop, and is 
grown as such every second or third year in some of the fields required 
for sugarcane, tobacco, and other rich crops. Sometimes it is sow n as a 
second crop and ploughed in when young as a green manure.” From 
Poona It IS reported that the Jeavea are consider^ "cxceJJent manure. 

In gardens and occasionally in dry.crop lands it is grown solely for 
manure, the plants being ploughed into the soil when ready 10 flower. 
The Director 0/ Agriculture tit Bengal states: " It is considered by the 
people of the Lower Pro^nces to be a renovating crop, and is someiimes 
used as a green manure to ennch poor paddy land and Imd that has 
been infested with weeds " H«adas “ It comes after one of the pulses 
or mustard, and is followed Iw a pulse, sometimes by sJmra onions. 
When J»«M IS grown on good soil, it js sometimes followed by poiatoe^ 

It is not necessary to prepare the land neU lor sun//. Three or tour 
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ploughings are sufficient.” . . . “Sometimes also paddy and «««« seeds 
are sown together in the same field. When the plants have properly 
grown, the field is lightly ploughed and the ladder (a kind of harrow) is 
passed over it. 'Ihe paddy plants mostly recover themselves, but the 
tender and juicy sunn is buried underground and dies. A few sunn 
plants remaining are removed at the time of weeding and buried in the 


CULTIVATION 


ing in a green crop of hemp is known to add considerably to the fertility 
of the surface soil by increasing its stock of nitrogen, and it is extraor- 
dinary that this is not a general practice with native cultivators.” In 


TREATMENT, 

2112 

Bombay, 

Benirat. 


pp. Of Mysore it is stated; “It is allo%%ed no manure; and 

the seed is sown broadcast on the ground, without any previous cultiva- 
tion, at the season when the rams become what the natives call male, — that 
IS to saj, when they become heavy After being sown the field is 
ploughed twice, once lengthwise and once across; but receives no further 
cultivation. At other times the sanabu is cultivated on rice ground 
in the dry season, but it must then be watered from a canal or reservoir.” 

Seed. — The amount of seed to the acre is variously stated In the 
above passage from a report of experiments in Madras onlv i2fiitothe 
acre we^^^ •.e-H ^ p-'* iv.*' » — - -j,. 

8oB) ti ■ ■ ■ : 

an acr- ; ■ • 

eighty - ■ • . 


SEED tier 
ACRE. 

21X3 
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Production and Cost of Sunn*Hcrap 


, FIBBE I 
Loft standing 
fora month ' 


nn) fill on thehnd ** ft is not clcir wJjcihcp the crop is left on its roots,— 
Unt IS to sny, not renped,— or whether it is cut nnd slicked on the fields -the 
litter more probibU, The greitcst difference of opinion previils as to 
whether the cut^crop should be dried before being steeped, or, like jutc be 

dry 
thes 


Fibre not 
removed , 
ft'om bark till 
required 


PRODUCE 

2115 


'Mter ot the t^ok With rcgird to sunn hemp the general rule may be 
ilmosl safcl> laid down tliat in moist regions like Bengal, rip d submer 
Sion IS preferred, and in dry regions, like Midras, sticking the crop is 
pnctised Roy*' ~ , or 

that ** steeping 
Bengal during 
becomesweaker 

hind states th , 

fipcl .J- Vn ^ t. J . _ • 

at 




CO A wi ulr. u vp dct ce, I Ml coiinuaiuieib&uppu&euui an 

^!adras districts to produce the finest sunn hemp 


640 lbs per 
acre 


COST 

2116 


Bombay hemp is 150 pounds * In the Madras experiments made at the 
Sa dapet farm the results were for plants in flower, cut level with the 
ground on the 4th December, 30oIb pulled up by the roots on the same 
day 32aft» on the 15th Decernber, wl en the seed pods had partly ma- 
tured, cut level with the ground 42Slb, pulled up by the roots 487 5fb , 
and on the Z4th December, when the seeds were ripe, 4375ft The 
average given by Wisset is thus most likely to be a high one and the 
Kolhapur returns incorrect Duthie and Fuller say of the North West 
Provinces “The average outturn is about 8 ntaunds (or 6401b) of clean 
fibre to an acre, worth about R20 ” 

Cost of Cultivatiom and Local Pricf op Fibrf —Messrs Duthie 
and Fuller give the cost of cultivation m the North West Provinces, mclud 
” — «• fit of R4 10 In the 

* n acre’ is given as 

Royle says “The 
nuch as the plant re- 
quires scarcely any attention and consequently little labour or expense, and 
It may be off the ground in time to allow th s to be prepared for any 
cold season crop But the expenses and the profits are as variously stated 
as the produce The price is also given as varying from Ri 8 and Ri 12 
to R3 per maund ” Dufh T n. 

say, R2'8 a maund, but 
fluctuations in late years 

that in 1877 Its price was ^ , 

xears back itstood at 20 seers The Calcutta price is about Rs a maund 

Dr Buchanan Hamilton desenbes two crops of s tnn hemp as grown in his 

time m Mysore Of the one he remarks the seed is sown any tune 

the raxns and rather thick, the quantity used being two bushels to Ire 
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acre. The produce « a* • ■ • ■ • : \ • ( 

rmnufaciurcrs b) the (' ‘ •**«■■■,. . 

fetched two rupees per •' ■ . «. * « ; ' • . ■ 

Inif. Dutanotnercropi ■ • • •• • J i 

watered and more laJxJur spent upon it, buf the profJwce nas more \alu' 
able An acre, he requircd^^^ bushels of seed, and its produce nas 
sold for about 2r roJ»/. 

Arf* i;>D*R SuNS-HrjtP—As may be inferred from what has been 
slated rrgardmgthc ambi^TUit) in the Indian literature of this subject, it is 


Slated regarding the ambiguit) in the Indian literature ot this subject, it is N W. P. 
neat to impossible to di‘co\cr the extent of j«n/f-hemp cultuation 40, ooo acres, 
Messrs. Outhie and Fuller, from special returns furni<hed for their/ieW 


Messrs. Outhle and Fuller, from special returns furni<hed for their/ieW 
enj Garden Craft, slate that in the N'ortb*Wcst Provinces there are 
about 40,000 acres under the crop But m the CatiJ AdmtnttfraUan 
JJefort far iSS^6 fpage 163 A) it is «fated that there ncre 198,728 acres 
under "Janai or TiffsicJ ” But it is further remarked that the total area 
under *' fibres other than cotton and juie " was in that jear only 123403 
acres This last return would include hemp (proper), s^nai ana Hibiscus 
caooabiQus. The Settlement Reports of Oudh show about 800 acres under 
sanai. In SpoHt‘ En^yc\af>trdia it is stated that there are 50.000 acres m the 
Paojdb. It IS not known from what source that statement was derived, but p. , 
it seems highlv improbable that there is more Jiina grown in the Panjdb 60,000'^ 
than in the iHorth*\\’estem Provinces The returns of the Panjdb give 
about 40,000 acres under "hemp,” but howr much of that ma^ be the true 
hemp plant, how much Hibtsetis caotuibtaus, and what balance remains 
as s««n hemp, It 18 impossible to discover Last jear there were 26614 


acres of brown hemp (Cfotalarla juscea) grown m Bombay. Full Pembay 
particulars regarding Madras cannot be obtained, but of the districts for 26, et* acre*, 
which returns are available there were last year 775 acres under "sunn ” 


and 83 acres uuder "Bombay hemp” What this Bombay hemp maj 
be cannot be learned, but in most worics on the subject Bombay hemp is a 
sjnonvatiforrttnndiemp In i8S4-85 there were 380 acres of " Bombay 
hemp, ’’and in 1883.86, j^o.ac'es, so that rts cultivation would appear to be 
declining Of j«n« cultivation m Coimbatore it is reported "It can be Madras 
grow n anywhere and to anj extent if a demand is made by agents w ith ’ 

money in hand.” In Travancore a very superior ouality of fibre is pro Travaneore, 
duced, bunt is not known to what extent the plant is cu»tiv.ated In the 
Central Provinces there w ere 34,800 acres under “ False or San hemp,” 
and in Mysore 5,076 icres In Bern * 

under " hemp or Hibiscus cannabinus,” • , 

explains that there are in Berar two 

The former is m all probabihtv Hibiscus capoabious and the latter Crota I 
lariajuncea In Burma and Assam there arc about 500 acres, in each Burma. 


province, of land entered as under " fibres other than cotton and jute " No 600 a 


rettirnsareaiailablc for Bengal, but from personal observation the writer 
w ould be disposed to think there must be as much in the Low er, as in the . 
North-West Provinces 

It will thus be seen that the actual area under r»nrf-hemp cannot be 

■ agricultural 
ished But 

. ■ ' under the 


Separation op the Fibre. separation 

The question as to whether the plant should or should not be dried 2H8 
before being placed in the retting tanks having been discussed above, 
there remains to be given here a brief account of the various modes of 
retting or of peeling the fibre and of cleaning and boihng it after it has 
been separated from the stems. In some localities the stems arerecom- i 
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Methods of sep^atmj^ sunn-Hemp Fibre 


Stems 0 aced 
erect in 
wateri then 
horizontal. 


Deepwater. 

ItunnlnB 

water. 


mended to be buried in the mud at the margin of the tanks } in others, 
to be submerged in the water by being weighted In others stagnant 
water is condemned as destroying the colour and lustre of the fibre, 
running streams being urged as preferable (Gt 6 son‘s account of the 
Bombay fibre"). But practical and comparative experiments not having 
been performed in the other provinces similar to those made at the begin- 
ning of the present century by Roxburgh, in Bengal a definite opinion 
for or against the different methods pursued cannot be offered. After 
removal from the ground, the stems are tied in bundles (20 to 100 in 
each), but the lea\es are generally stnpped off and left on the field 
\V ‘ . fall off naturally 

or ' mmon practice to 

pic Uer for 24 hours, 

so o > • tersion But the 

length of" time required for retting depends largely on the temperature 
of both the atmosphere and the water. In August and September two 
to three days will generally (suffice. Messrs. Duthie and Fuller say of 

. . — • - j -f .u, tft- ready 

. , • aday 

jtts of 

. ‘ n, and 

requires, therefore, longer exposure 10 leiiutuiauu.i. - - ethen 

laid down lengthways m the water and are kept submerged by being 
with earth. The time required for retting varies from three days 

. ... I... -..-f 

by 

fer- 

gb, 

tion 

the cultivators against 6 ^ 

because it renders the separation of the bark from the stalks easier, but 
Sens the fibre. Small pools of clear water, well exposed to the sun's 
beJms seem best suited for steeping in. because heat hastens rnacerat.on, 
rons^ouently preserves the strengA of the fibres, vvlnlt the clean water 
nrese^es tl«ir colour. Peep water, being cooler, require* more time for 
fhToMration.” In the same way running w ater. although recommended 
me op r _ ...s H tf-fm to be objectionable owing tu the longer time 

the connecting tissues Damp mud on 
j b> some, 15 even more objectionable, as 
It seems impossible to ouupi tins mode o! rellmg svilhout serious loss to 
the colour of the fibre. , » i.._ u,..., 

Having discovered that the necess • _ _ , • 

tamed, thecuUiwtor,standinginihcwa ■ _ _ ^ | 

of the stems m his hand, and thtwhes * 
rives wav and the long clean fibres 

According to some wnters, the retted sterns, after being partially 
Vre loTeo 001 ol (be oaleraod pllted in the sun lo dry hr 'o'"' 
iietore being beslen oot in (he sen, described This prnctice, while it is 
tillmi ed in 5 )me parts of the coontrs. is condemned in o’hers os 
S- 01 l«st o, a useless delav. In f 

when the operator is afraid he may not be ^bl® *0 overtalce 
washm" be^'e the stems would be over-retted This psrlial dryi « 

The s ems with adherine fibre would correspond to the swealmi; ol b™p 

nnkuS^m some parts S' Europe ! but it seem, probable that .1 

Ere„^-i..rS.urd better be^aecompl shed a, a further process alter the 
1 fibre has been separated and approtimtely cleaned. „„tbnK is 

' In Salvrttc Ijland a-d other parts of Bomba). little or no rc h. 
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employed. "The plant while moist is peeled by 
Qtely dried m the open air or under cover, accor 
weather By peeling, the fibres are better kept 

arrangement, and give support and strength to each other, wherea®, by 
the process of the Bengalese, they get so materially entangled that a 
great loss is always sustained If they are restored to their natural 
situation by the heckle, there is a loss of nearly one half of the original 
quantity, which renders the heckled sunn of Bengal of a high price” 
{Royle) The writer cannot discover any recent description of this 
Bombay process of separating ‘ ‘ « ,i- i 

stated, the superior quality of 
likely to be due to the fact that 
fermentation 

Washing the fibre is very tedious, and a man rarely works for more 
than three hours at a time but is relieved by turns, he will clean 15 seers 
a da\, which represents the fibre obtained from 5 or 6 maunds of stems 
Of Rhandesh it is said a man earns Ri for cleaning 4oIb of fibre 

Reference has incidentally been made to the period when the crop 
should be cut, and before proceeding to discuss the further treatment of 
the fibre it may be as well to add here that the period of cutting will 
depend on the purpose for which the fibre is required A softer and more 
delicate fibre will be obtained from stems cut just as tbe flowers appear 
than if allowed to pass into the fruiting stage A few plants are always 
left by the cultivators to mature seed for the next year’s crop, and from . 
the stems of these they extract a strong, though coarse, fibre On the * 
other hand, it seems to be the habit of some cultivators (the Wunjaras of 
Bombay) to allow the whole crop to ripen its seeds, this coarse fibre being < 
all they desire, together with the seeds, which are valued as a food for [ 
buffaloes Old stems require a much longer period of retting 

Further Process of Clpamno tiif Fibre —When the fibre has been 
separated and thoroughlywashed. It 1$ the usual custom lo hang it un over 
bamboos to be dried and bleached m the sun When dry it is combed if 
required for text !e purposes or for nets and lines, but if for ordinary use— 
eg, ropes and twine— it is merely separated and cleaned by the fingers 
wbile hanging over the bamboo In this primitive way the sunn hemp 
receives all the treatment it gets of the clojs known to European hemp 
growers as “breaking” and “scutching” European machinery for 
cleaning is never used It 15 commonly admitted that it is in cleani ig the 
fibre that the Native generalK fails most The process of washing after 
separation from the stems does not seem to be carefully done Royle 
quotes a report of a simple of sunn hemp experimented with at Hull, of 
which It was staled thit " by usmg more care in the steeping and ex. 
posurc. It will he fully equal to the Baltic.” Such opinions are current 
in the reports of this fibre which appeared while the error existed of 
supposing it to be Indian.grown hemp or Cannabis satira It is im* i 
po«siblc to aioid the impression that snnn hemp fell into disfavour when 
this error was exploded An expert in 1843, lor example, says* “ Your 
hempisiery clean— a matenil point. — but it wants more beating and 
dressing, and I think the names Imve not proper implements to do 
it with You cannot improve m your mode packing, it is decidedly 
superior to the Baltic. 1 do not de«pair of seeing the produce of the 

Baltic supplanted b\ that of ’- ■* 1 i» , 

anse in the management of 
cut, or IS too much «tecped 
the «lalk ” Unfortunately 

such writers that the defects they complained of were due to the fact that 1 
Bombay hemp was not hemp at all, and instead of the fibre supplanting 1 
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£35 a ton. 


the Baltic hemp tt is lo^clayin the same position commercially as it was a 
hundred ycvars ago, Whife not hemp, itis a hemp substitute that deserves 
a better position than it has as >ct obtained. 

PROrERTY AND StRENOTH OP SuNK HpSIP. 
rtnlil-A «liA ^Alrt^n fitto /v'/->ir« m JnniT bUTldlCS, 

■ ■ ■ ■ I • ■ .■* , I V : ■ . of 

‘ • ■ , it 

‘ ‘ ‘ * ■ ■ ‘ for 

* " • *. ' * '* Poyle states that when heckled 

■ •* . * ; 5 lying parallel to oneanother, 

• • • • . ■* • * tff. Parties who have seen it 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ^ ^ , * " At the beginning of the pre* 

■ ’ •'* ” voured to improve the quality 

■ • . • • • it carefully, and Royle men- 

tiuiib <i sauipie 01 neoKieu imre >eiu lo ijjndon by the Company that 
“ ' • -I -j — t pf jjjg heckled 


EARLY 

RECORDS. 

2I2Z 


' Exported. 


Rheede’s Horius 

A/oK«our»c.»j, V., u ^u, out ijuniiue lu inv i mtos^pkiedt Transac- 
iions of London, LXI V., page 99, also describes it. Roxburgh devoted 
much ■ ‘ r. . . .L.. t- .fc 


me cii < • . 

first few years of the present, cultivated the plant. The earliest dehnite 
mention we have of the fibre having been exported was in the year 
1791.92 Although numerous favourable reports appeared shortly after 
this date, the whole interest in the fibre gradually died out, and the 
European methods of cleaning it met with a like fatej at the present day 
the natives nowhere practise any system of growing the plant, or cleaning 
the fibre that can be traced to European influence. One of the last out- 

~ India was the issuing of 
t' • thorough enquiry into 

' ; port IS the basis of all 

> vhile much monev has 

. . img the properties of 

.. • fcstigations have been 

, • • • ■ 5 following table gives 

■ .. k • • i sunn'hemp 




A 

•p-l 






‘S’* a 

No. 

Names of the Plants. 






B’grS 

ssi 

g g ^ 




< 


Sunn (Crotalaria joQCea) cut before the plants 


158 



uere in blossom, and steeped unmediately . . 

113 

41 


time before they nrre steeped .... 

bo 

jS 

30 

6 

Sunn cot when m full Uossom, and aleeped imme- 
dutely 

130 

18s 

51 

7 

JOO 

j 66 




no 

503 


9 


163 1 




160 

309 I 

31 
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No. j 

Names of the Plants. 

ZJi ^ 

1 gja B 

y-s 

*«£ a 
'ioS 

1 £-=» 
E-S-® 

ss? 

% 

&' 2 ^ 

2 £ M 

■ 

Hemp, the growth of the year 1800 from the Co ’a 
Hemp farm near Calcutta . . . . 

ISS 

190 

20 

2 

leetee (Marsdenia tenaassima) 



33 

39 

A line made of 15 threads of sail twine (C.o//<ve, 
Bcehmeria nivea] 

2i0 

27S 

16 


From these experiments there would appear to be no room for doubt 
as to the superiority of the rapid steeping as compared with the drjing 
before retting Further, the winter crop ga\e the best result. Indeed, 

by « ■ ... 

the . '' .•*••••<• p , , 

BtE • . • • , • . 

the • ■ * • , . 1 

her . • • . • 1 I 

ast , \ *• • . • 

a w • ■ • . ‘ . 


PROPERTY 
OF THE 
HBREp 


Cotnparativo 
I value. 


East India 
Cor^any’i 
cBorts. 


pan) do not appear to ha^e taken intoconsideration.* Their attention was 
fir«t directed to the fibre in Bengal, and without ascertaining whether or not 
Bengal was the best field for experimental cultivation, they prosecuted the 
eflort to improve the Bengal hemp, and failing, allowed the whole subject 
to drop into the oblivion from which it is only now beginning to recover; 
but the new trade is from Bomba), not Bengal. 

Roxburgh tried the properties of lunn hemp in another way in order 
to a«certain the power of endurance which cords made of it had under mace- 
ration in water for a considerable period At the same time he tested the , 
advantages or otherwise of tanning or of lamng the fibres. The following 
abstract from his report ma) be here given — I 


Roxburgh’! 

experuneat*. 


AVKACC WEIcMT at which tvcil SORT or LmK 
riROKt 


N'AUEsror THE Plants. 

V\ ben trevh lAitrr iie 

dj):» maceralKin 

White 

raoQ'd 

Tarred 

\Mjite 

Taeeed | Tarred 

Eciplish hemp, apiece cfnew 
tillrr-rope 

IC5 

- 


Rotten, at was alto the 
Erigtah log Ime 

Hemp from th# CompaDj'a 
farm near Calcutta 

74 

•37 

4 S 

All rettea. 

Sunn hetnp of the Bee;ale»e 

M 

O7 

Co 

rotten 

S« j C) 

Jjlf 

a 


Cl 

49 

4 ? 1 
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According to these crperiments sunn hemp stood the action of the ma. 
ceration better than did either of the samples of true hemp It has further 
been shown that a cord 8 inches in sue of best Petersburgh hemp broke 
ivjth 14 tons, 8 cwt , 1 qr., wh'Ie a similar rope of sunn on ly gave way with 
15 tons, 7 cwt , I qr. Dr. Wight found that a rope of coir of a certain 
thickness broke with a weight of 224R), of cotton with 846^, of Ameri- 
can aloe with 3621b, of sunn hemp with 4071b, of Calatropls gigantea 
with 552&, and one of Ambiri (Hibiscus cannaWnus) with zgolb. 
Royle has shown the slight deterioration which sunn hemp undergoes 
in the following statement: “A made in 1803 broke wiih aweight of 
6 tons, o cwt., 3 qrs , whereas in 1806 it gave way under a tension of 5 
tons, 17 cwt , o qr. It is of histone interest to add tn this place that the 
trade in SK«M«hemp lulled until the year 1867, when the export duty was 
removed. From that year returns of the trade of India were regularly 
published, and It IS noteworthy that from about the middle of the pre- 
sent century the bulk of the exports of raw hemp (? sunn hemp) went 
from Bombay and not from Bengal, in spite of the efforts made a few 
3 cars before that date to create a Bengal trade. This would seem to 

B oint to a superiority possessed by the Bombay as compared with the 
enga! sunn hemp. It seems probable that had this fact been realised 
by the East India Company, their eflbrts to establish an Indian hemp 
industry would have been more successful than was the case with their 
attempts in Bengal. 

In a Report on the Indian Fibres by Cross, Sevan, King, and Watt, 
•ecently published by E. .and F. Spon, the following passage occurs: 

<Il IS ’ f.i-r— -’'•neglected 

• • immense 

success w. - o * ’ ibres. At 

he beeinning of the century sm«m hemp occupied a much more important 
• * • • • . ’ true hemp m 

• • • lied indigenous 

' ■ ngthe Colonnl 

• • • to why It was 

• • • « . . • • 3curable Mr. 

■ • 'hat their only 

> .■ ihty to procure 

' . • • • •• ■ ” ■ Tny other con- 

- ■ ■ 'he attention of 

• . ' I ■ 1. What cn- 

■ • . • * • • ' ■ anticipated to 

ia\ the foundation for ’a textile indusuy tuat iiuy vci. ..umc to bear a 
’ . . .1, •!.« : oa imrfr of Penral.’’ The opinion ex- 


(. 


ct, 

al 


tfe- '■ ' 

Have ' 

stack L4 . 1 .. 
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actual experiment not to be the case, then there must be something in the FIBRE, 
climate or soil of hladras and of Bombay more favourable to sunn hemp 
than exists in Bengal. 

Chemical and Microscopic Peculiarities op Sunn. 212 % 


lyses they show that when boiled for five minutes in a solution of caustic 

soda. It loses 8-3 per cent , and after an hour only 1 1*7 per cent. Among pereentajro 

Indian fibres it occupies the third or fourth place in point of amount of of cellulose, 

cellulose. According to this classification, Girardima or Nilgiri nettle 

heads the list with 896 per cent , then Marsdenia with 88*3, and after 

that Crotalaria juncea ana Slda rbombifolta equal, each w Ith 80'O per cent. 

of cellulose. “The percentage yield of cellulose of the raw fibre is the 

most important criterion of its composition and value.” It may be worth 

staling here by way of comparison that jute was found to po«sess 76 o per 


xpress an opinion opposed 
•' would throw outthesug- 

jesiion that there apparently exists in some fibres a principle that may 
ia\e been removed in the process of the analysis adopted by these distin* 



be assigned to the famed Poya fibre of As*am, and thus m concluding 
thc<c remarks a possible cxnhnation may be sought in the mode of hydro- 
lysis (or washing .and blescning) employed. Tlic Po\a was found to lose 
(ij 7 per cent by being boiled m ciustic vodi. the residue being the cellu- 
lose upon which the low opinion of Us properties is based. .May it not 
be tint under «.ome other ss stem of hydroI\<is it would lose little or no- 
thing, and even retain the property ol great strength .and durability for 
which It IS justly esteemed by the fishermen of Assam for their lines and 
nets? The writer has for some time felt that one of the features of the ex- 
ploration of unknown fibres should consist in the establishment, for each, 
of the peculiar mode of bsdrulssis th.at injured the fibre Icasl.andm chemi- 
cal reactions lint wou’d check the natural degeneration it is Intle to 
undergo It «eems scarcely fair to condemn or to praise a fibre acco'ding 
(o Its bchav lour with one process of bydrohsis, and «uch a chemical reru't ' 
IS likeK to be o^ien oppo«ed to artuaf practical experience, it is satisfac- 
tory , howeser, to note that under % strong alkaline bydro’y'is ju«n her'p 
retains all I's p-operties, and under nitration atta ns a*piTat weight (150 5), 
being in this rc'pect tl ird in the Ii»lcrf the !ndan I tres etpen^'erted 
will ly Messr*. Cross and Bevan. A wn'er m Sfsm' Errrx'spsJia 
say s ofsiinu he’^p t “Samp’es of the fibre, eapo'ed for two I ourt to steam 
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at 2 atmospheres, boded m water for 3 hours, and affam steamed for 
4 hours, lost only 2 93 per cent by weight, ns against flax, 350, Manilla 
hemp, 607, hemp, 6*i8 I0844 This hjdrol>sis (without the aid ©fan 
p'Vnhl so far confirms the results given above, that in point 0/ durability 
> alkali (processes of washingand bleach- 

. - V. fibres, and deserves 

has hitherto attained 

• • K ’»'bo \voi «vtv. • irements of the Indian 

j states ,| M, the fibre bundles con- 

- ^ ■ not easily separated Hecon- 

t ..c» , • bresubstanceshowswellmarked 

f , , adds : " Length, 3»5 mm , ends 

, a! ” The writer in Spon^ 


"ree with the 
J plant may 
\tent He 
/3 in ; min , 
mm , o 001 in , 
d numbers double 


haveb 
says 

o 157 in , mean, w ^ 

mean, 00015 in. These measuiuiiv ^ 

«iven by Mr Kmg — a fact that would suggest the desirability of the 
' -*A nnce more, especially by having samples of 
4 ^r>r{ compared It would 
•nade 

« es of 

maturity of seed, uoiu - , and 

by the process of drying before retting. 

Trade *k Sonh Hbm^. 

Little or nothing can be learned of a definite nature regarding the 
extent of the trade in this fibre It is grown in every province, and 
nearly universally used by the people of India, but, as already stated, 
definite information is not procurable owing to the confusion which exists 
in the use of the word “hemp" («/»» hemp m one case. Hibiscus m 
^"‘^rber, and true hemp in a third, bemg the fibre alluded to) For this 
. --A iinabfe to discover the extent of the foreign trade in 

A that of the exports to foreign 
- ^emp, while of 


discontmueo Hit lu *, » 

fibre according to European methuus., g up and gra- 

dually developed into aposibon of inmortance in Uomtiuy The exports of 
Indian-grown hemp* were, in 186708, valued at Rr,04,t27, but, by Act 
XVII of 1867, the export duty vras repeahd, and the following} ear they 
uereR2,9i,35S, n^d in 1869-70, Rs,07,l5g, of the last-mentioned exports 
the United Kmgd worth, France ^17.274, America 

RS62l,andthe P » , ' ' Ra n.ixi worth 

and Bengal onl} • , ‘ Prom these 

facts It «ill be Svt "d exports of 

Indian hemp goes to Britain, ana 01 « s. mportance is 

Bombay than Bengal in this trade Prom tBdg-pjaawn k.o 1884^3 the 
exports of raw hemp stood practically stationary, but m the following year 


• P<wtrtJ3bV hem}* or »»»*»» hemp along with a certain amouoC of the fbre of 
inbUcascaanaiitiias— or ami^* 
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factored Hempen Goods other than cordage. This continued to expand Goods, 

until, in 1870-71, when it was \alued at Rl.64433, of which Bengal 5127 

had assigned to it R 1,53,330. The bulk of these exports went to the 
Straits Settlements, Cejlon, and Mauritius. From i87J»72, this trade 
began, however, to steadily decline, and in 1874-75 was valued at 
RM9.327. of which Bengal claimed 81.15,875, and Bombay would appear 
to have taken no share. Next jeac these exports fell to 85,299, of which 


probab'te that this natue industry may have been ruined by the remark* 

able success of the Bengal jute Jndustrj'. A difficuliy exists in tracing Ropes and 

. ' • • ' ' • ' • . • • . I • • ■ ' Cordacre. 

. • • . . . • . • , 2128 


. ■■ IS ; •• •. . ^ • . Imports 

the bulk of the raw fibre so reported mav be the Manilla hemp used up 2129 
in the Indian rope factories, and of the hempen goods, canvas and other 
fabrics 0! true hemp. This trade is not extensive} Iast>ear (188&.87) only 
7 ’° 4 > cut. of hemp fibre, valued at 81,71,795, was imported, with, 
m addition, “hemp cloth and sacks to the value of R43,ooo. Under Ihi 



ttften It was valuecf at f<90,o87. 1 

ch.erpurpo55 tor »h!cji| „sES or. 

■ 2'3I 
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Food and Fodder.— It Ins nircatly liocn incidentnlU rcmirlved that 
in «ome parts of Indii the seeds of this plant arc collected and given 
to cattle. Roxburgh sajss ** This plant— and it is the onh One — is .also 
cuUivalcd the natives of some parts of the Northern Circ-arslo feed 
thevf mitch-cows with daring the dry season f have found that it is 
■ . I ■ . ** ' * ■ *' food. 

1- • . ■ ■ . ^ 

V • ■ ^ . ■ • _ . • ‘ 


FODDER 

Seeds 
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Crotalaria labumifoliat Fi.Pr lnd,Il ,84. 

A shrubby plant rnct with in the Western Peninsula, particularly in 
the South Concan Properties similar to those of the next species. It is 

I • • 


214B 


C. Lcschcnaultii, DC t Ft Dr. Ini., 11,76. 

An alwndant idantlon the Nilghiri Milts and higher portions x)f the 
Western Ghats This is alluded to b> Mr, d. H. Grant as the plant used 
mSataraforpapcr.making. It is there Known as DaUelt and 

Gibson say it is the dttjgala, and is common on the higher ghiis. 


2149 
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C. medlcaeinea, Lank.; Ft, Dr. Ini, II., 81 . 

Vem —CtiUbi, Pe. 

A diffuse perennial abundant in the tropical regions of India from 
ICashmir to Burma, ascending to O.ooo feet m altitude 

Medicine —This plant is officinal in the Panjdb being sold m the 
bardrs under the name ofg«/a6» {Btden Do-xell, Po Pr, 343) 

C. prostrata, Foxi i Ft Br. Ini, II, 67. 

A slender creeping weed, common on the dner plains of India ascend- 
ing to 6,000 feet. 

This IS known to the Santals as Aam/m y/uinto or and 

by them it is used rncdicinally m derangements of the stomach It is 
Known in Dcngnl as (imaXi jhunjhun, see Votgt, p goj) 

Roxburgh says this is known in Tclegu as Sen gally^gista, 

C. retusa, Ltnn ; Ft Sr Ini , II , 73 

A robust under-shrub, 34 feet in height, with stout striated branches 
,, ■ n on sandy soils, flowering m February 

. 76 tropical regions 0/ India from the 

* . ■ Also met with in China, North Aus- 
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and property of this fibre with the true sunn-hemp In Bengal it is ( 
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known ns /JJ In **“ •• * • 

Gh if^ri (Nt \n ), nml m Cnvl 
h'oxl>, /-i f,tJ, rj.CffC, t, 

CrotAlara scricca» 7?//r • // Hr. /ni , //, 7 s* 

A pWnt \c»y much hke tlic prccc(l»njr «ntl found over Uic «nmc rc;:ion. 
Stev/ftrt so>s It M cuttivrvicd in the f’lnj^) ns .n j:nrd'‘n fiowcf.andu 


),in ttombay 
{€•>»/ viih 
f/» 55 .fe '0 


7 /irt»y/«ani I, ll flowers in tbe cold season. 
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C. striata, DC.; 77. Hr. Ind , ir, S 4 . 

A lon.prowmfj shrub, with robust, sulcaie, ihtniy silk> brvnches.ancl 
large yellow flowers slnped with ted Tairlj ntnindnnt throughout the 
warmer parts of India. 

The Rev. A. Oampbcll states that this is cuUivaicd b\ theSantalsin 
Chutia Nagpur on .account mamly of »ts fibre The plant is Known to 
them as Son y/iunf.t.andto the fiindustam-spcaking people of that region 
as 5 om» He .adds that the root or a small portion of the stem is 

tied to the wrists and neck of .a person suflcting from dropsy Roxburgh 
remarks this IS known to the Tdcgu-speaking people of Madras os Jifunga, 

C, tCtlulfo)iH, ^oxh*, n Jnd , Fd. C D.C , S4^ 

This has been reduced by most botanists to a S) nonj m for C, jwcea, 
Ltntt , which see 


C. tetragonal / Ft, Hr. Jni ^ II, 7 $ 

A stiff, very handsome shrub, often 68 feet m height, rtict with on the 
lower Himil ' ^ u . ■» t ^ v -.<on to Assam and 

Pegu Kura urmese name of 

Cfiu yatn ” • ‘ Mr Gamble, 

in his Liste^ ' ng Oislrtci, say 

it IS known by the Paliarja 'names of A.c»geKi, /tofrtf/lrtrrrj, and to the 
iLepchas as SiiliHfuwg rung 

C. verrucosa, Xr«« / 77 Hr. Ind XI, 77 , ^ytghff Ic,f 200 

Vern — ja«, Hino andBEm ' ‘ ” 

ktllupt), Tam . Ghefeghrrmta, 

Ainshel Sir EfMot 

species AllogiUgtek-tha, g%ta 
according to Tritnen 

Habitat —A copiously branched half-shrubby plant, 2-3 feet m height. 
With blue, H hde, or seHun' flowers, found in tropical regions but ascending 
the Himalaya to 2,000 feet in attitude, and distributed cast to Burma, 
theMalaja, and China. Also met with m Africa, MaunUus, and tropical 
America 

Wedicine —Ainshe says **! bav« given this a place here, on the 
authority of Rheede, who informs us that the luice of the leaves is sup- 
~ i . _ J* Materta Indies, 

The shghtlv bitter, but not 
stalks of this low growing 
I internally and externafly. 
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The Croton 


CROTON 

Joufra. 


CROTON, Lmn ; Gen PI, HI, 293 

The generic name Kpvrut' (a tick) was given by LinnffiiiS to this assem* 
blage of plants in alius on to the shape ot the seed The chief med cinal 
species C Tlglmm, was f rst made kno vn to Europe m the sixteenth century, 
and for some time it was in demand, but in the seventeenth century it fejl 


2165 


Croton argyratus, PI , PI Br Ind, VtSSj, EupitoRciACEa: 

Syn — C BICOLOR, Rcx6 

Vern —Chonoo, Buru , Tahi dS, Akd 

References — Roxh , FI Jnd , Ed CBC, 6S7 , Oamhle, Stan Txmb ^ 
3S9, Kurt, For FI Burnt , It , J72 

Habitat— A moderate sued or small evergreen tree of Martaban, 


C. aromatlcus, Br Ind, V ,388 

Syn — C LACCtreaus, /init AteuatTES laccipera, 

Vern — \tdpunt, Tam (names used in Cejionfor 
C aromaticus, the form C lacafera being AVp/i/iye m Sino ) 
References —Bedifowe, Fortitert Stan, i<>4, It, t tp, >$ , 

Ltshoa U PI Bamb , tit Trtmen, Cat Ceyton PI ,Sl , Camhte, Stan ' 
riw4 , 3SS , O Bhaughness}, Btng Dttp ,$$3 
Habitat —An aromatic shrub or small tree, met with in the DcMnn 
from the Concan southward 

Medicine —Said to be used medicinally Thwaltes remarks that the 
lac obtained from C lacaferus "is employed by the Singalcsc for medi- 
cinal purposes.” 


C, caudatus, Gastl , FI Br Ind , V, 388 

Syn — C DRUPACEus Roxh 

Vern — NanbKanlur Reno TaffAnAr,*, Lepcha , Wusta Uriya 
References Ind Et CBC ftSS Voigt, /tort Sub Cal, 


Habitat.— A large straggling, more or less scandent, shrub of Bengal 
Assam, Burma, and South India, found chieRy on the banks of streams 
Roxburgh states that it is a native in the country about Dacca, and 
flowers in hlarch, the seeds rmcning in September 

MediQne —Mr Home, Conservator of Forests, writes, the leaves are 
applied as a poult ce to «prains. 

Stnictnre of the Wood — White orycllontsh-wh te, hard, close-grained 
Home says it is used for fuel 


C» HlutcnH, Bennett, affords Cascanlla Dark, — an imported drug. 

C. Joufra, , PI Br ind, VfSSj 

Vcm —Accord ng to Roxburgh Joufra u m Sjihet the oicv* of tb i itmT 
tree or sbmb 
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MEDICrVE. 

Lexvet 


TIMBER. 
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Gi6 


Puttcfar^ 0/ the Keot on te 


CROTON 

oblonFTJfolius 


The Obtoflc leaved Cfotoa 


MBDICINC 

2176 

2177 


References -Ai t r h* Jl ri l/a« nr’t.jj? 

^ lyj, lu/fr, // Ai ^ C»«f . 

Habltnt— A ^nnU nlinilj •> mihr lo C oblongifolliis, hut wlh 
«tin!lcr more 'iccumm'itc Iri\c<.nn.{ wiih in tlic f intern Pen nsuh— 
S>llict, Sibsifjnr, Upper Uurmn. Ac riotvcrinj* time Mnrchnn! 
April 

Mcdidne —T ike nio^t other <pecie^ thelcnves seeds, nnd root of ths 
species nrt ocens on'xll} spoken 01 is used fnedicimlly 

Croton laCClfcrtlS. ftnn, i form reduced to C. nromaticas, //r/r, 
b) the Hora of UrtUth htJta, 


2178 


tIEDICIKE 

2179 


C. malabaricus, Sedionej Fi JJr JnJ , V, sS6 

Utitttticts ^nf\t tome te , t iji, {-f foreiler^s Stan t I04t Gamble, 
J/rtK , Timb JSP, Lisboa, V il Bomb , t7t, 

Habitnt ~A small tree common in the western forests, ascending to 
4,000 Icct m altitude, Malabar, Ac. 

Mediaoe —Said to be used bj the natn’cs of India for medicinal pur- 
poses 


2Z80 


C. oblongtfoltus, Roxh , Fl Ifr Ini , V , 586* 

.. r, . . > .4 try n<»a tinm r" h Bsve (accord- 

Nepal, Aur^i, 
, SVKTAL KoU, 
, Tel , Consut, 
‘^tn, Busm 

References —Paxh Ft Ind.EJ CD C Vmgl Hart 5*1*6 Caie , 
” »4*r* t , e . sn n r „ ff rst Beadome, 

TAvatles, 
triii , ear, 
iceg sbj , 
mtr, tiS 


^m Oudh 
I Ceylon 
Calcutta, 


OIL 
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MEDICIKE 


Seed 

2182 


Fruit 


2183 

Root bark 


2184 


Root 

2185 


ire used 
r irvine 

j ‘ 111 Ur Uymock ivrites 

was drawn by the native 
one of the most valuable 
) me, at the time, proved 
i. ( ..t.!/..... i,>i tn Thp Goanese and 

k in chronic 
irmer disease 
ipplication to 
est In large 
{Phnrmacog 
d for those of 
ntals use the 
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The Purging Croton. 


CROTON 

Tiglium. 


the properties hivmtj been but recently understood There is no good 
- i» »„K,r u O. Dutt 


) mention of 
to ;[ustify a 

. . . ancient, and 

. * jccn known to the 

. ■ ■ • tril and Western 

■ . ' ■ ' medicinally by the 

nati\es to reduce swellings. luis is pcinaps one ui the earliest notices 
by nuropean wnters. 

Structure of the Wood.— Whitish to yellow, close*grained, moderately 
hard and hea\ j } liable to crack in seasoning. 

Domestic Uses.— The plant is frequently employed for fences, 

Croton polyandrus, Roxh., see under Baliospermum montanum, Uluell , 
VoLl,B 28 

Hooker, in the Flora of BrtUsh India, P, reduces this to B, 
axillare, Bltime Consult also O'Shaughnetsy's Bengal Dtspens , S5S»,^' 
C. Dntt's Mat. Med of the Hindus, 230, and Dymoek's Materia Mtdtca, 
West Ind ,2nd Ed , 68S, the last work has appeared since the issue of the 
1st volume of this publication. 


TIMBER. 
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C. reticulatus, Heyne; FI. Br. Ind , V.,3$6. 

Syn. — C. HYPOLEUCUS, Dalrf /C zeyiakicos, 

Vttn,—Pand!ittri or fdndharisalo. Mar. 

Refereaces — Mat. Med tVest Ind, and Ed, 6S41S Anun, 
Domb Drugs, tli Thvatles, Bn Ceyl Pt, 276 1 Dole, and Gibs, 
Boa^ FI, 2411 Ltsbea, V PI Bomb, I3t 
Habitat.— A shrub with slender branches, met with in the Dekhan Pen 
insula from the Koncan southw ards , distributed to Ceylon. 

Mediaue.— Sakharam Arjon <ays the bark 1$ used as a bitter and 
stomachic.” 

C. sebiferum, Ztnn , and Saplum sebifemm, Roxb , are synonyms for 
Stilliugia sebifera, the Chinese Talloiv Tree This is now culti\ated 
to some extent in India, and, according to Roxburgh, is known in 
Bengal as Momchina 


2X8p 


MEDICINE. 

Bark. 

2190 

2191 


C. Tlglmm, Ltnn , FI Br Ind , V, jpj. 

The Purging Croton. 

Syn.— C. Pavana (or Parana), Hamilton 

V( . ’ I - / A . . j . Jaypdt, 

• : . ■■■ .Nepal, 

. , ' ■ * ' r^alam, 

• . ,• . ... ispven 

uj Aillui u — ■ « “ * ’ • dand, 

datun, Arab ; Bed anjtre.ihatat, habbekkalJt, Pers (according to 
Moodeen Sheriff.) 

Jjjr . „ , r-f r ^ ca no f r r„l 


2X92 


Supp Pharm ^Jnd , tao, V C, Dutt Mat. Mel Mini , aiH ; Dymock, 
Mat Med W. Ini , 2nd Ed ,684 , Fleming, Med PI and Drugs, atm 
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Bombay. 
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Cocnin 
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Chtneso. 
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Burope&n 

CxpresMtf 
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TflETrtCW'E. 

Seeds. 
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o« lAtionium, ft! .S«nn«dn lt',Trc^^. Afri , 414, 

HnWiat.-— A sm,iU ircc (»S t» 20 fcci hijjh) rntft with under cultivation 
tnrnuRiioui the RrMternirlol Indint proKabl^ tndi};enou<s or onK nitura- 
in l-tstcm {Jcngnl nrni and 5Crutliw.ird to Malacca, Burma, 

and CcjJon. 

Oil.'— 'I he nuts > leld .in oil which h orange y ellow or sherry-coloured^ 
ol the consi^tmic of nut*inl, liat a shifht odour resemUinff lh.at of hbp, 
.ntid an acrid flai our. Thu « a valuable medicinal ml, n Inch is u'icq as a 
drastic purgaine, cspectilly when it ts desired to act speedily .tnd power- 
fulh on the bowch, .and when onlj a small volume of medicine c.an be 
administered, as m caves of obstinate convtipiiion, m dropsy, m apoplexy, 
In parafj-vis, and in eaves, when the pviient cannot or wiil not swallow, 
u hen the oil maj be dropped 00 the tongue. As prepared m ftidia it i5 
frequently so much .aduUcrated, that it finds no sale in Europe, Th« 
nuts arc exported chieflv from Uomb.v> and Cochin foften bcinff aho 
Chmese re-exports), and the oil ts expressed in England. Dr. Dymock 
informs the writer th.it the oil is expressed at the Government A/edfcal 
Store Depdt at Uombiy. It costs about 12 annas a lb, whereas in 
1835, the same od was sold for .xbout 10 shillings an ounce tn England. 
The plant used to be grown for the purpose of ns seeds at Hewra, but 
the supply IS now imported from China oiif Singapore. The nuts sell 
for hsi per maund of .^ilb. 

Is 15 necessary to be cautious m handling the nuts or the oil, owing to 
their blistering the skin The od is frequent!) used for colds m the 
chest as an exiernal .ippHcniion, causing a severe bhster It is much 
resorted to as a domestic cure but is not recommended b\ the profession 

f “The drjivtic principle ot the oil has not jet been isohted; it appears 
to exist not onl> m the seeds but also in the leaves and wood '* (^r<?- 
feisor iVarJeM, Cnhiitto). 

Mtduane.— The SFto*s are used as a powerful drastic purgative, and 
the OIL 1* regarded as a valuable medicine. In overdoses thev act as an 
acromarcotic poison. When externally aopfied the oil is a stimulant 
rubefacient and counter-jrriLint. Croton oil is said to possess powerful 
hydragogue cathartic properties It is also useful m dropsy, obstin.xte 
constipation, and apoplexy. The ancient Hindu books make no mention 
oftheoii, the nuts boiled m milk or roasted m a pellet of cow-dung, appear 
(as at the present day) to have been used One seed is a sufficient dose, 
and, according to many writers, the skin of the seed, as also the contained 
cotyledons (or seed leaves), are poisonous. The boiled or torrefied ah 
buminous substance, mashed up and deposited in the intenOr of a raisin, is 
the form in which natives generally prescribe the drug, but it is often combin- 
ed with astringents, such as myrooalams, cutch, &.c , these additions check* 
mg the acrimony of the nut and preventing griping, Waring saj's that 
should the administration of the nut cause griping, iDmiting, or too violent 
purging, a good large draught of hme-juice is the best temedy, and it 
may safely be repealed in half an hour if the vomiting, See , conunue. 
Dutt remarks that, according to Hindu literature, the seeds are “useful in 
fever, constipation, intestinal wt^ms, enlargements of the aboommai 
viscera, ascites, anasarca, &c.’* 
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Ths Purging Croton 


Dr. Fleming (*« the /Irtatic Resenrches. r 5 ^o)wrttes t — 

“The seeds of this phnt were formerty well knmvn in Europe, under 
the names of TigUa .and GraMo ifolttcca Thev were employed 


centre of it , b\ which precaution, it is found to act less roughly, and then 
rubbed with a little rice gruel, or taken in a bit of the plantain fruit " 
Ainshe quotes (m the first edition of his work published in 1813) the 
opinions of a few Indian medical officers who re-made known the properties 

f-l .1- » .U U _ __ -I « _r 



excited the most frightful hypercantharsis, although some individuals have 
liken it to the extent of even ten mimms without any very sensible effect 
He adds from his own expenence, that he would be very cautious in exhi* 
biting the oil at first in larger doses than one or two minims, to adults , 

’ \ to prove a 

ibbed up wuh 
which means 
. . ■ Madras found 

posed, by the 
. , in cases of 

dropsy, given rasped in doses of a few grams, or as much as can be held 
between the thumb and finger” “Rhecde, who speaks of the plant under I 
the name cddil avandeu, sa\ s, that the i.fs\ es rubbed and soaked in water I 
also are purgative , and when dried and powdered are a good external 


Special Opimons, — " 
tion and drops “ ' " 
tion, amountir 
botds in Beng 
Shib Chunder 
their J • - 

ment 
this d 


§ Drastic purgaiue, used in obstinate constip; 
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Mani Dispcnsarj^, IJoshan^ahtt^, Central Pretnnui) “The seeds, half 
rotsted o%cr a lamp or candle flame, and the smoke inhaled through the 
nostrils, relieves a fit of asthma** (Surgeon-ifajor R. Tkomof},MD» 
C J £ t Madras) *' I hase found the oil diluted w»th o or to parts of mus- 
tard oil or olive od to be a vcr> useful Unimtot »n infantile bronchitis” 
{Doyal Chunder Shome) "Have used it as a diuretic, purirative, and 
rubefacient” {D Pxcachy^Cxvd Medical O^cef, P/n-nrah), “The seed 
IS frequent)} applied over the temples far headichc and ej-e affections ” 
{Surgeon^Mojor Robb, Ctvtl Surgeon^ Ahmedabad) 

Croton tinctoriURl> Turnsol, sec Crozophora (Chrozophora) tmetona, 

A Juss. 

Crown Bark, see Ciachona Condaiainea, tjuml , Rubiace^. C, X129* 
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CROZOPHORA, A fuss , Gm, PI, ITL, 50s 

Bj an unfortunate oversight, the old error m the spelling of the name 
given to this genus was not corrected when arranging the material for 
the present vmume, and this has had the effect of placing it m the wrong 
alphabetical position Being derived from the word should of 

course be Chrozophora as corrected by Necker 

Crozophora (Chrozoplioni) pUcata, A, fuss . n Br. Ind , K, 

^op/ EuPHoaoivcE^ 

Syn —C Fottleri, A yuss , C plicatus, Vakl i C RomsRi# 
Geisd C, TisCTOmvs, Wail / Burm , C pllCAtvU, Willd {in 
Raxb . FI /«rf ) 

Vern — i’Aeif^ti.ixJaff.wwfraWijHlNDjSiND MiOkharada,Giiz 

aira, Bewo*/ Fan^o «orj, Santali , Suryavarla Sa>s . F&t konia, 
nilkhanlu nUak-rat, Pb.j /ital Mt, 'Taha, Curugu ckettu, tinga 
mtnyam, Trt 

References , FI I**d Ed CBC, CS 7 Thvafter, Bn Ceylan 
PI 443 Dale & Gtbs , Sami Fl 231 kievarf, P 6 Pt ipi BiUott 
PI AndJinea 66 , taj , Pevd A Camfihell Destnp Cat Eton Prad , 
Chutta NagPur, t 8 , AtnmUe Mat tnd ,JI ,398 Dymeck Mat Mtd, 
tv Ind Snd td 7 16 S Arjutt Dfi gs 1 X 3 , Murray PI 

andDrtgs Sind, 34, Drury, 0 PI , 16$, ttsioa,U Pi Bomb, 2697 
Beyle, III Hrm Bat, I 3^9 

Sir Walter Elliot remarks of this plant “This is the Indian Turrsol~ 
Boyle, III , 1 , 329 MeledbytheCngltslt name Wilson, Brown Pid- 
dington, and others have imajinedthe plant to he the Stin fJoner.ant! 
siiJJ further to mcrcase the confosion. they hare turned the old Greek name 
Chiozopimra tmetona, L ( QXtorpumoi' /iiKpoi') into the modern 
Heliotrope, exptamed the various Indian names of Croz plica ta by 
HcIltfopfunJ (Tiardiam},iadicam,£»»rf/, I' 4 f Bfng. p aSr" This 
mistake has been repeated by 0 *Shaughnessy, flrho saj's that Chro- 
ZOphora ttnetonum, the Turnsol tTurosole) is the lltjXiirpowoy 
ptKpov of Dioscorides" 

Habitat — There are two ucH marked forms of this plant— («) a small 
procumbent annual, found m sandy damp situauons, such as on the 
banks o{ rivers and m the bottoms of dnea-up tanks, (i) an erect peren- 
nial bush) form These have appatcntly been reduced to one species by 
ihe Flora ^ Briltsh India, The} both occur here and there throughout 
the warmer parts of India, from the panjSb to Bomba), Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and Cejlon In the dner regions of Upper India the bushy con- 
dition chiefly occurs,and this is probably doubtfufi) distinct from Chrozo- 
phors Unctofia. The procumbwt fonn is more abundant in Bengal, 
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CROZOPHORA 

tinctoria. 


Madns, and Burma, and is of no interest from an economic point of 
\icw, since the properties de»cribcd belo« are alone applicable to the 
erect plant, and to Chrozophoratinclona- The confusion alluded to by 
Sir Walter Elliot ma> be accounted for the fict that the crumpled 
losses of the proeuwuent plant arc tcmarltablj Bovaginaceous m their 

. • ^ . ' t , • c i • , 

. onto 

• ■ ■ 4 , ■ , • (1)C. 

Alnslie, who saw the nianu«CTipis of Roxburgh’s ^ fora ^Mrfica.sajs — “ It 
would appear that, cloth, moistened with the |uicc of the green capsules, 
becomes blue after exposure to the open air, thej, no doubt, contain 
colourinp matter, which might be turned to good account in the arts” 

flCl-- t c* U, r- r ♦‘T*!.,. . t 


DYE. 
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species 

Fibre,— The Santals prepare a strong and useful rope fibre from the 
bark, but it is dilTicult to separate (Cam/>frr//). 

Medicine,— The ashes of the root arc given to children m coughs 
The LEAVES -- - - I .4. ' ^ -re- under the name 

tillihanihl . >e Revd A Camp* 

bell states th Canssa Carandas 

forbhstenng , .*1 Hamilton (MSS) 

had brought to him in Dchar.as one of those which was supposed to 
have virtues in leprous affections , the dry plant is made into decoction, 
to which IS added a little mustard ” {Atnslie) 

Timber, — The stems of both this and the next species are regularly 
collected as fuel Dr. Stewart sajs of C. tinctona “ It is cut and earned 
into the cit) of Lahore to be used as fuel in ovens” This fact may be 
accepted as proving that the bush forms here alluded to are both peren- 
nial bush) plmts 1-3 feet in height and not " prostrate annuals * The 

E rostrate form w ould appear to be pcrfectlj distinct, and to be most pro 
ably (he Croton plicatum described by Roxburgh as met with m nee 
fields of Bengal, as distinct from the bush) perennial found in Chutia 
Nagpur and Upper India 

Crozophora tinctona, A Just., n Br. Ini, V, 408, 

Turnsole, Eng 

'Vtxn—Shadeit, sonbalU, Mind ScSind, TappaX butt, titlan, 

kukronda, pB j Kap-o-ckut, in the Han red Valley, Afghdnistan 
(Aitchison) 

Habitat. — Common in the panjab, Sind, and the Deccan , distributed 
eastward through Afghanistan to norihcm Africa and the Mediterranean , 
cultivated m the south of France The specimens of this plant collected 
in Afghanistan b) Aitchison, in Quetta by Lace, and in Oilgit b) Giles, 
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YelJow, 

2223 


Green, 

2224 

litmus on 
Rftfirs. 

222s 


Powder. 

2226 


2227 


less woolly leases iKaft either C. plicata (procumbent form) orC. tincto. 
ria, but IS covered svjth a granular mealy substsnee 

Ry® — Although it seems probable that most Indian authors who 
allude to having observed the fruits of Chrozophora yielding a purplish 
dye, speak of the erect perennial form of C. piicata, still C. tinctona 
doubtless aiTords the same dje in this country as it is cultivated for in 
France. Apparently no advantage is taken in India of the dye principle 
yielded by either plant, and it may therefore be of some practical utility, 
in any possible future efforts to establish an industry in this dye-stulT, 
to give here a brief abstract regardm? its European uses and methods of 
preparation. The researches of Or. doly (.4 «k dt Chxm eide Fh\s»VI„ 
Z 2 I ^ ha\e shown that the dye principle occur* in all parts of the plant and 
not in the fruits only It 15 also present during every stage of the growth 
of the plant and abounds in the cellular tissue occurring as coloured parti, 
cles. As with indigo green so with this substance, by oxidation it becomes 
blue. When the fruit "is immersed in twice its bulk of water and healed 
to from 50* to 60“, that liquid assumes a rather deep violet blue coloura- 
tion, and deposits, on bemg evaporated, a beautiful arure-blue resinous 
substance Acids turn the colour of the aqueous solution to a yellowish 
red which is not rendered blue again by alkalies but becomes greenish By 
this reaction, therefore, the ‘* fiimus on rags” is distinguished from the 
litmus cf commetec The researches of Dr. Uangdafe and Dr Martius, 
made with the juice of the plant just described, have prosed that it dyes, 
without the aid of mordants, a violet-red upon wool, silk, and cotton 
ttssues,and that this colour may be rendered fast by steaming and the 
simultaneous action of ammonia vapours, which, however, turn tne colour 
more blue" {Crookes, Hand-book of D}txne% , jSj) "This dw is 
called lurnesole, and is obtained by grinding the plants— -little herbs 
seldom more than a foot high— to a pulp m a mill, when they yield about 
half their weight of a dark green coloured juice, which becomes purple by 
exposure to the air oc under the mfluccicc of ammonia U Is chiefly 
exported to Holland, and is prepnred for exportntion by soaking cairse 
linen fags or sacking with it, the r,ag5 being prmiously washed clean. 
After soiking they ire allowed <0 dry, ard are exposed to the influence 
of ammonia by being suspended over hesps of stable manure Thev .are 
then packed in sacks and are rcidy for shipping to Holland " [Trr unry 
cf Botany) ** The red colour of ih« outer crustr of some kinds of Duicn 
cheese IS due to the presence of some lactic and butyric acids in that 
substance No good substitute for this* litmus on rags’ for ihe hd 
ciamed purpose to* as yet ever been found A sum of /, to, ooo M annu- 
ally paid by Dutch farmers, chiefly to the inhabitants ot Grand-G.ilbr- 
cuesrior ^ commodity w hich, ot first sight, no one would take to be .any 
ihinsr else but dirty mgs, best suiteddor piper-rriakirg .after having becn 
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I Ir.i ,r.!'i IciirJ lU^f ■!-! c. p'lfiu (p-, i-lfr; ( rn) w C. Utto. 

lU. I'ti? II <1 •,r-r<| % sh n . p r 

' ,( p,-, { Jp { j,, a.,«t,rrt aK-J 

I « }tj* I'* Hf ffu ChtejMhe?* ji'-V! rtf jj nti'p' tS 

V^’i '• t 'n C. pUwU, <'55 C, tl-c!CfU 

« >\a tif-t ft" ’*ut thf %»"-/• t^J,r m lUt e('y'<*y 15 II cu'; vajn} f r in 

I rAf'f, (in n tAl*n m in;! j f/ 1^<• t{><' prinrip'c 

ri'hrf Afit ,1 p.,j p'-arJwaf ti‘i! ty, 

in fln> I V fu'u't rTn-fn to «*i an irt! iitry 11 ih \ 

U> j;,,f \t’r * {>t r!abiW.ui»r,*Anti r»^ il» llutnpon inri an«t r'rt^<Ht*o{ 
PTJJ.I-ANI^. Tir rr rsfci^^iMf Dr. CV*« ti t/t i'hyt.VU 

ji/.l »m\%< -ilfiran ^L•^n^t tiji* j»'jrrJ|v?f m all p5rt< r>( ff ■* pUrtand 
ro; In tii** (niSsv ontj It j« ol ,a pfrirni tiurm,; t^er^ s’a?* I'lr 
tf il t pfiBt and fitoamli in tf ^ trla’af iikh** txrcumnif a« eofouttcT parli- 
fln, «n<| ^i» tffr^rr <« «t'{i<hi4 irte, by oxittif on it t^t-i'nn 

t'ur. Whfn llic Iftj t •*!* in ta.tc »l» ti I'fe of walfT aril heated 

to from so* {« /«i*, itut Ik^i. i| axiurrrs a till cr tfeop v o‘et tlu* te'oora* 
tion, and d-irntt, on tcrij evap'»ratrd, a Itf^Aut ‘ul axurc-btae rf’inou^ 
siil'sMner. Ac«li turn (b" coViu- of tie aqii^iox loJudors fo a^rHcwNfi 
red nhtcli IX rot rcrdftcd btu*' ajjainby alkahcx but b*eom''xp’ceniib, Hy 
tliix reaction, Oicrelcfc, on ni);'*’ K d«»injjui»! «l from the 

lilmux 0 * eommrrve The frxearchri rf Or. UanEdalo and Or. Marlius, 
marJe ««<}» (be ju’ce of the pbanr put dr'crd/etf. fair pr<nrd (hat it dye?, 
^tlbout (lie aid of mordarti^ a \K*Vt«rei! upon tvooI, silk, and cotton 
tt.<9oci,and that thix colour may be rendered fast l>> steamenc and the 
$}imdt.incou9 action of .nmmonm xjpour*. whu-h. however, turn the colour 
more blue" »*/ Pjrmc, tfe . “Tbs dw is 

called lurn«ole, and is obtained jrmdin;: the plants— bttle herbs 
seldom more than a foot lojtli— to a pulp in a mill, w hen ihry jaeld .nboul 
half iheir wciRlit of adtrk preen coWiucd juice, which becomes purple b) 
exposure to the air or under the influence of ammonm. It U chicly 
exported to Holland, and is prepared for exportation b> soakmp coarse 
linen raps or sacking ixithit, the raps bcinp prcMouay washed clean. 
After soakmp they arc .nllowed to dry, ard ore exposed to the influence 
of ammoni.a bj bemp suspended over heaps uf stable manure. Thev are 
then packed in sacks and arc reads for sluppinp to Holland “ (Treixxury 
o/ha(a*o)' “The red colour xrf the outer crusts of some kinds oF^ Dutch 
cheese IS due to the presence of some knctic .»nd but>ric acids in that 
substance. No pood substitute for this* litmus on raps’ for the last 
named purpose ^s as jet ever been found. A sum of ^to.ooo is annu* 
ally pniu by Dutch farmers, chiefly to the inhabitants oi Grand-GaUar* 
pucs, for a commodity which, at first sight, no one would l.ake to be any 
thing else but dirty raps, best suited for paper-making after having been 
bleached, v\ portion of the raqs, after having been used to rub cheese 
with, arc sent u.ack, because it has been found that the old raps take u|j 
and develope the colourable matter more readily than new ones 
(Crooicj). 

It would thus .appear that Chroeojdsora alTords a colouring principle 
closely allied to Orchil and Litmus, but mlhe method of its preparation it is 
closely allied also to Indigo. How far this dje is capable of meeting 
other markets cannot a* present be foretold, but there would seem every 
reason to suspect that a very melensive: trade might be done m it. The 
plant IS wild everywhere on the waste lands. of India, luvurlating on 
both dry sandy tracts and river margins; it might be grown at a small 
cost anywhere, and the subject thus seems well worthy of attention, as 
there are many purposes to which it might be put m India. The wnter 
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The Crustacea— Prawns, Shnmps, Crayfish, &c. 


CRYPTERONiA 

pubescens. 


can discover no evidence of us ever having been utilised by the natives | 
of India, but it is aremarkable coincidence that in Bengal, at len«t, itbears 
a name (okra) now given to several introduced American plants. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton’s remarks regarding the introduction of Bixa 
Orellana having displaced an indigenous dye-yielding plant might be 
even viewed as having reference to Cbrosophora. In connection with the 
Calcutta International Exhibition the author published, m his Catalogue 
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CRUSTACEA. 


Hea, oni;^ one or two areoi any cconutinciiiicicst ^iitestiiaii iiesii-waierj 


especially prawns, are very numerous, but mostly get caught along with real 
fis)i in the nets, and, except the crab»hook ” (u*ed at low water for catching 
crabs m the crevices of tne rocks) “no particular gear is used in their 
capture. There are no lobsters, although large era) fish arecommonlj sold 
by that name in the Bombaj markets, and none of the numerous'erabs 
' 1 « ' * - ter pots 

' /ftgrha, 

rk? that 
Coist 
phrodi- 

p$ With 

, nlity of ' 

animal lood.” 

CRYPTERONIA, St , Gtn pi . /, yJa 

[Man Tmh , tgg, LmiRAcrjC. 

Crypteronia pubescens, Plume, ft. Br.hd,, //., CamhleA 

Vem —/triflniu, DuRU I 

p.v _ V.. »V» _ T> 


that Of Interest to 
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FOOD 

Crabs. 

2232 
Prawn, 

2233 

Ubsters. 

,.2234 

Cray fish. 
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Shrimps, 
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MEDICIKE. 
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Dicihnary cf the Econoniic 


CRYPTOCARYA, R. Rr.i Gtn. PL, JII„ / jo. 

Several spccjei fl/Tord valoiWc timber. 

Ciyptocarya amyardalina, A^r/; P7. SrJni., K, j/S/ 

Vern.— /’(i/pjrtf,., fixpAt , KttleJee, Ltrojv 

v — •'“''m Nepal eastwards 


C. ferrea, Zil./ PL Br. ini., V., 

C Lishoa, U. PL Bomh , as- 
C, Wightianaj Tlmditn; Pl.Dr.Jnd., K, tzo; iVtghf, Je,/.j8s$i 
Vern.— Sate. 

Habitat.—A tail tree, frequent m tl)c Dekhan peninsula from Kanara 
southwards to Ctfjlon. 

Structure of the Wood^—Stron^ and durable, useful for building- 


CRYPTOLEPIS,^.i?r.; Gtn PL, II, 74 ^. 

[Ic., t 4^4 f AsetstnoEX. 

Cryptolepi's Buchanani, & S , P/ Br.ind, IV., s> 

Syo — NeR/oii BeyicutATOw, Itaxi. 

Vern.— AViraMro, H.nd , Wn SvvTvi., CHru^a paltt'ltee, ai/nw 
p 4 la.tiCf, vtadana stku, Tee (At Siahachalam it is oiled italaU }Ae 
climl^r, Elliof) 

Refereoces.— , F/ M , 8 d C B C ,344, BMinits, F«r FI ,S 3 or 

Dah & Gibs rxf Gamble, Afan Tititb , Ktira. Far fl liurm , 
il , /vj? StU»t FI Ait4h , It, 67. 103. Campbell, Cal Fean Ft , 
Chuha Naqbur.M , RhetJe, Hart Alai ,1'^ ,t n , Gran, Cat Bomb. 
Pi . trj 

Habitat.— A climbing plant, met witb throughout India from Kashmir 
to Assam, Burma, Coromandel, Travancore, &c , ascending the Himd- 
layas to 4,000 feet m altitude, dj<tributed to Ce) Ion 

Fibre.— Sir Walter Elliot sajs the hiU people of Vinanagram make 
cordage and a kind of cloth from the fibre derived from this plant. 

Medicioe.—The Rev A Campbell states that the Smtals imke a 
preparation from the plant which they give to children to cure them of 
rickets. They also combine it with Euphorbia microphylla, Heyne {(he 
dudhio phnl),iTt the formation of a medicine to be given to women “when 
the supply of miik 15 deficient or fails” Both the plants so used having 
a milky sap, it may be presumed the properties attributed to (hem by 
the Santals rest on the ” Dodnne of Signatures.” 

CRYPTOMERIA,^n«/ Gtn PI, III., 4 ^ 8 . 
Cryptomeria japonica, Doha Conifers: 

Habitat. — A handsome tree, native of Chinn and Japan, but largely 
cultivated throughout the districts of Darjeehng, Simla, and occasionally 
in other hiH stations 
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_ . ^ ... CRYPTOSTEGIA 

Caoutchouc-produdnj tree*. CTandlflora. 

Stractore of the Wood.— White, so% «»th a bro'\n, often almost 
black, he.irt-wood} >cry uniform, \Mth narrow bands of darkcrand firmer 
tissue at the edge of each annual ring. 

TtXOER. 

2353 

CRYPTOSTEGIA,/?. Sr.; Gtn.Pl., JI., 740. 


[ AsCL£riADACE2 

Ciyptostcgia grandiflora, S.Sr. ; FI. Dr. Ind., Vol. IV., 6 / 

2253 

Vera.— M \r (according to Dr, Sakharam Arjun 
in a Utter to the author), Patey, Mal. (according to Sir George 
BIrdwood). 

Habitat. — An extensive climber, cultivated in V'artous parts of India; 
supposed to be a natlv e of Africa or Madagascar. 

Caoutchouc. — DalzeM and Gibson {Bomb. FI. Sp , 55) sav “ the whole 
plant abounds in a milky caoutchouc |uice, which is like India-rubber, 
but hardly clastic.” A considerable effort is being made to extend the 
cultivation of this plant both in Madras and Bombay {See AgrfHort. 
Soc your , Mad , 1853^84, and Rep. Dot. Card. Hyderabad, Sind, 18S2, 
p.jialtoRep Dir. Agrt Bomb , tiS3-S4, p, tS). A sample of the Sind 
prepared Caoutchouc, obtained from the plants grown m the Botanic 
Gardcns,nas reported on in August 1883, as follows, b> Mr. T. P. Bruce 
Warren, ^jnal^iical Chemist to the Indian Rubber, Gutta Pereba and 

CAOOTCH- 

OUC. 

2254 

1 \ s 

the lightcolourof Ceirarubber. Thewholehidbecome.igglomeraled by 
the adhesiveness of the little separate masses of which the sample 
was composed. 

"The sample w-as carefully torn to pieces and examined, a separate 


■ con- 

■ ■ ' lardy 

225s 

washing 2 3 per cent 

" Mixed with the suitable proportion of sulphur and heated, both portions 
vulcanized remarkablv well It might have been expected that the least 
oxidized portions would have)ie1deda tougher and harder product when 
vulcanized, as compared with the darker portions, but in this respect no 
difference could be perceived ” 

The Conservator of Forests, Northern Circle, Bombaj Presidencj, 
wroteon the 16th January i838,thatCryptostegia grandifiora" is cultivated 
m gardens in nearly every station m India, and can be easilj propagated 
The cost of collecting the sap would be so great that a plantation is not 
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TJMBBR. 
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CRYPTOCARYA, n. Br. ; Gai. PI., Ill, f^o. 

ScicKil species afford wiluabfc ^lmbcr, 

Ciyptocarya amygdatina, JVm; 17. Pr.Inl, K, r/S; Lavrikss. 

NrrvLj Kateitto. Lepc»a. 

HflWtal.— A tree >v>f)»5pre.i<iin^bf. 'inches, ioandfrom Nep.il cashurds 
to the JvhnsM hills and souch to the And.iman isf.mds. 

Structure of the Wood,— Sifting and usc/til. 

C, ferrea, Pi. / PI. Pr. ind., V., uq. 

[ Lishoa, U. PI. Bomb., //j. 

C* Wig’htiana, 77no<iitesf pi. Br. Ind., K, lao; If7gAl, Je.,/. iSagf 

^Ota.—^Colu-mofd, SiKO, 

Hahtot.— A i,iH ifce, frequent ia the Oekban poninsub from Konaro 
soutlm ards to Cej Ion, 

Structure of the Wood.— Strong and durable, useful far building 
purposes. 


CRypTOI.EPlS,A*,,^A/ Gr,t.PI.,Il,i40> 


2247 


FTBSE. 
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MEOWING* 

2249 


( /c., f. 4^4 f hscutnsxrzB. 

Ciyptolepis Buchanani,^. 6f S./ FI. Br. ini, lK,sr 

Syn— N erjum RETicumtost, 

Vem,— -A'AMfl/a, H.SO, } Utrtiludfii.SsSTAtl Guniea.^dlnMet, adavi- 
pSio4>e^, madana s/ku, Tet. {At SinhachaJatu Jt u called 
climber; Elfiot.) 


Tiehcetiees.—Fcsk., FI Ind., Ed. C ff C, f44r ^rand/f, F>rFl.,430f 
Pah & Ciis , i.rS{ Camile, Ifan. T,n& , ^S, Kttre. Far. Burw . 
//., '00, ElUot, FI. Andh, tr, B7, 109 • 
ChuOa b.<iep»>'%49! Ehe^r, Hart. iJal , IE; / /// Crah , Eat. Botnl. 
fl; rrj. 

Habitat. —A climbing plant, met with throughout fndia from Kashmir 
to Assam, Burma, Coromandel, Travancore, &c,, ascending the Hima* 
h- - ‘ 1 ' 
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the Santals rest on the " Poctrme of Signatures.'* 
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CRYPTOMERIA, Dont Gen. PI..III., 

Ciyptomeria japontca, Bonp CoxiPERjE. 

Habitab—A handsome tree, native of China and Japan, but largely 
cultivated throughout the districts of Darjeeling, Simla, and oecsstomUy 
in other hill stations, 

C. 2251 
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Caoutdiouc-pro^adng; trees. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA 

grandiflora. 


Structure of the Wood.— Wh»te, soft, with a brown, often almost TIMBER, 
black, heart-wood j very uniform, with narrow bands of darkerand firmer 235 ® 
tissue at the edge of each annual ring. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA, n. Sr.; Gm. PI., IT, 


Cryptostegia grandiflora, R.Br. ; Ft. Br. Ind , 

— VtlarjuttvaiuHtii, MaR (according to Dr. Sakharam Arjun 
•n a letter to the author), Polay, Mal (according to Sir Qeorgo 
Birdwood). 

Habitat — An extensive climber, cultivated m various parts of India, 
supposed to be a native of Africa or Madagascar. 

Caoutchouc.— Dalzell and Gibson {Bomb FI. Sp ,SS) SRV “the whole 
Plant abounds m a milky caoutchouc |Uice, which is like India-rubber, 
but hardly elastic ” A considerable eflort is being made to extend the 
culti^tion of this plant both in Madras and Bombay (S'rc Agrt-Hort. 
Soe Afad , and Rtp Bot. Card Hyderabad, Stnd, 1882, 

p,7iaUoiiep Otr Agrt Bomb , p. rd) A sample of the Sind 

prepared Caoutchouc, obtained from the plants grown in the Botanic 
gardens, was reported on m August 1883, as follows, by Mr. T. P. Bruce 
Chemist to the Indian Rubber, Gutta Pereba and 
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CAOUTCH- 

OUC 
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the lightcolourof Cedrarubber. Thewholthadtecome.agglomerated by 
the adhesiveness of the little separate masses of which the sample 
was composed 

“The sample was carefully torn to pieces and examined, a separate, 
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Udbiiing 23 per cent 

. suitable proportion of sulphur and heated, both portions 

'veil. It might have been expected that the least 
"°“la havejicldeda tougher and harder product when 

■■ >>“■ "o 

„ Northn-Ii Cirde, Boraba} Presidency. 

.« that Cryptostegia grandiflora “iscultivat^ j 

Ti,^ .-^cf ? n . ^ station in Indii, .md can be easiK propagated ; 

of collecting the sap would be so great that a plantation is not I 
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Dicttinixry tf ih( 


Tftc Cncumf] ot M«toc. 


0*i!' 'Hj# ptinlfjrtnr* wiMin ilic W'citrrn 

Ciystal Rock, kc Cwctlfan. 

CTENOLEPIS, Mvt././ G.n, Pi., 

Ctcnolcpis Gardni, iVjtt/.,* FJ, pr. Ini., SI., 6^0; Ct'cc«srrAC£.t^ 
Vefn— ^r*r<i.v,Trt, 

Rekrtflces.— AVf J., FJ. tm FJ. CJt.C., 7a} f Pi!*. FI., 

f#/ AtitHtfn, 

llftV.Wt.— An annuiUlimbcf.mri Within UunilcHihand. ant] the Oekhan* 
Crott's on mhhiih hc.ipi and hcd^'crow^. 

Medidfie.^Atkinson the fruit, sreds and rooti aec tifcd in fntdi' 
ctnc. 

Cubcb«l officinalis, JJ//V-, see Piper Cubtha, Ztn/f.i ftrEiLvesx. 
Cubebs, see Piper. 


CUCUMIS, Gin. Pi., /, S36. 

A climbing bcrUietOuS plinth ewbraf me Some ?5 rmwr, cf which 

half are nattret of Afticaj a few occur »o thn tropical rrtrwi'* of A»i3, Avstralu, 
snJArnericaiamlaeveralafe of doubt/alorigtn though wiiirly cnhit'aW &!niof 
sort (he Telugu won! Bndima u appl’eO genmcalljr to a>^ tpecir* ot CveuMts. 
The botanicai generic name (nhteb the Litm tprcific name for Ifae Cbcum* 
bcf} probably arota fiom cwrvua (tdbn) m aliusion to th« (hape of the fruit. 

Htstoiy,— Much ccnfU5(on stiR etists rctr.>rdin^ the Indian so^ailed 
. «i ’ . '• * — .1 the Rrsi author 

\ « . . *.•••*' -an forms. In his 

I V • ' » • . he reg-ards as fjjne 

. • . .... been removed to 

other genera, and the Vema/nmg seven reduced to three specjes. Do 
Oandolla, however {Ortg. Cult PI., p. SS9)> seems to be of opinion 
that they represent but tno species— C. Melo, Zi»». (embracing aiJ the 
wild atio cultivated Indian, African, and American !orr^j>! the hleion) 


<’ ■' 


His words are s— " NoSansltrimame is known, but there is a tamii luiijiv, 
• ■ ■ • He the Latin There are 

' ’ • ' other i.ernacu(3r names /ormost 

■ ■ , •• and cultivated; and, indeed, it 

seems probable fhat molatn o • ' . ■ ’ * ' Jn— 

(com the English word metoi 

pure names for the forms of tf . . . ' > 

those given b^’ Wilson, Elliot, . * ' 

The experiments of Nauditi with the various forms of CuwrbjW ana 
Cucumis go some way towards establishing a ph>siological clsssincation 
of these plants. He coocludes that where u is possible to cross lertilice 
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The Sweet Melon. 

ICUCUMIS 

Melo. 

With the production of fertile seeds, the plants so experimented w ith may 

HISTORY 
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. I 

cases, it Is evident that if nearly allied forms can be crossed and produce I 
fertile individuals, a* ' ‘ ,* 

be considered as ct 
contest the ^aIue of '• 
a too liberal accept 

cross fertilization i\ould maternllj upset many well established species 
For example, U might not be difhcult to show that many of the recognised 
and constant forms of cotton, grown in India, are hybrids between the 
species Gossyptum herhaceum and G. batbadense. So also it is com- 
monly stated that a fertile mule exists beUveen the twospectes of Camel — 

Camelus dromedarius and C. backtriaims — but the progeny is more 
unmanageable than the mule itself, and is accordingly very little bred 
(see article on Camel, C 203), But Naudm’s physiological classification 

' •• ■ 2262 


of Cucumis, Roxburgh’s species havebeen retained (to a large extent) 
as the names of forms under the species established m the Flora ofBrtUsh 
lnd\a 


[Mono Phantrog , III ,4^3} CiicuRBmcEiE 
Cucumis Melo, Linn , Fl Br Ind, II, 620, Ccgmaux, tn DC., 
The SivfEr Meiov (Stewart and also Baden Powell call this the 
Musk Melon, but by giving it at the same time the name Kharhuza they 
remove the suspicion of Cucurbita moschata. The information furnished 
by these authors under “C. Melo, L— musk melon” has accordingly 
been compiled under this species). 

Vera.— or kkarb-ui<i, thurbmj or kharbttza. Hind , Kharrftvj 
Benq , raring, Santal, C P , AAH'ivsa, Kangra (m ^ttl I 

Rept, 35), hharabbja, iharhuj, fhibnJa, Bomb , Chibunde, JVlAR ,, 
' TaTbueha,C ~ r' /c- i. • , , .v i j I 

ram Arju • • 

yrllarfTzr . • " 

tlliot),’”! ■ . V. . ■ 

seems probable that m Bombay Tarbuja and kharbuja are applied to 1 
distinct forms cf the melon I 


Kefcrences — Jnd, fj CBC, 7ot/ Vox^t.ihrt Sub Cal, 
SS t Thwaites, En Ce^len PI , trf , Dalz &Gtb.,Bomb FI , i03,SuPb , 
3^} Sttjeart, Pb PI, AtUhttofi, Cal Pb and Sind PI .fij, VC . 

Z55 , NaMdin, Ann dzt ^«e»t A'afvr , 41k S^tes, 
}L, . 34t Stoeki, Aetouttl efSindi CambbelLEcoH Prod , 

Chujia 6 j; Ellwt, Flora AnJanca, 8jf AinsUe, Mat Ittd , 
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T?5« Sweet Meton, 


yUi*jst*t*' il //»•» n t ,t r / %nih 


is'^dCiir Ut 

r,»i if 

t'*fft,iUn { ard iflt 


ttt f ti «»•» « t ,t r f ifJii { Ofd M 

A(r> * ' 


}Ub; At --J »r]) t„]t/t iinl on ficcourt 0/ jf< frit t In the iindv 

MMfi* t5f rnTfi S» tHo U* ft «uiur of \ofth N\ irtiji Ihluefjjiwn. 
artl A^nc^ (PC) Aln»t« nrote m i'!,6 that C. Me’o 

I 'whT^ ta t>* a nituecf Cn’mHc larjtr). an opnon adopted 


In WdWenc^j m {n<iiMt lj<uJii>a!«l by seed Iroutjlit !rom ^cfst^(5el; 
JOTiratrri Trtrttnn iUma, /t', C« «/ if } whe-e it n much prized and 
i*i^**i ^ **'**^^^^^ The AfaLiirx term it hisinh. fhe DukK'vnic and 


llindintame name i» iJ'o khuthn’ th^ hrt^a u/, n!«<j (\UtAf)j 


ibisjplant occurs in Outhle and Fulfer t FitU and CtrJtn Crops) 

OU -—The: ilattcnct! and elliptic secili jicid a stt«t, edible ol In 
nct» the <ced» of moiiof the members cf the melon, pumpkin cucumb^, 
mcl gourd fi(Ttilj.contimol, but the onl) kinds uhich arc utilised w 
any eonsidentlc extent are those of tic Sweet melon (Cncamf* Melo) 
and the Water*melon (Citnillo* njlgaria) from West Afnea largo 
quantities ol melon seeds are txportecl to France China also docs a 
considerable trade m ihcm, but in ind a the fruit is chiefly eaten as such, 
and not allowed to npen us seeds, and accordingly the supply of melon 
oil IS not extensive 

Medldae— The seeds are used os a cooling medicine They are 
edible, nuiTiUxei and diuretic* and arc given tn painful dischat^e and 
suppression of urine This may tic said uf the seeds of all the species of 
Cocuaits, and tt may thus oe doubted if medianalK they arc div- 
tinguishablc The seeds of C Melo, along with those ot C. uuhssiraas, 
Bealocasa cerffera, and CUrallus rulgans are Largely sold m mixture all 
oi,er India The natives consider this combination cooling, diuretic and 
strengthening It scllsfor about icamns toone rupeea pound (Cow 
pare with the remarks under car utiiissuna ) 

Sptd&} ‘JBnjised seeds applied to the abdomen in cases 

of lympamics inchddren’* [Sitr£eon'’kfajor ^ 7 Z FaltoUfAf^Dtil C> 
Sitlm) ’*Nc)t only the seeds but the pulp of the fruit is a powerful 
diurcUc, very beneficial in chronic, nod also tn acute eczema I can, 
from personal experience, recommend those subject to chrome eczema to 
eat a whole fruit ^ily when procurable The5eeds,dnedin thesun^keep 
per/eclly well jn a bottle and should be used when the fresh fruit is not in 
season’’ {Cioif 5«ryeo« 5 Jlf Shircorc, Moarslitdahad) 

Food *— From an agricuUutal point of view this is the most import- 
ant species of the family It is extensively cultu ated on the sandy banks 
of rivers Of the North West Provinces it has been said—' So soon as 
the sand banks arc exposed by the falling of the river, operations ^ro- 
mence by enclosing small plots with grass fences in order to protect them 
from the inroad m drifting satid A plentiful stock ot manure is then 
carried to the spot, and large boles dug at regular intervals throughout 
the plot, into which the maimre is distributed The melons are sow n over 
the manure m the holes w^ch act therefore in the same mann^ as 
forcing beds This is (he practice tn growing melons la the beds of 
nvers such as the Ganges and Jf umna, which consist wholly of white sand 
Where the river deposit is of richer quality and contains a mixture of 
organic matter, a mucb less amount of manure is required, and it » 
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The Sn^eet Melon. 


(CUCUMIS 

i Melo. 


reported thit occasionally manureisaltaKcthcrdispcnscd with. The melon 
beds commence fruiting in April and continue \iclding until they are 
ovcrsvhelmed by the nsc of the rivers in \we*' (Diiilne and Fuller). 
The area under melons in the NorlhAVcst Provinces maybe estimated at 
23,000 acres annually. 

In the Chandwara Settlement Report it is stated that melons are gen- 


ict. It IS also 
*, It IS said:— 
ith a net-u ork 
of waj s." Of 
b plains, some 
an and 1 hang, 
lan. Tnoseof 
I declares the 


people fatten on them ‘a^horsca are said lo do in Hokhara,’ Vigne j 


tt), several varieties of melon arc extensively grown, and Davies' irade 
Refwft that 300 mule-loads are annually imported thence viS 

" ' T’l j /(Trdj, which, 

•»*. , lition It has 

■ ' ‘ * • • • • . to degcntraie 

‘ ■ • ' *. ouni of melon 

* , * _ t in which the 

^ ’ " _ ' • s of a spherical 

' • ’ [y sweetish and 

C^tiration.— Firmirger refers to two good forms of melons, one of 
which— the Afghan — has been alluded to above. He says **lhekind which 
ranks as finest of all, called the surdah, is a native of dabul, and has not, 
been cultivated with success m any part of India.” 
The seeds of this kind are at once to be distinguished from those of 
any other, being fully four times larger.’* “The next kind, second per- 
haps only to Inc surdtth, and superior to any other with which I am 
acquainted, is, I believe, also from Cabul. Like the surJah, too, it is of 
the green-flesh sort. It is of a large o\al form, w ith very smooth, pale- 
exterior, traced here and there with a delicate network. This 
succeeded most satisfactorily at Ferozepore, and was the one which 

J ^ u , yu. .u , V,,, hy 

. ■■ ' * lety's 

I. . " ■ ■ by a 

■' r 1- ’ ‘he 

smaller of these melons may be grown to a size somewhat larger than a 
large goose s egg, with a bnghl yellow nnd. *nie flavour is slightly sub- j 
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Indian Forms of the Melon. 


CULTIVA- 


2272 


system by which the Cnbul melon might be grown, h was, however, 
troublesome and expensive though attended with success. The chief 
features of this system were the selection of an open situation even by 
growing in gumlans on t'-'* -3; ’ **’ «•- ’* ' 

the holes to be 3 feet t 

apart j the compost with * ' ' ■ . 

posed horse or cow manure and the remainder earth; to be sown in March, 
a great point bemg the steeping of the seeds in warm water for 34 hours ; 
afterwards retaining them in wet ashes or a %vet cloth until they sprout; 
as soon as sprouted to be sown about a foot apart and an inch and half 
deep , lastly, to be deluged with water ei ery day from sowing until the 
plants are two inches above ground. 

Mr. Firmlnger comments on the watering that It should be withheld 
when the plants are in blossom, given freely after they set fruit, and mth- 


2273 


sandy soil. French writers affirm that the fruits produced nearest the 
root are the best, hence a system of severe pruning is recommended, each 
shoot from the tap root being allowed to produce only one or two fruits. 
The melo • ’ ’ . ’ ^ 

in the ear 

beetle 'i ^ „ 

dust the plants with w ood ashes. This must, however, be highly injurious, 
and since m most cases with age the plants cease to be attacked by the 
beetle a better course is to cover the seedling plants with a mushn frame 

The following two forms are the cucumber-hke plants which, by 
modern European botanists, are treated as melons, and are not even 
aJJoived the po«ilion of varieties from the type. 

(1) Cucuinis Melo, Linn i var. Momorfiica. 

Jhis form does not appear to be referred to in the Flora of Brtiisli 
India, but it is one of the most easily recognised of the conditions of C. 
Melo. It IS the C Mr ^ „ , , n. . j r o o ^ ^ -..a 

which by Qogniaux [tn 
placed os a synonym aJo 
5?oyJe, under C. Melo, 
quite smooth, not fluted 

sphcncal-ovoid) but it is frequenUy mottled. As Roxburgh says, the 
plant IS more like the cucumber than lhe_^ melon, except^that }t « Jess 
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r _ ~v,_^ — A a„- iir n-^me trom the 

• ' . •? .* rtlniions io a 

, . . • • C. saUvus. “ 

■ ‘he melon but 

more nearly approaches the cucumber, and so is well worthy of the in” 
dependent position here assigned to It 

There are seieral forms, but two are readily recognised — the one grown 
in the rains and the other in the hot season. The fruit bursts spontnn^ 
ously when ripe ; it is then from a foot to s feet long and frO”' 3 ® 

incites in diameter, and weighs 4 to 8& The seeds arc smaller than 
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CUCUMIS 

Mefo. 

those of the common melon. A good drawing is given of the plant by 
Duthie and Fuller in Field and Garden Crops 

Vj.- T.. . i /. -x l. ».. . l,. . \ . i tl ... 01 I 

1 ' . ■ ■■ . ^ 


Habitat. — Cultivated here and there throughout India : Roxburgh 
remarks that in the Carnatic it is a cold season crop. According to 
Duthie and Fuller there are, intheNorthAVest Provinces, about 600 acres 

1 ,1 r • - .... f . . r 


( 

: ■ « ■ ■ ‘ \ 
and Europeans; when joung they are a good substitute for the common 
cucumbe', and when ripe (after bursting spontaneously) with the addition 
of a little Sugar they are scarcely inferior to the melon, and reckoned 
very wholesome." 

[3) Cucumls Melo, Linn.', var. utillssima. 

Syn.— C UTiLissiMus, /?«{ 

Vern,— A'fllrj, iaini, lllNO ; KShir, or idniur (Keirl, according to 
Firmlnger)j|__nEvo , A'uir/, Kamcra (m S«Ul R«p,st)>^«ra^, rrt/iri 

OIL 

MEDf??NE 

2276 

FOOD. 
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2278 

rathva, DURU ' 

References— /J otJ FI Inei,ej c B C ,70l , Firminrer, Man Card in i 
/nj/a, iz8. Maedren SAenjf, Sufp /'harm Ind . its, V C. Dull, 
Mai Med Hifid,i7t.S A'lun.Danib Drugs, $p, Baden PavrU, Pb 
Pr ,7^S 1 Birdseood, Damb Pr , $$6 


... ■ 

DESCRIPTION 

1 227g 

1 . , ” 

li« . iia.iv t.ce.i lu H...I., usually uiaiij,iiig xo a uiigiii orange 

colour when npe The seeds, like those of phunt, are rather smaller and 
more slender than true melon seeds Firminger describes the fruit as a 

Seeds. 

2280 

Fnitts. 

2281 

(Lon! with a turihcr psra on cultnation) 

Habitat -Cultivated m Bcrga!. the Nonh-West Provinces, and the 
Panjib dunng the hot weather and the rams “The fruit vanes from 
short oval or cjhndncal to elongaie. and is either strught or curved bVe 
some varieties of cucumber. It v mes m eolojr from dark green to nearly 
white, usually changing to a bri*ht orange colour ip’icnnpe’* {Duthie 
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The Cflcnmbcr, 


**'■“ “ Q crc.imj* 

>fl rusty brown. 

. , , ' . ’ • ' rnn/jes from 15 

ncres in Mccrul lo 153 in Dudiun nnil 181 in Altalinbad (OalMt and 
lullrr). 

Tbe rniny ^e.ison wrieiJcs arc the mo<t Common, find are universahy 
eaten bv natives of all claws as »cU as by Europtans. The other vtinc- 
tics arc .also u'cd as food, being eaten raw or cooked Jn curry j the small 
hot weather kind, and those gathered m a joung stale, and known as 
gherkins, are m.ade into pickles. U maj? here be remarked that the 


... . ... -Vl. I ^ ,.11., jj 3IJ 

• C • • V.' . V •' 


by those who may h.ive the opportunity ol doing so, and Naudia's espen* 
ments in cross fcrtiUzing the ino forms of cucumber alluded tooooi’e 
• •• • — j)( carefully dned specimens 

( • . • ' toby many writers, but it is 

scarcely necessary to repeat all their statements. The following abstract 
from the Indian t'oresftr (written by Mr. Gollan, Superintendent, Botanic 
Gardens, Saharanpur) gives some particulars regarding the cultivation 
of hot season cucumbers or gherkins 

“This Is a variety of the common cucumber, with small egg-shaped 
fruit, and is also a true hot season vegetable. In order to Keep up the 
supply until the beginning of the rams, three sowings should be made, 
one in the end of February, one in the middle, and one in the end of 
March U will siicceed fairly well m any soil, but prefers a rich one. 
The seeds should be laid out m drills, one foot apart The seeds 
should be sown along both sides of the drill, and d the soil be dry, water 
should be given immediately after soiwng. After germination, water 
every ten days, but Jike the kakrf this vegetable should rot be watered 
too often. ” {V0l.IX.tt62) 

Regarding the ramy season forms Mr. Gollan (/nd. For., IX, 201) 
says they have much larger fruits and are more like the English 
cucumber; there are two forms, — ^“when in a young state the colour of 
onejsa dark green, and of the other creamy-white; when full grown, 
both are about a foot long, and the colour changes to_a rusty brown. 
These two, although not equal to the commonest varieties met with 
in England, arc not to be despised. They thrive with little care and are 
always sure of yielding a crop. ** ^ 

. • me 

• . ns, 

. . • • a 

. . • • ids 

he 

■ ch 
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The Cucumber. 


^vaj it affords a vety delicious dish dunng the rains, when so few other j CULirVA- 


‘•oun «n OcioDcr it may oe maae 10 yitia. ims is a point or some 
interest, since. If denved from the Indian wild stoch, cultn'ation m -one 
CuTOpe has completcl) changed the character of the plant. A writer in 2295 
the AgTi-Horticurmrol Societj's Journal *335, however, that m 

importing seed of cucumbers, only those grown in the open air should be 
got; frame cucumbers are useless for India He recommends that th^ 

• -I 

■ h , . ' - 

appear to be ill-suitcd to th's country ” 

DornestiC and Sacred Usta — Atkinson remarks that “the juice is domestic. 

said to banish wood-lice and fish insects by strew ing freshly-cut slices m 2296 
their haunts. " At page 371 of Vratrdf it is related that Suih told the 
Kushis, and Shtv told his wife Paruatlt to worship the plant, as by doing 
so females do not lose their husbands, or that these survive them, The 
fruit IS cut into thin slices and emplojed in the worship of snakes 
on Shravan zhudh 5th {Pogbanehmt day). It is likewise emplojedm 
the worship of many other gods ” {Lisboa, u. Pi Bomb , 28$) 

C Hardwickii, Boyle, has been alluded to as most probably only the 
wild state of the cucumber. At the same time it bears separate verna. 
cular names and is collected and sold for $0 very diflerent purposes that it 
deserves an independent notice It is known as the nir-ofiMn Kumdon 

pm A tl'A t. II .. ... .V _ 1. 


; ! " . . 22p7 

bably the Kirhut of Sind, the dried fruits of which are considered emetic, 
and in small doses are given to children along with honey as a useful 
stomachic. (Conf with account of T. tngoaus, form pseudo colyontlits.) 

Cucumis trigonus, Roxi , FI Br. Ind > ll, 61^ 

Sya — C PSEUDO-coLOCVNTins, Royle , C turbinatus, Roxi ; C mader- 
ASPATANUS, Roxb , C Melo, Linn,viT agrestis, Naud , C PUB- 
ESCENS, Wall C eRIocarpus,^«m , EkVoma callosa, Rollter 
These are the synonyms given in the Flora of British India, but prac- 
tically all the names given by the old authors for the Indian so called 
wild species of Cucumis, are now reduced losjnonymsof C trigonus, Roxh 
been since advanced by Gog- 
/// , 4 ^), where certain of the 
others left under C tngonus. 

This may be indicated thus 
C. Melo, Zt«K 

Var a agrestis, j Syn C Melo, ear pubescens, ATara {Trans 

Asiat Soc Beng , iS7j,par* t *• ^ , tj. , , , r 

Prod , I ,p 342 iVight, I 
C MADERASPATANLS, Roxl • . 

Jaur ofBot, 4 ,pt 43 ,C ■ • • 

non-Roxb. 

Var. /3 culta, hurs, Syn C Dudaiu, Lmh , C flexuosus, Lmn / IF, 

& A Prod, 342, C aromaticls, y/I Him Bot , pi 2, p 220. 
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Wild Forma of Cucumis 


C UTiLissiMUS, , fV &A, Prod, 34^1 C Momoroica, , 
{Con/ tntksyns given under Z Melo 6^ C sativus) 


If this view be accepted a certain amount of countenance might be 
inferred as given to the possibility of C IVIelo* Ltnn , having been derived 
from some other plant than C trigronus. The Indian wild plant, which 
perhaps most nearly approaches the melon, is that described by Roxburgh 
as C maderaspatanus, and by Wallfch as C pubescens But the subject 
IS too complex for the writer to deal with it at present, further than to exhi- 
bit the opinions of the most recent authors Jt may, however, be added 
that the natives of India recognise as distinct many of the plants indica- 
ted bj the above botanical names or synonyms Without attempting to 
dispute the conclusions arrived at by systematic botanists, it may there- 
fore serve a practical or industnal purpose to refer to some of the old 
Roxburghian species and to give the various vernacular names that are 
in use for them in Ind t. „ ^ 

properties It may 

following forms may ( * i 

mus, and some of the » 

the production of C, Melo, provided the claims of C maderaspatanus, 
Roxo , be excluded from consideration, as the wild state of C> Melo, proper 


I Cucumis tngonus, Roxb 

Vera,— Paw budtnga (Roxburgh) and Pulcha (Elliot), Tel 
B otanic Diagnosis — This,asRt>xburghsay$ resembles most nearly C utilis- 
Sintus It IS never cultivated nor a it eaten The frn t is oval smooth, dist nctly 
three sided, with the an^es round and the surface streaked, w th ten light and ten deep 
shades of yellow 

Habit * '*■ » _ .j.i ,r Central Prov 

inces and t 

Oil — ' 1 1 nf. which 19 

used for lar 4,, ,, > ’ ' that it is used 

for burn ne 10 Urnps 10 some parts where the fruit abounds 

. J 4. tv » «imtt O 


4 ,J ,, Z , 

3 C turbmatus, Raxi 

Vem '—ItuUa budtnga (Roxburgh)and nalla budama (Elliot), Tel. 
Botanic Diagnosis — U « very much Ike C tngonus, but the leaves are 
more deeply 5 lobed and the segments bristle toothed It is at the same time a 
smaller plant, with larger flowers and a p)r form maculated j-cornered, smooth fruit, 
wh ch ts regularly eaten 

Habitat.-— Accord'"" to Roxburgh this is a net ve of the same region as 
C tngonus, and it is probably only a form of that j lant and gem -cull vated 

3 C maderaspatanus, Roxb 

Syn,— -C PUBESCENS WW/ 

Vem - Pan gumab, gomub tVpNO Taimoh. Bomb , Chtier, SiHD , 
(Stewart) (Baden Powell) butA^rirf isalio C utll- 

Isslmus ‘“the laniib Aodt iii-^Iinga {Kcdt bu lama, accord ng to 
EUiOt, who calls It also Fowl « Cucumber) Tel , Gang iahrl, SiuQ } 
Cardiiht rmitbamu (Elliot), CTcNfumia (Quit) Sivs 
Botaclc Diagnosis— Tb-sts almost irr'ermcdale 10 type between C IiTomor- 

dicsi and some of the forms etc satiTOS The leavesarc Icssdi-eplylobcd than are 
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those of C trig^onus or C. turblnatus, and to fact are almost rcniform and often 

■ ■ . . T-i » 4 . .« t . . t.. . small 

• ■ respects this fruit 

■ • any of the other 

‘ ftces, the Pan/ib, 

Bombay, andSind _ • • • . thg fruits 

sold in the markets. ■ r “ ■•••_. ■ • • ■ food by 

the natives and muc • “ iltivate the 

plant.” Atkinson states of the NorthAVcst fVovinces, that ” C. pubesccos, 
the /farhrf and of these provinces, occurs wild, and is occasionally culti- 

vated and eaten raw or cooked. Stewart remarks of C. pubesccns {iaekrC) that 


CUCUMIS 

trigonus. 


4, Cucunus pseudo-colocynthis, Royle. 


•. pubescCDs, 

UBonly used as 
“se cucumbers 
been beaten 


PUBESCENS, Wlltd i C BRIOCARPOS, Boiss. / C. CJCUTRISATOS, 

Vtm.—Mrayan ( - colocynth), ^rrftfnSAf io Northern India (O’Shaugh- 
nessy)} Kant, Bomb ; C (sec anfe) isknown as/e-irfn. 

indfayan, BuNOELKitAhOj Bishmbht of the barars. N W 
Moodeen Sheriff gives the South Indian names for what wpea« to b^ 
this plant —HaltuldumatU, Tam.j Adavi-pueh-cAa, Te*. *** 

Botanic Diapwsla —A ^rMtrate, veiy_^bfws plant, witheland-hkehair.beap. 
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23X4 


2315 


2316 


laUer in a paper which Bnifour says appeared in the Agri-florti, Sae., Prot.t 


CUCURBITA, Lim.; Gtn. Pl., I., S2S. 


jt seems uueiyuui >ii 
I . mosebata, and C. Pepo 
the most abundant. Jt 


Theven* ■ • s • . 

with Gourds, • . '•* 

than has bee • . • • • 

farms met * • • . . ‘ 

most provi * ‘ t‘ 

are RTown. C- . . ■ . me mwsi .» 

has been found impossiWe, however, to furnisii a saljsfattory account ot 
each species, and the information given below, as well as the pernacuur 
names! wi» most prob.'ibly have to be matenaUy re-arranged, m which 

I- 1 ■^r.A Rpuiincasa cenfera (the 

^ ^ OeCandohe stems 

■ . : • ^ . y be a truly Asiatic 

species and Ihe orii’in o( "the puropkins cuhivaied D, ihe 
in the Middle Ages” m Europe generally; but that Cncutbita Pepo is 
most probably a native of America, having been the source of all the 
AraerSan gourds and pumpkins that existed anterior to the 
America. M. DeOandolle has not ventured to assign a habitat for 
C. ffloschata, although he stales that ail writers on Asiatic 

luu. . , a 1, . a -,j.t.,..i|tscuItivationisreceniinChina, 

e species. No Sanskrit name is 
. .. ^ — Kviiher very nu- 

• nt seems to be 

• 357)* 

. • literature re, 

■ ■ , GeOandollo’s 

™.,„a;,.,s,„ov,au.v„.i.t 'ex.- - ,v d™"'". ‘h' 

. , , while those ior C« pejiQ am 

. referring to Benincasa cenfera, 

, , • .are?. 

Cucurbita CitruUus, Linn.; see Citmllns valgaris, 

c. lagenaria, Linn.; see t-agenaria vulgaris, Linn. 

|c. maxima, Duckesnet R. Br., !/.> 6 zz. 

BleLON-PwtpihrN, Squash Gourd, Red Gop^p, 

The name Gourd is sometiinn Biven to the fruit of th« plant, but that «s 

wore conectly the name of Uageoana vulgaris. ^ ^ 
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The Squash Gourd. 


CUCURBITA 

maxima. 


- — ' ' » a nf CocuRSfTA. Hc sajfs tKat dt«s 

- - — t'-'i-’ • and 


Bonnie Blagoosia.— 'Leaves, 5-pa\inii\e} itA»s rounded, sinus* nar- 
row; petiole, nearly as long as the blade, not prickly}' fruittng peduncle, 
round smooth; corolla lobes, curved outwards; calyx segments, lanceolate- 
linear. 

Habitat— C i ' — j*-, 

of the globe, - . • * * 

as the musVm' ^ 

find either C. 1 's (* : • ‘ * ' 

the other hand • ■ • 

V, r ‘ 


2317 

2318 

231 P 



■ regarding the species giuwii ni iiivii I 

« nf r«Hii AtVmson. Outt. and several other authors con- ( 
. . « ■ . V. .Jourd (Btnincasa cettftiai. | 


-.«j oil as a nervine tot.ic. 


OIL. 

2320 

ttEDlClNE, 

2321 


i . 





{Honorary Snrgeort P. Kmsl^, Chtcacolt, Oanjam>. Viue " t 
tiaurr," August 1878, Vol XXf., p taS, quoting '• JJtixeal PxarAintri* 
June t3, 187S ''’niedo^e recommended isan ounce and a hall be.-iten up 
uith sugar. 1 hate Ined pompXm seeds such as are sold m Calcutta as a 
■ '' '* *'^t’ t 5 <Hinccs : 

1” {Npt* — 

• ■ >uld most pro- 

babi) appeir under C. Pepo — £'d J ' 

Pood. — This pltnt produces the large«t kno»ncuCurbItaceoua fruit, in 
some c.i»cs weighing as rrurh .^5 ^ aird /nea’aring nearly S feet m 

circumference The fruit is who’c«on'e, and sshen jxntrg is u*ed aj a 
\egeiahle. It is sweeti'h and ^xfow When mature it will keep for 
mans months vf hung up in an auy plate Jt is largely u*ed bj' natues 
of all rla<‘l % m cum, •• W'hen %rrj }ouBg and tender it trial be employ, 
ed as a pleasant tcj^ciablc lor the tun.f>can tabV, by being toiVd, pre<s. 
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= 32 J 


2325 


2326 


2327 


Mf Ootfjnn 


r I f' » <« to rt"4 t 0 - ar I *-yri{ W ,-r. w {*i \ f’^r, nff. ai 1 

/* 

?•*!>/<» ffti-fp* r) CfiC 4 *t» 'A ra*fr*A’' 1} 7* 
f»nn|f i' tfi‘ nt A3 -7 fa ny 

J", ftj' TF' f.^'“ 'Of : ,e A fjri'’* |;J ♦ t’lf ^ „(.<! a;; | of ;i 

t. 7 If ru ffo. ff r~*?r, yff nxrrov in 

fr^N'-«f l it l^f f I'l tnfvn tfui If a‘t > vry f* v«! ifr « »hoiiJcJ Iff 
Miffrt I to jAfv'. Tr «• p’A'-t rr«} » Vf »ffy r h otj Ar<| t}-'- 

irnfrat I'citmrf. ii ai ihu ( f LajtoifU raVirU 0 >cv!/ 

Firmlfi^ffr 0 -* •'Hr,! O-ni'il *' rf it a’lo IJI~ 

i'».-ir»v*'tfa! (i U a A}#-.!. Ifunttf.fii bfj Gau'c! 

t 'fn -fff/vMA uAtfctctfriT /ifCfl-int) 

• hffritifOitup'imtto'lm* » m fn> t'f 'o ort if - »n H Yfpr7»,fe /i^n 

o’ any f’ tJ r Iml in <• antj cfx^rtl w iti Mtffijbfti, as 

CArroti aro, it can ! wil ) tr from i'<ffn t i^cr m appear* 

nrct or tti3o r. An aoptialj i^*ri| «/»if n in tfi-* nlns i »« I'ctiMc in wie 
ifurinp ii e irainni rf*t coluvitefl In pinJfns It mu be 
ousp'clnt tbit f'lfmfofer arudrA In Ibr above to C« moschaU (fufma 
Melopcpo, A*. «' .1 ami not 10 C. naxlrra 

The eonfo'KJn l>et*rrn tins (nut ind thnt o( tie common Gourif 
(l.tf;;cRaflA Yo’^AtlO >b‘n»M l« pinrilffil air^mst Mmt Indian nnicrs 
Acem In tp'c’cr in call C maxima ili* G')\ir»l. and Uactoaru the 

Houle G»'«n! In tl e Settlement Hrooft, Kurr^on DulrMr "CoeuAilta 
maxima (pumpl<In) ** Is callet! Cut/» 1, Ihsp. In another ptri ol the same 
rcfKwtanu unJet* the same sclrnttric onmeoccyrs Turf tj/j, n hie 

•• Cocutblta Pep 6 (I’urnpVin)” Is callfd Uhuje, 

Cucurbits moschata, J)uch<sn<: SI. Sr Ini , 21 . 63 a 
The Mlsk Melos Tomov, Fr. 

Syo — C MfLortrOb Rorh 

VetU •^Z\la{\a\$eifkitt* tui^hra, Innira. iaidJ, milks idcL/iT, V AVi P.j 
hali^uiVti, Hoxo 

TKm is t»>d to b« the AMraJ* Gtt*nfa of the Portuspi^ >" loJa 
-I p., •< e -I*- ff -• - **♦" f*-rccding but icrj often mar- 

' • « not pndtlj iTuitirig pedun- 
cles i,- , . •• of the Icmale flower large 

foinceous . . , , , , 

Tberc are two prtmirj forms— one Miih the smooth but mottled 

btoivn jind j “ w ith the fruit tor* 

ufosc or flute ■ .... 

Habitat- la b> the natnes 

^ ^ noom and some- 

ted and flittcncd spheroidal It 
•••lQ?iepo of Roxburgh) is by many 
Indian ivritcrs desenbed as C maxima The long ai.count given by 
Firminger (l/ou Gar for Indtot laSi under the heading Meio- 
pepo, squash” has fcicrcncc to wnported seed of Squash, Gourd or 
VecetablcmarrOiv, and not to the Inditn cultivated {nut, C mosenata. 

• « - n/<r,r»-,i ♦ i(r| sown in October but tn the North West 

TebruiO'/ 'he plants w ill not hve in the 
Messrs Duthle and Fuller (in /j/Wp«d 
, r to LA) give an account of Cucurbita 
meschata, but do not mention any facts regarding method of cultivation, 
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The Pumpkin or VegeUble Marrow. 


CUCURBITA 

Pepo. 


season. &c. They state that only the Cucurbila there figured appears to 
occur in the North-West pro\nnc« Their plates seem to represent the 
form Roxburgh called C Melopepo and not his C mosebata proper, if 
the idea be correct that the fluted (ruit is C. Melopepo. 

Oil — I he seed jields a mild, bland, pale-coloured 01! 

Food — The jcllon flesh of this fruit isextcnsnel) cooked and eaten as 
a aegctablc throughout India There is »hat appears to be a form of I 
this iniil groain in »ome parts of (he Panjib and North West Provinces 
and known as of Bynor and //Ww of the Duib M/l'/ww*), 

of the Panjdb Regarding UtiJu Mr. Baden Powell saj-s • "tmdu (Cucur- 
bita tobaU F), a small round gourd when joung, at which time it makes a 
most delicious a-cgclablc for the table, the fruit is not bigger than a small 
turnip” The writer «aw m the Naga hills a form of what appeared 
C. Melopepb which would have answered to Mr. Powell's description of 
Itndu 


OIL. 

2328 

FOOD. 

2329 
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Cucurbita Pepo, DC. / FI Dr. Indfll, 622. 

The Pusipkiv, Vegetable Maerow. 

Sjo — C Pepo, Paxi 

Roxburgh included ths plant (the putnpkifl) as wellu Benlacasa 
een/era, 5''- •*- A'v*-'--. R- -a, 

Dutt, Me ' . , . . . 

mistake • « • • , 

stamens — • k ^ • *■*. 

ambers not united in CucurbiU, the sUmens are inserted t»tow the 
inoutb, and the anthers are more or less united The fruits of BeoiQ* 
CasA are ejlindrical, ••ij fu long, without nbs, at first hairy, then 


. J “^uiu b luMiMiisuiy oil Waiiei 1.111UI ou 

curbita Pepo, Lmtt is the P«lti yummadi, utid iifdadegummadt, 

Tkl , and Sir W W Hunter that it w the ioAAarw of Onssa. 

It IS impossible to separate the vemaewtar names which belong to this 
plant from those applied to BeuQcasa cenfcra (Con/ vnlk that species, 

B 430) Moodeen Sheriff, for example, gives under* C Pepo, ^oxri 
a long 1st of names, most of which m all probability, refer to Benmcasa 
cerifera, bis Sanskrit name hushpandaha or rather Kuskmanda certainly 
does 

Botanic Diagnosis —Leaves 5-palmate, smus, broad and segment 
pointed, petiole as long as the blade, the hairs of the lower surface 


< 

allowed to spread over the roofs of their houses 


tnets, says the leaves ot this plant, asalso of C 
nal applications for burns 
2 T 


maxima, are used as exter- 
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CUMINUM 

Cyminum. 

UEDICIKE. I 




The Pumpkin or Vecttable Marrow. 




. • ■; * • !i . ■ ■ • . 

a similir crjstillme substance*’ (Prof. II nrJen, Ctt/cuila). 

FOOD. Food.— -Very liitle more Mn be Ic.'trncd regarding' the pumpkin th.nn 

2334 been given above. It is \cr^ much to be feared that many writers on 

the subject have not on!\ confused this fruit with that of Benlncasa cen- 
fera, but also >\ilh Cucurbita moschata. An Official Note on the condition 


Itolled. 

2335 


Twius. 

2336 

Sherbet. 

2337 

DOMESTIC 

2338 


I 

There are two varieties of this plant growing and used In the same way, 
hut differing slightly, one called and the oihcr rartj^a ii/mra 

or c/iai iumrn ” It is to be feared this passage refers to either Benmeasa 
ceriferaor Cucurbita moschata. The writer docs not recollect ever having 

•• ' c r- * • - 


also IS the fa — * - — Under the 

names “C 1 . • • kumara, 

kadtvtaU, peih , * ' Bijnor,” 

Mr. Baden P * V‘ / iteresting 

. . .. .... .It . . -•» - n— ncasa cenfera: **A 

and exposing it to 

Domestic and Sacred Uses —The Vrnt Kaumiidt recommends the wor. 
ship of this plant, considering it a goddess '‘Dharmrdj Krtshna, 
ana Narad priest of the gods tells King Chandrasen, to observe the Vrat 
of this cucurbitaceous plant {vide Page 370 of Vratraj in selections taken 
from Fadma Piirdn) Its fruit is also cut with some ceremony, called 
kohala muhurt, a day or two before a marriage {Luboa, U. PI Bomb, 

285). 


2339 


CUMINUM, Unn; Gtn.FfI, 926 
Cuminum Cyminum, j Ft. Br. Ind , 1 L» 718 ; Umbelliferh, 
Cumin, Eng , the Kw/uvoKqptpei'of Dioscorides , CiniiNUM of 
Horace and Peksius 

Vern— 2ir<., Him, y.;oin, T*™*" lir w4l< (Ainslie), ■■ 

, »>/cr»y.« c .* fx Prj«j ¥tr«, lira-utmi, GZ* , jtre 

. ND ; Skira^am, 

' .. Jtrage, Kan , 


Habitat —More or less cultivated inmost provinces of India, except 
perhaps Bengal and Assam. There seems no doubt the plant is not a 
native of India. Roxburgh is silent on this point, but Ainslie, who wrote 
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about the same period saj-s of ilic CalcutUi Botanic Gardens (which were 
then under Or. Roxburgh) that ** IhcpUnt, howc\er, is growing m the Bo* j 
tanica! C ' ‘ ‘ ‘ r— “I t ^ ■ 

mahing ! • , ■ • „ • \ ■ 

personal^ ■ « ■ l‘ .‘r* • • * •< , ■ \ 

speahing the plant is a native of Egypt, but is cultivated now in India, I 
though I^am inclined lo^ think that the greater part of the seed found in j 


anda»d, thcquanlitj scemWnormous. Ihcsameauthont) also giscs 25 
maunds^ .as exported that route. Atkfnson makes no mention of 

* ' * ' in his Cata> 

ape in Fc» 

• f the North’ 

* at the plant 


• • . I 

References , n /nd^, 'sd C.D.C.,jj7t .• VcifTt, Uort. Suh. Cal., j 


Oil.— A med«:inal oil is prepared from the seeds (=frtiits). OIL. 

^ Medicine.— As a medicine Cumin seeds are considered aromatic, car- 234I 
minaUve, and stimulant. They are also stomachic and astringent, and MEDICINE 
useful in dyspepsia and diarrhcea The Pharmacopceta of India sajs: ^342 

“The fruit, officinal in Xhe London Pharm,, aremctwith in bazdrs through- 
out India, being much in use as a condiment. Their warm bitterish 
tas^and aromatic odour reside in a volatile oiL Doth fruit and oil possess 
• C ' ' T" ' • compara- 

led by the 
e amongst 
djspepsia 

.iiiu as a seasuiier 101 iiieir curries '• It is thought to be very cooling, 
ana on that account forms a part of most prescriptions for gonorrheea. It 
is also used as an external application to allav pam and irritation. 

Arabian and Persian writers describe four kinds ^ Kamun, vie., Farsi I 

^ “ C. 2342 
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The Pumpkin or Vcjjttable Matrow. 


Special Opinions.— J«T* 
rounii \\pnn'» ihouchunccr 
, .U /? , htoncUyr), *• ( * • ‘ 
erj stalh*able n ancly of alb • 
a ainuhr cryMallmc subata * ‘ 

^ Food.— little roor • 


.u,.— 1 , p( these gourds ripening along 

t w eaten, cut up into small pieces and 
or fried m oil. The young tops of the 
tender shoots nne al^o sometimes feted to oil or boiictl in ihar woier. 
There .arc two ' * ' • — -• - • - .i.~ way,' 

but differing : kumra 

or cfidi iliintro • miocosa 

cftrifera or Ca having 

r r* *.•.** 


also 18 the fact that the young twigs are eaten as a pot’herb Underthe 
names ”C Pepo, jOC , pumpkin or vshiie Gourd— -totn/tro, k^mara, 
» j > A." , h’‘kt7 'ird kaJJn itited of Dijnor/' 

:.*• * t‘ V • an interesting 

. . ■ I cenfera \ » A 

• esposing It to 

• the wor* 

shl ■ ■ ■ • IsfeM. 

an ^rat 

of j *uii, ij .. -V. w. tiken 

ffo with some ccremonj, called 

kahala imtkbri, sdsy or<«<? be/cirea i/. /'a 


CUMINUM, Zi«« ; Gtn, PI , 

2339 Cuminum Cyminum, Zin«. ; Zf. Br, Ind , //., 7^^; Vnosvutesjc. 

CusiiN, Eng t fit© Kv/Kve»'* 7 p*pov of DioscoRIDes , CuJtiNuxi of 

Horace and Persius. 

Vern.— H ind, 7lr«ia. j^raU ot o;rft^ (Ainsh'e). "rim^,T, 
pra„a" (Elhoi), sXhs i yir.^ OesQ ; jjra-ugt,, 

aire Mab Kamun ARAB , Zir», PERS , Zito, SlND ; Shxra^am, 
^AM i •‘,/4i«*a’’(EHiOt). TEt^s . 


I Habitat — More or less cultivated in most provinces of India, except 

perhaps Bengal and Assam There seems no doubt the plant is not a 
nauve of India Roxburgh is silent on this point, but Ainslie, who wrote 

C- 2339 
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CUMINUM 

Cyminum. 


The Cumin. 


CHEMISTRY. 

2343 


FOOD. 

2344 


TRADE. 

2345 


Foreign 

Trade. 

2346 


2347 


or Persian, Nabti or Nabathean, Kirmani o'* black Cumin, which they 
say IS the Basiltkon of the Greeks and Shinu or Syr/an. They consider 
it to have iVie same properties as the caraway” [Dymo^h). Dutt say® tViat 
the Sanskrit authors recommend “a poultice made 0/ cumin seeds with the 
addition of honey, salt, and clarified butter to be applied externally for 
scomon bites 

Special Opinions.— 4 Used as carminative and stomachic, half drachm 

’ •'■**''' wi” » . n S'a/j/i- 

■ 3reg- 

ecre- 

'♦ f _ n w /r* . » o . r» ^ Lohore). ** A quantity of the seeds 

. . I pipe and smoked relieves hiccup” 

' * *rD, CtE, Madras). “A reputed 

• \ov 1881, Vof XXVII, p 38s, and 
‘ denies this action ”(0 B) 

(■ ■ • imin has been dealt with fully by 

FlUcklger and Hanbury [Pharmitcog , jya), and their account reproduced 
\n Dymock’s Materui Miitcix {2nd Ed , $6g) It is not necessary there- 
fore to repeat the information there given, since either of the works reier- 
red to IS likely to be m the hands of the student of Indian Materia 
Medica Professor Warden has, however, contributed the following 
brief note for the present publication;— . 

“The fruit contains an essential oil, which is a mixture of Cymol ana 
Cunimol, and other h^rocarbons. Cymol fs also a product of the dry 
distillation of coal tar J ^ ^ 


‘’"Sr-Curmn (or Coramm) would VSu eSsmuTCoi- 

the .ancients ; at least there are names for it m n’ost of f L 

f;S- ,?;:?e"^n;.aoc:frtrSed SXrmg A.D.'on onnuu. 
European countries down to comparatively mo ern . 

place of Cumin havmg been taken by Carawaj^ tnc amount 

supplies mainly from Malta, Sicily, and , * ^Cea.uomcTrade 

being o>.t4,.«fd from India* According to the returns of bea-bornc l rau ^ 

issued 

separat 

sorts” 

S?Xrne Trade as' issued by the Local 

export of Cumin f^m Bombay m the misleading 

040 cwt. from Calcmtain the >car iSjo-^t. w, India the 

.,n« cly »boa. <..e.fo.rjh rr?o^ 

rem-urder rcprrscnied the coasting *”'?'=■/} 1^1“ named woaltl I""' 

somo of the coasting imports into cacli of the pons nameu 
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The Weeping Cypress. 


CUPRESSUS 

funebns 


' *■ ' ■ therefrom Ihusof the exports 

ler Indian ports, nearly 2,000 cwt 
nust have greatly influenced the 
Bombay exports of the jear. These remarks ha\e been considered 
necessary owing to its being customary to find India assigned a far 
larger snare in the world’s trade in Cumin than is justified bj the 
official returns An analysts of the figures for thejear 1875-76, com 
pared with those for 1886-87, will remove this misconception Last year 
the total exports were — Indian grown Cumin 9051 cwt -f foreign 
imports re-exported 1,260 cwt, ora total of io,3iicnt This amount 
was valued at Ri,4i,486 In 1875*76 the total exports were 8,120 cwt, 
valued at RQtiQig The foreign trade in Cumin has thus slightly 
improved, but it falls far short of what most readers would infer from 
the amounts quoted above as exported from two of the Indian ports 
Of the foreign imports, India received in 1875 76 only 538 cwt, and last 
jear a,020 cwt, so that deducting the re-exports, 7^ cwt was thus 
added to the amount locally produced in 18S6-87 But of the foreign 
imports_i,9g4 cwt came from Persia and the remainder from Turkey m 
Asia ■' going 

to Sin untnes 

Bomb ■ • -as 250 

cwt. Arabia 

and East coast Africa each received a little over 1,000 cwt , France 430 
cwt , and the United Kingdom only ^5 cwl 

The Indian internal trade in Cumm roust be at least four times as er- 
tensue as the foreign, but the ramifications of road, rail, river, and coast- 
wise-borne traffic are - * ’ * 

attempt to adjust the 

an idea of the actual \ 

c^er, be staled that, j • ^ 

to consume more than • 

than can possiblj be produced m the Lower Proxinces These two facts 
would seem to point to the North-West Provinces and the Panidb as the 
chief scats of Indian production, the railways carrying to Calcutta a large 
quantity, a portion of which ts shipped to Madras to meet the South 
Indian market 

Dr Dymock mjs of the Bombay irnffic in Cumin that it "comes 
from JubbuJpore, Guzerat, Rotlam, anj Muscat Value, Rutlam R8 to 
Rg per Surat maund of 37J ft , Muscat R6 to R6i , Guzerat. Rt to Rii 
Jubbulpore, R3 to R6 " '' 

Domesuc and other Uses —By the ancients smoking Cumin seeds was 
considered to produce pallor of the countenance 

''S’onlf ^ purdicana or R pedunculata, see Cm 

CUPRESSUS, Zmn , Gn. PI , in , ^21. 

Cupressus funebris, Zndl , /jrf 

The ^V2:E^l^c Cypress 
VefB.— CAani/anz, ichendm, Diiutia 

branches, and a Bbrou, 

an7mo'Ss\;r,tL'’jr„'g.;;:atcr^^^^ -P'” 

C. 2352 
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CUP«ESS,US 

torulosa. 


Cupressus glauca, Lam 

fr<?n^riWy cuftjva^ed (n Western fndia a&ove the 
Ghats {Dais Isf Gtbs, Boiiib Ft Supp , 5 j) ) 

C. sempervirens, Lmn. 

The Cvprkss 

Vern— S’ora, s«r<«, N w India, KxwA,SrNo,S'<irfJ3oir, Mar 

ffe/erences — Roxh FI InA Fd r r r ^-b v tr * <■ i r- t ^ 
SSS , Brandis, 

Ft , 223 , Brira 
S Arjuo, Bi»a 
Fo'taell, Ph Pr 
8^1, Km Off i 
Gavdtns and ArborHum, j3i 

Habitat —A * ' • - 

West India, som » ■ t 

in height Aitch ^ J 

tree near the shnne at Shdiizdn. 

Medicine.— «Wooo and fruit are regarded as astringent and anthel- 
mintic 

Stfuc*-*' W—* ’ ’ ’ hard. 

Very fra , • 

ft IS * prized 

for trunks and boxes, the contents of ivhich are proof against most insects 
(Brandts ) 

C, torulosa, Den 

KimAlayan Ctfress 

Vera — Ravi , Bf/ydar, Kulu, Dhaiii, Gulla, gulrat, kallatrt, 
biMLAj ieoxrt, JauNSar, Ratiafla, sarat, KUMaon suraAvyu» 

■Tibet 

Eefereoces, — Vatgi, Hort Sub Cal, SSS, Brandis, For FI, $331 
Gamble, ^lan Ttmb, 410, Data tf Ctbs , Bomb FI, S3, Slmart, 
Pb p\^323 ,IndianForester,IX {,tSS3),p S9,X (tSS4), p 2,Xl{iSS$) 

P S: Baden Powell, Pb Pr,S76, Lisboa, V PI Bo b, 733, Bdljanr, 
Cyclop , 8S7 , Kew Off Guide to Bot Cardens and Arboretum, 14^. 

Habitat — A large tree growing on (he outer ranges of North-West 
Himflaya. from Charabi to Nepal, scattered or in numerous isolated 
localities of greater or less extent, chiefly Jon limestone, between 5500 
^ • t r •« rt 1 r ’ ’ - 71 


\ cry fragrant, moderately hard. Has been much used at Nnini fil for 
building and is sometimes used for beams on the Ravi and Sutlej In 
KuIq It is made into images, and is used for the poles which carry the 
sacred ark. It is often burnt as mcense in temples. The Indian Forester 
(Vol X , G3) givea the folloning analysis of the ash ■ 

Soluble potassium Rsd Bo^um cotApounds • • • • o ont 

PhospliAt^s of Iron, nlctam, &C , . . , , o nyj 

CrIciuui caxb<inate 0044 

Jilagnosmia caxfjonate , , , . , . , o exfi 

SilK» 'Hith Sind snd ether »«»pu*A«s . • , . . oool 
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Copper. - CUPRUM. 


CUPRUM or COPPER. 

Cuprum ; Man. Geol. Ind.^ IJI.^ IV., 4. 2361 

Copper; Mineral de Cuivre, Fr.; Kuppererz, Kupfer 
BLENDE, Germ. ; RIinerale di rame, Jtal. 

Vem. — Tatthah,ldtiha,idt>ia, Himd^Dec.; TVimd, Benc. ; Tdmra, Sans.J 
Trambd, G\]z.i Tamhra, Kah. & Mar ; Nohas, Arab.j Mis, Pers.; 

Shfnbu («m4ii), Ta»i.; Kdgt, tdnramu, shenba, Mal., Tel.; Katye^ 
ni, BURM. ; "Zatt^s, Bkotr; Mkx, Turki { The Sulphate Nila-tusya, 

Fb.i Nila~tkoiar, Bhotej Torki {Dr. Atlchison.)” 

Keletences.— TAarm 378, 3P3-3M ; Maf. Ind.,so.t-S08, 


lire. Die. Indus , Arts 4itfd Jllanu ,• • •' 

Jiladras, 37,4$ : Z<mb Caj., K., /aj; • ' ' , ” 

Brass and CoJ^^rrisare, Punjab, fijr D. 

Consult also the numerous publications referred to by BaJJ (JIfon. Cto. 
Jnd,in.,6ti). 

Distribution o'f Copper Ores in Inou.— T he followinjj brief note DISTRIBU- 
has been furnished for the present publication by H. B> Medllcott, Esq , 

F.R S.:— “The most Widelj-extended copper deposits at present known 2302 
to exist in Peninsular India are m the district of bingbbum and the State 
of Dhalbh(im,to work which. Companies haAC several times been started 
and given up again. At Baraganda, m the HazSribagh district, there 
are copper ores and traces of old workings: and a Company has recently 
been started to work these ores In Raiputana. copper ores are found in 
■several of the independent States, and in the British district of Ajmfr 
mining has been practised on a large scale, but is now almost extinct* In 
Afghan • ' ’ • 4 - .. — ^ 

vanous . 

Provinc 

cessfull^ , 

would ^ ' , ■ . ' 

' , . wa^ opened some years ago 

' ’ >pper ores which occur are 

\ ' ' o known to exist and to have 

, * *' tncts of the Madras Presi- 

dency. 

For detailed information regarding the Indian mines and sources of 
copper ore the reader is referred to Ball’s account m the iTamial of ^ ^ 
the Geology of Mta {Part III., pp. 339 to 280) With a w ork already 

in the hands of the public which d/sposes so fully of the subject it would 

be superfluous to give here what at most could be but an abstract of 


number of people '''ith* the appliances pr«ently used by the native miner ! 
the access of water has always provedfatal to extended operations. Euro- 1 

C. 2363 
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cn-npiftst;* la^«* </-\rf tt iim^^ !»«''•«» {r>n ir'on ii ^-^’ycd, and 

« would .tpp '* xr lf.« Ik>jv- »> f fftd.vicow.fr ip n "i: U'xtn t' vrtp'wf- 
mcntof oitivc -vrifct OaH : '• fff cinpcr nxn r>{ 

i <“ftfft«'dar Intln wchp b'.Jh m n<* or m*?ar?>orpH< rt<k5 

‘n of CT«up< ftf irat'tJM fnf ftn-rp’-, in 

||»C C»if<hpafi, A»%Af» j-rimpi. fn cttri per ninfir fnd i 

Ihp) sfp fo.jrd f(tf (fc miy»t |>A*'t m fnvlify frel’»n’f’r|.fw)<cd foctf, t^e 
0^*^^ ii«<mi of wfixfv to tlt-^c of 0 pcrjniuU nre not in ,*»?{ 

ciMr}^ mide <yn «$ jvt, 

**T)ie ore of n*o«t common occurfcncc « ch'* copper or pyr.te^. bwt 
^3fd» ll>e outcftrp* ft (f commorify .tJjcfcf infn c.iroonA'r# or otid-f. 
The n«<och{ed ivintrAh nte m idcnlsnl w«tfi tfio<e whch .ire 

lounif tindrr ftnultr cfmimitAftcc* nil ihc *ofId p»rr» Kecrnf arAU<« 
i>} Mr. MAffei kiic tended tatirar up much ri ifte McerUirty nhkh 
a.il.ne> td lo two mincMli m htch »»cre found m copper rrirea. and 

were supncKcd, b) ifio.e »l)o fin: etnmmed And dnenbed ihem, to be 
^^orlhj of Specific ditt.ncimn: ihcte »tre CAlIrd rc^pjxiarfy My^onn .nnd 
SycfxirfJte As a rule, to «h:cb there are probtbly not very many excep- 
tions, tfic copper om of India du not occur m true lodes, b«i are either 
sparsely disseminatcxl cr arc locally concentrated in more or less eitcn- 
sne bunches and nests In the rocks »hjch enclose Ihemj occasionally 
cracks and fissure# iraversmB these rocks have b\ mfiltraiton become 
filled with ore nhich thus resembfes true lodes In not a fe» cases »t is be- 
lieved tliat the ores etist onlv os the merest traces. .. . At the present day, 
the extraction and smelting of copper ores are only earned on in the most 
petty manner fn the maiority of cases the miners nre unibfe to cojxi viith 
the water whtch floods their mines, and, m spue of the fact that their earn* 
ihes arc small, the copper which they turn out cannot be sold at a price 
which would enable it to competent the reffuhr mArket! on equal terms 
with metal imported into India,’* Mr» Mallet writes : “ Perhaps the most 
rcfnarkablespecimcns of native copper hitherto found in India were those 
obtsioed fn ICashmfr, from the lower part of the Z.lnskar river, where it 
floiia through tertiary rocU^. In 1878, several water-worn masses of pure 
metal, reaching up to asib m weight, were iliscovcred m the bed of the 
stream, and were subsequent^, when in the possession of the Gov- 
ernor ol Ladikh.seen by Mr. R. Lydekker There is a specimen m the 
Gcofogicaf Museum (weighing about at or) cot from a lump of sento 
2oIb. Although nearly all solid cooper, it includes a hulft cuprite, especi- 
ally on the sidw of one or two cavities ; t70 grains of the metal was tested 
for silver and found to contain a minute trace only. The source whence the 
nuggets came has not been traced ; but recollecting how frequently native 
copper is connected with trappean rocks, as tn the wcll-knoHn Lake 
Superior mines, iheconjectore may, perhaps, be hazarded that the vicinity 
of the trappenn intrusions which occur between the tertiary and the car- 
boniferous stmta of the Markha valiej*, is one of the most likely localities 
for the copper to have been washed from.” , 

FoRSion Trade iw Copp?R —T he imports in tSS^S? of copper ore, 
old copper, unwrought and wrought copper, amounted to 615,049 cwt, 
valued at ^1,99, 40,085. For the past zo or 30 years the imports of 
copper have steadily increased with the increased agricultural pros- 
perity of the people, out withm that period they have borne a rnarkM 
relation to trie fluctuations of agncuUure. in the year 1883-^, the 
imports amounted to 652,973 cwt , valued at Rz.op 38 405, and m tSSz-Sj. 
they were 4,50,098, valued at {(1,93,83,753. Mr. O Conor, m ms Review 
of the Sea-borne Trade of Jndia for t884-?S, says ‘ “Theprice of copper 
has for some time been constantly dedming in England. In January 
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Prcducts of Indtfl, 


Copp«r SoIpHite, 


c » . •■ » ■* /■'^/'.loi aloo,inJafluirj lS®4. at , 

I » . ■ ,• I 1 * ol ilii» >cirU hid fiiTiVcT nUcn to 

, • ,'i , ' ■ ■ . nc much Io«cr, fitlinj: bcIoi» 

, ' ■ : ,t ■ ' tbm It hai ctcr been, beme fnorc 

ibtn IJ per cent, bdow ibc Itmc't ptwe tsvr kflot*n. ami 
8'ate 30 per cent, below wbnt the ir.'idc htd prctioutl^ CDn*dcrtda 
5.tfe and moderate price. This decline is flue to n Ffcttlj incrensed 
production in ibe United btites, and it would seem to tho*e who arc in 
a position to tstimMtlhc conditions cC future production there .nnil the- 
where tKn pnecs mu«t continue pcrmarenlly on n low Icstl In Cilcti'H* 

Australian copper was quoted at fs 3 t*l} in Januars and it has 

fallen pcrsistcniK since to K 24 *to‘n Jtouar) " Oicr Soper cent. 
' • . » » »« . • • t three-fourths 

I ■ IS e\cT\ je.ar 

* • • this trade is, 


• t • , • • ■ India 

w ith Australia are becoming more intimate, 

Cupri Sulphas. 

Copper Silpiiate or Dlue Stone. 

Vers.— nfli titH, ntUS'tuityti, H)'*t> } ifft'ttiiti or mA4r* 

fuf/aMflitc { tfirttlit (/V2.; Ta/rW, /«ri4f, MCNO iTuth-lhnntanaM, 
t»Uha, Sans , Sfayil lullam, tuntku, t»illam‘luri(^t, Tau ; ilarilu* 
tultam, Tcl j ifapltutta, tumha, Mac j Kas ,Zijyl 

itihaaf, tijrakktar, Abab iZakt $olt, I’CRu.; /o/m#rtii4M, 

SiSQ , Ulrm Malay 

References —/ Aaem InJ.jjS: ShtTiJ^$Sv^f‘ tePMam JnJ , 

12J,U C Dv.it, ifai /An</ tt artn/ t ^dfor .(ffi , 

Medicine — U O Outt sajs: "Sulphate of Copper has been known in 
India from as er) remote period It is prepared bj roasting copper pontes, 
dissolving theroastedmassm'water.andcs'apor.aiing the solution to obtain 
crystals of the sulphate. It w.as known as a salt o* copper, for the BUi' 
•cafrahisa sajs iC contains some cc""*' , r 

the properties oE that metal It ts * • i. % 

emetic, caustic, and useful in e)c • • ■ 

It IS purified for internal use, by b • • ^ < * ' 

exposed to heat in a crucible It is then ‘o-ikcd for three days ir uihe^ 
and dried Sulphate of copper thus prepared is said not to produce vomit- 
ing when taken internally Dose, one to two grains" The Pharma- 
catena of India says : “ Hindu pracutioncrs place much reliance on some 
of their^rudely prepared salts of copper, which, for the most part, are 

e acid juice on 

, ' The sulphate 

,ualit\ It may 

be iurther purihed, it required, by dissolving in water, filtering and eva- 
porating to crystallization ” 

According to European Medical practice pure sulphate of copper is 
tonic, astnngent, emetic ; in large doses .an irritant poison Locally ap- 
plied in substance to a denuded or granulating surface, mildly caustic 
styptic, and in solution stimulant The article so used is imported from’ 
Europe. It is largely used in chronic dysentery, diarrhcea, epileosi. 
chorea, and hysteria. Locallj, it is applied in solution in gonorrhaa 
leucorrhoea, purulent ophthalmia, weak ulcers, superficiil hcemorrhagei 
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orchioidcs. 


Cop^r SflfphAte. 


Ffatfts. 
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X.ear. 
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^^5 


nnd, In to c.tmrram orfi, rtphflvjns ulccrntions, cTubcrnnt 

^rr.nntfl.it|on<, nnd ^rrvnubr conjuncisvhi^ {Ph/irm. /«rf.) Waring* rc- 
comtitcndi tifi weitc «>f 5 ' •"^'••'nncr jn tepid v.Mcr for 


Opium, Datum, N'ux Vom« 
or other polsoninp CAscs. 
repen**''^ 

S • 


tepid V 
*onUc>, Arscmc, 
hoar it maybe 


« n 
nni/y 
cnJci 


mn be hod In All It 

both intcrmVy and erter- 
The native pure copper 15 
s nnd is thus used as tonlp, 
cxpcctomnt, and deprewem loi i*..,.. , n.i, &rc.” (Suryeon Afa/or 
Sebbt Ahtnt(i<tba<i\. “Salphate of copper is used I'ntcrnaffy as astring'cnl 
in chronic djscnter)* nnd diarrhoia in dose of ^ to iof gram, al«o applied 
cx!crr-**v'’ iAtiii. Sur£;tan HeUal Sing, SaUnruitpori^ “Copper 
coins. • • »■• are Xept for an hour or 

(wo i ■ ■ • • • , . ' . ’ * 

of, be • ‘ ; * • * • ‘ ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 

cole, '• ■ * ' y 

poisontnj; “ ’’ " ’* 

'• Copper/oil (j’fiaim, Snahdi, E. Afridv) cut into siii..*. ^ .7 

inch or more «bich arc 5 prfi.nd over thcchest baore and behind 

is the native ( ' •* • "eneraJ chest troubles. 

Twodoienof ■ • •• • m a case that came 

up for other ■■ . * • prinnpJo of a series of 

small bh'itera • • • * • ^tirgeou-Major yphn 

Rohh, A{ D ,Sttra.t, Bcmmjt i • 

Corf£R le *. * 

external appltc ' •' ' 

percha tissue • t • • • • ■ ' ' 

of A bandage. 

CURCULIGO, G^rm.! Gert.Pi„m.,7^?‘ 

[P AMARVLUtJE^L 

CurcvJjgO orchioides, Gctrfn.j Paier, Linn, So(. Jcur„ XVU„ 

x^ost ■ • — » » «»**d5cmal tuber known in the PanjAb 

„„ ,.1, . *. , • • -"•* f-nm Anilema 

tabetosa, -■ ■ ■ f 

Willi- «>V?np-CiifCuligOotchiowie!».i»«,-j. , ' vhetuoecis 

genera . 


. (t, /»»>■'- » 

' ■ . . ' • , •fttthab, talamilika {aaraAu 

’ . ntManny ^afetff/T. ‘‘'W; r 

" . . tidt, Telj tiela idb gadde, 

. . . . INO. 

• ic63. 

^ • ->•- lJaiJnd.,I.,t42t 
harm. Ind, 
Mat. Med. 

— A nuia-Ceylan 

Hind ,i%ojS.ArjuH, joomu. Aj. , -^e-Jiheede. 

PI , ^ 2 j S’ Bomb,(ras,,Vf.t t 4 /Palf- and • I • 

Hart- MaL, XI t-, (. Sp. 
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.... ■ ... MEDICIKE. 

.. I • •* I BJackroot. 

,, , -I a tuuerous looi suiu j 2376 

ind tbe other lhc.r»/cii wbfioreot. 

• - - * ' 2377 

• . . . Substitutes. 

. » . • . ■ . 2378 

white Asparagus adstendTO? A 

roots of Bombax malabaricum coRj. . ' 1 iu. 

•I,—.. .t.„ forms are oblamed from one anti ine same 


sometimes sold by the native druggists of Calcutw uiide«i tut; uaiut- wi | 
.7.' Ti’*®'* have, however, separate names anoarenotl 


(• 

C. eosiioiu tiiu t.an mustt. iiv iuuiki t>ia. tuu..>i w. t. u ....iw. 
root sold i’ll the Bomfwy Prostdcncy is Aoeilema scapiflorum, IVig/if 
(Conf A. ii22h Dr. DuU says of C. orchioides: "The tuberous roots of 
this plant arc considered «' * . ^ 

debility, and impotence.” '. 

of this plant is considered ' I 

the taste, and is supposed to possess virtues nearly sjuwlarto thelast*men- 
tioned article. It is prescribed in electuary, in the quantity of a tea- 
spoonful twice daily; it is also considered as possessing toniC qualities, 
and sometimes given >iith miltc and sugar, in doses or two drachms in 
(he tiventj.four hours, in cases requiring such medicines ” Or. Dymock 
'* ‘ ' diarrhcea, toiic, and 

■ ■ MC, tonic, and aphro- 

’ nd bitters.” Native 
are collected should 

' : id freed from rootlets, 

cut in slices b^ a wooden knife and dned in the shade. Dose 180 rram® 


2379 


Sp^al Opidons.— § « The tuber is re^rded as a coofme medicine. 
Is useful in the phosphatic diajbcsis, 3 nd m scleroderma. It is said to 
no®se®s pow erful aphrodisiac properties. Jt is largely used in medicines 
by native practitioners *' {Sur^fon Major J, Jf, Houston. Durbar Phys{. 
nan, TravinCorf, and dnl Apeihtcary -Joku Gamts, Medical Store^keeper, 
Trerandrun), ^ ' J 
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CURCUMA 

angustifolia. Wild Arromooi. 


Solar heit to 
bo avoided. 


Use of Caustic 
Soda, 


improvement j it con|lmc<I annmbcr of eitr.nncou, mittcrj, blick particles. 
Straw, &c„. nil of wlilcli ^ . 

drying. The other two • ‘ •• 

pics, when soaked mcoh* • 

acidity; they also exhibr • .. : ■ • 

f^rom the insoluble to the soluble form. I may add tint the Fann sample 
‘ so ga\ c the same reaction, but to a less extent. Any unnecessary expo- 
s re to the sohr heat should be avoided. If the samples could be ground 

ton fincpowdcruwpuldaddiolheir"- « '• . • r - 

immediate conversion into mucilage. ! ■ ■ . « . 

tion of c.austic soda about 200 grams f ■ 

water for sleeping the pulped roots, m neu of plain water, this has been 
mund useful in disintegrating and dissolving the nitrogenous matter 
Ihorough washing in pure spring water will remove all traces of the 
sod.a ” 


Cochin. 

2392 

Travaneoro, 

2393 

Substitute. 

MEljjlliE. 

Arrowroot. 

mi 

Arrowroot. 

2396 

Benares. 

2397 


Thicken milk 

2398 


PREPARA- 
TIOK OF 
ARROWROOT 
Travancopo. 


2399 


The arrowroot is said to be largely manufactured at Cochin, Travan- 
core, and Kanara. Royle savs that ".a very excellent kind called tickar 
IS also made at Patna and Baglipore from the tubers of Batatus (laomcsa) 
eduha *' 

Medidne.— The arrowroot Is used medicinally m some parts of the 
country. 

Food.—A good quality of arrowroot is prepared from the tubers espe 
cially in Travancore, where the plant grows In abundance, Roxburgh 
observes that a sort of starch or arrow root-like fccula is prepared, 
which IS sold in the markets of Benares, and is eaten by the 
natives. The flour, when boiled in milk, forms an excellent diet for 
patients or children. It is largely used for cakes, puddings, &c , though 

^ i _ j f mules much 

• •• • • and always 

* • • . • “a favourite 

_, •* , . , The milk- 

men m Bombay use it to thicken milk* which' has been watered *’ The 
edible properties of the tubers of this plant are alluded to in most of the 
Settlement Reports of the districts comprising the Central Provinces Of 
Seoni it IS said they are pounded and made into gruel 

Preparation op the Arrowroot — Drury thus describes the pro- 
cess as practised in Travancore : “The tubers are first scraped on a rough 
stick, generally part of the stem of the common rattan, or any plant with 
rough prickles to serve the same purpose Thus pulverised, the flour is 
thrown into a chatty of water, where It is kept for about two hours, all 
impurities being carefully removed from the surface. It is then taken out 
and again put into fresh water, and so on for the space of four or five days 
The flour is ascertained to have lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge 
IS communicated to the water, the whole being stirred up, again strained 
through a piece of coarse cloth, and put in the sun to dry ^It is then ready 
for use ” ' 
prepared 

505) is thus ■ . ■ 

root made from the bulbs of the Curcuma angustifoha, which grows abun- 
dantly in the district Itis collected by the Got^s and Kofs, and rubbed 
down on a stone, washed, and allowed to settle It is then dried, and either 
sold or bartered by them to traders The tankir purchased in the bazars 
IS impure and difficult to refine, as the bulb is not pared before it is grated 
down If care be taken,theflour can be made as pureasthat prepared 
from garden arrowroot. It is strange that this root is not made so much 
use of as it might be, either as an article of food, or even as starch 
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for ctporl.” (For further particulars seethe paragraph on Cultiva* prepara- 
tionl _ _ _ |^_T10NOF 


i,entTai t Towft'.n). j 

Iradf is East Indt^s Arroa\root — Drury sajs the exports of j XRADE. 

.. .... .. i - ... t 


Valabar. 
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dioacea. 

Dymock remarks ' ^ • . 

ihe^oung tubers at 

forms One of the Eas ' * • . 

tubers ibatyield onlj • ' 
colounng matter and 
later period of growth.” 

Curcuma aromatica, Sjhti; Poxh, Fl.lrtd,£d CB,C., «P. 

Wild Turmeric; Yeliow Zedo\ry, Cochin Turmeric. 

Syn.— C urcuma Zedoarja, Roxi. 

Veni. — yangtihaldi, b-tn-haldt, ianhandra Hind , Ban 

halud, UesO , Kapur kafhah, Guz , Ran halA, ambe holdt, BotlB . 

• Kattufi'manjaltTKM , KaU•rtpasupa,iatlU’manno},^t\, , Anaiura 
lattu-manna^. NKb , Vanahartdra, Sans i fudvar (accordinj' to 
Roxburgh), Arab , i'^ar/iir/.<zr»Ai»a, Kan , Duda kaka, ttal kaka. 
Sing , Ktyasano%n, UURU 

References — Votst, Horf Sub Chf ,5pj,*Z^a/» & Cibx ,Bomh FI, 274, 
AinsUe, Mat Ind , i, <50,45 ». j «-i „ . 

t 2 S, U. C Dutt, Slat ifed K 
Ind , 76Q, l<ar Bon\ Pharn- 
regarding Pharm Ind, 240. 
clop , 8 S 9 

Habitat — Roxburgh says of his Cutcoma Zedoana : “ This beautiful 
species IS a native, not only of Bengal (and common m gardens about 
Calcutta), but is also a native of China, and various other parts of Asia 
and the Asiatic islands Flowering time, the hot season, the leaves 
appear about the same period or rather after, for u is not uncommon to 
find the beautiful, large, rosj, tufled spikes rising from the naked earth 
before a single leaf is to be Seen ” “The plant when in flower is highly 
ornamental, few surpassing it in beauty , at the same time it possesses a 
considerable degree of delicate aromatic fragrance ** 

Theflowenng spikes are quite distinct from the leaf-beanng stems, 
and the upper bracts of each are more brightly coloured than the low er, 
and ate sterile. DaUell and Gibson {FI Bomb) say that it is met with 
in the Concans flowering m May when the leaves begin to appear 
Dr. Dymock remarks The plant which produces this drug grows wild 
m the Concan under cultivation it produces central tubers as large as a 
small turnip. I have had it under cultivation for some years, and 
observe that the leaves when young have a central purple stain which 
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Mysore 

2410 

Travancoro. 

2411 

iiiSTony. 

2412 


2413 


2414 

2415 


2416 


almost disappears when they attain their /ull sire." Drury remarks that 
it is abundant in iheTrav.ancorc forests. Of Mvsore Mr. D. E. Hutchins 
says C. aromaticai the Kad arnsiaa, is collected from the forests all over 
tlie pro\ince. 

History of Jad^iir and Zedoary. — ^The reader is referred to Acomtuffl 
heterophylluni, (A ^ox & 408), for further particulars regarding the use of 
the Arabic word ynrft'oV. According to certain writers (including Rox- 
burgh) this is applied to a species of Curcuma, presumably the present 
species. To Dr. Moodeen Sheriff sve are indebted for the results^ of 
much careful study on this subject, the final conclusion arrived at being 
that the Arabic Jadoar is a name which should be restricted to the roots 
of the non-poisonous Aconites. The confusion which exists on this su^ 
ject Moodeen Sheriff attributes to the resemblance of the word ^advar 
or Zadvdfio Zedoar^', Z)ar-/wWanJ<Tii6/*/iaWt,he adds, are in some Per- 
sian works also used as synonymous, but the former is more correctly 
the name for the medicinal wood obtained from a species of Berberis. 
yv > p. — i('2‘ ■» . *'••* I" '•id.,769) writes; 

... • . • : .... ■ . 1 there appears 

■ . • « . enna (Ltb. ll.» 

I ' • . U * . ■ ' ■ esent time the 

• • . . • ' ock then refers 

■ . • . he states that 

. to that piant, 

/ j !,■. Royle waslhe 

• r has failed to 

. *,* . > D. deoudatum 

rm of Larkspur 

is one of the commonest o*f herbs, but it bears the name or ^tinda not MV- 
bisi, and does not appear to be ever collected lor medicinaWr other pur- 
poses. Some short Umc ago the writer suggested to Dr. Gimletie, Resi- 
dency Surgeon, Nepal, the desirability of making a collection of the Nepal 
oencyoufac 5 ‘ ,K » j. _ w- ‘.-d, as the result, the pleasure 

s • (ttngi of the Bhotias, who 

e roots) IS a very poisonous 
form of Acocitum ferox, so poisonous indeed that the ICmmandu drug- 
sellers wiU not admit they possess any. Pnhlo (yellow) JtW «s a less 
poisonous form of the same plant, known to the Bhotias as while 

Lfho (white) (the ,,="3 

* * ed 

the NepLk*'Sth"iv.v'6m^Uhr Bhot.as, oj. J 

the of Nepal /or the same purposes as ‘h' ^ S; of the 

Geramuui collmum (Mr. Pomaaum) is the I?"";" , 


DeJohlflium denadabunis the o{ the earliei wiulIj. • 

SSes thS Se” A'.riiVhiV-inade known by Dr. F. Hamilton n, fonnd m 
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Nepal, “must not beconfoundedwiththeword which is the Sans- 

fcntforCufcuma Zedoana.” To thehiH inbes around Simla and Kulu, at 
least, it is neither Jadvar nor NirhiUt and, indeed, the roots of that plant 
bear but little resemblance to those of an aconite and none whatever to 
the thitomes of a Catcoma. But at the same time Dr. Dymock’s historic 
sketch of Jadndr and Zcdoaria is valuable, as there seems little doubt but 
that many of the early authors made the mistake of viewing these names as 


. . ■ ■ • RTilcrs 

.1 , ■ /. .. { • js that 

' - 1 I ; ’ ' ’ Rum. 

I ; s : . ■ ■ • • . • IS been 

, . . . (Ouft- 

• .* * . .• • r 'l. aralso 

• . * ^ \Conftr 

■ Iy,it would appear to be the 

by FlUckigep and Hanbury 


• rbuome oblong or conical, 

often more than two inches in diameter.cxtemal surface dark-pey, marked 
with circular rings and gising off many thick rootlets; at the ends of 
some of them are orange<\etlow tubers about the sire and shape of an 

1...? 1 it. , - , t . .i • 


DESemp- 

TtOK. 
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palmate " 

Dye— «lt IS probable that this, like the Zedoory, was formerly used in 
the preparation of the dftiV powder. Dymock says t '* Like turmeric its 
principal use IS as a dyeing agent.” Mr. Llotard {Mrmo says 

It IS r.vrely u*ed as a dye. It gives a dim yellow colour with tnc 
alknline earth chaultt Afnshe remarks; ** The Natiie women priee it 
much from the circumstance that they can give w uh it, us*d externally , a 
pirlicular Incly tinge to their naturafly dark complexions, and a deli- 
cious fngrince to the r whole frame ’* 

Mediane. — The Riiitours vre used medicimlly, being rr^irded as 
tOTiK and carminattvc ThwaiteS says this drug 11 uiedbv the Singhalese. 
It holds an importnnt Place m native perfumerv Dyrnock states that 
“ the properties of this drug are very similar to those of turmeric, but its 
flavour l>ring strongly camphoraceotts is not so agreeable It is used 
medicimlU in combination wjih other drugs as an external appScatton 
to bruises, sprains, S..C In the Concan U u applied to promete tne erup 
lion in exanthemtirous feven j it is seldom used alone, but is combired 
with astringents when appl ed to bnitses. and wvth b'tters and arcrtta- 
ties to promote eruptions ” Afnslie sassthe Muhammadans suppose it to 
be a valuable medicine in certain ca«e$ of snake-bitfs, administered m 
small doses, and in funjunction with go’defi-ct^oured orpirert, iuit 
^Costus arabicusy, and « *aw 

Special Op owbi — i ** LseJ n*em*”s in scab es and the eruption of 
smal-pox** Henry Dmi Ovi, Cih-nt, 

•• Hub «ed in'o a pi'te • ih benro n'is s co— moo d'^mm'ic app’ica* on to 
tie forrlrad lor hradaxhc” (S^rfyen-^lffar JtJin X»r{h, I Si. S.i 
pAr^a! rt), • App’ ed loiltc (oethead in cep*J.’*^ga, aed a coimetjC.” 


DYE 
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almost disappears tt I, en llicj attain ihcir full sue,*’ Drury remarks that 
It IS abundint m theTravancorc forests. Uf Mysore Mr. D. E Hutchins 
sa>s C aromatica, the Kad aroiina, is collected from the forests all over 
the province 

Histoiy of Jadvar and Zedoary.— The reader Is referred to Acomtuin 
neterophyllum, (A ^oi tt 4^}» for further particulars regarding the use of 
tlic Arabic ttord According to certain uritcrs (including Rox- 

burgh) this IS applied to a species of Curcuma, presumably the present 
species. To Dr. Moodeen ShertfF uc are indebted for the results of 
much careful study on this subject, the final conclusion arrived at being 
that the Arabic ^adttdr is a name ixhich should be restricted to the roots 
of the non*poisonous Aconites. The confusion which exists on this suV 
ject Mo^odeen Sheriff attributes to the rcicmblince of the %\ord yadvdr 
or ^ddvar lo Zedoarj. Dar-diald antT/mW-ZiaWi, he adds, are in some Per- 
sian works also used as synonymous, but the former is more correctly 
the name for the medicinal wood obtained from a species of Berbens. 

tf,f w.Ind, 769) writes: 

" \ ‘ “ • •: *. • and there appears 

• * • . Avicenna (Lib 11., 


/ 


IS one 


< * •* . I • *. ■ 'be present time the 

! 1 . 11*. Dymock then refers 

!)• • • • vhere he states that 

• •* .. • • . given to that plant, 

• ' ” • . • Dr. Royle was the 

. ^ . . wnterhas failed to 

• N ^ , ive to D. denudatum 

• * ’ , lat form 0 / Larkspur 

of thecommonestofherbs.butit bears the name of .l/aaffa notMf- 


2413 


2414 
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to receive a most instructive set of specimens 

The Kola inkh of the Nepalese (the Dtiltngt of the Bhotias, who 
make a trade m collecting and selling these roots) is a very poisonous 
form of Aconitum ferox, so poisonous .ndeed that the Katmandu drug- 
sellers will not admit they possess any, Pahh (icJJow) hkh is a less 
— _ rtf exme niant, known to the Bhotias as Holtngt, while 
s*n of the Bhotias) is A. Napellus, and 
The ’• '* - 

lor simiui puipuseb uii^ wj».»..Uiu3 lot 
root of which is boiled m oil, thus forn 

• .,1. — . r>»inS»oiuin da- - , , 

V • the Bhotias, Dr. Gimletfe sa^s, is used by 

■ \ e purposes as the 5'ftAoand Pahlo bikh 

( ( lanum) is the Ratho (red) btkh of the 

Nepalese, and the Ntrbtst Afnm of the Bhotias, and like the Sethobikli is 
' . j - .u Lastly, a plant never 

aragaca crassicaulis, is 
ititr/f of the Bhotias , it 
root which is emoloved asaiebnluge^ Ti^ Ne^ates^name 
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that Delphinium denudatum IS the AirdiJ* of the eariiei wuuij A 
urges that the “ Aif5»«/«r,”inade known by Dr. F. Hamilton as found in 
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Wild Turmenc. 


CURCUMA 

aromatica. 


Nepal, “must not beconfoundedwiththeword ftirhti, which is the Sans- 
krit for Curcuma Zedoona." To the hill tnbes around Simla and Kulu, at 
least. It IS neither Jadvear nor N\rh\iXt and, indeed, the roots of that plant 
bear but little resemblance to those of an aconite and none whatever to 
the rhizomes of a Carcuzna. But at the same time Dr. D^mock’s historic 
sketch of Jadndr and Zedoarla is valuable, as there seems Iittledoubt but 
thatmany of the early authors made the mistake of viewing these names as 



wrongly referred by most writers to Curcuma Zedoana of Roscoe {Con- 
fer. Cvibourt I]iz.,Nai ,6mt Ed., tom. II , p. Ji would appear also 

that it IS identical with the Cassumunar described by Paralra. {Confer 
Paretra Mat.iled ,Vol II ,Pt Lastly, it would appear to be the 

same as the "Cochin Turmeric*’ noticed by FlUckiger and Hanbury 
{Phnrmatographta p 550) *’ {Dymock, 770) 

Description of the Rhizomes.— “ Central rhizome oblong or conical, 
often more than two inches 1 n diameter, external surface dark -grey, marked 
With circular rings and giving ofl many thick rootlets, at the ends of 
some of them are orange-fellow tubers about the size and shape of an 
almond in its shell, lateral rhizomes about as thick as the finger with a 
few fleshy rootlets. Internally both central and lateral rhizomes are of 
a deep orange colour like turmeric, the odour of the flesh root is stronglj 
campnoraceous." Oalzell and Gibson say: "The tubers of the root are 
palmate *' 

w probable ‘‘*“* *‘“ * — .. ... r..-~...iv ...j 

the preparation of the its 

principal use is as a dyt * * ,avs 

It IS rarely used as { trie 

alkaline earth chaulu, , e it 

much from the circumstance that they can give wuh it, used externally, a 
particular lively tinge to their naturally dark complexions, and a aeli- 
Clous fragrance to their whole frame ” 

Medicme. — The rhizomes are used medianally, being regarded as 
tonic and carminative Thwaites sa>s this drug is used by the Singhalese. 
It holds an important place in natne perfumery. Dymock stales that 
" the properties of this drug are very similar to those of turmenc, but its 
flavour being strongly camphoraceous is not so agreeable^ It is used 
medicinally in combinatu ’ . • * ' • 

to bruises, sprains, &.c. ' ■ * * • , ‘ . 

tion in exanihemateous 1 • 'I 

with astnngents whenap, . ' , ' * ’ ' ' 

tics to promoteeruptions ’’ Ainslie sajsthe Muhammadans suppose it in 
be a saluable medicine m certain cases of snake-bites, administrrnl lt» 
small doses, and m conjunction with golden-coloured orpimenf, butt 
(Costus arablcns), and ajdan " 

c*-..*-* - — . t .< Ti .j — 11 - — ibies and the ffiij floti iif 

• ok, CaUcut, bfriliit it)i 

• ■ domestic npitlf fitliiu t<i 

7ohn Notlh, /, bit S I 

• lalgiz, fliifl n 

C, a^!>o 
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CURCUMA 

cauUns. 


Bfacfc 2edoary. 


TRADE. 
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Ru^tnam Moodelliayy Native Sargean^ Chingle^ui, Pfesl- 

Tr — “Tfce Bombay market is supplied irom the Malabar coast. 

Value, unpeeled ^2410 B25 per candy of 5i cwt.j peeled R27 per 
Candy' {Dymock). j r 
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Curcuma csesia, Eoxb.j m. Ind., Ed. C.^.C., p. 

BiAClf 2 edoary. 




Ben^l. 
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uinapore. 
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RHlzomes, 
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Cosmetic. 

2426 

tRiOE. 

2427 
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. FOOD. 
RA/romes, 

^429^ 

Arroivroot. 




m the CcesK state much as turmeric is in inis pan ui iiiuja. 
Medfciue.-* r . *.-<? " tha two modern 

Persian writer *! ** * » •, it is not noticed ty 

most Europea • . . i n Is well known 

and to be found m a\\ X\fi shops. U it the I'ommon Ham of RumpMus, 
and the ^tcinw. ton^ of Gulbourf, who classes it with the turmerics” 
' . • ' ' ■ imported into Liverpool under 

• • . • • * I ""irlv the same me^- 

.• • horny, 

. . ■ The 

• ^ I from 

Giiibourt appears to have 
With the turmeric of com-’ 
ised externally as an Appli'F 

cation to bruises, for rheumatic pains, anu u* tomuslons. 


C, CAMUttSL, Orabom; Dah.and Gibs., Bomb. El., ayj, 

Xte’^.-^Ckorara, chsteai', Vioan. 


Food.— A fonn of ARRowKuoi IS satu lu wi. V. -f ' : 

It is described b) Sir George Birdwood and other writers, the last being 
Mr. Isisboa, who writes j^CpjcuToa. cauiUoa grows at ftfanabaieshvar 
u -j^_.i.., ..«,i fFifFtianv v«3T5 \he Chinese tvcket-^of-leave men Used to 


value, 5 to 6 pounds totherupee. I'.t ' ■* 

recommcndca to the suffering poor, but they never used it except m ex* 
treme scarcity," 
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“ Thepreparation of Arrowroot at Mahibaleshvar is simple. The root 
(of winch a cool) will gather 4 or 5 large basketsfu! a day for as many 
annas) is scraped, w ashed, and rubbed to pulp on a grater, as mortars 
are found to crush the globules. The pulp must then be washed no less 
than a dozen times at least, the sediment being stirred at each washing. 
The dark scum on the sediment and the muddiness of the water of the 
first >sashing slowly disappear, till when the sediment is pure-white it is 
allowed to harden into a cake, which is afterwards rednced to powder. 
A basketful of roots yields 3-4 Ib of pure arrowroot.” 


Curcuma leucorrhizaj FKInd,Ed. C.B.C., 10. 

Vem.—riior, Ceng. ^ 

.1. > . j _ v - — • • t>- . -M* .-'nacutar name for j 

C. • V , . the name Afatid 

■ ■ t . . \ 1. ‘ucorrhtza, it is ! 

uiieii uMu u> MaiaiMi lui L. Atnaua, tn-cauM lue luueious root of that 
plant also yields a kind of arrow root.” j 

Habitat — Roxburgh says this is a native of Behar. Mr. d. Glass, 
the Surgeon of Bhagulpore, furnished Roxburgh with roots of the plant, 
and soon after it had taken so kindly to the Botanic Gardens that Rox- 
burgh wrote “it grows freely and flowers in May” 

Food— Mr. Glass wrote as follows to Roxburgh regarding the pre- 
paration of arrowTootfrom this plant, ” the process for obtaining ihestarchy 
substance called Tihor is as folW $ : the root is dug up, and rubbed on a 
stone, or beat in a mortar, and afterwards rubbed m water with the hand, 
and strained through a cloth , the fecula having subsided, the water is 
poured off, and the Ttiftor (fecula) dried for use ” Dr Irvine (^ 1 /af ittdt 
Patna) alluding to this species says its ” fine amylaceous farina is equal 
to arrowroot." 
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C. \oi\%z,Roxh , FI, Ind jEd. C.B.C , n. 

Tcrmeric. 

Vera —Hatdi, Hind , Halud, BCNO , Haidar, hatjih Pa I Harldri, 
S\NS , Kurkutrt, aurukefd/ur, marsmJ, , Zard ek6hah, dar- 

Mra, Pens , Manjal,lM\ , Pasupu.yzx. wnrina/M, Mal , 
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Dymock says the best known Arabic names are Ur*k-«s-5ubr, urak es- j 


4tt>, waia , bomo^^i i ,«/ , oieaari, eo rt , /ja/ Manjeiia. j 


3 U 2 
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Tnrmenc. 


" , 1^0; Year Book Pharn , iSjj, 

, Sfason, Burma, 5/^, S631 Man 
Baden Poaftl, Pb P^,2pp,3So, 
Drury, U Pi , i 6 pi Lisboa, U PI 
, 4>uawiwu, uomb Pr , 331,304; Liotara, Dyes, 

' I'ol III , 

'e to Bot 


&c. 


Habit for ,is 

rntzontes cfiment 

with curry-stuffs hnd also as a dye, and is one of the most profitable of 
CTops T.he dye-yieldmg rhizome is harder and much richer in colour 
than the edibte. fhese conditions are thus special adaptations which 
possibly point to an ancie ’ ’ 

species of Curcuma are 
appear to have been mi 

positive character that would justify the supposition that Curcuma longa 
itself is a native of fndia Simmonds {Tropical Agriculture, p 383) 
says. “The Curcuma longa grows wild m the province of hlysote, and 
IS probably indigenous to various other parts’’ On the other hand, 
Roxburgh and all botanical witers sp ' * » 4 —4 

Alnstie even remarks that “TheCurcu 
China, and is there called Kuong hny * 
list of Its medicinal virtues in lepra, 

• • 1 1 ** , r i .41., .1 --4 .jijo names for it m 

I be offered thst U is 

! , • 1 8 which may have 

« ( s m use and which 

• « • . rue arrowroot plmt 

tccies Dalzeir and 

'^1-, r, (- 4.-4 .4. «i... .r,.., ..t ntrr^l rnrf nM Rnm* 


CutTrVATlOK, VtBCD, AVO Soit, 

— .. most complete accounts 

* axburgh. This may be 

. . . TOdern systems “ fhe 

grounc • ■ “■ - - 

rainj • * • ' 

often • 

deeme ■ * ■ , , 

of ue< . ■ . « 

rams t ■ • ' * 

twenty ' ■ * 

cutting « ■ . • 

tops o • », *■ ' 

reiju res about from nine hundred such set«,and yields In i^ecemo^r »/i‘* 
janiary, about two thousand pounds weight of the 
\ ..^<,^1 n— c* nAp-al (Ann. Btp^ 1836. fA') publishes 
• . • • m • • • modern system of turmeric culti* 

, . :*-■* • ‘two varirwes grrjwn— on*^ known 

a' f ' I . * I »■»,*" * “ • as the patru vanefy. The latter 

IS ef a nch-^ colour 3 rd gives s better outturn. Loamy so«I, even of a 
ve^ qa*’ ty, wiU grew turtreric. It can be grown in inatjy 

C. Z43S 
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Prortu 
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fools of turmcftc* io ihe amount of 35olb to tltc acre, are then planted, one 
to the square foot, and so mncli water do they rcqmre that trenches have 
lo be duR through the nhofe Tield on1> one tool apart. After the rains 
«t has to be naltred cveiy weefe, Thr roots are ready for digging op h 
Januan'.” 

Of tiemhay it has been stated—" In OujarSt and ICaira it isplantcd to* 
nardsthe ' ** * '■* ’• *- — <■*/'•*• •’<*0 «A» tnf 36u» each) per 

bjgha.'* . parts of Bom- 
bay **\vh« • ter abundant” 

“An average crop »jjj p»»c a return cijuaMu sug.uuiut, Kioo per 
‘ » ■.“-rsevcrafkjnds.thc 

tn djemg fs the 
d;cme « " hJgWy 

■' fuT)r» and dfl/. 

. * ! . • rown in the PanjSbj at 

* • . • • • the Panidb cuhivaijon. 

!l. .-■ * rt ' • . A Ttqmrts much care 

rcdtilUheendof Nov- 
. • , • ^ frnnuenth afontr the 


consiueieu uuiv^ uv .V . . ' , . , 

that ft occupies Ihe soil tor sjx months only. A few supply 

turmeric for the consumption of the uhole district. ^ The Gazetteer 
further states that in the Kangra District there uere, in 18 S 0 -S 1 , 1,021 
ocr ’ *’ " j ,530 acres. . 

IS alluded to in various publications 
i-eo icle has been found that deals with the 

p/e _ batore it is stated that it is usu^ly 

grown as'^a mixed crop wth \ams, tnotre, castor, bnnjal, oniony «c. 
•'The soil IS thoroughly prepared by repeated ploughing and heav^ 
^ m.inSi'in'il swccotncs and ashes being a favourite mai^re^ 


i thenceforward somewhat less onen till I'jrtiv* -i • 

I dug up. The crop is hoed and weeded several times m the first lour 
I months. The other crops are variously planted j the onions on tne 
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Turmeric. 


CURCUMA 

longa. 


. ' •* ’ * . ' -1 .1 area so as to 

, , , ■ ; * !■ “xplained that 

■ • ■ ’ . . . hat as a rule 

■ • ■ • • • I s follo^ved by 

»^i , t S' ' ' icasures, and 

the outturn of prepared turmeric, from 3,000 to 5,oooIb, \alue to the 
rjot R120 to R200 To this must be added the value of the other crops, 
which IS very considerablej jams (ste) {^Stba hitan^a or Caladium nym- 
phseifolium) Will jield 250 maunds of s^cacn, worth X2 annaspermaund. 
Probably when these two crops arc grown together the j icld of each is 
much less. The expense of cultn-ation, if the labour be charged for as 
hired, will be something as follows : — 

S a. p. 

Manure 00 


Ui^n^out 

and preparing . . . . . . .14 00 

£eed cuttings % 2$ o o 

Assessment ...<.....180 

Total . 116 8 o 

** When grow n on w et land the assessment Is usuall j R6 or 8 ; as it Is 

p.. » _ .1 -I _j -r - I—— . u arg seldom 

• ' • , • watering is 

I " . . * ’ n wet lands, 

' i • “ iggerated is 

known by various leases ; in a recent Karur rent suit the area of the land 
was 99 cents (saj an acre), the crop turmeric, the rent paid bj the 
tenant for the use of thchnd for this one crop was R75, and the Go\erri- 
ment assessment R6 The land-owner who pajs the assessment thus 
cleaied R69 by simply letting out his acre of (and and the tenant %sas 
able to make a profit, after paj-ing this immense rent and the whole costs 
of cultisation. As he probablj cuicnated the land himscif the actual cost 
to him was little besides manure and seeds; but thcsalueof the crop 
could not have been much under R150, and was possiblj more.” 

pRErARATOIN OF TIIF RilIZOME. 

Various sj stems are apparentlj practised for preparing the rhirome 
for the market. Of Bengal it has been said: — ‘'After the rhizomes 
have been dug out of the ground, ihej are freed from the fibrous roots I 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 

MADRAS. 


Return. 

2456 


Cost. 

2457 
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PREPARA- 

TtOH. 

24«i0 

BENGAL. 

2460 


requires to be covered in the night to protect it from dew. In sorre 
places turmeric is boiled in water in which a little cow-dung is mixed.” 
{Rfpt Agn. DtH , p LV). Of the North-West Provinces, SJr E. O 
Buck 53 js : “ v\ hen dug up the roots are bo led and dned in the sun ; in ' 
this form they are the turmeric sold in the Indian bazars. When the ■ 
dveisto be u«ed the roo's are again l<aled aud powdered wh’e wet I 
a’ decoction is then made of this paste in water, m *r ch the clo'h is we'l I 
steeped, being sub^equentlv dnea m ihesHade. In the Kurraon d stnet I 
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Turmeric. 


powdered in- 

stead 0/ being: boded” Of the Panjdb, Mr Baden Powell says the 
tubers are taken up in November and dried partly by the action of fire 
and partly by exposure to the sun Of Coimbatore it is reported ; The 
roots are carefully sized and separately boiled in a mixture of cow.duDP 
and water, dried and sent to market.” * 


Area i/nroER TttRMERrc. 

Trustworthy particulars cannot be learned regarding- the total area 
in l*^dia annually under this crop , but from the extensive uses of thetuber 
and the remunerative nature of the crop, it may be inferred to be very 
niucn more extensive than shown in the published returns. ThefoMowing 
shows the acreage returned as under this crop — 


^i^al (according to Dr. hflt^ann) perhaps , • , 

Bombay 

Birar , 

PanjAb 

Total • 


Acres, 
30,000 
*5.000 
6,000 
3 000 

3.500 

S6,5« 


Trade in Turmeric. 

Regarding the Indian Foreign trade in this article Mr C’Oonor, 
in hi5 Review of the Trade in u rote "Turmenc was exported to 

the value of loj lakhs of rupees, the quantity being 1*3,824 cwt. This 
article has hitherto been recorded m the returns under the heading 
'Spices,^ but it IS more appropriaCefy classed as a dyemg maCeriai 
It IS not really a spice but rather a condiment, and for this purpose 
it is very largely used in India , but it is also extens vely employed as a 
dye, and almost all of that which is exported from this country is used as 

- i» . ^^-*1 dthe 

, ■ • edas 

Eu- 
‘ ' fol- 

^ - off' 

and as compared with previous years, the article was no longer of Im- 
portance In i88i-S 2 the exports were 70,783 cwt , valued at ^3,66,047, 
as compared with 1 877-78, when they amounted to R 12,40, 189 In 1885*86 
the trade had so far recovered itself that the exports amounted to 
cwt , valued at close on 14 lakhs of rupees. Last year they amounted to 
140,004 cwt , valued at Rio,32,025 

Puff particulars cannot be learned as to the extent oi the interna] 
trade, but it must be veiy extensive,and even a trans*frontier t*^de exists , 
Kashmir receives a considerable amount The various Indian ports 
last 3 ear exchanged 281,117 cwt of turmeric valued at R24,38,26o. 

Hxstorv op Turmeric 

Turmerjc yields a yellow dye of a fleeting character, which for. 
merly was far more extensively employed by the natives of India than 
at the present day Its chief futures that recommended it for decor- 
ative purposes at marriage ceremonies, &c, were cheapness, ease of 
preparation, and facihtv ol being removed But these are Conditions 
even more readily attained by aniline colours, while glaringly brilliant 
results are obtained, and, fxwiscquently, ei en religious injunctions have 

C. 2468 
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longa. 


to a certain extent given place to the encroachments of the tar dyes 
Writing of this subject Dr. McOann (in his Djes and Tans of Bengal, 
p. S$), sajs: “Formerly on festive occasions an infusion of turmeric 


I'-. I! C 


BISTORT, 


Wedding 

Garments. 
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entire, or the corners, of every new article of dress, whether of man or wo- j 


Cosmetic. 

2470 


prepare their \cIlow iiruchurnum, with which they make the peculiar 
mark on their foreheads.” 

Sir E. O. Buck, in the D^es ^ the NorthAVest Prwtnees, says: 
“Thed^e given by turmenc is of a dull yellow colour ; it is Reeling, and, 
except in dyeing the commoner sort of cloth, is seldom used, except in 


Markings or 
Foreheads. 

2471 


Dye Fleeting. 

2472 


be renaereu permanent as a ove” it is somewhat rcmarKaoie that John 
Huyghen Van Linschoten, who spent several years on the Malabar coast 
from about the date of 1506, should describe the races of people he met 
with, going into every detail as to their social habits, domestic and 
agricultural life, marriage customs, agricultural produce, and industnal 
productions, but should make no mention of turmenc He desenbes Car- 
damoms, Cumin seed, Galangn, Pepper, Cubebs, Tamarind, Ginger, 
Mangos, &c , &c ; but while discussing the preparation of curry and 
chutney makes no mention of the habit of eating turmeric or of dyeing 
garments with it. This might be accepted as pointing to its use having 
been much less general in these days (at least on tW Western side of India) 
than at the present time. On the other hand, an ancient cultivation in 
India IS clearly indicated by the frequent mention of the plant in the early 
literature of the Hindus, and by the fact that there are several well recog- 
nised ur distinct cultivated forms of the plant Garcia de Orta, who lived 
m Goa in 1563 (or shortly before Linschoten), describes under the name 
Crocus indicus a tuber which appears to be turmeric, and Dioscondesmen* 
tions an Indian plant as a kind of Cyprus (K^ipor) asresemblinggmger, 
but having when chewed a yellow colour and hitter taste This was most 
probably turmenc, but it must not be forgotten that several other species 
of Curcuma, afford a yellow colour that indeed it is probable some of the 
so-called forms of C. longa may prove the tubers of different species 
r'~ .• j ui i. .. 1 - , r. 1 , u.J 


nizable by mere verbal descnptions. 


Thepnncipal sorts now in commerce 
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Doubtfully 
Truo Tur- 
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are known as Ckimt, itairac, Scugot, ‘Join, nnrt Corfu, i Q! tktse fte 


®eranu Hafiuat)' Ot , 


DYE 

2474 

ye-Yleidlni 

Rblioitv«s 

2475 


Yellow. 

2476 


Greftn. 

2477 


country as iKrwfMc, though it 4 starchy luber* are eiiiuju^cu ..... a 

arrow root ” (Conf with C aogustifoJia and other sources of Kast India 
arrow root ) 

TuRMERir Dye. 

Oy< —ft has afrcady been stated that a special form of turmeric is 
grown for this purpose, namely, a harder root, much richer in the dye 
principle than in the ordinary condiment form This dye rhizome 
receives separate names in the various provinces of India, out is most 
generally know n by the narne hk hnndt haladt , other dye forms are 
as mcela'haldt, jewula-haldt, and amha*hatdt Under the paragraph, 
above devoted to an account of the preparation 0/ the tuber, mention has 
also been made of the further process which the dyer has to adopt in 
prepanng his infusion. The employment of borax, in Kumaon, will be 
found to have a very considerable interest, since the system there pur- 
sued, and doubtless accidentally discovered, is dependent on an import- 
ant chemical feature of the dye principle 

The colour is only deposited m the rhirome with age, and hence, in all 
probability, the above mentioned iorms have been obtained by 1 process 
of careful selection of stock observed to produce the colour freely It 
IS of importance, however, that the European merchant, in purchasing 
for dye purposes, should see that he gets the hard dye-yieldmg form and 
not the softer aromatic condition which is used as a condiment Al- 
though, of course, turmeric IS stdl employed by itself as a simple and 
cheap dye, its more general use at the present daym India, is as an 
auxiliary to other dyes and in Cahco printing It is also used to some 
extent to impart a colour to native-made paper Mordants are but 
rarely required with the dye, as >t is found to attach itself readily 
enough to wool, silk, or cotton. Alkalies deepen the colour, making 
k ..ininet AluTtx is s^id to pucifv thc coJour and to destroy all 
’ " brilliant yellow, known 

(Carbonate of Soda) 

•• ws process “Here 

tint, produced whvajs 

where an amaii ani « , *' is are sometimes cm- 

t » .v,, ..1, «r /.nmoound colour m which turmeric 
•s formed alongwith mdigo 
dipped m a solution of haldi 
r brighten other colours, as, 

* nstis), lac dye, al (Menada 

nd tOQn (Cedfcla Toona). 
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CURCUMA 

longa. 


The Indian Calicoprintera use turmeric by preparing a mixture of 
“ 4 gallons of ssatcr containing pomegranate rind and alum in the fol* 
towing proportions: — Turmeric sih, pomegranate rind zfli, and alum 
lilb. The compound la left to stand for a night, the surface water 
strained off, and Jib of indigo added. It is then prepared for use by 
'being thickened with gum, clarified butter, and flour in the usual way. 
The colour is greenish y cllow and is fleeting.” (Buck, Dyes and Tans ofx 
55.) 


daily by the wool and silk d) ers for the production of compound shades — 
olives, browns, &c. It gives a bnght yellow colour without the aid of a 


CALIC 

PAINTING. 

2478 


EUROPEAN 

USES. 

2479 


Cotton. 

2480 

Wool. 

2481 


' ' ■ *' ’ ' •’ -»— * colours ‘produced 

as woo!.^' {Dyt' 

■ • olounng matter of 

I, ether, and fatty 
lution of turmeric 

is thrown down, b} the addition of tin crystals, as a red precipitate; by 
acetate of lead, a chestnut brow n ; by mercury salts, reddish*) ellow ; salts 
of iron colour the tincture brown, alaalies turn it brown; weak acids do 
not act upon the pigment, which is turned red by concentrated acids. 
The colouring matter of turmeric has received the name of Curcumin. 

“M. E. Schlumberger has been the first to investigate the modifying 
action of boracic acid upon curctimin. It is well known that turmeric 
paper becomes brown under the joint influence of the boracic and any 
mineral acid, preferably the hjdrochlonc. Ammonia turns this colour 
blue. When an alcoholic solution of curcumin is boiled w ith boracic acid 
its colour turns orange, and upon the addition of water to the previously 
cooled solution a vermillion-coloured powder is thrown down, being a 


SUIT. 

2482 


Curcumin, 

2483 


stance so deposited is first washed with dilute alcohol, next with pure 
water, in order to eliminate all boracic acid; the residue is dried, and 
nextMissoIved in a boiling mixture of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 part of 
acetic acid. This fluid, being filtered while hot, deposits on cooling 
rosoejanin, while the pscudo<urcumin remains in solution. By pseudo- 

c. 2485 


Action of 
Boracic Acid. 
Red color. 
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Rosocranin 

248s 
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longa. Turmeric. 


jnSTORY. 


Cochin 
Doubtfully 
True Tup- 
merle 

2473 


are known as Ctana, Modras, Bettral, Jala, and Cochin 0 / these the 

first mmed js the most - * ^ * • »j - . l 

Europem market " Lins 
the trade of Cochin, make 

references occur, of turmencas employed in Europe about the time of which 
Unschoten ti rote, so tint it must have been exported from other parts of 
Indiaor from other tropical countries. FlUckiger and Hanbury say of the 
Loebm Turmeric of the present day that n “ is the produce of some other 
' ’ ‘ C * - ‘ , s exclusively of a bulb-shaped 

. ‘rsely Or longitudinally into 

. , , brown, the inner substance 

IS horny and of a deep orange-brou n, •* 

bant jellow Mr. A Forbes Scaly . , 

send us (1873) living rhiromes of this i , 

grown at Ahiaje, northeast of Cochin, and is never used in the 
country as turmeric, though its starchy tubers are employed for making 
arrouroot ” (Coaf with C aagusUfoIiA and other sources of East India 
arrowroot ) 


;)YE 

2474 

Dye-Yleidinff 

RhUomes. 


2475 


Turmeric Dye 

Dye '—It has already been stated that a special form of turmeric is 
grown for this purpose, namely, a harder root, much richer m the dye 
principle than in the ordinary condiment form. This dje rhirome 
receives separate names in the various provinces of India, but is most 
generally known, by the name /ci fiumfi haladt , other dye forms are 
as mcela^lialdt, jowala^haldt, and atnba-ftaldt Under the paragraph, 
above devoted to an account of the preparation of the tuber, mention has 
also been made of the further process which the dyer has to adopt in 
preparing his infusion. The employment of borax, in Kumaon, will be 

1 »• ~ r.»Arecf e ni-A «VRtPm thpfe OUf- 


Yellow. 

2476 


Green. 

2477 


probability, the above mentioned forms have been obtainea oy a process 
of careful selection of stock observed to produce the colour freely It 
IS of importance, however, that the European merchant, in purchasing 
for dye purposes, should see that he gets the bard dye-yielding form and 
not the softer aromatic condition which is used as a condiment Al- 
though, of course, turmeric is still employed by itself as a simple and 
cheap dje, its more general use at the present day in India, is as an 
auxiliary to other dyes and in Calico printing It is also used to some 
extent to impart a colour to native-made paper Mordants are but 
rarely required with the dye, as it is found to attach itself readily 
enough to wool, silk, or cotton Alkalies deepen the colour, making 
it almost red Alum is said to purify the colour and to destroy all 
shades of red The dyers of Calcutta produce a brilliant yellow, known 
as basanh rang, by mixing turmeric with Sajimatt (Carbonate of ^daj 
and lemon or lime juice Dr McCann remarks of this process ‘ Here 
the acid is apparently used to correct the red tint, produced itiiajs 
where an alkali acts On turmeric** Myrabolams are sometimes em- 
ployed with turmeric, but the chief compound colour in which turmeric 
plays an important part is the green shades formed along with indigo 

" « r J J t. J -I .1 nnnH ir> a solution of fm/al 

i other colours, as, 

« *, dye, al (Metinda 

■ ( » edrela Toona^ 
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The Indian Caheoprinters me turmeric by preparinp a mixture of pSnJ-JFwo 
“4 gallons of ivalcr containing pomegranate rind and alum in the fol- • 

lowing proportions; — Turmeric 5G1, pomegranate nnd sib, and alum *“47® 
i{Ib> 'Ihc compound is left to stand for a night, the surface water 
strained off, and ^Ib of indigo added. It is then prepared for use by 
being thickened with gum, clarified butter, and flour tn the usual way. 

The colour is greenish \ cllow and is fleeting.” {Buck, Dyes and Tans of 
A’.-U'. P., 55.) 

The rhuome is still largely used by the European d> ers, though the EUROPEAN 
fluctuations in the trade may be MCwcd as due to the desclopment of the USES, 

aniline lndustr>. Professor Hummel sajs of it t— " Notwithstanding the ^479 

\crj fugitive character of the colour it fields, it is still much used, espe- 


Cotton. 

2480 


• . •> perature than Wool, 

f • • . ' • . • • • flow then be- 248I 

>■' . •« into solution. 

‘ • ' : • is somewhat 

brighter, and in tlie latter case more orange. With the use of potassium 
dicnromate and ferrous sulphate as the mordant, the colours produced 
arc olive and brown. Silk ts dvcd In the same manner as wool.'’ {Dye^ sijic, 
%«gef TesUle Fabrics, 367.) Crookes $a)8;—‘* The colouring matter of 2i& 
turmeric is ver} sp.*iringTy soluble in water, but alcohol, ether, and fatty 
and essential oils dissolve it readiK. The alcoholic solution of turmenc 
is thrown down,b> the addition of tin crystals, as a red precipitate j by 
acetate of lead, a chestnut brow n } by mcrcur> salts, Tcddisn*> eliow j salts 
of iron colour the tincture brown, alkalies turn it brown; weak acids do 
not act upon the pigment, which is turned red by concentrated adds. 

The colouring matter of turmeric has received the name of Curcumin. Curcumln. 

” M. E. Schlumberger has been the first to investigate the modifying 2483 
action of boracic acid upon curcumin. It is well known that turmeric 
paper becomes brown under the joint influence of the boracic and any 
mineral acid, preferably the h^drochlonc. Ammonia turns this colour 


inasmuch as It does not jield a red colouration with boracic and hydro- 
chloric acids, and on being dissolved in alkalies gives a greenish-grey 

— 1- ... — 'T'l., t ..r ». dissolves with a pur- 

togrey. When hydro- Action of 
romo-curcumin, and the Boracic Add. 
• on cooling a new body wlor. 

■ , in solution. The sub. 2404 

stance so deposited is first washed with dilute alcohol, next with pure 
water, in order to eliminate all boracic acid, the residue is dried, and 
ncxt’dissolved in a boiling mixture of 2 parts of alcohol and 1 part of 
acetic acid. This fluid, being filtered while hot, deposits on cooling Rosocyanfn 
rosoc>anin, while the pseudo-curcumin remains in solution. By pseudo- 2485 

C. 2485 
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CURCUMA 

lonBa. 


Tarmcflc, 


filuo Color, 
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curctimin is understood the onjanic rcsmoid suhsinnce Tc$vUinrtrom the 
prolonjjcd nction of svnterupon boro-curcumln, just ibovismentioned 
1 lie ro'iocjinin ts first dried nnd next trcitcd with cehcr, in order to re- 
nio\e the hst tnces of >cllow colouring matter t thus nuriRed, it is a 
ci^stalline aubstmee, of acantharidcsdike lustre. Insoluble m w iter, ether, 
ind bcnrol, but itrj soluble in alcohol, to whtch It imparts a most mag- 
nificent deep rose-red, quite compinWc to fuchim soUmons This fluid 
becomes pcrmnncntlj jelfow on being boiled Ammonia turns the atco- 
• • ■ olouration clnnges 

• nncal solution red 

the alcoholic solu- 


Colouration or 
Flowers I 
Cyanln. I 
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Sour Browns. 
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I he rchiions existing between curcumin and rosoc)anin (also called 
roscocjanm) and pseitdchcurcumin arc unknow n , neither was, until Jul>, 
1870, the true composition of curcumin known It is scrj prolable that 
the phenomena of colouration as exhibited by curcumin, which turns red 
and blue, and then \ cllow again, under the action of comparatively weak 
re*igents, bear a relation to certain phenomena observed with flowers 
**/i IS not impose -ff» c»-i 1 » 

ticalwith therca c<‘ • • 1 

M M Fremy and ( *, • . ■ . 

alkalies. If this suggestion pro«s correct, on more precise investigation 
lurmenc could become a useful source of preparation of the red colouring 
matter of flowers, which it is very difficult to obLam by direct extraction 
Alt. .wt 4 —.4. alter. Its want of permanence 

« aterni Some time back the 
• iited to printing and dyeing 

bUKS u IS now emplojeo to a vast extent in slulf-dyeing, forming an 
important constituent in certain compound colours, especially the so- 
called “ sour brow os ” 

1Vr*A TT,aJ t.,-* ’ 


1 

catarrh and purulent opthalima 

A paste made of the flowers w used m Tingworm and ovhex parasitic 
skin diseases Dymock says the Muhammadans “use turmeric medici- 
nally in the same manner as the Hindus , they also prescribe it m affec- 
tions of the liver and jaundice on account of its yellow colour” “The 
editor of the Pharmacopma 0/ India speaks favourably of the use of a 
decoction of turmeric in purulent conjunctivitis, he says it is very effec- 

the fumes of burn- 
mucous discharge, 
* ;• jt IS “given by the 

native doctors in ine diarrticeas wmcti are so trouulesome and difficult to 
subdue in atonic subjects ” Baden Powell remarks that it is employed in 
“intermittent fevers and dropsy” « It contains much essential oil and 

powdered is given in 
eon y Anderson, Af B , 
j powdered haldt over 

burnt charcoal will reliCTe scorpion sting when the part affected is 
exposed to the smoke for a few minutes A paste made of fresh 
rhizomeis applied on the head in cases of vert go Fresh juice is coo! ng 
Fumes of burning root is employed during hysteric fits” {Asstslani 

C. 2490 
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TcitneHc; Looj; ftnd Hooad ZedMry. 


Surf^rfn 7*. ,V. Choir, Xftrrvl) "Turmtnc and atum* tn the proportion 
0 -' one totucniy, biotin into tbe fAf in chronic otorrhtri ** (/)r. Baraikn 


CURCUMA 

Zedoaria. 


KEOicme. 


h - • 

pa . . 

to ■ • 

or 

poudcrcil root \* uted n« n luniif;aiion in commencing ciUirrhs. The 
inhalation U rtncrall) taVen at night and no fluid is allotted for some 
houn afterw ards. The eflect 11 •aid^to he in many cases a complete cure 
of co’d” (iVuMiM Xfinrr, Krthe litter Z>i«/e»iMrjr, tfeihan/^ibid, 
ProTtticii) *• Corcoma loagt.the tfuncatol Tamil, pondered and mixed 
ttiih warm millc and pcppc' *' * ■***■. % ” « — ^ ' 

wilhfe\-tr*' {Surgfen‘Hajc‘ .* . . r ■ ! 

ttater to a laUe con^iiien 'r* fl* ‘-•■■■•■'ix. 

derp-brottn colour) forms ■ ' • ‘ 

•prams. Pure turmeric IS •• 

rumes of the burning root “■* ** '-,•-€«* ■ • ' 

This disca‘e IS belicatd to d * » ‘ »■ , • • 

treated • ith manfrai while ‘ • • • » •• , 


and IS u'cd for colouring conlectioni, Ac. 

Cheiriilty of Tufmenc,— Or. Oymock gUe$ a brief sketch of the 
chemical histoiy of this subject tthicn should be consulted " 
the > ellott colouring matter of turmeric, has been examined by several 
chemi'ls, *hose experiments have led to the conclusion that its formula 
is either C|,1i,,0. or CulluO,. that it melts at 173*, forms red>bro\vn 

f.f,,.. L ./( ..i'm f I . I 


roop, 

CoDdlmeaU 

2491 

Pte. 

[ciiEaffrer. 

2493 


1 ■ ' ■ t 


Curcuma pseudo^montanai Graham 

VtTU.’—Sinderreani, tinderlur, ttnd4lvan, krlteunda, DoUP 
Habitat —Said to be a natuc of the Konkan, springing up at the 
beginning of the rams. 

Food. — “The tubers, which are perfectly whtte inside, are boiled and 
eaten by the pe<m1c during seasons of scarcity. Perhaps this plant, too, 
yields a part of East India arrowroot, that which comes from Ratnigin 
IS manufactured from its tubers (Ltsboa; Dalt.and Ctbs }. 

C. rubescens, PoxS. 

Habitat. — “A native of Bengal, flowering time in the months of April 
and May, soon afterwhich the leaves appear, and decay about the begin- 
ning of the cool season, in November. Every part has a strong but 
pleasant aromatic smell when bruised, particularly the root. “ ) 

Food.— Roxburgh and Voigt say the pendulous tubers of this species 
yield a form of arrowroot 

C, Zedoaria, (non-Foxh.) ; Tf'tghf, fc , f. aoos. 

The Long and the Round Zedoa&y. 


-2494 


food. 

Baizomes. 

. 2495 

Arrowroot. 

2496 

2497 


FOOD. 

Arrowroot. 

249S 

2499 


Syn. — C ZCRUUBET, RoXO 
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CURCUMA 

Zedoana 


LoQg and Round Zedoary 


ABIR 

2500 


250f 


Zedoary 

2502 


MEB 3 CINE 

llhuoraes. 

2503 


Vern — Hind 1 Uli, short, tachu„, Deng . Sah, kasthura. 
S^NS , Zuramhid, Arab , Kaskur, uruk el kafur. Petss. Kaehura 

gaddala, kae&Cram, Tel . Kachchdlam, kach ckun hzhanna, puU- 
itshanyifi, AiAi, KachSrd, Kan , TAanu^wen, BuRU 
FJemingf AinsJ/a, &c , zzil this the Ntrifst cf Sanscrit writers 
Klifcfett " . - r <0 n , Af Gibs, Bomb Bl., 

* 74 » 6 S, Pharnt Indf 

haugknessy Beng 
izj. U, C Biiti, 
IP fnd 2 nd Ed, 


D{tP< 

Mat 


771 i<iemtng, Mea tj a a i.,,, u «, Vol XI, i6s! 

U S Dispens , iStA Ed^ljaZ, L L Dey.Beng Drugs, Murray, 
PI audDrugs,Sttid, 2 l, ‘ 3 d ,J* ,, ^ t^r„.„,aGaz, 

' Pharm 

• , ^70, 

, to the 


' / ^SPi ^ledttal Top Aj 
Ind 2s(0, Baden Powe 
Birdwood Bomb Pfi^y, 
itfus o/£c Sai ,62 


aiKs oj £.c s,ac , 02 

HaWtat — Roxburgh says It JS a native of CKutagong, from which pJace 
” *■-’ h s txtei^ively cultivated in many parts 

g to Ainslie, it is "a native of the East 


g loAinslie, H, I» a Iimi>c u» me 

” }n iheKangraGazetieerli ,p 555), 
r the whole district, but in very small 


Abir— The red powder, j^bir, used by the Hindus at the Hoh festival, 

O S, MM Ifttf 


Bengal, for the preparation ot the //bir piniuei , l>ui i, « ■' 
reversed the scientific names of the species of Curcuma The 5 A<i/i has, 
/or the past forty years, been regarded as C Zedoana, Jtoseoe, while 
Dr McCann gives it as C Zetombet, £tnn a name which does not exist 
m botanical lueraturc U he means C Zerunjbet, ^DxA.not Zin» (a 
synonym for C Zedoana, Roseoe) it 15 unfortunate he did not pubhsh 
his economic iniormauon under the modern name, since the name 
- « /»-> M « n»<-r,vfiv d stinct species 

) be made together and 
“ver, this is not the case 
n wood and alum used 

to colour flour of same 

composuion In Bengal the root-stocks ot C deuoai.u, Roseoe, are used 
and apparently as the entire representative of the Aiir powder of Upper 
and Western India The Zedoary is also an ingredient m Gfust Abtr 
ssinnrr * !>, i-lovcs cardamoms, deodar, Artemisia and Cerasus ine 

— 4 V M. Ham, 

■ i) 

The round 
and often 

horny internally, haying a omei a 14 4 ,, , taste, like 

that of the long Zedoary, which It also resembles in odour. The « 

both drugs IS analogous with that of ginger, but weaker unless the 

V >«. rwvdered uhen rt deveJopes a powerful aromatic odour 

, ^ . description 

» transverse 
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chltH' {Cfil iu^gtort j H T> X! V-> %*\ 

•—Tke miVf d |Vi» p 'r# jT Afef%* C*U**^i. 

Lib** p A. 43® 

Perfaftsejy — “Tht iliirnmei lV-» yb^• cf*' r/ »' e r- • 

important an;cl« erf r-Hi\< petfurrnrj. 

Trade — Dymock 43j3 tne lio'nliay »vf pljr fre'^ n. 3 &' • 

R20(oR 3'’ per Mndy U 7 car »* a''rji*j tU'rJ. Roit^>*cS 
that Btnga\ gcl* i\j s«pp‘i> Irom CV Xi>r®*'x 


\ 


\ 

rrtmttJT, 

?to^ 

?io6 


Curcuma Zerumbet, Jioscee { nan . Uoxl ) | 

The wfiler is «mble to 1‘Mite ihc ccon<»Tr < (a<t« \ y c rfta •> 

authors under this name ffom th-vo gurn ( < Cofcuf* Z*i&atia anl l-i'' 
ihax aW ttUr lo one find the s*'“« punt, tx to RoahurE*''* 
&ngibet ^enmsbtu 


rS07 


CUSCUTA,^»««, G/« Pl.,n.fifit. 

CusCUta feffejcajy?or^ ; Fl Pr. //tj Coavovscuicrt 
Tue Dobott 

SyO— -c c»k*<jjtri.o»#.pU'«S,>C.^ave««k.S**»r r* , , , 

Vefu.— '- . ■ . . 

S' ” ‘ \ 
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CYANOTIS 

tuberosa. 


Tlje S|^der*worts 


noticed. It occupies there more than ten times as large an area as m any 
other Division. The cuUtvation of guar also reaches its maximum m the 
same tract, and is an indication of the care of agncuJtural stock ^h\ch one 
would be ghd to see extended to other parts of the provinces 

" Gudr 15 sown at therximmencement of the rams and is c«t In October. 
Its average produce of dry pulse to the acre may be taken as lo maunds ” 
Mr, Baden Powell saysoi thoPanjdb : “Oujaratis th&oniy^!sir/Ctin 
the Pan^lb proper which exhibits a sample; the pulse ii stated by the 


1 * • ■ ’ 

bell says the bantaU eat the fruit. 


2520 


MEDICIK&. 

2521 


eVANANTHUS, fra//,/ Gm. PI, II., SS7> 

[Campakulace^:. 

CyanatithuS, sp. (?c Umfolms, WaUi)t El. Br. Ini., Ill, 

Vera —^Jlturra, Pc. 

Habitat — "A plant with pretty blue't!otters> growing at to, 000 to 
t2,ooo feet m Chumba ” 

Medicine —"The calyces ate eaten, being mawkish sweet, and are 
said to be good for asthma.^' (Stewart, Pb PI ) 


2522 


CYANOTIS, Pl,IIT,8st; Wtshl, Ie.,L so8i ^ 0089^ 

Cystnotis axiflaris. Pcem. <t SckuUeti VC,, Mono. Phan, III., 244^ 
Clarkt's Commelinacecc, table jj; Commewhacea. 

One of the Swder-Woris. 

Verm— (Pheede), Tam j Soliraj,baghee^xiUa (Alnsl?e),HiNC.! 
Jtsaka (Lisboa): Bosib, 

•” . • • — - n many parts of India} di 5 ‘ 


MEDTCIKE. 
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FAMINE 

FOOD. 

Seeds, 


2524 

2525 


2526 

FdOD. 

Leaves, 

2527 


• • •' ir coast this IS viewed as a 

•S {/r# Ed , Mai. Mad , If' 
India, 6S0, omitted from 2nd fcd > that although the plant is not uncom- 
mon in the ncstern Deccan he has not known it to be used medicinally. 
, . ~ . f „» of the plant 

• . an Hamilton, 

■ . .« in cases d 

ascites especially when mixed with ahttle oil Lisboa sa) s that the seeds 
ofthis.asalsoofConunelinacomnmms, were eagerly sought for cunoff 
the Domb 3 > fammej they are wholesome and nutritious 


tubcfosa, Rcem &* Schultes; VC., lUnogr., Phan , II/., 049 

Syo.— TBADSscsJrt’iA tobe»o»s. Hash . C. Aoscevnevs. Vale. »n Haft 
Jour Do' p 343{tSSi)gC ^\KiitnrQ&\, Wight, Ic , 

Vent.— J/irrfljrt rAwncAi «wn from tl«« fwrmWjMe pf rewtJ to 

the p4pill-Tof the evot), Ilodajtrtng arai' (the vejjetaWe), a'NTAt, ^ 


r 1. r 
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Seif Fish; Cycas or Sago Plant. 


/ CVBIUM, Cuv., Day, Ftihes of 2nd , 2^^. 


CYCAS 

Rumphu. 


Cybium Commersonii, Cuv, (d Val. 

Seir Fish. 

Vein —Surnovt, Hind , Vu»jurrti*n (male), kovant (female), Tei. , 
Kofiam, man-o>u~ltcaeht or ak iu-iak, Tau , Chumbuni, AIal 
Habitat.— Seas of India, East coast of Africa, and Malay Archipelago I 
Medicine. — Anoiiis prepa 


2528 
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on 


2529 


CYCAS, Zi«H ; Gen PI , III , 

The brief notices here given of the specres of CvcAS \nU be found supple* 
mrtted under Sago This has been rendered necessary, from its being often 
oillicult to discover to ivhich plant the earlier orders refer 

Cycas circinalis, Lum ; DC Prod 'XVI , II, ^26 , Cycadacf^. 

Syn — C SPHCEBlCA,iil<ie5,i<7 Ind Ed C B C ,7oo,^ CIRCIHALIS, Ifitw. 
in Thnaifes En Ceylon PI, 194, Todder fanna, Pheede, Ilort 
Mai, ill, 9 

Vr “ ” rvcas arciaalis, 1 

.* fer to Sago and] 

f • •• ha^al, Duk , I 

• • , luhme, StMo., I 


2530 


2531 


Habitat.— A palm-like free met with on the mountains of the Malabar 
coast and in Ceylon 

Food.— The srpps are ground into flour and used as food in times ©f j 
scarcity. “The flour obtained from the seeds oI this species is made 
into calces and eaten by the Cinghilcse, and is reputed a remedy for some 
disorders ” {Ennmeraito Platiiarum Ztylaiutc, 294 ) 

C, pectinata, Griff,, asm Kurz.Por.Fl Burnt, _^03 
Vesn.—Thaial, Nepai 

Habitat— An evergreen simpIc-stcmmcd. palm-like tree, found m 
Sikkim, Eastern Bengal, and Burma, often in sal or or pine forests 
{Gamble ) 

Food — Yields a coarse sago, which, with the fruit?, is eaten by the 
hilkpeoole in Sikkim {Gamble) ^ 


POOD, 

seeds. 

2532 

pJour. 
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FOOD 

Saco. 


253s 

TIMLtlU 

2536 


C. revoluta, Thunb 

Often called the Saco-falm or Japan and Chins 
Habitat— A Japanese species often culuiaied in Indus* has a shrft 
thick stem 


C, Rumphu, Miq , Ganbk, Man Tirth., 41$ 


Syn — C ciKCiN«Lis, Both , Ed CJ" C , 7^9 
Vem.*— n ara^ruju, Tel. , TodJa faram. Mat.) Fi »«* 

= . = C. 2538 


2537 


2533 


Dtclionary of the flconomic 


CYDONIA. I 

vulgaris. ) 


medTcike. j 
2540 ! 

Scnies. 


Cycfts; Quince 


• * slcm } nbundirt 
n and Andaman 

{Kure") 

'nant ulcers, and 


tiui ii excucs supp»»ratiof» In nn incrcdiblj time 

Spcaal Opinion —5 *' I he scales of the cone of the male tree, ano<I> nc, 
dose to Oo grains or more*’ {Af>olheciirjf Thomat n'lrd, 

CuJdopah). 

Food.“‘nte interior of the stem fields n pood quality of sapoor 
starch , the nutty seeds are m Cejton made Into flour, but tnej arc also 
eaten bj the lulf mbes of India. 

Cycas sfatnensiS) A«rs, Harm For. FI , //., joy 

Habitat,— An e\erprccn, low, stcmlcss, palmdiVe tree frequent in the 
tng and dry forests of the Pfome district, Burma 

Resin.— Exudes a peculiar whitish gum, like tragacanth. {Kurs } 


CYDONIA, (PYRt-s, ZrVi)/ Gon PI,!., 626. 
Cydonia vulgaris, Port / PI. Ur. InJ, II, Rosvcej:. 

The Quisef. 

Syn — Pyrus Cyoonia, imw 

Vem —Bthi (nW, accordiny to Alnslie), Hmo , Fam hamfulu, 

• ■»*, n t 0 a[^ AXAB 

* • ■ seeds — 

f, Pers , 

s^a/itnid* 

References -.Brandis, For Fl.iOS' Gamble, Man Txmh , l6t * 

Pb Pi, Sof DC, Origin Cult PI, 2^, Home Debt tor wyor<f«Me 
Phartn Ina., 22j . Atnslie, Mat Jot, I 332 , Moodeen Skenff, SuPP 
Pharm lad 2Ji , Drmoct, Mat Med It' Iiul , 2nd Ed , Jos , Bent 
& Trim, Med PI, I, Arjiia, Bomb Drugs, S*, /rvtne. 

Mat Med Patna to. 106 Baden Ptnetll, Pb Pr 3B.S97. L\s>^a„ 
V PI Bomb, no, Birdvood, Bomh Pr , 32 Pliny, lib, XV , Ctt/' 
A/ [Quince used >rt his iajr teas brought/rom Crete) 

Habitat.— Cult * ' **•■' *^orth-\Vest Himdlaaa 

up to 5,500 feet I*' the woods m the 

north of Persia, r , to the south Cau^- 

sus and in Anatolia Naturalization may be suspected in Curope No 
Sanskrit name is known for the quince, neither is there anj Hebrew name 
but its Persian name is ffnvah aiva is the Russian for the cultivated 
quince, and for the wild plant a» 
to an ancient knowledge of the 
DeCandolle adds that it may 

the epoch of the Trojan War {Ong’ Cult Pt,237) ^ ^ u t t 

Oil — Baden Powell mentions this • » - ~ tst 

of PanjdO Products Docyma indica, 

plentiful in Sikkim, Bhutan, Khasia ' 

Hills the ground at certain seasons is simply covered with tneiruicfcrc 
rotting under the trees This might easily be put to some economi 

■ • • >\hich is found m 

■ ' ■ i^n practitioners, 

C 2548 
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677 




Quince. 

CYDONIA 

vulgans. 


" r ' 


. MEDICINE. 


I 


monij cAtcn as a truit the Arabs and Persians, and arc considered Fruit, 

tonic, cephalic, and cardiacs! ; they are aI»o eaten baked. The le^vfs, 2549 

BUDS, and bark of the tree are domestic remedies among the Arabs on 

- . . . _ 

' Muellasre 

• ■ 2551 


uuriesponus in composition Mith thit of linseed 

«' . (. 

• I 

about one drac .* ■ • 

are knottn here 


armacographia ) 
forms a pleasant 
cases of irnta- 
Rat, MooUiiu) I 


plaints and sc . » 

AhmtdahAd), ' ' 
then strained < 

drink which if sweetened and iced is most useful in cases of diarrhoea 
for \oung and old {Surgeon G F. Peyuder, A-M D , Roerkee) 

Food— When ripe the fruit is eaten, it is sweet, slightly juicy and 
astringent. It is also made into preserve, and, os having a powerful 
odour, 15 often used to flavour marmalade and other preserves. Wme is 
sometimes made from it ft is supposed by some to have been the 
Golden Fruit of the Hespendes It is largely grown in Rangra (espe* 
cially near Naggar), and tne fruit is used in making preserves {Gas , p 
31) It IS also cultivated to some extent in the Peshawar Vallei and at 
Lahore Stewart says it is common in Kashmir, where the fruit is said bj 
Vigne to be very fine Cayley states that a small quantity is exported 
from Kashmfr into Tibet Abundant in Afghanistan, whence fruit and j 

• — ’ r, II „ I 


no other fruit of remarkable goodness ) Aitcnison m ms ► uMey 

Hora makes no mention of this plant. 

Trade — Dymock says “ Quince seeds are imported into Bombai from 
the Persian Gulf and Afghdnistan Value Rio to R35 per Surat maund TRADE 
of 37j ft. according to quality.” Moodeen Sheriff points out that er/i- 2553 
danah and Be^danah are so much alike m sound that mistakes are likely 
to be made The latter is the name for a peculiar seedless raisin but 
is often loosely applied to all raisins, 

CymbopOgOn, see Andropogon, Grauinex. 

C. CltratUm,Z?C, see Andropogon citratus, A 1079 

C, laniger, Desf , see Andropogoa lamger, / A X093 
C, Martini, Roxb., Munro , see And/oiwigon Sdicenacthus, Linn ; A. 

X117 
C. 2553 
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Dub or Doorwa Grass. 


Beno , Dhobi.ehis, SaktaL; Dttha, k»lt gkas, rant ghas, N W. P ; 
Dhupstt, kartait, C. P ; Durv 4 , SAKS ; Durva, karala^ harveli, ^!AR , 
ArugamftUa, hariah,T\M , Ckentha, haryalt (Upper Godavery), 


Re/ereoces — Roxh, Ft Ind, Ed.c B C ,97 tVotgl, Horl Suh Cal t 
7121 Thwaitts, En Ceylon W, J71; Data & Gibs , Bomb FI, 2p7 / 
U.C Dutt, Mat Med Hind, 272, 2 tfjt Dymock, Mat Med W 
Itti , 2nd Ed, S Arjuft, Bomb Drugs, 153, 307 fournal 

Agrt Horl Soe Ind, % FI ■///» PrCc CXI , Repori 

istvedAgn Dept (r^ 7 C)>^ 10s , Medical Top Dacca, 60 f Baden Ponell, 
Pb Pr , ST4, 244 Si tisboa, U, PI Bomb , 20S, 276, 27^, 2S3, 200, Bird 
snood Bomb.Pf,i2SiBoyle,Jll Him Bot.,421 ; Balfour, Cyclop , S' 
Sfnilh, Die,, isj 

Habitat— A perennial 'creeping grass and flowering all the jear 
round, grows everywhere throughout India, except perhaps in the sandy 
parts of Western Panidb, where it is rare Jji winter it appears scanty, at 
which timeitmay bo saidlo be atrest It abounds in the Sunderbuns It 
isparticularlyabundanton road side^.dclightingapparentlyin the admix, 
ture of sand and gravel which it there gets along with the ot^mary sod 
It 13 readily propagated by chopping up the shoots and scattering the' 
P'^w^over the prepared soil. It ascends from the plains to altitudes 
t . t. *—‘h in habit and nutritne 

'1 * ' imate. It makes good 

Medicuie.— Jn the Atbavaiia Vedd it is said* *‘^fay DurbJ, which 
rose from thewater of life, which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
stemsj^ efface a hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on earth 


purposes this grass IS often confused with Eragrostis cynosuroidts The 
ntfer 1$ the hash, Darbh or Dab (the Gramma of the Portuguese and the 
Gratnen of the Romans but not the aypaurris (Triticum repens) of the 
ureeks), it is used extensively at funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, the 
wiet mournerweanwR a nng of the grass. The latter is sacred to Ganesh 
uoth grasses are mdiscnminately used in compound prescriptions with 
dysentery, menorrhccgn.&c [Dymock ) 
— "A white variety, which appears to be only a 
!■ • • ' 


il^s disease may be the same as that which* is common m the West 
Indies, eaystdbj Pnlex penetrans.'* 

Sp-^E'C--— , , ..J 

an ap » ■ I , , ■ , . ■ 

cases , , , * , 

hfca ■ I. ' 

fVO • I ■ ' . ’ I . ■ . ■ . 
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CYNODON 

dactylon . 


Ray 

KED^§&B, 

2560 


2S6l 


Julee. 

2^ 
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Dxcitmary of {he Economic 


CYNODON 

Dactylon 


Art!dio1ce ; Doorwa Grass 


CynibOpOgOn NardUS>Zw» >see Andropogon Nardus, , A. 1107 


2554 


FOOD 

Leaves 


2555 


CVNANCHUM,i:*«n , Gen 

^ l3S4> Asclfpmdeje 

Cynanchum paucifiorum, i?r , Ei Sr }\igh/,Ic, 

Syo —AsetEPUS TUKICATA, F1 Jug Ed CDC,1S3 Lvvav 

CKUM PAVCIPLOROM, ^ ifr ttt Dais &Gths Bomb FI CviOCO- 
TOVUM PAUcirtOROM, Vecaisne, Tkwattes, E» Ct}ld» PI , Jps 
Vern — CA<a^uipa<« Uc'ta « ATaft-iKinfia/ft, Stso 
Habitat# ~-A large twining shrub met siitfi m the Dcccan penmsub# 
from the Concan southwards to Trivincore and Cejbn This is the 
region gwen m the Flora of British India, but according to Roxburgh 
(Asctepias tunicata), it is found »n Bengal also. 

Food —The Cinghaleseeat the »oung leaves of this and of mtny other 
plants of this natural family, in their curries {Eniitneraito Planhiriifi 
Zeylantat 195 ) 

This does not appear to be the case in Bengal, Roxburgh sj/npl) re- 
marking that ita milky jmcc is particularly gummy 


2556 


FOOD 

2557 


255s 


CYNARA, Ltnn I Gen Pi., II, 46^, 

Cynara Scolymus, Lmn ^ Composite 
Artickoke 

Vera -"IMi ekeie, Bbso » Hind , Aritehoie, Ixngtn, Bomb 
R eferences —FtftiTt, Hart Sub Cal, 4^1 SifKart, pb PI ttst^C 
Oftetn Culi Pi, at. PirmtHger, Stan Card tn tnd , ifio/Jiultan 
Foytiitr, W/f , /V , and Y Jour Ac'> //art S04 tad Ut^TS) F 
Ltslaa, It PI Bomb , tOJ, Btrdteeod, Bomb Pr , yrr»«M, ISie , tS 
Habitat — Culhvilcd toa limited extent over most parts of India for 
theFuropc'in market 

Food — The lower parts of the thick imbricated scales of the /lower- 
heads are called artichoke bottoms, and being thick and fleshy arc eaten 
35 3 vegetable Ahhaus;li very gencraUy cukn^tcd tJiC artichoke in 
India becomes larger and coarser than mi urope Flrmlngersays u is 
belter known and more generally cultivated in India than m f nghnd 
Any lime from the end of tuly to the beginning of September is 
suitable for sowing the seed, w men usually germinates in about 10 or IJ 
d.a3*s The seedlings should be iransphnicti w hen Ibout 3 hand high and 
be placed at about 3 feet apart Tncy thrive best on a rich soil The 
artichoke maj also be propagated by suckers which should hcseparalfd 
from the stoct in September In the plains of Indian flowers from about 
the beginning of May, but in the hills a little later 

CYNODON. Pere . Gen P/, III, 1164 

f GxiJif'rjr 

CyJlOdOn Dactylon, Peri, Sathte, Folier Cratui N ItiJ , S^J 


\ 


C. 2558 


CtEEfiao fAaxc G*t<s or Doorwa, Cotcii Cxtss 

Syn — C. T-tintis. «j- / t Pv-uct** Dvcritoa, Una i 
OvcTno*./?C 0 rifAKiA Dvrrvto'*, S' 

Veni — 'a P* 

rA>s».fiLt5. tdHb R*; ,Chx bur 5 fi*Oi B-i, dMJ,di l-». 


products of India* 


Tbt Cynoglo^snm or Oog's-fong:ae. 


esi 

“cyNOGLOSSUM 

micranthum* 


Regarding the curing of hay the tolloning remarU mth reference Vo 
‘^“-«t':;S=oTher tneadon grasrea. 

1 made from the fully 
d appears, the plant is 

uiDTerigwos and produces anmher ooy iiiucii soonw. Hamli^hay is 


“ - .at - — 50 aiier being cut. It 

It cannot be tossed too 
■ ■ . fi colour and aroma of the 

ha\ Ills absolutely necessarj to keep it moving At nvght, if the deus 
are heav\. It should be put up in small cocks, each containing from ti^o 

Tl r .X.. 4 ►I— -t. 4 -J U’ 


_ J... . _~4 »t.A U<hv STsr^rt mU 



I I • 


I lu. » 

of tl 

kee ■ *, • 

pieces oi me siems o! palmjra or cocoanut trees, the one resting on tJic 
other «o as loform a pipe, will cqualH effect the purpose, or, in Imildmg 
t«oor three bjers of drj paddy or cholum straw placed in .a stick ivd) 
prevent it heating to anj injurious extent ” 

■‘‘Creemnc Pasmc Grass — Of Easicrn Reignl it Ins been xildj 
Ths p<r-er»naJ grass is found in great .abundlnccAanil is of a superior 
qjal 'y to that of districts to the westward, it growV liixurnnily In the 
ak-rg ihe banks of the nvcrs in the ^outHern division, /m/J 
3‘ wTdi the b<-t pasturage in thedistrict The luicc oVihe lenves is used 
practiUoners" (re/»egrfl/>/,^ p/ Oiicrn 7 7,,^, 

CYHOGLOSSUM, Zm« . GcnPl,iif4^ \ 
Cyr'^ZiKJum micranthum.ZJrr/;, FI ^r. /n/, 


2£(j3 






CYHOnON* 

PAcJyhn 


root), 

roSo^ft 

25^ 
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fhsti'** :r r r/ /^/ /'(>, ►! 


r* Ob'!-** O'nt 


? y. f{> 

jrti^ i> • 


X^i\ rtV 

' r ^ 


t '•rtf’'* ir> I Tr 


r*y > 1 

rUx 




>* t , f-'t'i- tf/,n fit i A' ti J,ifO»ft,t. 
u i r*v ^ r-\‘ I j rt** a 

f ( cf/J ’'Af'—r 

yjY 4* rtr* i* *t**{C*'r lS-*'.,ifl7 

»t *r»r<{ «« ^I»^^ fy f r f*{*, 

'"* 7/ H .V/yfi. / ♦»T^c 

r''V»'« t» " » » l'-.- » t < 41 <!)*»•►**{ I ,{ (ft «M u^tt, 

lt*m l^4/»4i', ** A t M I"* j pf * t' »«» « (t*n 'tMi (»t ■"? 

I C tr n > hr A*' f(l if -*/. /U J/P. 

*' Ut (I lr» »»n >•« ft if If Mri'v ry/ir »'• {Af iJ'J'*' Jji'f -t 
7*. /"ttfirtyf **^, I n* ‘ttfat. tfj,frut itr*ti/ffy] ^ f yj-rryt-ff 

jyir »• ty l*r Ifati'"* 4%4nfr»»ttftftlfi»f» Unr rp nx 1 . 

Ifr I !•• ji, f- ai frrrt It rtt I Y ff }{ ffrp-x v'fy arx yrt t r-ei 

a» a if*T •« f rf fen*! ir *% pf j |‘ > | n a tnyf t cl )ti t'jy* c prcjv*. 

t M '* t'l A A«r^if1 riMuZ/y /)i*f, “Tlff'ftl 

rfu * rtt arj t* urtl i» ‘H ct.*i*» ai'r t »"«* in ( 41*1 < f rf ' r-v pV»i,t!p^r 5- 
(5 y^’ntj )l.l t v'* it, O// .V'j Sitjt t, / tf ;uJ) 

r eo»i ii-i r eiif'.— A Cf ’ r,f N a' « ml i > 1-* rai'*' i^e 
rtyju. I| It tt c r »'t «t irffm ami u»rfu* ffAn In Iril 1 , at'd rt «'?*"» 
at ai m fc<»*» li«n a lAfg*’ j'f»T>ornm ftf i^-e nu* fonei 

an<l co»i Mf. Oulhfp ttyj i* va* ft cnpi ilcraHy !«i’th In ^al^t an I 
ruU)t»t« ijuat'it'. a,?ofil p,» tt» \\\e .utvirr ♦)! tVr t'i«1 of c’lrrVc It 
cifrt fPl liay np<! t»»ll ki-»t) I r ytan, it i« ly fa* ’*l‘'e 
utf*ul fi n!! fi)(J Jr* ^faiin, p<^»vu(lv i r h'lttM.’* *• Jj u eon*liL red to l>< 
a f>rit f('<Jd''f pf'ii'* in Au'i'afia, it fi •Jilcfy (M*nbu ed. 

• <<•.«•• * .» » • • « «« it r tf |1«« An *r^ t (4 I Iphfy 


a 


llanriLi (Jriva (Cyooden Dartylon) — Thr ftran of Northern 

Indn— iho Cou<‘Ii grat* of Autinlis nr)d Ametici— n i taJuable but over- 
raiod (odder plmt, poiiemn^ Kofai anil wiile-^preadinff roo{», 

wtncfi are capable o( propapnling the eras* from each section of them ; it 
IS suited to our lon^j droophts and is alio npible, under hjph cultintion 


and irngation, o( producing hta\\ cuttings of tough \Mry fodder, ^htch, 
liotievcr, must possess considcr'tWe r ‘ 


, 4 nutniise tiinlities , on poor sods It IS 

liable to be crushetl out by inferior tspes of plants, but on those of fitr 
oualiiy ins very persistent and diOicuU to mdicntes the litter point is 
tletrimcnnl to its use as a crop to be iiVen in a rotation N\hen 
blgidy ciiluvstrd it yields heavily under irrigation and is grown for hny 
near some Jirge stations In i863 there was a plot of this grass on the 
• • ’ — * - > ' ■* "g 


The following system is recommended (or putting do« n tins — 

“The land having been well cleaned should receise a dressing of fold* 
yard manure when ploughing in th^ manure a woman should follow each 
plough and drop the roots m the open furrow, the succeeding plough 
covering them up, when Its furrow is similarly planted, and the process 
repealed, a hcayy harrowing and rolling complete the work.” 

C. 2565 





<. C.M/J "- < a V » » 

Fatlm. — U-rf 1-1 I- r '-m —.?-■■• it -f 

tllbT OTI/TJ /I # — -y C«'’ 1 ^fn'TT iPit O"' f 

-t 9 •»■ ■y\ r 

JPorr^— ■ , « J > 

1*11- r- »•* n 1 1 - r .r n ^ . C« r- - 1— i-l -i-., f 

slioma V» d- . 1 y t . „ C. t.y . ^ 

'’”''/■ ' i f ^r if r» •n^'n a-*— t ji- px-^i*- 6v 

^ S a'* Cyf . r r-rOT'S-ri ^ w PasTOr, w-; . b. c C. 
PjttwpftN /V * ' G n-f'»-'r»-t'--T C PaacT''^ r«- 3 Sv » C. 

^ ^ y? < 1 C r-tioi'HS, £/ en * »-ir prtcarifA: 

-rna C. W* - C tp-»t*CTT. /?r-* Tn<f »• v JI j «.iv f*< v 

i»frf>.-vo i» r . ,rt vhnt p’int an autxc r allat’iH Cii t b<‘ cs.l4 t 

sfri'j s C- Pii^-vf » • j , rn ’rilfpha 5 b»^ mii’ebx C ^»- ~Lt t'u, 

^ ’■a fr" Mr T ti /Vfubtrirji n hi^ nitv 'if'rt 1 f'*-rr«ia“cr^<-'ts 

;> dr' Btd i* fc 4 — '* 5 »*vr*-aJ sn r 15 ct a;;^i i ir ti 

u'^a fo- m'>» TiiV T)^ bnf fhr noi* frnm nfhjth di«* fini it « m t nr ici 
T* ^'luf-rhi-ra xt rinnrtfj]^ and Pa! »Jiac 15 Cy^rna Paa;pri:w T »i- 

^vdiy rn-'t- r,f tht’ fTr t <^fnl ty ar* j^m nllv omni nxT^^it ir vet tn* 1 
os mple bind'- of red ind bJick at eaih i»niC and ell *'9 miviLi Tiid'nl 
fnr a man Di In* On can b * mil i£ tp an f p uJt l| 

in o the ntfrior of t modrnfr-- ^fvl n’llbinir at Jc» Tfu* ntr pn ot fit ap(Ir j 
'•^ tn tbop<i?^!i&l tnaUtni* are not an hm* at tlm-ai «l m| 

c 25% 
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t>f the P.cenof'fie 


CVPERUS, 


C^ofrttra; CypfjTj?. 


DYC, 

2570 

MCDICINT. 

2571 


2572 


OIL. 

2573 

2574 


OIL. 

A 

2576 

2577 


DYE. 

2578 

OIL. 

2570 

MEPICIKE. 

2580 


TIMBER. 

2581 

2582 


2583 


Hiibhat.— Nnti\e m North tftdln ftn»l thr lllm^liya, nltlludc i.noo to 
S,o{»o feel, from K.i'hmfr <0 Bhutan nntf f'ept ; common. 

Sc\Tr.*vl species of clfwfly .nllicfl pJ.inl< Ifelonirio;? lo this genus are 
occi^ion.nlly mentioned by authors .ns of economic value. 
how fir '• * r"‘ 

0) 


nesjy ssys C. offidtuJe 


CYNOMETRA,Xm«. .■ G^ft. 

Cynometra cauiiflora, TJnn.s 77 . 77r. //i 7 „ //., 2OS ; Ltcuiitvost. 

Vern.'^fri/ff, MAL.; Kiam^ulam, M^LAY. 

Habitat.— A tree of the Western Pcnlnsubi South India, Ccjlon.and 
M.nl.icc.*!. , , , e 

on.— U jlelds an oil said to be prepared tn North Arcot, and used for 
mcdicm.*il purposes. 

C, potyandra, Po.xK / Ft^ Pr. Jnd.^ 36S. 

Vem.— rrrtc,CACiiAH, Syliiet. 

Habitat,— A large evergreen tree of the Khasia KiIIs» Sjlhet, and 

' Oil,— Ai .«»' Encycicf. it is said that the oil which this plant jreUtis 

used medicin.ally, ... ^ 

Slractutc of the Wood— Ucht.rcd, h.nrt, cIosMramcd. Wonn 
remarha it is verj’ useful for scantlings, and makes good charcoal. 

C, ramlfloraj Ltm. : Ft. Pn Ini., II., 267* 

Sytt. — C, BijuOA,ij»tfM<irAr. 

Vim.^Stmrr, Beno. l.sinOamblo)! Inpi.r^v.) Ujm.ns,Mnr, 

frycniT-Jfa^jn, Dur«.; aiA‘0. , , j 

' Habitat.— A larpe. cvcrcrccn tree of the Sunderbans. ^uth India, and 
♦V„ A 1*’ — •* 

• ■ • . ’ , ’ ’ . leprosy and 

°"'iioSri“is purgntisc. A lotion is "-SyS 
boiled in cows' milk which, m.ced w.th honey, 

. Skinner s.'ijstbat 

■ " ■ • ■ . • . . d in the Sunderbans 


Cynosurus cristatus , 7 

IS particularly valuable fc ' ^ 

to a Considerable depth. • 

CVPERUS, Linn.i Gen. PI., HI, 1043. 

The rods ot several species a« rotandas jeminlSs, 

bosus C esculentus. C. atoloaueros, C. rownaos, jc." > 
C. SCMtoslis, &c„ &c. SCTCmt ot theso are edible, otbets aftord oromal, 

C. 2583 



Pr civets ef /rdxSm 


6S5 


Ktts fisjd IZzttss 


CYPERUS 

Tralaccensis, 


Cypenis inundatus, Pcsl.i ChrU tn Ur-^. S'^c.Jcvr^ XXI. ^ 7j. 
Vera.— aniBryc, 

HabitaL— An acpatjc »pec5es o-t >n the pieelsof **~ie parts of Bet>- 


2601 


Medicme. — Irvine (J/ef J/ftf. Palra^Si) n-nterss “The tubers are 
-used as a tonic and stimulating medicine ** 

C. Iria, Ltnrt ; CM. Clarle, Linn. Soc. Jour , XXI., lyj. 

Sym — C. rAWtruatvs, liffs in JTtgfti Coninb , S7, nre Vahl . nec. C 
uuBELUiTVS, Rexh , C I»IA, Uftn astn Roxh , FI Ind , Ed. C B C 6j 
Vem . — Bura ckucha, Bexc. ; RW kin, Sisc 

Habitat. — “ A natn-e of Tnoi«t cultiv'aled land* ” {Roxb) Frequent in 
India, hanng been collected at Almora (1,200 feet), Mus«oune, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Sonada (2,200 feet), Assam, Khasia Hills, Lucknow, Pansnaih in 
Behar, Chutia Nagpur, Central India, Mount Abu, Puna, Mangalore, 
Ceylon, Ac 

Fibre.— The culms are used in maUmaking, 

C. jeminicus, , C£ Clarie,Ltntt Soejour XXI , tys 

^K\.z^v%,Vahl , Ntn,xn Wight, Conlrtb , So fDale and Gibs , 

, r, , r - it, Kunik,mpart 

• • • , WttSifl, S^hs., 

' iry sandy pasture 

del Coast , Olarke 
to Sind, Madras, 

Ceylon, Abyssinia, and Central Afnca 

Food —“The roots are used as flour m times of scarcity and eaten 
roasted or boiled ” When roasted they have the taste of potatoes, and 
would be valuable for food but that they are so small "Dr James 
Anaerson, in an excursion to the southern part of the Peninsula of Indn, I 
that the shtlandt artst, growing in sandy situations by the sea- 
side, and requiring but little water, was the common food of the natives 
during a famine, and i- 1 - - » • I 

sant to the taste, anc 
of sago" [Balfour) 
into meal and make 

other dishes” [Drury) ' | 

C. longus, Linn / Clarke, Linn Soc Jour , XXI , /6j 
^ Clarke describes five or iix forms of this plant, the tjqic of the snecics 
occurring on Mount Abu and in Cabul. /3 pallescens, Poirj, in 1 p>pt. 
Lordofan, Ac , y cyprfca in the island of Cyprus , I badla in soutlicrn 
burope, Madeira, and doubtfully in Madras, t elongata in lg>pt, 
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C. malaccensis, Lam , ciarie, Linn Soc Jour , XXI , 147 

Syn — C MONOPHtLLUS I aht , C pANCORCI, Roxh ,Fl III I .Ft C n,C , 
ISCVRVATVS, Roxb M, C TEGETirOKMIS, Benlk { C. «IAH 
CETICUS, Roxb 

^*rn —Chuniati pah, Hexc 
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Tmnevelly, and the article »s therefore heavier, coarser m texture, and not 
so flexible ” 

Fodder —“Cattle are not fond of it, and it is only eaten occasionally 
by buffaloes ” {Rsxh ) 
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Cyperus elegans,Zi«w , CE, Clarke, Ltnn, Soe Jour , XXI , 123 

Syn — C MtESTUS, Kunth , C nioroviriojs, Thw , En Ceylon PI , 344 
Vern —Wek chan, Burm (Kura, Pegu Repi ) 

Habitat— A native of Bengal and the Malay Pminsula, Sikbim 1,500 
feet, Assam, Khasia hills t, 20 o feet, Sylhet, Yunan, Chittagong, Mergui, 
Tenasserim, and the Andaman Islands 
C. esculentus, ZtMff , CB Clarke Jour Linn Soc,XXI,il 8 

Syn — C TUBCROSUS, RoUb 
Vera ^Kaieri dila. Pa , Sha Is'au, CHINESE 
Habitat — There arc five or six distinct forms of this plant of wh ch two 
occur m India vte, forma tuberosa (sp Eotib) m Madras and/urwi 
hindustanica in Northern India 

Mediooe and Food — Stewart says '* In N -W Pronnees the root is 
used as food, and is ofHcinal as kaseru The dlla root, mentonedby 
Bellew as eaten m the Peshawar valley, may be the same jifa, however, 
appears to be a generic name for the CyrrRACE/B the roots of set oral of 

4- ^ » U .. .. ....J 4t«A • ft 1 •/. rA/t *13 IS 

• '' used 

• substi* 


C. exaltatUS, / CB Clarke, Lxnn Soc Jour , XXI , eS6 

Syn — C Umdellatus \ahl iaeeorJing to Rorb ^Fl lnd,FJ CPC 
CgfC vtsusxvs R Dr , Tkmattes rn Ceylon PI , 431 (nte Nttinrs 
Kunth), C ALTUS Kees, tn Might, Centrtb ,S4 
Veto. —’FetiHa shala TeU 

HablUt.— romtnonlj found in Bengal (ChuUa Nagpur, Rajmahal, 
fs.c 1, and in the Peninsula of India generally (Mj'sore, Nladras Central 
Ind 1 . Mount Abu, Oudh, Ac), md in Ceylon “ A large species, grow- 
ing in standing fresh water * (A’o»5J 

Fibre —This "edge is often used for matting Mr O D Clarke ae 
scribes four forms of the plant, a the l)'pe alluded to ma niy in the above 
rotes /larrtrnifnC amceaus, A’oe«ig(Mo« AK«M)andC afopecuroldes, 
Ret’') T h s IS met With m Calcutta and in Madras y duet a native 
n’ Fj,)pt but Mr Clarke has also found it at Mullah in Hertgil; fe 
fcrraiks " the t\pe specimens <f this at Kew agree exactly with my Cai 
Cu la esamp so ifiat if C dives is a d >tinct species, it m an In I an i re 
n e »,>'s.ir’*ns d Per from those of Rote's exaltatas by thr m ich more 
rijr-'erttis jr-es 1 2 the ‘pilcelct wh^tlryd fTtr If >n those of Keen r s 
ara«aimth''n d rot tas«ePed no<!d ng sp kes C d ves may tr»rf 
Y-r a d 1 Tct siwt rs b * whatever i IS con id 'rd it m nt be 

fcr-, <«• ^ro-n C. a'op»curetd»s Rjitb wh 1 has a 3 fd ttyir, ac jnpresir 1 

r-j . a* I a th ck f*^aeh la' t C4V/11 is fcairth form, a iwl I' *'i 
r-ctw '■ a* Try* My > 

C. Haspan, ften , C jrt ^ /tnn S e fi'er , XXf^ //(? 

1 S73.— C u»» .aaT- t, \ ahl ,itt%o tedXa ii\x 0/ t\e “Friegut 
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dysenter} in doses of about a ccrupte (1/inf Top of Dac'a by J> Taylor % 
p 54) “ In the Concan the fresh tubers are applied to the breast in the 

form of lep (malagma) as a galactagogue C. rotandus is the Kvirtpoi 
of the Greeks, and is mentioned by Dio&corides, whosajs it is the juttetts 
'"or 7 h«ci of the Romans, and IS us * * 1 _ 

gue, and applied to scorpion stmgs, and 
It IS also an ingredient of varm plaster* 

as an aromatic plant, used by the Scjthians for embalming h.\nrtipov 
IS mentioned m the Iliad (21, 351), and Odsssey (4, 603), and by Theo- 
phrastus in his fourth book , it appears to na\e been a favounle food of 
horses PImy (21, 18) calls it jtmens tnaogulans or aegulosug, it is 
probably the Juncusof Celsus (3, 21) mentioned as an ingredient in a 
diuretic medianc for dropsy, although he calls it Juncug quadratus *’ 
(Oyffipci, p. 844 ) Arabian and Persian writers describe the drug as 
« * • T te that it is 

doses as an 
ingredient 

. j Id}", list soil arc 

preferred. They are estensnely u«edasan aromatic adjunct to numer- 
ous compound medicines 

Special Opuaoas — § Roots are aromatic and commonly used m indi- 
gestion of children combined with other aromatics with benefit” {Aittst- 
ant Surgton Shib Chunder Bhattaeharjs, In Ctvtl Medical Charf'c, 
Chanda, Central Prortnees) "Roots are u«cd as an astringent in tin 
diarrhcea and d) *ertery of children *' {BoUy Chand Sen, Teacher of Mcdt 
ciKf) “ Ihe roots are m Chutia Nagpur used in fever” (Aev A 
CamphelT) “The fre<h roots are stimulant and diaphoretic” iDomtay 
Gaettle, VI, p 14) 

Fodder.— Cattle eat this so-called grass^ and bogs arc rcmarkthly 
fond of the roots. 
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Cyperus scariosus, R Br , C H Ltnn Soc. four, KKf , 

Syn, — Crpttus PEETEKVis, ,/7 Jn4,iA CDC,fe 

Vem, — tufrar-TTidhi, Hikd , Uifar^itka, Urvo ; lawita Mav j 
Soade\6/t, toad, ACAC , Sluihie tamtn, Vru^ t f^<lj ar-vtml tJi 1 , 
Saks, ttarar motah, Dec , MuUafvkich, k^raik lithaniu, I am } 
Tungagaddala^tru, kdattinga mutt* IrL ^ Kira klthanna, htfiL % 
Konnary-gaddf, Kak , yomon mu, ISlkh 
References— F? fnd , Td CDC,fr,Aftd Top Alm\r , 
I^mork Hat itrd W Ind 2 nd Fd SUflrvtne Mat MrU 1 atna, 
JS; Birdvood, Lmh Ir ,0411* tard, U ftt,Supp , IV 
H a b . t a t . — A del cat'',*1''nd'Tgr3’S,ni'< within d imp phccs in Bcngil , 
Oudh, and rare in panjib, \rf t\j means »o common a plant os 
C rotondns 

Ths IS appirer’ly the Moray ialunr.'T , th»* Marar motha, Duk , 
and Mut*a, biss,, ti>ncrilr-A hy Alnshe (Mat , Ind II , 1 C 2 ) under the 
name of Cyp-rns janafclios, Pottter 

Dye — i b- rbizorr-s are u*'- J m dyfin/ to ^ive a scent to (he fabric, 
and as a p-^umc ffyf tl " Imit Roxborrli d'-scrib-’s llicm as ” tuberous 
with many dark-cx ' /urM siIUaii f brrs " *• Its naked dc’icate form, small 
andcomp/Aird u-r!,-!,*} ,rt sl'-f I'-r ind scanty involucre imme 

dva e’y d • ir, u s'l j« ' ‘ ' -•-* %<* • « 

Mediace.— T1 -• rof/T ‘ «« ’ • ' 

and dc« ccant, aryj 1 1 » ' » • • • • . 

phorct c and d urttic. " • 'ii • s •' | 
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Habjtat.^RojiburBh5'\>^ofhi%C Pangorei Unt it n a n'line “of 
inc banka of tht Gan;;ea, ami acrvca.wiihC inimdatos, the same uscfof 
purnoac,Hiou;:hinm\tn(enotdcgrcc.” OfhisC Incunratua remarks that 
It also \s ^nalvNCof the banks o{ the Ganges ’• (Imscring dunnff the cold 
season/ Olark© adds that it occurs .at N’oakhali, Calcutta, the Sunder- 
buns, Dacca, and is distributed to Arracan, Pegu, Singapore, Japan, and 


Cyperus niveus, A’r/a.; an. Clarke, tinn Socjmr, XXI., toS 
Vero — itjfmuifta, Santal 

Habitat.— -Throughout India . ‘ Kashmfr, 

Panjab, Kurnaon, Simla, Kulo, ^ * iba 


_pur, Raimabat, Ac), Madras, &.C , Ac. .. 
ture land {Roxb ) 

C. pertenuts, Xoxb , see C acan'osns, J?. j?r. 

C. Pongarei, Rotlb , as tn Tt&xhurgh, sec C. malaccensis ; and lot other 
plants named by dsflcreni authors as Cyperus Pangorei, see Cypems 


C. rotundus, Linn : C L Clarke, Lim^ Soc /our , XXL, tCj 
Syn.— c. ufiXASTACHVos, fiosb 


Vetn— mofhn, Crnq , Batka-itjtr. MusOARi, Viru bandit, 
UK^ov, Tandi sum S^NTAL, Musii,gunara,bha<lTavttiiie,i»Miiakat 


References — FI fnd, Ed CBC,M, Jour At See, Pi Jl 
{/Wr),e 83) HenteDfpt Offitutl CoT>es re^ardtntt Pfiarm /nrf.J'Jif, 
Rwe's Tour tn Bombay, fip i/J, &e,&e , \taUer Etliof, Flora 
Andhrica pp i*. 76 , iSj, S2o &e , Moodtm Skerxff', ’ixfP Phann 
J»d t2S, V C Dutl, Mai Med. il>nd , 3^4, Dymack Mat Med 
IP Ind , a>td Ed ,844 S Arjun, Domh Dnys. 150, Baden Po-xtil, 
Fb Pf,3S2, Athnson, Him Disi.rSS, Uirdtoaod, Bomb Pr.oS 

Habitat —A plentiful species in India occurring from Kuram Valley, 
Afghanistan, Gifcjt, and Kashmir to Srmfa, Carfiwal, and the I\h-«n 
hills throughout the phms (Lahore, Bengal, Madras), and ascending the 
mounHins of ihe central table-land (from Mount Abu and Poona to 
the Nilghin hills) Dr. Hove, who travelled in tyfiy, speaks of the plant 
as very abundant m Bombay 

Oye— -Used in certain dye preparations to impart a perfume to the 
fabric. 

Oil —The rounded rhizomes are said to yield sn essential oii, umeb 
the natives of -Upper India use to perfume thetr clothes In Bengal the 
tubers of this species arc morelacgetv used in perfumery than are those of 
C scanosas, being more plentiful— -m fact it is a troublesome u eea Rox- 
I j j — used “as perfume at the 


a diaphoretic and astrin- 
gent Stimulant and diurctjc properties are also attributed to them 

-TTL. f i _* I r t_ _«•. -irf* 


They are further described as vermifuge In native practice, they arc 
held m great esteem as a cure for disorders of the stomach ana imtation 
of the bon els The bulbous roots ate scraped nnd pounded « itn green 
ginger, and m this form mixed wuh honey they are given in cases of 
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dysentery in doves of about , a scruple [Med.Top.ef Dac'd by y, Taylor, 
p 5^). •• III the Concan the fresh tubers arc applied to the breast in the 
form of lep (miUgma) as a g-vlactagoguc C* rotundua is the Kumpos 
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is mentioned in the Iliad (21, 351), and Od\ssey (4, 603), and by Theo- 
phrastus tn hi$ fourth book ; it oppe^fs to na\e been a favourite food of 
horses. Pliny (21, iB) calls it jonetts tnangulans or angulosuf; it is 
probably the Juncusof Celsus (3, 21) mentioned as an ingredient m a 
diuretic medicine for dropsy, although he calls it Juncus quadratus ” 
{Dyvioch, p. S^4 ) Arabian and Persian writers describe the drug as 


1 ■ r t . . 

preferred. They are extensively used as an aromatic adjunct to numer- 
ous compound medicines. 

Spetial Opinions — ^ “ Roots are aromatic and commonly used m mdi- 
“ * ' ’ • . , , . matics with benefit” {AsstsU 


In Civtl Medical Charge, 
ised as an astringent in the 
Chand Sen, Teacher of Medu 
• „ ur used in fever*' [Rev A 
Campbell) "The fresh roots are stimulant and diaphoretic” [Bombay 
Gazette, VI ,p 14) 

Fodder.— Cattle cat this so-called grass, and hogs are remarkably 
fond of the roots. 


FODDER. 
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Cyperus scariosus, P. Br.; C. B C, Zwn Soe Jour , XXI , /jp 

Syn — CvFERUS pertehuiS, Roxb , Ft Ind , Ed C B C ,66. 

VtTHr—NaCor milha, UlND , Nagar-mnlha, BCNC , La-mdla, Mar , 
Soadti.ufi, toad, Arab , iluskke tamin. Pans , Nagar mustaka. 
Sans , Nagar motah, Dec , Mullah hack, kiraik itskangu, Tam , 
Tunga ^oddala A.«r«, (LdJatuttfa rnusfe, Tel. , Kira kiBkanna, Mal , 
Konnari gadde, KAN , Vortton mu, DuRM 

References — Roxb, FI Ind , Ed CBC,66, Med Top Ajimr.igj, 
Dyntock Mat Vrd W Jnd , 2nd Ed ,8iS , ‘rvine. Mat Med Patna,, 
75, Btrdwood, Bomb Pr , 94 r Etotard, Dyes, i>upp , JV 
Habitat.— A delicate.slender grass, met within damp places m Bengal, 
Oudh, and rare m the Panjdb, by no means so common a plant as 
C rotundas 

This IS apparently the Karay kaJunr, Tam , the Nagar moiha, uvR , 
and 3/Krtfl, Sans, described by AinsiTe [Mat, Ind It , 162) under the 
name of Cyperus juncifohus, Rottler 

Dye — The rhizomes are used in dyeing to give a scent to the fabric, 
and as a perfume for the hair. Roxburgh describes them as “ tuberous 
With many dark-coloured villous fibres *’ “Its naked delicate form, small 
and compound utcvhel. short slender feaves, and scanty involucre imme- 
diately distinguish U ” from the other members of the genus 

Medicine. — The root is offianal, being considered cordial, stomachic, 
and desiccant, and is used for washing the hair Also regardM as asa- 
phoretic and diuretic. " Arabian and Posian writers mention this Jndian 
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Cyperus, but consider it to be mfenor to C. rotundus" Two kinds of 
Nagarmoth are met with in the Bombay market — Surat and Kathiawar, 
the-first IS heavier and more aromatic than the second Value, Surat, R2 
per matind of 37|ib, Kathiawar The Surat Ndgarmoth is pro- 

bably obtained from Rajputana, where the plant is common m tanks 
{Dymocl^ U 0 Dultsays **Theroot(^C pertenmsissomewhattuber- 
ous with many dark coloured villous hairs It grows m low wet places, 
and IS chiefly used in the preparation of medicated oils 

Speaal Opinions.— §“ Roots, when bruised, have a fragrant smell, 
and for ^ stock of the powdered root to 

wash tf 'iuygeon P Kmtley, Clucacole, Gan- 

jam, M n in conjunction with Valerian in 

cases ot epilepsy ’ [-burgeon Major C iV Calthrol', MD , 4ih Bengal 
Cavalry, Aiorar) "The root is astringent, useful in diarrhoea” (inr- 
gton-Majar^ Af ffouston. Durbar Physn , Travancare aftd CtvtC Apoih 
^ * A decoction IS used in 

{Surgeon^. C'H Pcacocke, 

* ions” {Surgeon Major Rohi, 

C\vd Surgeon, Ahmedabad) 

C,yp^T\XS%to\Qm{tr\xs,Relz ,C S Clarks, Linn Soc Jour , XXI ,tp 
Syn— C ciTTORAUS, i? Br , C tubesOSus, Fafcer 
Vem '—^aiamanst a same given >o South India to this plant 
Petfumery.— As with other scented species the tubers of this plant are 


2622 
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JRss, 11,405 — /V, /op, and which by Persian and Arab pnvbicia is is 
called Sanbal i-Htndt and Sanbal ul fatb and in Upper India yaiamansi 
and Batch har But as the true plant *s only found at great elevations 
beyond the tropics the term is applied in South India to the sweet-smell- 
ing tubers ’ mon 

grass {Sch nown 

also under 

C. tegetiformis, Roxb,, CM C,Linn Soc Jour , XK I, 157 

Syn— C nvDVs Boxh , FI Jnd.Ed CBC,pp 6$ani7o, C benca - 
LESSis Sfrtng 

Vem — Guw-mrifti, BeuG , y«ra, Santas 
H abitat — "A native ot low wet places over Bengal , flowenng during 
the tains” {Ratb) Clarke mentions as localities— Calcutta, Chifta- 
gong, Noakhali, Burisal, Mymensing, Pundua, and Assam He also 
states that the plant occurs in China and japan 

Fibre —Roxburgh writes "This species is very like C. tegetum, 
® V r _ j o — o.- f for mnts. 


C. tegf'tumjRevJ , CM Clarke, Ltnn Soc Jour , XX/ , /do 

— C cOKYMBOsus, Awwiie, m part. C ^ciiimperianus yrW / 
C OEHiv,EH5 SUud C Pavoorbi Tfiwatlff (nortReljb) Enum 
II ZrrI , JJ-t Pmxrs oBHjsceNs, *'* tV ijfct Contnb op; 
Pascoru, (tt« greater part) and C cOrymbosus, Aery 
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Nfte Hy Mr. Clarke! *‘'ni«l*Unl,abaiw!aBt tn India, is the authentic 
C* TTCETtM, / it d ffcrs d^drdty fn>m C. CORTMtOStS in the 

mu^h mm* ditlanl plunfr, ethich in the drieil Jp^imcns hate the tnarrins 
incun-cd not oirrUppme The ipiVrl'ti are more compressed than those 
p( C coRTHRost V Th* rrv'oor in India eart^ from pale to a hi^h r*d- 
tiroirn ! «i(h the rnor* hichl* cniourrd Indian caamplee many Afncan 
are ahsolately nl'nliralj Iwl tnerr are nth»r African y>ccim»n» chestnut or J 

fr< • , . . 

lot ■ ■ • ■ ■ 


Vern — Hcko j IfVila, Durm. 

HabitaL— A cotnmoti species m Indn, Abjssinii, and Cgjpt. Mr. 
Clarke mentions the following localities: Almora (i.joo feetj, Chumba 
f ' , ’C , N*' .*1* * * , ” - • 'r« • 


V • . ( ■ • ; . { 

I • M . ‘ * • ■ ■ 

culms are split into two or tlirec, .intl then wosen into mats upon .a w nrp 
of threads prcvioush stretched across the floor of a room. The mat* 
maVtr passes the culms with the hand .aUcrnatcly over and under the 
succcssis e thrMds of the w arp, and presses them home 

In diflcrent districts of India it is believed that two or three allied 
•pecies are used for this purpose. In Madras the form C corymbosus 
seems to be chicdy used. Royle repeating Roxburgh states “that 
the culms or stalks of the plant when green are split into three or four 
pieces, which, in drving, contract $0 much as to bring the marginsj^n 
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trade m these sedge-''mat5’has greatly increased, and at the present day it 
may be said that they form a regular article of export to Europe In tne 
Trade Returns, however, all mats are collectively returned, sp that it is 
impossible to give the actual figures. The exports of “ mats were la 

5 ear valued at R14416. I 
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